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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 30, 1852. 


Minvres.] Sat first.—The Lord Dynevor, after 
the Death of his Father. 
Pustic Bruirs.—1* Repayment of Advances 
(Ireland) Acts Amendment. 
Reported.—Copyright Amendment. 
3* Exchequer Bills; Sheep, &c. Contagious 
i rs Prevention. 


GENERAL ROSAS. 

HE Eanrt of MALMESBURY rose for 

the purpose of removing @ imi en- 
sion from the mind of the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess «f Clanricarde), who 
had asked him yesterday whether any and 
what orders had been issued from the 
Treasury relative to the reception to be 
given to General Rosas. As it was now 
six weeks since that order was issued, he 
could not at the moment charge his me- 
mory with the precise words in which the 
Treasury Order was couched; but, on re- 
ferring to the document itself, he found 


that it ran nearly in these words: ‘I am 
directed by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to request that you will 
ive orders to the officers of Customs at 
outhampton, Portsmouth, and 
that, on the arrival of General Rosas and 
his daughter, they be treated, so far as 
regards the passing of their , with 
all the consideration due to eminent 
rank and station which he so lately oceu- 
pied.”” This was almost a stereotyped 
order used in the case of all foreigners of 
distinction arriving in this country; for it 
was the nae to treat all berms bn 
foreigners on their arriving in this country 
with the utmost deference and res 
The order did pny General 
from the ent e ordinary Custom- 
house don athe landing of his ; 
but ‘it merely provided that he 
treated with the utmost courtesy and re- 
t. 
a GRANVILLE said, that the ex- 


planation of the noble Earl was quite sa- 
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3. Copyright 
was, whether any special instructions 
had been issued with regard to General 
Rosas. 

After a few words from Lord Mont- 
EAGLE, 

The Eart of ABERDEEN was under- 
stood to say that no other course could 
have been adopted than that which had 
been adopted by the noble Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. What he ob- 
jected to was the conduct of the leading 
officers of the Navy at Plymonth in visit- 
- “ing General Rosas officially. The slightest 

attention paid officially to General Rosas 
would be misconstrued in the country with 
which he was recently connected; and, if 
_ it involyed any idea of partisanship on the 

of the Government of this country, 
it would be dangerous to the prosperity of 
our commerce in those regions, where it 
was just emancipated from the shackles 
which the General had imposed upon it. 

The Eart of HARROWBY observed, 
that it was a shame to offer to General 
Rosas more than the usual honours paid to 
distinguished foreigners on their arrival in 
this country, seeing that he came to our 
shores with the blood of a murdered Bri- 
tish officer on his head, for whose murder 
no explanation or atonement had yet been 
offered. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY did not 
think that the noble Earl could have been 
in the House when he first addressed it, 
because he then distinctly stated that no 
additional orders with regard to General 
Rosas had been sent by the Admiralty or 
the Foreign Office, as to how or when or 
where he was to be received. The only 
order sent was the one he had read; by 
which it was directed that when he and 
his daughter arrived, their baggage should 
be examined with the courtesy and civility 
which was usually adopted towards fo- 
reigners of distinction; and he -had been 
visited by the officers in command at Ply- 
mouth, without their haying received any 
official orders on the subject. 

Lorp BEAUMONT begged to say that 
he thought the remark which had fallen 
from his noble Friend near him (the Earl 
of Harrowby) might have been spared, 
For his own part _ (Lord Beaumont) re- 
spected the motives which had dictated the 
conduct of the Government in this matter, 
and he applauded the course which they 
had taken. General’Rosas ought not to 
be trampled on now that he was down, and 
he might well be left to the stings of his 
own conscience, 


{LORDS} 








Amendment Bill. 4 


COPYRIGHT AMENDMENT BILL. 

On the Motion of Logan COLCHESTER 
the House resolved itself into Committee 
on this Bill. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, he could not 
help thinking that several clauses of this 
Bill relating to translations would be very 
ps to literature and to the progress 
of science. The clause relating to drama- 
tic pieces would, he conceived, have the 
effect of giving to foreign authors a mono- 
poly in the representation of their plays in 
this country. It appeared, too, that news- 
papers were to be prevented from copying 
anything from the foreign newspapers, un- 
less the name of the paper from which the 
extract wag taken mentioned. 
Such a rule would interfere with the ordi- 
nary custom, and would be quite anneces- 
sary. He fully acknowledged the advan- 
tages of an international copyright, but 
he could not help thinking that they were 
pushed too far in the present Bill. 

The Marquess of NORMANBY ex- 
plained the reasons why a Bill of this na- 
ture was required. It was necessary in 
France that Freneh authors should be pro- 
tected from unauthorised translations, and 
our object was to prevent the piracy prac- 
tised on British authors in France. M. 
Galignani, who was no bad judge on such 
a subject, thought that this Bill was an 
excellent Bill.’ The French Government 
had desired a much longer time for the 
protection of French authors from unau- 
thorised translators, and, under the in- 
structions of Lord Palmerston, he had ob- 
tained a considerable diminution of the 
period which the French Government ori- 
ginally proposed. The convention which 
protected copyright in the two countries 
reciprocally had met with general assent 
when it was first published in this country, 
and this Bill carried out that convention. 
He was convinced that it would prove a 
yery beneficial measure. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, that we 
should gain something, and should also 
lose something by this measure; but he 
was not prepared to say whether the adt 
vantages would preponderate over the dis- 
advantages, However, he should not offer 
the Bill any opposition. 

After a few words from the Earl of 
Desarzt and Lord Cocuester, 

Bill without Amendment; to 
be read a Third time on Monday next. 

House adjourned to Monday next, 
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Muvorss.] New Memezer Sworn, — For Wor- | °°P 


cester, Laslett, Esq. 


ARRIVAL OF GENERAL ROSAS, 
On question that the House at its rising 
do adjourn till Monday next, 
—_ RORMICK said, he wal ay 
opportunity of putting the question 
which he had given notice, because he did 
not wish to stand between the House and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s financial 
statement. To what Member of the Go- 
vernment he should address his question 
he did not know, but he hoped that some 
one amongst them would be prepared to 
give him an answer. It had i stated 
in the public rs that a Treasury Order 
was sent from London to Portsmouth with 
respect to the mode in which a reception 
should be given to M. Rosas; and whether 
the fact was so or not, it was further stated 
that on his arrival at Plymouth he was 
waited upon so soon as he reached that 
town by the Port Admiral, Sir John 
Ommanney, and the other heads of depart- 
ments; that by » Treasury Order his lug- 
gage was allowed to through the 
Custom House without the usual mode of 
examination, and that facilities were af- 
forded him of a very peculiar nature, in 
consequence of the Bg that he was 
supposed to hold, He (Mr. Roebuck) did 
not wish to be understood as being in the 
slightest degree opposed to the extension 
of the most path protection and hos- 
pitality to every policies refugee, no mat- 
ter whatever might be his opinions. But 
protection and hospitality were one thing, 
and the courtesy of England was quite 
another. M. Rosas was a man in misfor- 
tune, and he had lost his power—a power 
which for twenty years he had exercised 
in @ manner that was a disgrace to human 
nature. He (Mr. Roebuck) would not now 
enter into what would become matter of 
history ; but those who knew anything of 
M. Rosas’s history knew that there was no 
atrocity of which man could be guilty that 
this man had not committed—that there 
was no evil which could be inflicted on a 
people that he had not inflicted —that there 
was no mischief that could be created that 
he had not visited upon the comity and the 
commerce of nations; he had been no 
friend to good government, and no friend 
to humanity. t he (Mr. Roebuck) de- 
sired to ask the Government, as represent- 


tion this country ? ve eee 
command given to an rson acting 
any official capacity 4 soa him with 
respect, and particularly with a degree’ of 
respect that had not been shown to 
other of the many foreign refugees x 
had applied to our shores for an asylum ? 
The CHANCELLOR or tHe 
QUER said: Sir, I shall not 


ES 


i 
e 


hon. and learned Gentleman in his inyec- 
tive against General Rosas. Whatever 
may be the character or the exploits of 


General Rosas, he is, at least, 


£ 
& 


vidual with whom this country has often 
been in negotiation, and, if I am not in- 
correctly informed, one with whom our 


ious Sovereign has entered into 
herefore, it must be obvious Be 
that General Rosas occupied a y: 
portant position, and has been placed in 
very important relations with the Cro 
the people of England. With 
to the Treasury Order to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has referred, I 
have no hesitation in saying that that 
order was sent down. It was sent down 
as a matter of course; and alth 
either 3 myself vi any pracy A. 
er Majesty’s Government shri 
the responsteiity of sanctioning that order, 
still I may say it was a simple matter of 
form, the exercise of which I do not for a 
moment regret. I have just this moment 
received the order, and i will read it to 
the House. I think it right, howeyer, 
to mention that it invests the person in 
whose favour it was direeted with no privi- 
lege whatever, It does not exempt his 
gone or chattels from any duty to which 
y were liable. It is merely an ingtrue- 
tion given to the officers of Customs di- 
recting them to extend to a distinguished 
foreigner about to arrive in this country 
that courtesy in the exercise of their 


which his position entitl 
the nature of the Treasury Order, which 
I will read to the House to enable it to 
judge of the character of the proceedings: 
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7 Ribband 

in order that General Rosas, in the examination 
of his and effects, may be treated with 
the i and courtesy which are due to 


@ person who has filled the exalted station in his 
country which General Rosas has filled.—I am, 
Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
“@G, A. Hamuton. 
“The Commissioners of Customs.” 


Sir, I do not know how a on visit- 
ing this country under the circumstances 
which General Rosas has visited it, and 
having occupied a sovereign es and 
entered into negotiations with the Sove- 
reign of this country, could have been 
treated in any other manner than that. 
With respect to the conduct of any per- 
sons in authority at Portsmouth, in the 
reception of General Rosas, the truth is, 
they did not act in consequence of any 
instructions received from the Govern- 
ment, although, as I have stated, the 
Government do not wish to shrink from 
any responsibility in the instance referred 
to. They only performed what, under the 
circumstances, they believed to be their 
duty; and I believe that in acting as they 
did they have only acted in the same man- 
ner as their predecessors. 

Mr. HUME said, that the point the 

ublic would look to was, whether the 
ort Admiral and other officers on this 
station had not stepped out of the usual 
course, and offered marks of attention that 
had never been paid in any other instance 
of a foreigner coming to seek refuge in 
this country. The most distinguished fo- 
\reign refugees who had defended liberty 
and liberal institutions had never received 
anything beyond the barest “eg on the 
of the Government officials. He there- 
ore wished to ask if the Government had 
issued any order to Admiral Ommanney 
and the other authorities, directing them 
to receive General Rosas with the unusual 
honours they had paid him? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I have stated most distinctly 
that there was no order of that kind sent; 
but that at the same time we entirely 
approve of the conduct of the officers at 
the station. 


RIBBAND SOCIETIES. 
Mr. REYNOLDS wished to put the 
—_— of which he had given notice to 
Attorney General of Ireland. It was 
y understood that Lord Clarendon, 
ing his administration in Ireland, had 
employed Major Brownrigg, one of the 
chiefs of the constabulary force of that 
country, to make a tour through the north 


The Chancellor of the Euchequer 


{COMMONS} 8 
of Ireland, with the view of peg | into 
e Ribband’ 








Societies. 


the origin and working of th 
system. The present Government had 
also continued the services of Major Brown- 
rigg in the same mission: and it was 
reported that that officer had recently made 
his report, which was alleged to have fur- 
nished the chief materials for the new 
Coercion Bills which were now being forged 
upon the anvil of the Attorney General 
for Ireland, and his hon. and learned coad- 
= (Mr. Whiteside). It was stated that 
ajor Brownrigg had reported to the Go- 
vernment that the shops of the licensed 
victuallers, not in Ireland only but also in 
England and Scotland, were the focuses 
and hotbeds of the Ribband conspiracy, 
and suggested certain alterations in the 
law ant in its administration, and the in- 
fliction of certain pains and penalties on 
the licensed victuallers of the United 
Kingdom, which he considered calculated 
to entirely eradicate the evil. [The hon. 
Member here read a paragraph from the 
Weekly Telegraph to the effect stated.] 
Now he (Mr. Reynolds) believed that this 
was a wholesale calumny and a base libel 
upon the licensed victuallers and retail 
grocers of Ireland; and his constituents 
had protested against the unfounded asper- 
sions of a professional inquisitor being 
made the ground for the passing of a coer- 
cive measure that must prove their ruin. 
In the city of Dublin there were 1,202 
licensed vintners and retailers, and during 
the troubled times of 1848, although the 
closest possible scrutiny was held over 
them, there was not one instance found 
where they harboured persons of the de- 
seription in question. He begged now to 
ask the hon. Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland whether such a report 
as that to which he had referred had been 
made by Major Brownrigg, and whether 
it was the intention of the Government, 
acting upon that report, to introduce such 
a Bill against the licensed victuallers of 
Great Britain and Ireland as was recom- 
mended by Major Brownrigg? And in 
asking that question, he begged to be un- 
derstood as not confining the attention of 
the Government to this or any future Ses- 
sion ; but he wished to know, for the satis- 
faction of the trade, whether it was the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce such a Bill, under any circum- 
stances, in connexion with any Bill that 
they might deem it advisable to introduce 
for the repression of Ribband Societies in 
Ireland ? 
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Mr. NAPIER said, that when the Se- 
lect Committee was appointed to inquire 
into crime and outrage in Ireland, he had 
thought it his duty to ascertain what 
officers had been sent down by the late 
Government into the disturbed districts, 
with a view to their examination before 
that Committee. He had thought it due 
to the late Government to refer to those 
gentlemen, and, knowing that they were 
men of great experience and capacity, he 
could have no hesitation in taking Major 
Brownrigg amongst others as a witness. 
Major Brownrigg appeared to have very 
largely inquired into the state of the va- 
rious districts he was directed to examine, 
and had prepared a report in writing. He 
(the Attorney General) had never continued 
that gentleman, or had any communica- 
tion with him since his own accession to 
office; but Major Brownrigg came over and 
gave his evidence before the Committee in 
question. Having prepared a statement of 
his views in writing, he was asked by the 
Committee whether he had any objection 
to produce it, and accordingly it was given 
in. He might observe that in consequence 
of certain evidence before the Committee 
having been very injuriously paraphrased 
in a number of the same paper to which 
allusion had been made upon the very 
same day, the attention of the Committee 
was drawn to it, and a special order was 
made that no further publication of any 
evidence should take place, and an order 
was posted outside that no stranger should 
be admitted. With respect to the inten- 
tions of the Government as to any Bill, he 
could only say that, not having yet heard 
the whole of the evidence, as Chairman of 
the Committee it would be a gross breach 
of duty on his part to form any opinion or 
to make any declaration with reference to 
the measure which might result from the 
inquiries of the Committee. All he could 
say on the part of the Government was 
this, that when they had heard the whole 
of the evidence, and the Committee had ze- 
ported to the House, he should endeavour 
to prepare and bring in such a measure as 
might be satisfactory. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE BUDGET. 

Order of the Day read for a Committe 
of Ways and Means. 

House in Committee; Mr. Bernal in the 
Chair. 

The CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Bernal, an important branch 
of the revenue having ceased by lapse of 
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time, and a considerable deficiency having 
consequently ensued, it would be incum- 
bent upon me, were there no other reason, 
to invite the consideration of the House of 
Commons to the state of the Publie Fi- 
nances. 

Sir, of late years, commercial con- 
siderations have so mixed up with 
the transactions of finance, and, unhap- 
pily, political passion has so blended it- 
self with all the topics of commercial con- 
troversy, that I feel it would be almost 
presumption in me to hope that upon 
this occasion I shall be able to obtain, 
not only the serious, but the calm and 
unimpassioned attention of the House to 
the grave subject which I am now about to 
bring under their consideration. But, Sir, 
when I recollect that upon the correctness 
of the principles on which the finance of a 
country is established, must mainly d 
the greatness of the realm, and the happi- 
ness of the people, I am not alto 
without hope that, upon this occasion, I 
may induce Gentlemen on either side to 
dismiss from their minds all prejudgments 
and prejudices, and to join with me in an 
attempt clearly to comprehend the exact 
financial position of this country. 

Sir, when a Minister, responsible for 
the condition of the finances, finds himself 
in the position to which I have jest ad- 
verted—when he has to submit to the 
House a fact which none can dispute, 
that by the cessation of a considerable 
source of revenue there is necessarily a 
large deficiency in the public income— 
there is of course one question which in- 
evitably occurs to every one who is en- 
gaged in the discussion: What are the 
soundest means, what is at the same time 
the most popular and the most. practicable 
method—or, perhaps, I ought to say upon 
such a subject, the method the least unpo- 
pular and the most practicable—by which 
we may supply a deficiency which cannot 
be denied ? 

It is unnecessary for me to remind the 
House that the revenue of this country is 
raised, generally speaking, by three modes 
—by duties upon articles of foreign im- 
port; by duties upon articles of domestic 
manufacture; and, lastly, by a system of 
direct taxation. Now, we have to in- 
quire, in the first place, which is the mode 
most practicable, to which I shall be most 
successful in obtaining the consent of the . 
House to have recourse, in order to 
the finances of the country in that satis- 
factory state which I am sure Gentlemen, 
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; may sit in this House, wish 
to see Sin” . 

Now, Sir, with regard to the first me- 
thod—the raising an increased supply by 
duties upon articles of 8k produce im- 

into this country—I must observe, 

t a very considerable branch of the re- 
venue is still raised by that method, which 
aw is the first that naturally presents 

f for obtaining an additional supply. 
But if I try to anticipate what may be the 
opinion of the House of Commons upon 

t point—ifI pass under my review what 
has occurred upon the subject of Cus- 
toms Duties in the several years during 
which the present Parliament has existed 
— if, indeed, I extend the range of my ob- 
servation, and examine also what was the 
conduct of the Parliament which preceded 
the present, I do not think that the prospect 
of supplying the deficiency, certainly in 
the present Parliament, by an increase of 
Customs duties is very encouraging. For 
@ period of ten years back, from the year 
1842—I take that period because it is an 
epoch frequently referred to in this House, 
and considered by many, I think myself 
erfoneously, as the inaugurative epoch of 
@ new system in the conduct of our 
finances and our commerce—for the ten 
years, I say, from 1842 to 1851 inclu- 
sively, I find one very remarkable feature 
in the financial management of this coun- 
try, namely, that in every one of those 
years there has been a reduction of the 
duties upon foreign articles imported into 
this country. There is no single year of 
those ten years in which there has not 
been a reduction, and a considerable reduc- 
tion, of the means of raising revenue by du- 
ties bp articles of foreign produce. You 
have in those ten years reduced or repealed 
duties upon coffee, upon timber, upon cur- 
rants, upon wool, upon molasses, upon cot- 
ton wool, upon butter and cheese, upon 
silk manufactures, upon tallow, upon 
spirits, upon copper ore, upon oil and 
sperm; and also upon a vast number of 
articles each producing a small amount 
of revenue, and with which it would be 
not only wearisome but almost preposter- 
ous in me on the present occasion to 
troubie the House with in detail. It is 
sufficient for me to observe this remark- 
able feature—that your reduction of 
Customs duties from the year 1842 has 
been systematic and continuous; that in 
1842 you struck off nearly 1,500,0007. of 
éaloulated revenue from Customs duties; 
that in 1843 you struck off the sum of 
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126,0002.; in 1844 a sum of 279,0001.; 
in 1845 upwards of 3,500,0002.; in 1846 
upwards of 1,150,000/., in 1847 upwards 
of 343,0002.; in 1848 upwards of 578,0001. ; 
in 1849 upwards of 384,0002.; in 1850 
src Sc a as 
wards ,000/.—making an 
in the ten years of nearl 9,000,008. ster. 
ling. Well, then, I k the House will 
agree with me that, having a deficiency to 
supply, and looking to the sources 
which it is most probable that one might 
obtain the assistance which is necessary, 
after the catalogue of remitted duties 
which I have read, it would be en 
resumptuous on m to suppose that 
i ould ladidot the eiseak House of Com- 
mons to supply that meyer | by the im- 
position of fresh duties upon imports. 
Have I.then a more on pros- 
t if I seek to supply that deficiency by 
aving recourse to duties on articles of 
domestic manufacture? In the t 
controversies upon commercial legislation 
which have occurred of late, and which 
have prevailed especially during the last 
six years, two opinions have been advo- 
cated in this House, and have been very 
warmly supported in the country, as to 
the preferable means by which you may 
relieve the industry of this country, One 
important party in this House and the 
country have advocated, and successfully 
advocated, the repeal of Customs duties; 
and the effect of the prevalence and 
triumph of their opinions in this House 
has been exemplified in the table which I 
have just referred to, and which I had pre- 
pared for the information of the House 
this evening. But there has been also in 
this House a party, if not triumphant, yet 
very important from their numbers, and 
from the zeal and convietion with which 
they have maintained their opinions, who 
have asserted, on the contrary, that the 
best method of relieving our native in- 
dustry is by the remission or the 
of what are called Excise duties. No oné 
advocated that opinion more zealously, and 
with a greater amplitude of statistical learn- 
ing, than my ever-lamented friend the late 
Lord George Bentinck; and this is an 
opinion which has been sanctioned also 
by the authority of writers of the high- 
est consideration, and one which I myself 
deem entitled to the gravest attention, 
Bat if one side of this House are of 
opinion that you must not supply a 
deficient revenue by Customs duties, and 
the other side of the House are equally 
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convinced that an Excise is more | limited by those two branches of reveriae 
injurious to the industry of & y than | on which I have just touched. Wé 

ie the import of foreign articles, Sapp decreed stew an hy 
what is the prospect of success for a Chan- | from Gentlemen opposite, of the preferable 


céllor of the Exchequer, if his means of 
supplying a deficiency are limited to those 
two still important sources of our public 
revenue ? 

But, Sir, that is not all; it is not merely 
that a very powerful in this House 
ate opposed to Excise duties because th 
think their influence is peculiarl - 
cious to the exercise of our national in- 
dustry; but even hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
even those who consider a Customs duty 
the greatest of fiscal gtievarices, even they 
have shown, during these ten years, scarcely 
less repugnance to raising our revenue by 
duties on articles of domestic manufacture. 
Let me now place before the House a ca- 
talogue of the successful invasions which 
have been made during the same period of 
the last ten years upon that great source 
of our révenue—the Excise. Whilst you 
have reduced the calculated sources of 
revenue from the Customs by an amount 
of 9,000,0007. during that time, the House 
of Commons has also during the same 
period repealed the Excise duty upon 
vinegar, upon auctions, upon glass, and, 
finally, upon bricks, by which no less an 
amount of revenue than 4 sum h- 
ing 1,500,0007. has been lost on the Ex- 
cise duties, simultaneously with your suc- 
cessful assaults upon the Customs revenue. 
But is that all, Sir? Can I forget what 
occurred in this House only a week ago, 
when a right hon. Gentleman, once a Mem- 
ber of the late Administration, connect- 
ed in that capacity with the department 
whieh peculiarly watches over the fortunes 
of our trade and navigation, the right hon. 
Member for the city of Manchester (Mr. 
M. Gibson)—an active Member also of the 
confederation that has exercised of late 
years so considerable an influence So 
the finances of this country—came for- 
ward and proposed a repeal of Excise 
duties which virtually would have further 
reduced the a income by the amount 
of 1,400,000? Under these circumstances, 
then, I think the House will agree with 
me that, not only with respect to Customs 
duties, but also with to Excise 


duties, the Minister who should propose to 
supply the deficiency by increasing their 
number mg amount would embark in an 
en extremely ho x 

Bak, Ms, Bernall fear the diieultis 
of an individual in my position are not 








mode of raising revenue 4 what they 
call direct taxation. [Mr. Hume: Hear; 
I receive that cheer as evidence 
of the attention of the hon. Gentleman, 
atid I am honoured by it; but I fear that 
when I pursue the eritical investi to 
which for a moment I will solicit his atten- 
tion, I shall not find that welcome adhesion 
to the principles of direct taxation which, 
under present circumstances, he seems to 
evince. 
Now, Sir, we have had daring the same 
ten A which I Laps Boney refe: 
considerable experience of the temper 
the House of Commons and of the 
with respect to this third mode of raising 
the revenue of the country; and I wish to 
draw the most serious attention of the 
House, if I can attract it, to this im- 
portant branch of the subject. It is ex- 
actly ten years ago since one of the miost 
eminent of modern statesmen, who was 
the principal means of effecting that re- 
duction in our Customs duties, and even in 
our Excise duties, which I have recalled to 
the recollection of the House—it is exactly 
ten years ago since he introduced and suc- 
ully carried through a measure which 
entailed upon this country a large on 
of direct faiatlod. ra let me eet to 
the recollection of the House—the circum- 
stances under which the Property and In- 
come fax was recommended to our attention 
in 1842, the fortune which it experienced, 
and the fate which awaited it. Remember 
that this important measure of direct tax- 
ation was to have ceased after a short 
lapse of time, and was introduced into the 
House apologetically. It was introduced 
aS a meastire necessitated by an emer- 
gency, and framed to meet 4 crisis; and 
even with all those circumstances of ur- 
gency, the House and the country could 
not induced to adopt it without its 
being framed upon a large basis of ex- 
emption. $o, Sir, in the introduction of 
the direct tax upon property and income, 
there was, therefore, no evidence of a 
inclination in the House of Commoris or 
the country in favour of direct taxation; 
because the measure was introduced as 
one only justified by an exigency, and was 
so mod that multitude could not 
feel the pressure of its operation 


what was the fate of that tax, introdui 
by ono of the abet kad asl pact 
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Ministers of modern times? Notwith- 
standing all his talents, notwithstandi 
all his power in this House, it was wi 
difficulty renewed, and could only be re- 
newed after repeated discussions, and after 
Motions made in this House by Members 
of great distinction, who impugned the jus- 
tice of its provisions, and complained of the 
oppression of its enactments; until, at 
length, before the ten years had elapsed, 
it had become so odious and so unpopular 
that its existence was only renewed provi- 
sionally, and that too upon the severe con- 
dition that it should be submitted to the 
critical scrutiny of a Committee upstairs. 
As far, therefore, as the property and in- 
come tax is concerned, the conduct of this 
House, in respect to direct taxation, is 
searcely more encouraging than its conduct 
in respect to raising revenue by indirect 
taxation, either in the shape of duties on 
articles of foreign import, or upon articles 
of domestic manufacture. 

Sir, it was my hope that before the dif- 
ficult duty devolved upon me of making the 
statement which I have the honour of sub- 
mitting to the House to-night, that the 
report of the Committee upon the Income 
Tax would have been laid upon the table. 
I feel great difficulty and delicacy, of course, 
in adverting—as to a certain de I must 
—to subjects under the consideration of 
that Committee. Of that Committee I 
have the honour to be a Member ; and, 
therefore, if I can do nothing else, at least 
I may say this, that I can bear witness to 
the impartial spirit and indefatigable in- 
dustry with which the inquiries of that 
Committee have been carried on; and I 
am sure—at least I hope—the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, the Chairman of that 
Committee (Mr. Hume), will admit that 
since I have had the power of exercising 
any influence upon the conduct of its in- 
quiries, I have thrown no obstacle in its 
way. [Mr. Hume: Hear, hear!] I have 
not tried to narrow the issue in question. 
I have given every facility to an investiga- 
tion which I thought the country required, 
and the result of which I have watched 
with the utmost interest, Under these 
circumstances it would be presumptuous in 
me to give an opinion upon points” which 
that Committee have not yet finally decided, 
or on which, at least, they have not yet 
officially communicated their decision to 
the House; yet there are one or two of 
those points on which, from the position 
I oceupy, I think it is impossible for me 
to be entirely silent. 
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Sir, one of the gravest objections to the 
tax upon property and income, one of the 
main causes of its odium and w - 
larity in this country, is unquestionably that 
there is no difference as to the rate of as- 
sessment upon incomes of a temporary and 
of a permagent character. That most in- 
teresting and important question is now 
submitted to your Committee; and, as I 


said before, it would be arrogant in me to 
give an opinion upon the subject until their 
opinion has been formed es officially com- 


municated to the House. But I may say 
that, upon this subject, we have received 
the amplest evidence from the ablest men; 
I may say that, upon this subject, the 
Committee have listened to those who have 
made the principles upon which such as- 
sessments should be caleulated the study of 
their lives, who have brought to our Com- 
mittee all that science can offer to aid and 
enlighten us, and who have placed before 
us every computation which experience and 
philcsophy combined can devise and invent. 

will not presume to enter into the ques- 
tion as to the justice or injustice of the 
schemes which these gentlemen—the most 
eminent actuaries in the courtry—have 
offered to us; but, as a practical man, as 
looking to the effect on our revenue, as 
looking, at this moment especially, to the 
most desirable means by which revenue can 
be raised, I may say this—not prejudging, 
understand me, the question at issue, nei- 
ther acknowledging nor denying the prin- 
ciples which these actuaries have offered to 
us—the most eminent for their capacity and 
knowledge in their profession—neither de- 
nying nor admitting that these principles 
are just—I may at least say this—that if 
they be adopted, I am eye sensible 
that Schedule A, Schedule B, and Sche- 
dule C, will not be less odious than Sche- 
dule D. Well, Sir, when I am to select a 
means of raising revenue, I must neces- 
sarily consider circumstances of this cha- 
racter. In questions of finance, the feel- 
ings of the people must be considered as 
well as the principles of science. 

There is another point on which I can 
speak with more frankness in reference to 
the tax upon property and income. I have 
not presumed, and will not presume, to 
give an opinion upon the justice or injus- 
tice of a change in the mode by which the 
assessment of permanent and temporary 
incomes is effected. But there is a point, 
I believe, on which the Committee is so 
unanimous that their opinion need not bea 
secret; and it is also, I believe, the unani- 
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mous opinion of the House of Commons, as 
I am sure it is of the country, namely, that 
if taxes of this character—if measures of 
direct taxation like the income tax—are, to 
form not temporary but t features 
of our system of finance, they cannot rest 
upon a system of exemptions. . Well, but 
if they are not to rest upon a system of ex- 
emptions, do you augment the methods to 
which a Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
successfully appeal for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue? No doubt direct taxation is 
in its theory an easy, a simple, and a cap- 
tivating process; but when you wish to ap- 
ply that direct taxation generally, it is 
astonishing the obstacles you encounter, 
and the prejudices you create. Sir, to my 
mind—and I think it is a principle now 
pretty well established—direct taxation 
should be nearly as universal in its appli- 
cation as indirect taxation. The man who 
lives in a palace and a cottager, as con- 
sumers, are proportionally assessed, It is 
not, perhaps, possible that in direct taxa- 
tion you can effect so complete a result— 
perhaps it is not necessary; but that, if 
your revenue is to depend mainly or in a 
great degree upon direct taxation—if it is 
permanently to depend upon direct taxa- 
tion, you must make the application of the 
direct tax general, is to me a conclusion 
which it is impossible to eseape. Nodoubt, 
by establishing a temporary measure of di- 
rect taxation, based upon a large system 
of exemptions, you may give a great im- 
pulse to industry; you may lighten the 
springs of industry very effectually fora 
time; but—not to dwell upon the gross.and 
glaring injustice of a system of finance that 
would tax directly a very nies portion of 
the population—but, looking only to the 
economical aud financial consequences of 
such a system, who cannot but feel that in 
the long run industry itself must suffer 
from such a process? For, after all, what 
is direct taxation founded on a system of 
exemptions? It is confiscation. It. is 
making war upon the capital which ulti- 
mately must employ that very industry 
which you wish to relieve. 

Well, then, when you have examined the 
first and most memorable essay towards the 
establishment of direct taxation which has 
occurred during the same memorable wra 
to which I have called attention in re- 
ference to the reduction of the Customs and 
Excise duties, is the instance of the pro- 


perty and income tax very encouraging to 
the Minister who looks to direct taxation 


as the means of supplying a deficiency ? 
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Framed with alk the - ional .cireum- 
stances to which I advert it maar pg 
ines ys oe with gross injustice 


Not that I am urging this as any i 
to the Minister who introduced it; the law 
being avowedly @ temporary measure, 


a 
measure to meet peculiar ci " 
to encounter a special emergency, he was 
perfectly justi in the course which he 
nek and met with bd | which he 
eserved; but I am s ing of a 

of finance of which a tax like that te ehioh 
I am now referring is to become a perma 
nent feature. This tax, framed by the most 
adroit of modern financiers, softened in 
all those circumstances which would have 
created hostility, has yet encountered 
such a de of odium, is, notwithstand- 
ing, acknowledged to be the source of so 
much oppression, that we have not been 
able to keep it standing; -that we have been 
obliged—at least those who were res 
ible for the finances of the country have 
been obliged—to go upon their knees to 
the House of Commons to ensure it.» pr 
visional existence; and, as ‘I have 
reminded the House, it now has for two 
years been submitted to the severest ordeal 
to which any mode of raising the public re- 
venue can be submitted—the i 
scrutiny of a Committee of the House of 
Commons—judges who are themselves vic- 
tims, and who are, therefore, alive to all the 
grievances into which they have to inquire. 

Well, but if I proceed a step further, 
and endeavour to induce the House to con- 
sider whether the system of direct taxation 
is that simple, that facile, and that. satis- 
factory method by which the revenue can 
be raised in a country like England, can I 
shut my eyes to the remarkable cireum- 
stances whieh occurred in the last Session 
of Parliament, with respect to direct tax- 
ation? What was the principal feature of 
the last financial year? The abolition of 
one of the most considerable sources of 
direct taxation. The Minister of the day, 
at *‘ one fell swoop,” by the repeal of 
window duty, deprived us of very nearly 
two millions GIy Hops by direct 
tion. [Cries of “ No, no!” |. I think I 
shall be able to show that to be the case. 
I think I ean show to hon, Gentlemen op- 
posite, who I am willing to believe are on 
this occasion friendly critics, that I mak 
no statement on the subject whieh is 
fully preintyinacs "Es + ity 
direct taxation was not in. 


~~ 
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ret taxation to the amount of nearly 
2,000,000. was at once taken off; but 
ther it was remitted not upon fiscal but 
upon sani considerations. Hvery one 
knows now, however, that all the sani 
Objects which we wished to accompli 
could have been accomplished had the di- 
rect tax remained. [ Ories of “‘ No, no!” 
and Cheers.| 1 think I shall have no dif- 
in showing that that is the fact— 
that we might have derived from a tax 
windows a revenue not less than that 
we have lost, and yet obtained at 
the same time all the sanitary results which 
we wished to lish. This plea—this 
plausible plea but miserable pretext—of 
considerations prevailed; and the 
co is, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has lost 2,000,0000. raised by 
direct taxation. But now let mie notice 
the murmuring negative of some hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite; because I waited for that 
with great interest, as it is a fresh illus- 
tration of the important results which I 
wish to impress upon the consideration of 
the House. ‘‘ No,” says the hon. Gentle- 
man, “ you do not lose nearly 2,000,0001., 
you forget the substitution of the house 
tax.” Now, were I to fix upon any 
measure which more alarms me—when 
taught to believe that direct taxation is to 
be the main source to which a Minister of 
Finance is to look for revenue in this 
country —it would be that very sub- 
stituted house tax, the recollection of 
which made hon. Members opposite mur- 
mut their negative to my previous state- 
ment respecting our loss by the repeal of 
the window tax. The revenue of the coun- 
could not bear that rude and entire 
loss of nearly 2,000,0000. sterling annually 
by the repeal of the window tax; and it 
was necessary, therefore, to have some 
substitute, to find some means, by which 
our revenue could be sustained. What did 
you do? You could not recur to Cus- 
toms duties in the teeth of that catalogue 
of exploits which I have enumerated. You 
sould not have recourse again to Ex- 
cise duties, when you yourselves were 


bringing forward Motions asking for the 
extensive of Excise duties. You 
were obli to have recourse to direct 


taxation even while you reduced one source 
of direct taxation to such an enormous 
amount. What then. did you do? You 
Faised your direct taxation by a form 
which I have always considered it was im- 
gery for any tax to take more 

or less oppressive—I mean a house 
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tax. But what did you do? That inva 
luable weapon in your financial 


Ul 


was taken down carelessly, and 
may say, with # very inglorious result. 
You raised but a small revenue by 
our taxation. Out of 3,500,000 houses, 
ollowing the vicious principle which per- 
vaded our direct taxation, you taxed 
but little more than 400,000; and you 
in practically announced to the le 
this country that direct taxation is into- 
lerable, unless it be based upon 4 large 
system of exemptions. 

Well, now, Sir, I think I have shown to 
the Committee, by recalling facts, and 
by prevailing on the House calmly to 
su their past career, some reason 
which should induce them to be at least 
of the opinion that the great difficulties 
of raising revenue in this country are not 
confined to Customs duties, as the early 
cheer of hon. Members opposite would 
have seemed to intimate, nor to Excise 
duties, as my hon. Friends near me may 
be of opinion; but that if you attempt 
in this country to establish a system of 
direct taxation upon any principles caleu- 
lated to produce permanent effects, you are 
stopped either by the prejudice of the House 
of Commons, or by a sense on the part of 
the people of the intolerable incidence 
of that form of taxation. Sir, the moral 
which I would draw from this—which I 
should wish earnestly to impress upon the 
House — because they may rest assured 
that the time is not far distant when upon 
this subject they must arrive at some defi- 
nite conelusion—is, that they should adopt 
some certain principles, and act upon 
them, in the management of their financial 
affairs. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who in these days is to make the financial 
statement, and who is supposed to be in 
the possession of that happy, or that em- 
barrassing, incident—a surplus, is looked 
upon by both sides of the House as an indi- 
vidual who is merely the object of prey 
and plunder. In the general seramble 
every one wishes to obtain his paper and 
no one looks to the future. No one looks 
to the inevitable danger which must be 
impending over the finances of a country 
where all demand relief, while at the same 
time they lay down principles which Bon 
vent the raising of taxes in any form 
whatever, whether upon articles of foreign 
import or articles of home manufacture, or 
in the shape of direct contributions; for at 
this moment we have come—the conse- 
quence of the policy of the last ten years 
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has brought ué—to this result, that the] I think it due to the right lion. Gen- 
House of Cottimons disapproves of all three | tleman, and I think which, with all 
methods of taxation. - [eo to him, is of still more import 
Having made these observations, which | ance, it will be interesting to the 
I shall, I fear, have most painfully to apply House and to the country—while our ex- 
in the course of my subsequent remarks, ce upon the subject is fresh, that 
will now call the attention of the Commit-| we should trace the action upon our Cus- 
tee to the income oye > des mg of the | toms revenue of these remissions of duty 
ear which has just closed. In February, | made by the right hon. Gentleman 
186i, the income for the year ending this} The ve coffee, it will be recol- 
month of April, 1852, was estimated by | lected, was reduced last year from 64. per 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir C. | Ib. on foreign, and 4d. per Ib. on colomial, 
Wood) at 52,140,0007. The actual income | to a uniform duty of 3d. Ib. Now, 
which has accrued has been 52,468,317. | this is the effect of that reduction of dut 


[Cheers.] Therighthon. Gentleman whose 
actual has exceeded his estimated income, 
is well entitled to that cheer. But I am 
bound to say that the statement which I 
have made does not do sufficient justice to 
the merits of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
because it is not merely the fact that the 
actual income has exceeded the estimated 
by nearly 330,0007., but I must say in the 
interval a vast remission of taxation took 
place; and yet, notwithstanding these vast 
remissions, the actual income of the year 
just ended has exceeded the estimated 
income for the year. For during that gc 
riod the right hon. Gentleman repealed the 
window tax, by which (though he incurred 
only half a year’s loss) a loss of 620,0007. 
in the year was experienced, after allowing, 
of course, for the substituted house tax. 
Within that period the right hon.Gentleman 
also reddeed the duty on coffee and upon 
timber, and he has also had to encounter 
one of the most considerable reductions 
which have occurred in the sugar duties. 
But notwithstanding this great remission 
of direct taxation, and this reduction of 
the duties on three of the most important 
articles of foreign import, the actual in- 
come of the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer has exceeded 
that estimated by him, and which estimate 
was made without reference to thoge reduc- 
tions, by a sum of more than 270,001. 
Upon that view the right hon. Gentleman 
estimated the revenue which he should de- 
rive from the Customs at 20,400,0002., 
and he anticipated a loss to the revenue, 
from the reduction of the duties on sugar, 
coffee, and timber, of 800,0002., which, 
however, trusting to the increased power 
of consumption in the community, he placed 
in his budget at only 400,0000.; there- 
fore, in truth, from the Customs ba 
hon. Gentleman estimated he would re 
20,400,0007., and we have obtained from 
them 20,673,000/. 





upon the consumption of the article. 
will first take ry use In By year 
ending April, 1851, the i foreign 
sellin Wintuaed was 2076315 Ibs: ; in 
the year ending April, 1852, there has 
been an increase in the corsuinption from 
2,076,375 Ibs. to 5,524,000 Ibs., being an 
increase in the 1852, as compared 
with 1851, of nearly 3,448,000 Ibs. Nor 
has this increase been obtained at the ex- 
pense of the growers of colonial coffee: for 
while in 1851 we imported but 28,216,000 
Ibs. of colonial coffee, in 1852, after the 
reduction of the duty, and concurrent with 
that great increase in the consum 

of foreign coffee, instead of 28,216,000 
Ibs., we have imported of colonial éoffee 
29,150,000 Ibs. In 1850 we imported 
32,511,000 Ibs. of foreign and colonial 
coffee; in 185] the demand had fallen to 
30,292,000 1bs.; butin 1852, after the re 
duction of the duty made by the a 
Gentleman, it has risen from 30,292,000 
Ibs. in 1851, to 34,680,000 Ibs. I speak 
now, of course, of both foreign and colonial. 
The estimated loss of duty was 176,0000.; 
the amount of duty really lost has been 
but 112,0000. 

The Committee will recollect also that 
the right hon. Gentleman reduced the d 
upon foreign timber from 15s. to 7¢. 
on hewn, and from 20s. to 10s. on sawn: 
The estimated loss by this reduction was 
286,0007.; the actual loss has been but 
126,0007. I know that - o, detail in 
which perhaps I - ought to 
severe ; but I think %e due to the sfeht 
hon. Gentleman, and also to the subject, 
that the House should thoroughly ufider: 
stand its position at the moment, 
In 1851 we imported 275,000 loads of 
foreign timber, and in 1852, 440,000 
loads. If you come to colonial timber—I 

now of hewn—in 1851 we imp 
619,000 loads, and in 1852, 671,000. 
In 1851 we iniported 352,000 loads of 
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foreign sawn timber, while in 1852 the 

uantity im amounted to 514,000 
Ae In the year 1851 the quantity of 
colonial sawn timber im was 454,000 
loads, and notwithstanding the increase in 


the foreign im ion, the quantity im- 

in 1852 from the re was 
26,000 loads. Thus, while in the year 
1851 the total quantity imported from 
foreign countries of both ‘“‘hewn”’ and 
‘sawn’ timber was only 628,000 loads, 
in the year just terminated the quantity 
has increased to 954,000 loads. From 
the colonies the total importation of both 
“hewn’”’ and ‘‘sawn’’ timber has in- 
creased from 1,074,000 loads in 1851, 
to 1,200,000 in 1852. 

Passing from the reduction of the duties 
upon coffee and timber, I come now to the 
reduction of the duty on sugar. While a 
loss, then, though not a very important 
one, thus resulted from the reduction of 
the duties upon coffee and timber, greatly 
as the consumption of thoee articles was 
increased by that reduction, the effect of 
the reduction of duty upon the consump- 
tion of sugar is so remarkable, that I feel 
it my duty to trouble the House also 
upon that subject. In the year 1851 
we imported of British and foreign sugar 
7,200,000 ewts.; in 1852 the imports in- 
creased to 7,613,000 ewts. Since the al- 
teration in 1846 the increase of our con- 
sumption of sugar has been 1,900,000 
ewts. This is unrefined only. I have 
the other figures, but will not weary the 
House with them. In 1851 we imported 
5,093,000 ewts. of British colonial sugar ; 
in 1852 the quantity increased to 5,207,000 
ewts., showing an increase during the past 
year, as compared with the previous year, 
of 114,000 ecwts. During the last six 
years the consumption of sugar in this 
country has increased 95,000 tons, being 
nearly 33 per cent upon its consumption 
in the year 1846. Now, with respect to 
revenue derived from sugar; in 1852 we 
received 4,163,535!., being—although we 
caleulated upon a loss of upwards of 
330,0007. or 340,000/. iast year—an ac- 
tual loss of only 3091. 

I now proceed with the estimated in- 
come in detail for the year 1851-2, as 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer in February 
last. I have already stated that the reve- 
nue from the Customs the right hon. Gen- 
tleman estimated at 20,400,000;—the ac- 
tual receipts have been 20,663,0007. The 
estimated Excise duty was 14,000,0001,; 
The Chancellor of the Eachequer 
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we have received 14,543,000). The right 
hon. Baronet estimated from his Stamps 
6,310,0007.; he received from his S 
or rather we received for him—6,346, 0001. 
The right hon. Baronet estimated from his 
Taxes 4,348,000/.; but in uence of 
the reduction of the window duty and the 
partial substitution of the house tax, in- 
stead of 4,348,000/., the actual receipts 
have been only 3,691,0007.; and I am 
sorry to say that in the subsequent half 
ear so large a sum will not be received, 
ause the right hon. Baronet had the 
advantage of receiving one half year’s 
window tax. I now come to the Property 
and Income tax :—that was estimated at 
5,380,000.:—the right hon. Gentleman’s 
estimate was realised only to the amount 
of 5,283,0001., being a diminution of 
nearly 100,0007. The Post Office revenue 
he estimated at 830,000/.;—but such has 
been the extraordinary effect—among other 
causes, no doubt—of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, that instead of receiving that sum— 
[A laugh]—the hon. Member may laugh 
at my statement, but I can assure him it is 
correct, and when he becomes Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he will learr what an 
advantage it is to have something which 
gives an impulse to such sources of revenue 
—the estimate of 830,000/. for the Post 
Office has been considerably exceeded, the 
actual income having been 1,056,0001. Be- 
sides the great effect of the Exhibition upon 
that branch of the revenue, there is also 
to be considered the effect of the late 
Census. Our postage bill for the Census, 
if I can trust my recollection, was nearly 
32,0001.: that amount will not, however, 
figure in this branch of revenue in the 
next year. The right hon. Gentleman esti- 
mated the ‘‘ Woods” at 160,0007. The 
“* Woods ’’ gave 190,0007. The ‘* Miscel- 
laneous ’’ he estimated at 262,0001.; they 
turned out to be 287,0007. ** Old Stores ” 
were estimated at 450,000/.; but they 
realised only 395,0007, As I have stated 
before, the right hon. Gentleman’s total 
estimate of the income of the year just 
ended was 52,140,0001., while the actual 
income has been 52,468,3171. 

The estimated expenditure of the right 
hon. Gentleman in the year just ended was 
50,247,0001.;—the actual expenditure has 
been 50,291,0007. It is unnecessary for 
me to go through the items of the esti- 
mated expenditure; I have said, I trust, 
sufficient to place the last year of the 
official career of the right hon. Gentleman 
fairly before the House. I have, Sir, on 
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his behalf, the satisfaction of 

the table of the House the ovtoral telcos 
sheet at the end of the year, whence it 
appears, as the consequence of the facts 
which I have stated, that there is a 
surplus revenue for the past year of 
2,176,9981. 

I have now, Sir, to come to the Esti- 
mates and Expenditure of another year, in 
which I am more deeply interested than in 
those figures which I have already placed 
before the House. For the estimated ex- 
penditure of this year Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are scarcely responsible :—they 
have of course an official responsibility 
from which they do not wish to escape; 
but it is known to the House that the Esti- 
mates for the present year were p 
by our predecessors, and had been laid on 
the table when we succeeded to office; and 
the responsibility of the Government with 
respect to them is now shared by the 
House, which has passed the greater part 
of those Estimates. The estimated ex- 
penditure for this year—that is, for 1852-3 
—is 51,163,9791.; and it is thus formed: 
“The Interest on the Funded Debt’’ is 
27,548,0001.; last year the amount under 
this head was 27,576,9801.—the reduction 
which has taken place being in consequence 
of the operation of the Sinking Fund 
The interest upon Exchequer Bi 
mated at 402,000; last year the pone: 
was 401,5451. The total re upon the 
Debt, therefore, is 27,950,0000.; last year 
it was 27,978,525. The other ¢ 
upon the Consolidated Fund are, for this 
year 2,600,0007.; for the last year they 
amounted to 2,614,4167. The total charge 
upon the Consolidated Fund is, therefore, 
30,550,0001.; in the preceding year it was 
30,592,9417. For the Army, including 
the Commissariat, the estimate for the 
present year is 6,491,893; for the Navy, 
6,493,000/.; the estimate for the Navy, 
however, includes a sum of 870,1581. for 
the packet service, so that the expenditure 
for the Navy is really only 5,622,8421.; 
but, with the packet service included, it 
figures in the estimates for 6,493,0000. 
The estimated expenditure for the Ordnance 
Department is 2,437,0002.; the “* Miscel- 
laneous,”’ now called the Civil Estimates, 
are 4,182,0007. Last year—I make this 
remark because, for the present year, they 
were, to a certain extent, prepared by Her 
Majesty’s present Government—the “ Mis- 

eous amounted to 4,114,2651., while, 
for the present year, as I have stated, the 
estimated expenditure is 4,182,000. This 
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increase in the Miscellaneous Estimates 
has been occasioned by two circumstances 
—by the transference the Woods and 
Forests, of a charge to the amount, I 
think, if I recollect rightly, of something 
veo 65,0002. per year, 2 therefore, 
ere is @ proportionate, or ly a 
; head of 


ses ae reduction under the 
oods and Forests; and also by some in- 


erease in the charge for the convict ser- 
vice. 

The next item to which I have to allude 
is a sorrowful affair. It is the item for 
the charge of the Kafir war. The Commit- 
tee will recollect that I moved a vote very 
early after acceding to office of 460,0007. on 
account of the war. When that vote 
was moved, I confess I was not without 
hope that it would be the last vote of the 
kind which we should have to bring under 
the consideration of a Committee of Supply. 
But the information which we then expect- 
ed, and which was at hand, unfortunately 

ved to be of a very different character 

m that which we indulged a belief it 
would assume. It is impossible, therefore, 
that I can, with a due sense of what I 
think becomes a person responsible for the 
finances of the country, allow that vote 
alone to be provided for by the Commit- 

ted! , it would be very easy, 
especially after having obtained a vote, 
in the case of a distant war, where there 
is not that power of ascertaining the 
state of affairs so correctly as in a Euro- 
an conflict, or one the scene of which 
is near at hand—it would undoubtedly be 
very easy to leave something to chance, and 
allow, if further supplies should be wanted, 
that they should be drawn from the gene- 
ral military chest. But I hope the Com- 
mittee will agree with me in holdin 
that such would be a very exceptional an 
ruinous system, and that it is much better 
to form some—I will not say extravagant 
—but some fair and temperate estimate of 
what may be considered absolutely neces- 
sary, and endeavour to meet the wants of 
the service by a specific vote. Well, then, 
under these circumstances I have acted. 
I know there is a great prejudice with re- 
spect to the conduct of wars in distant de- 
cies—where what occurs is not sub- 


ject to that criticism and explanation to 


which it would be liable in countries nearer 
home. But I am bound to say this—that 
the commissariat of the Army at the Cape 
is: under the immediate control of the Trea- 
sury, and that the Treasury has sent out 
officers to conduct operations there—that 





if ot m¢ by 
most anxious desire to fulfil their duty to 


taken 
their 


scoonspliched 


when I say that the commis- 
sariat was never carried on with more effi- 
ciency, or with a greater regard to genuine 
economy. Taking all this into considera- 
tion—and I could prove the strict truth of 
my last observation by referring to the 
surplus left for this year from the yote 
taken in the last year of 300,000/. by the 
ight hon. Gentleman opposite—and cal- 
culating (which I do) that the vote of 
460,0001., assisted by such surplus as 
by the good management of these gentle- 
men we have from the 300,000/., cannot 
be safely relied upon for carrying us on 
further the end of May, or the begin- 
ming of June, I have made up my mind, 
Wi Aagd nr ps . my Colleagues, and 
on the part of my Uo » to pro 
an sdditional vote of 200,001; end, if 
the Committee sanction that proposition, 
the Kafir war will appear in the estimate 
of this year at 660,000/. 

There is yet another item for which 
we are responsible in the estimated expen- 
diture of this year, and that is the charge 
for the Militia, [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] Why, really, 
the vote is not much larger than the ma- 
jority which sanctioned the measure. If 
the Committee will sanction my estimate, 
the charge will be 350,0001. 

The total of the estimated Expenditure 
for the year ending April, 1853, will there- 
fore be 51,163,9791., the figures which I 
gave before. 

I now come to consider the sources of 
Supply ; and the House will now see that 
the few observations which I presumed to 
make on the subject of taxation, and upon 
the temper of this House upon the subject 
of taxation, were not altogether inappro- 
priate. The question is, how are we to 
meet this expenditure ; and I now come to 
the estimated income which I am going to 
submit to the Committee. 

The Customs duties realised last year, 
as will be fresh in the recollection of the 
Committee, amounted to 20,673,954. 
The Chancellor of the Eauchequer 
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considerable reductions in 
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astonishment of Gentlemen opposite—very 
much acted upon nthe Deaoes eles The 
very great impulse given to consumption 
tr ae great pr A of last 4 3 


the | attributable, not altogether to the 0 


foreigners into the country, but to the in- 
by the wast aid es ich 
y spirit of enterprise whi 
wr out the whole island. 

ow, Sir, under these circumstances I do 
not feel justified in counting upon any con- 
siderable increase of the Customs revenue 
during the present year, but rather the 
reyerse ; and I have also to encounter that 
which the Committee must not forget—I 
have to encounter this year a further re- 
duction of the sugar duties ; and although 
the caleulated amount of that reduction is 
not so considerable as that which was ex- 
pasionaed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
ate Chancellor of the Exchequer, still I 
am not sanguine that the result will be so 
completely triumphant and successful this 
year as it was last. I therefore think 
we must count upon some loss from the 
reduction of the sugar duties. The caleu- 
lated loss on that head of revenue is some- 
thing like 135,000%. But I hope it will 
not be a total loss, After the marvellous 
results which I have communicated to the 
House this evening as the consequence of 
the last reduction of the sugar duties, one is 
naturally sanguine; but still last year, as 
regards consumption, was an exceptional 
year, and we should be blind to the truth 
if we took that as an average year ;“and I 
do think there will be some loss upon the 
revenue derived from the duties on sugar. 
Under these circumstances, Sir— takin 
into consideration that last year afford 
extraordinary sources of consumption, and 
taking into consideration also the inevitable 
and further reduction of the s duties 
this year—I think it most prudent, after 
examining all the items, and giving to the 
subject the utmost deliberation I could 
bestow upon it, to take the revenue of the 
Customs at the amount it reached the year 
before the Exhibition, namely, the year 
1850; and I therefore estimate the receipts 
for the Customs at 20,572,0001., which is 
rather more than 100,000/., less than has 
been derived from the same source in the 
year just concluded. 

I now come to the Excise, It may be 
necessary to make some deductions 
the Excise in the items of stage-carriage 
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not given 
as ie will bestow upon it next year, yd 
sidered of so slight importance. But 


effect of the Exhibition upon the stage-|n 


jage and railway duty was yery con- 
sidereble. I must also, with to the 
Excise, make same allowance for the re- 
dueed produce of the hop duty: the dut, 
which will be receivable in this year wi 
owing to the season, be considerably below 
that of the year preceding. On the other 
hand, there is a considerable increase in 
the malt duty, which will become payable 
on the 10th of October next, and which 
has ney hen paper anned . It has increased (3 
much beyo: e corresponding period 
last Ming The following wil te the state 
os inne with regard to the Excise 
duties. The revenue from source 
for the eer ending 1852 was 14,543,8951. 
From this amount it is necessary, in esti- 
mating the produce of this branch of the 
reyenue for the present year, to deduct 
about 189,0001. for the probable diminu- 
ton Be hop rll and a further om 
for the reduction of the s i 
railway duty, which I estimate at 50,0001, 
making together 239,0007. Deducting 
this sum from the Excise revenue of last 
year, the revenue for the present year 
would stand at 14,304,895, I estimate 
the increase of the malt duty at 300,0002., 
which, added to the figures I have just 
stated, gives 14,604,895/. as the estimated 
probable revenue of the Excise for the pre- 
sent year. ; 

I estimate the Stamps for this year at 
6,339,000/., which is about the same 
amount as they yielded last year. The 
produce of the Stamp duties for the year 
ending the 5th April, 1852, amounted to 
6,346,0007. As the new duties have been 
in operation since October, 1850, I think 
their effects may be considered fully de- 
veloped, and I do not consider there is 
any reason to suppose that we may not 
take the amount of the Stamp duty at 
6,339,0002, 

The Taxes, which last year amounted 
to 3,691,2257., ‘I am obliged to take this 
year at 3,090,000. This considerable 
diminution is occasioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman in his last year having re- 
ceived half a ye of the window duty. He 
received 3,691,225. We may add to 








therefore, that 
Taxes at 3,090,000. The P ' 
for this ved ¥ of course he iJ the 
amount e Property tax produced th 
last year, because the Donate are 
aware that the Property itself does 
not virtually ceage until 0 . There- 
fore, whatever the decision of the House 
may be upon the subject, bat & year’s 
Property tax will naturally and must ne- 
peeks, Fe eve ne ee 
ear. erefore the Pro 
would be about 2,600, 0002, 7 oF 

The reyenue from the Post Office I take 

at 938,000/. I am obliged to allow for the 
effect of the Exhibition and for the ex- 
penditure upon the Census, and also for 
the settling of a contested account with 
the railways with regard to the carriage of 
mails. I am, I believe, justified im taki 
the Post Office at 938,000/. The W. 
I take at 235,000). Last year they pro- 
duced only 190,0007.; but their produee 
will be increased this year by the transfer 
to the Miscellaneous Estimates of certain 
charges which the Woods have heretofore 
borne. The Miscellaneous taxes I take 
at 260,000. The Old Stores I estimate 
at 400,000, 

These various items make an te 
income of 49,038,000/., showing a defi- 
ciency of 2,125,000/, You have, there- 
fore, without the Property and Income tax, 
a deficit to that amount. That will be the 
deficit for this year; but of course the 
Committee is aware that in the year 
1853-4 that deficit would be ut 
4,250,000/., all things remaining the same, 

Now to complete the picture which I 
have placed before the Committee, and 
which I haye endeavoured to place before 
it in an unvarnished manner, I think it 
will be e ient, before we come to any 
decision—before I state to the House the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
feel it their duty to recommend—I think 
it will be desirable to place the financial 
position of the country, both as to the last 
year, and the year, in a ps 
position, assuming that the Property 
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Income tax had not been continued for 
one but for two years; and with that ob- 
ject I will offer to the Honse the estimate 
which I believe the Property and Income 
tax would produce for another year. Now, 
Sir, I know that on this subject consider- 
able controversy has occ The right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer experienced a loss of upwards 
of 100,000. in the receipt of the Property 
tax as com with his estimate. I have 
investigated this subject with the utmost 
attention I could command, and I am bound 
to say—and I will give my reasons to the 
Committee for saying it—I am bound to say 
that there really has been no diminution 
in the proceeds of the Property and In- 
come tax. What I mean is this: that there 
has been no diminution in the total assess- 
ments to the Property tax in the present 
year when compared with the two pre- 
ceding years, notwithstanding the right 
hon. Gentleman has received upwards of 
100,0007. less than in the preceding year; 
and I will explain to the Committee how 
this arose. It arose, in the first place, 
from the great delay in accomplishing the 
assessments under the Property and In- 
come tax. The Act for the continuance 
of the Property and Income tax was not 
passed till the 5th of June; there was, 
consequently, great delay in making out 
the assessments, and consequently there 
were great arrears. At that time, too, un- 
fortunately, the Office on which the duty of 
making these assessments devolved, was so 
much occupied with the arrangements con- 
nected with the Census, that the delay 
was unavoidable, But the Committee will 
see by the returns which I am about to 
place before them, that there has been no 
diminution in the total assessment of pro- 
perty in the present year as compared with 
the two preceding years. I will take the 
years 1850, 1851, and 1852. The total 
amount of duty assessed in the year 1850 
was 5,727,971. In the year 1851, the 
total duty assessed was 5,739,708/. In 
i ear 1852, which has just expired, the 
assessment was 5,758,7091., against 
e sum of 5,727,9771. in 1850. But al- 
ough I have shown that the assessment 
has not decreased, there has been a reduc- 
tion of the amount actually paid into the 
Exchequer. For example—the payments 
into the Exchequer ‘in the year 1850 
amounted to 5,466,249/.; in 1851 the 
yments amounted to 5,403,3791.; in 
1852 the sum paid was 5,283,800/. There- 
fore the country had a right to suppose 
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there had been a great diminution in the 

roceeds of the Property and Income tax. 

ut, in fact, the amount assessed was not 
diminished, but increased, and a great por- 
tion of the arrears has already been ob- 
tained. Sir, I now come to the cause of 
the great diminution which occurred in the 
amount of duty paid into the Exchequer. 
The diminution oceurred under Schedule 
D. In the year 1849 a great diminution 
occurred in the proceeds from ‘‘ trades and 
professions ’’ which are levied under this 
schedule. From the sum of 1,754,0000. 
the proceeds fell in 1849 to 1,584,0002. 
In 1850 it again dropped to 1,570,0001.; 
in 1851 it rallied to 1,593,0002. Now, 
Sir, I am sure I have no prejudice on the 
ay pe and I am bound to say that so far 
as I can form an opinion from the informa- 
tion laid before me there can be no doubt that 
the diminution in Schedule D is solely and 
entirely to be ascribed to the unhappy com- 
mercial year 1847. But now let us look 
at the proceeds under Schedule D in the 
year which is just completed. Instead of 
the amount being 1,584,000/., as it was in 
1849, it has reached 1,604,0007.; and I, 
am informed by those who are most com- 
petent to form an opinion on the subject, 
that we may look with perfect confidence 
to the assessments under Schedule D en- 
tirely rallying, because there is no doubt 
that, although I appear before you with a 
deficiency, the state of the country is, 
as far as this schedule is concerned, 
one of great and sound prosperity. I 
may be excused for reminding the Com- 
mittee—for in order to put the case clearly 
before hon. Members it is necessary to re- 
fer to many things with which they are 
familiar—that the assessment under Sche- 
dule D is not made on the actual profits of 
the year, but on the average profits of the 
three preceding years, and, therefore, if 
a bad year like that of 1847 occurs, falling 
into the average, it would diminish its 
amount just in the same way as a bad year 
affects the average made under the Tithe 
Commutation Act. 

But, Sir, as it is my business before 
this Committee to state that which I be- 
lieve to be rigidly the truth on all sub- 
jects connected with the finance and com- 
merce of the country, so I think that hon. 
Gentlemen will believe me when I tell 
them—and I do tell them with t re- 
gret—that there are classes in this coun- 
try who are not prospering, and that the 
effect of their adversity is beginning to 
tell upon the Property and Income tax, 
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This 2 the aie ates, I falfil the 
dut stating this with great regret— 
but this is the fret year in whih a oe 
cellor of the Exchequer, in estimating 
amount to be received from the Property 
and Income tax, has been warned by the 
highest authorities that he must be pre- 

to make some allowance for re- 
duced rentals, And I have to state more 
than that. I am informed that it is more 
than probable that the permission, the 
privilege, that was accorded last Session 
to the British farmers, assessed under 
Schedule B, will be acted upon to a 
very considerable extent. Now, the Com- 
mittee must perceive how difficult it must 
be to find data whereon to found an 
estimate of the deduction which it may 
be necessary to make under the two heads 
to which I have referred. But it is my 
duty to inform the Committee that a re- 
presentation has been made to me by 
those who are best acquainted with the 
subject, and who have officially brought 
these facts before mc. I can assure the 
Committee. that so far from having a pre- 
judice on the subject, although I believe 
nothing would induce me to colour any 
ease to which it may be my duty to refer, 
still I could almost wish that it had fallen 
to any one but myself to have made this 
statement, because I know there are some 
who may imagine I am giving an aspect to 
the statement, however slight, which I may 
not be justified in doing. But I am acting 
upon information which it is impossible for 
me to disregard, and I am recommended 
to deduct not less than 150,0002. from 
the estimated produce of the Property and 
Income tax in consequence of the probable 
losses which may accrue from these two 
causes—namely, the diminution of rental, 
and the decrease of the proceeds under 
Schedule B by the cultivator of the soil 
availing himself of the permission given 
him last year. 

Now, Sir, under these circumstances, 
this would be my estimate of the Property 
and Income tax in case I had to offer to 
the Committee an estimate as to its pro- 
bable produce for the year after October 
next. The amount of revenue derived 
from this source for the year ending April, 
1852, was 5,283,800. We have to add 
to that the sum of 54,000/., an amount 
due, but not collected on account of the 
backwardness of the assessment, making 
together 5,337,800. That would have been 
the estimate of the produce of the Propert 
aud Income tax for the year ending 1853. 
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tnd Inge for tho yet ening 


April 5, 
1853, the sum of 5,187,000I. if, there. 
fore, that formed an item in the complete 
estimate which it would be my duty to 
place before the Committee, the hrs Fi of 
the Estimated Income for the year 1852-53 
(including the 5,187,0000. for P y and 
Income tax) would be 51,625,0000.; and as 
my Estimated Expenditure is 51,163,9792., 
there would be a surplus Income over the 
Expenditure of 461,0210. 
ow, Sir, I hope the Committee have 
obtained from me an unvarnished, and I 
trust clear, account of the financial position 
of the country. This I can truly say, that 
if I have not succeeded in conveying to 
them such an account, it is entirely attribu- 
table to my want of ability and experi- 
ence, and not from any desire to conceal 
anything from them. 

It appears to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, under these circumstances, that there 
is but one course for them to recommend 
to the adoption of the Committee—a course 
which I myself cannot believe any prudent 
man, whatever may be his political or eeo- 
nomical opinions, can for a moment hesi- 
tate in adopting and sanctioning. 

Sir, I have touched upon the extreme 
difficulty which now attends the manage- 
ment of the finances of this country. I 
have endeavoured to bring the Committee 
to such a temper that it may beeome habit- 
uated to consider this all-important sub- 
ject with, permit me to say, more of calm- 
ness and of patience than have accompa- 
nied the statements of a Finance Minister 
of late years. My right hon. predecessor, 
whose abilities 1 recognise with all since- 
rity, no sooner rose in his place than, I 
well recollect, he was assailed by a thou- 
sand demands, which, in each case might 
have been just, but which, when viewed 
with respect to the resources of the country, 
I cannot but feel were unreasonable at the 
time when they were urged, and many of 
which, I regret, were pressed with precipi- 
tation. Her Majesty’s Government would 
not shrink from surveying the whole sys- 
tem of finance, with an attempt, if possible, 
to induce the House of Commons to come 
to some clear and — —_ on the 
principles upon which the public revenue 
em ga seal They look with great 





apprehension to the opinions prevalent in 
C /- 
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this House which seem opposed to all the 
great sources of raising the income of this 
country. They consider that nothing would 
be more injurious than rashly and rapidly 
to reduce the sources of indirect taxation 
while you have come to no general conelu- 


sion as to the principles upon which direct 
taxation shall be levied. They are of opin- 


ion that if we continue in this mood of 
mind—admirable as is the industry, vast 
as is the capital of this country, great as 
are the advantages which are received from 
our political institutions, which have se- 
eured it order, wealth, and liberty—it will 
be impossible to maintain the revenue of 
this country in that manner which the 
public credit and the wants of our national 
establishments require. Sir, we have a 
profound conviction upon this head. We 
deem it our duty to impress upon the Com- 
mittee and upon the country the dangerous 
course in which they have embarked—to 
impress upon them the absolute necessity, 
now or in another Parliament, of arriving 
at some definite understanding on what 
principle the revenue of this country ought 
to be raised. They deem it their duty to 
denounce as most pernicious to all classes 
of this country the systematic reduction of 
indirect taxation, while at the same time 
ou levy your direct taxes from a very 
imited class. Sir, we would not have 
shrunk from undertaking the laborious 
effort of examining the whole of our finan- 
cial system animated by these views and 
actuated by this purpose. But I put it 
with confidence to the Committee whether 
it has been possible for us to undertake a 
. duty which demands labour so patient, 
research so considerable, and an amount of 
time which no Member of the Government, 


I am sure, has yet been able to devote to | 


it. The Committee will, I am sure, recol- 
lect that it is only two months since Her 
Majesty’s present Government acceded un- 
expectedly to office; it is indeed only six 
weeks since that Member of the Govern- 
ment who is peculiarly responsible for the 
conduct of the finances, could, from the 
necessity of meeting his constituents, re- 
sume his seat in the House. And, Sir, 
although the indulgence of the House, of 
which no person can be more sensible than 
myself, has assisted me in attempting to 
conduct the business of this House, still 
the claims of the House and of my depart- 
ment haye, I can assure the Committee, 
rendered it physically impossible for me to 
embark in such an un ing. But, 


Sir, although the proposal which, on the 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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part of the Government, I am going to 
make is one of a very uni i 

use 8 modern one of a 
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ill not suppose we are shrinki 
the fulfilment of our duty, or that, if it 
please the Parliament of this country to 
give us the opportunity, we shall be eon- 
tent with again making provisional propo- 
sitions upon this important subject to the 
House of Commons, Under these vireum- 
stances I am sure the Committee will anti- 
cipate that I shall feel it my duty, on the 
first opportunity, to recommend for their 
adoption a continuance of those duties on 
property and income, for a limited period, 
which have been the subject of your crit- 
icism here, and are now the subject of in- 
a a Select Committee. Sir, it 
would have been very agreeable to me to 
have relieved the industry of the country, 
to have forwarded that great cause of the 
fair adjustment of taxation which I be- 
lieve the majority of the House are in- 
clined on both sides on right principles to 
undertake. That is not in my power. My 
duty has only been to place fain before 
the House of Commons the condition of 
the public finances, and to offer that advice 
which Her Majesty’s Government under 
the circumstances feel it their duty to ten- 
der; and now, Sir, in placing this Resolu- 
tion in your hands, I trust the House will 
on this and on subsequent opportunities 
give me every facility to carry a law which 
shall continue for the limited period of one 
year the present Property and Income tax. 

The CHAIRMAN then read the follow- 
ing Resolutions :— 

** That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, there be issued and ap- 
lied to the Service of the year 1852 the sum of 
1,015,6257. 12s. 10d., being the Surplus of Ways 
and Means granted for the Service of preceding 


years. 
“2. That, towards raising the Supply ted to 
Her Majesty, the respective Duties in t Bri- 


tain on Profits arising from Property, Professions, 
Trades, and Offices, and the Stamp Duties in Ire- 
land, granted by two Acts passed in the sixth year 
of Her present Majesty, and which have so 
continued and amended by several uent 
Acts, shall be further continued for a time to be 
limited.” 


Sm CHARLES WOOD: Sir, it has 
often, in the course of the last five years, 
been my duty to follow the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down when I 
differed from him in most of the observa- 
tions which he addressed to the House; 
but on the present occasion I have the 


more pleasing duty in following him of 
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watched the course which he has taken on 
former occasions with no slight interest, 
that it is with sincere pleasure that I have 
heard this most successful exposition of 

et which he has brought for- 
In the first mgd dheevsr igh pi 


who is placed in the responsi 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer. I have 
for some years past been the object of 
that ‘‘ disposition to prey and plunder” 
which the right hon. Gentleman has re- 
ferred to, and I am not at all sorry to see 
the task of resisting such disposition trans- 
ferred to other hands; at same time 
that I can promise the right hon. Gentle- 
man this, that I shall be no party to prey 
upon and plunder him. I agree with him 
that on former occasions no slight disre- 
gard has been shown to the true interests 
of the country in the attempts that have 
been made for the repeal of taxation that 
the finances of the country could ill spare; 
and though I may refer to the matter at 
another opportunity, yet I will not, on the 
present occasion, interrupt the good feel- 
ing which I hope will prevail to-night by 
alluding more particularly to those parties 
who ihave taken their full share of the 
“pull upon the Exchequer.” I 

with the right hon. Gentleman, that it is 
not easy to find any tax that would be 
palatable to the people; but when the 
right hon. Gentleman, after having made 
out what we, on this side of the House, 
consider as a triumphant case for the 
poliey which we have advocated, proceeds 
to say that there are not as goed grounds 
for reducing indirect taxation as there are 
for reducing direct taxation, I must say 
that I think the evidence he himself has 
adduced is the most complete justification 
of the reductions of indirect taxation that 
have already taken Sir, I eame 
down to this House, being prepared with 


the Stamps, and 1,200,0001. from 
i . I sum up 
whole of these reductions—Customs 
cise, Stamps, and Taxes—and I find 
they amount to a reduction from the tax- 
ation of no less a sum than 12,200,000I. 
in the course of ten years; and I find, at 
the same time, that gre i re- 
venue of the country in , excluding 
the produce received from the income tax 
and extraordinary sources, amounted to 
48,000,0001., while last year the re- 
venue from the same sources amounted to 
46,600,000/.—that is to say, 1,400,0002. 
less than the revenue that was received in 
1842, previous to this reduction of taxes 
to the amount of 12,200,0002. I 

to the House—I appeal to the i i 
appeal to the most prejudiced opponent o 
the policy which has ie years been 
pursued, as to the results of this policy. 
A more triumphant case I do not wish 
see made out than that which the right 
hon. Gentleman has made for us ight; 
and I trust that from his evidence—unsus- 
picious as it is—honourably and i 
as it has been given—the country 
come to the conclusion that sinh > 
pro icy that has been and o to 
bend bp poss acd Saoee Deomeeiie 
isters in this country. I always said that 
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that table c ith the responsibilities 


of office. We have been attacked in many 
with ions which I have had 





to answer as to loud cries of distress 
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that are uttered by every class in the 
community. But now we are told to-night, 
upon the authority of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, speaking from those sources of 
authority of which he is in official posses- 
sion, that, taking one class with another, 
the country is now in a —_ of great ~ 
increasing prosperity. e increase 0 
the Jonas’ is the best proof of the 
country’s prosperity; and I wish no fur- 
ther justification of what has been done 
dvring the last ten years than the state- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman has 
made this evening. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated, though I think not quite 
correctly, what was done with regard to 
the window tax last year. I stated at the 
time that I was in favour of levying a 
tax upon houses, and that I thought the 
mode adopted of levying the tax accor- 
ding to the number of windows was a most 
prejudicial mode of assessing it. All I 
sought to do, therefore, was to alter the 
mode of levying the tax. What I proposed 
was, to produce and substitute one mode 
of levying a tax, with certain reductions, 
for another mode of levying it; and it 
must be remembered that the old tax con- 
tained as many exemptions as the one we 
are now considering. Now the right hon. 
Gentleman has borne most valuable testi- 
mony to the assessment of the income tax. 
Time after time have we been told that the 
falling-off in the income tax was a proof 
of the declining prosperity of the people. 
I remember when the noble Lord who is 
now at the head of the Government in- 
sisted in the strongest manner that the di- 
minution which had taken place in the pro- 
duce of Schedule D was a contradiction 
to everything that was said as to the pros- 
perity of the trading classes; and that it 
established beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that all the representations made on that 
head were a mere delusion: more trade, 
he said, might be carried on, but it was 
carried on at a loss; and an hon. Friend 
of mine, whom I do not now see in 
his place (Mr. Newdegate), has year after 
year oe pamphlets and statements 
in order to prove that the trade of the 
country has been carried on at a loss. 
But now the right hon. Gentleman has for 
ever di ed that illusion, and I trust that 
we shall hear no more of that exploded 
fallacy. We knew that the assessment on 
Schedule D was no test of the trade of the 
year, for it was calculated on an average 
of three preceding years, and therefore 
the apparent falling-off that did take place 
Sir 0, Wood 
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was owing to the unfortunate circumstances 
of the years 1847 and 1848; se that the 
inference drawn from that diminution was 
altogether fallacious. I trust that, after 
what the right hon. Gentleman has stated 
upon this subject—from information placed 
in his hands by his official position—we 
shall have no more of these inferences. I 
shall only refer to one point in connexion 
with the window tax, in confirmation of a 
statement I made at the time when I pro- 
posed to substitute the house for the win- 
dow tax—that the benefit of that substi- 
tution would be felt to a much greater ex- 
tent in agricultural communities than in 
towns. Before I left office, I directed a 
statement to be made containing the pro- 
duce of the old window tax in each county, 
and the amount of the tax which has been 
substituted for it; atid I find, comparing 
agricultural counties with manufacturing 
counties, that the relief has been much 
more considerable in agricultural districts 
than in towns. I will take London, Mid- 
dlesex, and Lancashire as fair specimens 
of the manufacturing districts and towns, 
and I find that in these three the produce 
of the house tax is 260,0007., and the 
amount of the tax given up is 290,0001. 
I will take Lincoln, ‘Norfolk, and Essex as 
fair specimens of the agricultural counties, 
and I find that the produce of the house 
tax in them amounts to 20,000, while 
the amount surrendered is 77,0001.; the 
amount gained by the agricultural counties 
being nearly four times as great as that 
which is retained, whereas in the manufac- 
turing districts the amount gained is little 
more than the amount of the tax that has 
been repealed. Thus the great proportion 
of the relief has been given to agricultural 
counties; and I doubt whether there is any 
other way in which they would have re- 
ceived so much relief as was afforded to 
them by the substitution of the house tax. 
I shall now, Sir, make an observation or 
two upon the right hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
position. He states that supposing the 
income tax to be continued, he will have a 
surplus of 461,0007., and certainly with 
such a surplus it would be madness to at- 
tempt a remission of taxation, especially 
as 1 doubt whether the surplus will be as 
great as the right hon. Gentleman has 
reckoned upon. I think he has very fairly 
estimated the income for the year—if he 
has erred at all, it isin taking the inerease 
in the Excise duties a little too high; but 
he will forgive me for saying that I think 
he will be disappointed as to the probable 
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expenditure on the Kafir war. From the 
best information which I was able to ob- 
tain, the probability was that the 460,0001. 
formerly voted would be nearly expended 
by the end of March; and when it is re- 
membered that the expenditure is going 
on there at the rate of 50,0002. a month, 
I doubt whether the 200,000I. will cover 
the probable expenditure beyond that which 
has been already incurred. I therefore 
think that his estimate of the Excise pro- 
duce is above the mark, while his estimate 


' of the Kafir war expenditure is below the 


mark, so that I fear that the right hon. 
Gentleman will find the surplus less than 
he has stated. But the conclusion to be 
derived from this is only confirmatory of 
the course which the right hon. Gentleman 
is about to take: that there should be no 
alteration of the taxation of the country 
during the present year—to renew the in- 
come tax for another year—and to leave 
everything else precisely as it is. I think 
that in all this the right hon. Gentleman 
acts wisely; and as far as any assistance 
of mine can enable him to pass the Reso- 
lation which he has placed in your hands 
without delay, he shall have it; and I only 
regret that he has postponed his resolu- 
tion for renewing the income tax so long. 
After the inconvenience which was expe- 
rienced last year from the late period when 
the Resolutions were brought before the 
House, I should recommend that they be 
brought forward at as early a period as 
possible; and I trust the House will 
agree with me in seeing the necessity of 
affording every facility for passing this 
Resolution into a law. I confess that I 
consider some inconvenience has arisen 
from its being postponed so long, and I 
trust there will be no further delay. As I 
have already said, I feel that there is no 
necessity for me to make any statement 
on this occasion. I thank the right hon. 
Gentleman for the bold manner in which 
he has spoken out on our financial condi- 
tion. I am grateful to him for the kind 
manner in which he has expressed himself 
towards me personally. I thank him for 
the cordial estimate which he has formed 
of the success of our late policy—I take 
it as an augury that no change will be at- 
tempted to be made. I approve of the 
course which he intends to take for the en- 
suing year; and so far as depends upon me 
—and I trust I may add, the House—every 
facility will be given him to pass his Reso- 
lution with the least possible delay. 

Mn. HUME said, if the Budget of the 
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ight hon. Gentleman had contained any pro- 
ition to relieve the from a 
tion of their burdens, he could have 

stood the satisfaction with which it appear- 
ed to be received. But that was not the 
ease. He shared, however, in that satis- 
faction so far that the — hon. pa a 
had shown by figures and in language 
could not bo ulcenibeauhtih that the poli 
which had been followed ever since 1 
had been most successful; that it had given 
relief to all the pe mine and that 
the prosperity which the people now en- 
joyed took ite vise from the new policy that 
had been adopted. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had spoken out the truth, after having 
satisfied himself by full inquiry; and for’ 
that, he (Mr. Hume) conceived, he was en- 
titled to respect. But there were some 
parts of the speech with which he was not 
satisfied. Whilst he agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman in denouncing all the ex- 
emptions allowed under the income tax, he 
was utterly surprised to find that the right 
hon. “renee netreme t8 statement 
by telling the House that he proposed to 
achtinas: ta very measure which he had 
before denounced as unjust, and a measure 
of confiscation. .Thére was not a public 
officer connected with the collection of the 
income tax who would not tell him that 
nine-tenths of all the trouble they had in 
the matter arose from the exemptions; and 
if that were so, and if at the same time 
the right hon. Gentleman himself de- 
nounced the present measure as unjust, he 
asked him, not to remove the tax, but to 
place it on a sound, just, and permanent 
principle—one which would affect all pro- 
perty, and afford greater facility to the de. 
partment for its collection; but till that 
was done he was a loss to understand how 
any hon. Member could vote for its re- 
newal, The right hon. Gentleman had 
truly stated that in the Committee which 
was now sitting to inquire into the working 
of the tax, there was a general desire to 
abolish all exemptions; and here he must 
express his thanks to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he had assisted those on his 
side to obtain an inquiry. The inquiry 
had taken no thanks to the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Wood) Ww 
him, who stopped the inquiry for six weeks 
—and they would have completed it long 
ago if it had not been for the unfair 
shabby manner in which the right hon. 
Baronet had thwarted their 
But he must say that he was surprised to 
hear the Chancellor of the Exchequer’ first; 
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denounce the measure as and then 
ask the House to continue Up to the 
last quarter of an hour of his speech he 


believed the right hon. Gentleman had no 
intention to renew the income tax. The 
right hon: Gentleman had shown that 
there was a balance this year sufficient to 
ense with the income tax; and if he 
not, he (Mr. Hume) would recommend 
him to lay the difference upon the holders 
of real property. By a paper which he 
held in his hand, it appeared that while 
personal rty paid in legacy duty two 
millions, real property did not pay one 
farthing. During the last fifty-six years, 
jal property had paid 85,763,000U. in 

egacy duty, while real property had not paid 
a shilling. [‘‘No, no! ’’}] He said yes, rae 
and the hon. Gentleman who interrupted 
him was only talking nonsense. He must, 
however, express his satisfaction with the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which must be gratifying to all those who, 
like himself, were advocates of free trade; 
and he contended that a reduction of the 
duties levied on raw materials or articles 
of consumption would be more than made 
up by the increased quantities which in 
that way came into demand. If ever 
there was a speech which proved the truth 
of these principles, it was the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
did not wonder at the glum manner in 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite had re- 
ceived that statement. He marked their 
countenances while the right hon. Gentle- 
man was speaking; and whilst those around 
him testified their approbation by those 
shouts which rung through the House, 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side present- 
ed the most lamentable picture that ever 
was exhibited. It was highly creditable 
to the right hon. Gentleman that he should 
have stated the truth in the way he had 
done; and he (Mr. Hume) hoped he now 
looked back with regret and remorse on his 
me career, and the manner in which he 
treated and persecuted the late right 
hon. Baronet who had first introduced the 
system. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stood now in the same situation in which 
Sir Robert Peel stood after he first intro- 
duced those important changes in our finan- 
cial and commercial system. That right 
hon. Baronet had been persecuted almost 
to the death as a renegade to his principles. 
He was not one of those who would now 
cast back those taunts upon the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite; on the contrary, he 
would give credit to any man who, find- 
Mr. Hume 
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ing that he had been im error, had the 
manliness to come forward and state his 
i ight hon. Gentleman 


that no other eourse was left open for them. 
But let him ask the right hon. Gentleman 
on what principle he denounced the system 
of direct taxation, and yet refused to re- 
lieve the people from the burden of indirect 
taxation. He could not reconeile this con- 
tradietion; and he must say that, so far 
from concurring that there should be an 
end to reduction in taxes on i po ~ 
thought that everything which right 
See Gentienion had stated to-night, in the 
most forcible light, showed the expedieney 
of continuing that system. They mi 

reduce the duty on tea from 2s. a to 
ls. with benefit to the revenue; and he 
did not doubt that if they took off the ex- 
cise duty on soap, they could relieve the 
consumer of the expense of two-thirds of 
that important article. The removal of 
the glass duty had the most bene- 
ficial results. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man —— to do nothing at all. The 
present Budget was a stand-still Budget; 
it did nothing but continue the present 
burdens upon the country. He was ex- 
tremely sorry that no relief was intended 
at the present time. He was one of those 
who certainly expected considerable relief 
to those who were now affeeted the 
Excise regulations. He would ssk the 
right hon. Gentleman to take up the ques- 
tion of the Excise; and he was dent 
that he would rise from the consideration 
of that subjeet with the conviction that 
an exciseman ought not to be admitted 
inte any manufactory in the country. He 
believed that if the Excise duties were re- 
moved from soap and paper, a great impetus 
would be prey the manufacture of those 
articles. Thousands and tens of thousands 
would be employed more than there were 
now; and if the malt tax, also, were remov- 
ed, which he hoped the friends of the Go- 
vernment wo compel them to do, the 
whole expense of the Excise staff, amount- 
ing to 600.0001. or 700,0001. a year, might 
be saved, and the remaining revenue would 
be amply sufficient to earry on the business 
of the country, if only the Government 
would be content with moderate establish- 
ments. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed that the income tax should be con- 
tinued as a temporary measure. If he 


would propose it as a permanent measure, 

















with the right hon. Gentleman in 
this. Up ee there had uae at- 
tempt to establish a principle ir sys- 
tem of taxation. But rae 1842 such a 
principle had been established through the 
glorious efforts of Sir Robert Peel, who 
had manifested a courage which no other 
public man had shown; and he (Mr. Hume) 
never thought of his measures without ex- 
ing what he conscientiously felt, that 
in all his acquaintance with publie men, 
either in his own time or what he had read 
of in history, he had met with no man like 
Sir Robert Peel, who-gave up his friends, 
his party, end even, it might be said, his 
reputation, for what he conscientiously be- 
lieved to be for the benefit and improve- 
ment of his country. Let the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Colleagues imitate his 
example, and go on in the course which he 
had marked out for them. At present the 
Customs and Excise duties amounted to 
seventy-five per cent of the whole taxation 
of the country; that is to say, it was thrown 
upon the industry of the country, and the 
proptietors of land never did pay their fair 
proportion. If the income tax were made 
equal, and all exemptions removed, so that 
the Peer and the artisan were alike made 
to pay their proportions, he would gladly 
support it; for then the working man would 
see that while he paid « penny im direct 
taxes, he was relieved of twenty of indireet 
taxes. When the proposition came regu- 
larly before the House, he would ask the 
right hon. Gentieman to earry out this prin- 
ciple of non-exemption, and not only so, 
but to go a step further, and let the house 
tax be extended to all dwellings. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that out 
four million houses only 350,000 were 
assessed. Why should not the whole num- 
ber be , if this tax was fitting to 
be continued at all? He th » how- 
ever, that a commencement be made 
by putting the tax @ sounder 
than that upon ‘w. it was at present. 
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he should submit to the House the pro- 
priety of taking measures to satisfy that 
tion. 

Ma. NEWDEGATE observed that what 
he meant to say was of a purel 
nature. Soda screnniteditdes ae 
able et of reweths se i: 4 of the 
Exchequer. Hei to 
ode enrvetiineet- tel tuachia aie 
tleman the Member for Halifax (Sir C. 
Wood), who had ted a taunt which he 
had uttered on a former occasion against 
him (Mr. Newdegate). The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that he (Mr. Newdegate) 
had year after year printed, published, and 
circulated that which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman termed a justification ho tant 
oded fallacy. e presumed Ti 
Guinlenane alluded to the calculations 
he had published with to the bal- 
ance trade. He begged to tell the 
right hon. Gentleman, that he (Mr. New- 
degate) adherred to those calculations, and 
to the sec of the results deduced 
from them, and that he had made similar 
calculations for the last year. The balance 
of trade against this country, as shown by 
calculations made on the same system, 
and verified in the same manner, as those 
which he had — with respect to the 
trade of each of the preceding six years, 
amounted to 13,000, on the trade of 
the year 1851; and if the right hon: Gen- 
tleman denied the fact that any such 
amount of capital had been lost te the com- 
mercial classes of this country, he 
to refer him to the accounts which Mi 
cing-lane and Li could furnish on 
the matter, and he would see that 
culations of the losses sustained thi 


-lane estimated at 
.; on the trade 
hon. Gentleman 


Minei 
8,000, 
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Sm CHARLES WOOD was not aware 
that he had used the words “‘ exploded fal- 
lacy’’ as applied to the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate); he 
could, however, assure the hon. Member 
that in whatever expressions he had used, 
he did not intend any discourtesy towards 
him. The hon. Member had published 
pamphlets showing that the e of the 
country was carried on at an anuual loss; 
and he (Sir C. Wood) thought that that 
was completely disproved by the facts which 
had been stated by the right hen. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. T. BARING said, that amongst the 
reasons which would induce him to support 
the Motion of his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, were the very 
considerations which had been urged by 
the hon. Member for Montrose against 
it. So far was he from thinking it a de- 
merit in the Government to stand still 
when they were not sure what might be 
the future expenditure, and when they 
might anticipate a reduction in the reve- 
nue, that he confessed it seemed to him a 
great reason for the expression of praise 
and satisfaction with respect to the course 
which they had pursued. He knew that 
there was great popularity to be derived 
from taking off taxes; but he also knew 
that if there was any duty more incumbent 
than another upon a Minister, it was not to 
endanger the future for any momentary 
purposes of the present. He should be 
very sorry, even if he had the power, to 
throw any doubt or gloom upon the gen- 
erally encouraging prospect which the fu- 
ture held out; and, before he proceeded 
further, he must say, that there was one 
thing in which he quite agreed with the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume), in 
admiration of the motives of the late Sir 
Robert Peel. He had never doubted the 

urity of that great statesman’s motives, 

e had ever felt the greatest admiration 
for his talents, nor had anything ever given 
him greater pain than the necessity under 
which he felt himself placed of opposing 
the measures of 1846. His opinions, how- 
ever, remained unchanged, that in dealin 
with great commercial questions, and wit 
great interests, sudden revolutions were the 
worst and most dangerous experiments. He 
thought his right hon. Friend the Chan- 


eellor of the Exchequer had taken rather | 
too bright a view of thé results of our late | 


commercial legislation; and, for his own 
part, he was bound to say, that from all he 
could gather, the year 1851 had been a 
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disastrous year to the commercial world. He 
did not mean to say that there were not 
here and there exceptions; that there might 
not have been well-combined ions or 
happy speculations; but taking the result 
of the exports and imports of the country, 
the prices of realisation must have left 
@ very serious loss upon those who were in- 
terested in these operations. It might, in- 
deed be said, ‘‘ These are the mere car- 
riers—the middle men—we must look to 
the manufacturers.”” And he was rejoiced 
that his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had been able to state 
that that interest was in a perfectly pros- 
perous condition. He hoped that he should 
see the result in the improvement of tho 
receipts under Schedule D. He did not 
wish to touch upon the question to what 
extent free imports had been conducive to 
the general prosperity of the country; but 
he thought that the financial prosperity of 
the country was in reality in a great mea- 
sure attributable to the measures of 1842, 
and not to those of 1846. It was to the 
imposition of the income and property tax 
that we must mainly attribute our financial 
prosperity. Without that tax, which though 
imposed to meet a pressing emergency, was 
continued for other purposes, we should 
never have been without a deficiency at any 
one period, or have attained our present 
position. Nor did he see, that after all our 
reductions in the Excise and Customs du- 
ties, we could yet dispense with it. It was 
another question to what extent the country 
might have gained by the transfer of taxes. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite said, ‘‘ We have 
taken off ten millions of taxes.”” Yes; but 
the House did not take them off when they 
put on the five millions. During ten years 
five and a half millions per annum was ex- 
tracted from the pockets of the nation by 
the income tax; and out of that they could 
afford every now and then to give alittle in 
the way of remission of taxes. If you pick 
my pocket of 51. a year, at the end of ten 
years you may make me a present of 10/., 
and may give me ll. or 21. occasionally in 
the meanwhile; but let the debtor and cre- 
ditor account be taken, and what would bo 
the result? Let the House take into con- 
sideration what the country had paid in 
taxation by the property tax, and he should 
be very much surprised if it was not found 
that the increase of remission was not so 
great as had been supposed. He did not 
mean to say that they would not show an 
increase; but the remission of ten millions 
had only taken place for a year while the 
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imposition of five millions dated ten years 
ee With respect to the reduction which 


had taken place in the receipts under Sche- 
dale D of the income tax, he quite agreed 
with the Chancellor of the Suleman tha’ 
a. bad year, like 1847, must affect the 
average of the other years; but still he did 
not think that that accounted for the redue- 
tions which had taken place. He thought 
that. there must have been either evasions 
in the returns, or a diminution in the profits 
of trade. But how was the prosperity of 
trade tested? Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
said that this was shown by the exports. 
Well, if they took the exports for any three 
years since 1842, they would see that the 
returns under Schedule D should not have 
diminished, if the exports were to be a real 
test of the prosperity of the country. He 
did not believe that the declared value of 
the exports was in reality the test of the 
prosperity of the country; but that was the 
test which he always heard adduced by 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. He believed, that as the income 
tax continued in force for a longer period, 
the means and the disposition to evade the 
returns under Schedule D would increase; 
and that, although they might have a pros- 
perous year which might swell the average, 
or an adverse year which might diminish it, 
that the tendency and the disposition would 
still be to avoid giving correct. returns. 
While, therefore, he thought that the gen- 
eral prosperity of commerce had not been 
so great as had been supposed, and that 
there were certain classes which had not 
shared that prosperity, he did not think 
that the colonial, the shipping, and the 
agricultural interests were in a state of 
prosperity. Indeed, the calculations they 
had heard that night, that the returns of 
the income tax upon the profits and rental 
of land would be diminished 150,0002., 
would (when they considered how the whole 
profits must have been diminished to amount 
to that sum at 7d. in the pound) show that 
one interest at all events was not in a state 
of prosperity. He could not conclude with- 
out bearing his testimony to the very great 
ability which had been displayed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the state- 
ment they had heard that evening. He 
had a mind which could grapple with any- 
thing, nor did he fail to ornament, eluci- 
date, and enforce whatever he grappled 
with; and the House had that night had 
the exhibition of the greatest talent and 
genius applied to the practical concerns of 
the administration of the country. 
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Mz. JAMES WILSON wer gnine meas 
to admit that the amount of bye 
from this country was not, under all eir- 
cumstances, or at any one particular time, 


t|to be taken as an infallible evidence of 


rosperity ; but he believed that the stead 
aie agg our exports since 1846 had. 
under the circumstances of the country, 
afforded abundant evidence, as stated in 
the speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that the general state of the nation 
was @ prosperous one; and certainly they 
would arrive at a wrong conclusion if they 
took particular statements from Mincing- 
lane and Liverpool as proofs that the 
country generally was not prosperous. The 
losses of the last year arose in a great de- 
gree from speculative transactions based 
upon the unusual profits of the preceding 
year; and in consequence of these losses 
the price of produce abroad had fallen so 
bona that trade was likely to be more pro- 
fitable in the present year than even in 
1850, which was admitted to have been 
the most profitable year for some time. 
If there were any truth in the theory 
which had been propounded by the hon, 
Member for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring), 
with respect to the decrease in the returns 
under Schedule D, these returns ought still 
to have continued to decrease; but a turn 
had already taken place which accorded 
with the theory of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the disastrous years 1847 
and 1848 had diminished the returns of 
the last year, and even to some extent 
those of the present year. If we did not 
take the amount of the exports of the 
country as being an infallible evidence of 
the prosperity of the country, we might at 
least take the general amount of the reve- 
nue derived from consumption through the 
Excise and Customs as a satisfactory evi- 
dence, Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequet had him- 
self shown that although 9,000,0002.. of 
taxation had been reduced in the Customs 
duties during the last ten years, yet these 
duties were within a very small amount of 
what they were before the reduction; there- 
fore it was clear that the consumption of 
the country must have increased so as to 
make up the reduction of 9,000,000/. The 
result with respect to the Excise duties 
was nearly the same. The amount now 
derived from these duties was but very 
little less than before the redaction to the 
extent of 1,500,000/. took place. He 
thought that these two facts, showing the 
great increase of consumption which had. 
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, were - decisive test of Pane 

al prosperit, the coun he 
¢ hon. Gentlesian the 0 or of the 
equer had, in the course of his able 

, referred to the extra consumption 

he said had taken place during the 
last in consequence of the Exhibition. 
Rov, be believed the trade accounts would 
show that very little of the increase which 
took place last year was attributable to that 
cause. With regard to the article of sugar, 
for instance, although the consumption of 
sugar was no doubt unprecedentedly large 
as compared with years, yet for 
the three months already past of this year 
there was an increase in the consumption 
of 15,000 tons, even as against the exten- 
sive consumption of last year. Although, 
n0 doubt, losses had last year been sus- 
tained in some branches of trade, he 
thought there was abundant evidence that 
the general trade of the country was pros- 
perous; and that all that had been said by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 


at 


some remarks from the hon. Member for 
Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring) upon a point 
80 vitally important that he was unwilling 
to allow them to pass without notice. He 
should have been otherwise perfectly satis- 
fied to have allowed the case of the com- 
mercial policy of the last few years to re- 
main on the very able statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who had in a manner highly 
honourable to him, and in a manner pecu- 
liarly his own, laid before the House the 
results of that policy. He would venture 
to say that the speech which the right hon. 
Gendéiaa had that night delivered, consti- 
tuted an epoch in the history of that policy 
which would not be forgotten. But his 
hon: Friend the Member for Huntingdon 
(Mr. T. Baring) had grappled with a state- 
ment which was made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and which was repeated 
AM the right hon. Gentleman the Member 

alifax (Sir Charles Wood); but he must 
say that he did not think that the attempt 
to impair that statement was a sesenshel 
one. According to the right hon. Member 
for Halifax, rilhietions in taxation to the 
amount of 12,200,000/. had been effected 
since 1842, while the produce of the taxes 
on which these reductions had ted 
had come within 1,400,0001. of their ori- 
ginal amount; and he (Mr. Gladstone) 
Mr, J. Wilson 


— 
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might farther point out that if from this 
12,200,0002. was deducted, the reduction 


: 


of the window tax, whi 
reproductive character, the account would 
stand thus: that reductions in 
had been effected to the amount of 
11,000,0002. upon the elastic part of the 
revenue, and that within the merest trifle 
of 100,0002. or 200,0001. the whole of that 
sum had been replaced. The hon. Member 
for Huntingdon said, that if we picked his 
pocket every year of 51., it is no very great 
matter if at the end of ten years we present 
him with 101., and likewise give im 12. 
or 21. occasionally during the intermediate 
time; and he seemed to consider that a fair 
representation of what had taken place. 
But was it so? He said that there had 
been a fund of 5,500,000. from the income 
tax to draw upon during the whole time, 
and seemed to think that when the income 
tax was imposed in 1842, a margin of 
taxation to that extent was at once ob- 
tained, and that the whole of that sum 
came to credit. But he had forgotten 
that 4,000,0002. of ag mye Pe ~ 
ployed in makin e ciency 

3,979, 0002. in rey series, which existed 
in 1842. The amount of taxation imposed 
in 1842 was 5,600,000/., therefore in fact 
only 1,600,0007. instead of 5,000,0000. 
was brought to credit. And when the 
hon. Gentleman spoke of these great reduc- 
tions as having only recently some into 
operation, he must remember that the 
great bulk of the reductions was made in 
the earlier years of the series; for while 
the whole reductions in the Customs and 
Excise amounted to about 11,000,0007., 
7,000,0002. were made before 1845, and 
had been in operation since that period, 
although the income tax did not come into 
operation for the purpose of relief, except 
to a limited extent. The case, therefore, 
stood as it had been stated by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Halifax, that 
reductions to the amount of 11,000,0007. 
per annum had been made in the elastic 
parts of the revenue; and within a trifle 
not worth mentioning the whole of this 
sum had been replaced by the increased 
trade and commerce of the country. He 
would only refer to one other point. When 
the income tax was imposed in the year 
1842, the ordinary revenue of the country 
amounted to 48,000,000/.; in 1845, when 
the commercial system had been in opera- 
tion three years, the ordinary revenue of 
the country had so entirely recovered, that 
it amounted, withoat the income tax, to s 
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. And his hon. Friend mi 
perhaps recollect, that in the year 1845, 
when Sir Robert Peel made his financial 


— with the system of legislation 
h it was intended to introduce; and 
you may, if you please, abandon it. I give 
you your revenue as good as before, after 
all the reductions that have been made;” 
and he invited the House to choose between 
abandoning the income tax, and 

the commercial legislation on the one A 


or of retaining the income tax and con-|i 


tinuing their commereial legislation on the 
other. The House wisely chose the latter, 
with what result the figures before the 
House showed. As regarded the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, he could not 
allow the discussion to close without ex- 
= the satisfaction with whieh he had 
i to it. It appeared to him that, 
justly disregarding any momentary advan- 
tage which he might have gained from at- 
tempting to meet the wishes of one class 
or another, by reductions in taxation which 
the finances and prospects of the 
would not have justified, he had pursued a 
course that entitled him on this occasion to 
the public approbation. Nothing in his 
mind could be plainer than that the con- 
nexion between the commercial and finan- 
cial policy of this country is such, that no 
decision could safely be come to upon one, 
without knowing what course was to be 
pursued with regard to the other. By 
common consent we were now looking to 
the verdict of a new Parliament for a full 
and he trusted final settlement of the ques- 
tion of our future commercial poliey; and 
it was when we should have reached that 
full and final settlement as to our commer- 
cial policy, that the time would have arrived 
for us to deal with the finances of the eoun- 
try. In the meantime he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman not only deserved the credit 
whieh had been accorded to him for the 
clear and able statement which he had 
laid before the House, bat that he also 
deserved still higher credit for the wise 


and prudent course which he reer to | They 


the House to pursue;. and that 
every support which the House could give 


him im facilitating the p of the mea- 
sures which he seamed supporting 
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Ms. H. BAILLIE said, that the ri 
hon. Gentleman who had just resumed 
seat had, in stating the extent to which 
the revenue had recovered, notwithstand- 
ing the reductions of taxes which had 


tion of taxation having taken place. That 
was exemplified by what had taken place 
with respect to the consumption of tea, 
which had increased at least one-third in 
the last ten years, althoughno reduction 
of the duty had taken place. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, that the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had shown how 
admirably the commercial policy of the 
country had worked since 1842, and he 
admitted he deserved credit for having 
done so. But there were Members on his 
side of the House who had, through much 
abuse, consistently, zealously, and hon- 
estly supported that policy. There was 
another party, no doubt as sincere and as 
honest, which had vehemently condemned 
that policy; and first and foremost among 
that sd and the most t of them 
all, he placed the right hon. Gentleman. 
had now brought the right hon. 
Gentleman to acknowledge, with a can- 
dour that did him infinite credit, that all 
that they had been doing had been ty 
and that all that he and his party 
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been doing had been wrong. Would to|cessary to devise some means for relieving 
God Sir Robert Peel had been alive, to/| the people from the torturing to 
listen to the elaborate and profound ho-| which they were subjected by these Com- 


mage paid to him by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the exposition of the 
facts that he had submitted to the House 
to-night! Homage of a more exalted cha- 
racter, or more calculated to increase the 
admiration of the country for the memory 
of that great statesman, was never made, 
either in a senate or any other assembly. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. T. Baring), it 
was said, was to have been the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the present Govern- 
ment; but it appeared from the objections 
he had made, that the country would not 
have gained much from him; because he 
highly approved of the do-nothing policy 
of the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and the country would therefore 
have had in that hon. Gentleman a do- 
nothing Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
hon. Gentleman maintained that the agri- 
cultural, colonial, and ‘shipping interests 
were suffering, and yet he would do no- 
thing for them. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, after having marshalled and 
remarshalled his party, gave the word ‘‘ As 
you were!’’ He had, indeed, shadowed 
out something for the future, but he (Mr. 
Wakley) did not like the shadow, and fan- 
. cied he should like the substance still less. 
The right hon. Gentleman liked indirect 
taxation, but was not favourable to direct 
taxation. Now, he (Mr. Wakley) infinitely 
preferred direct taxation. When the peo- 
ple were directly taxed, they knew the 
exact extent to which they were robbed ; 
but when indirect taxes were levied on 
articles of general consumption, the Go- 
vernment accumulated an enormous reve- 
nue, and the people scarcely knew that 
they were robbed at all. All he would 
ask of the right hon. Gentleman was that 
he would pursue that odious phantom no 
further. He could assure him he was 
mistaken as to the unpopularity of a pro- 
rty tax. What was unpopular was the 
income tax, which taxed the fruits of in- 
dustry in the same proportion as realised 
property, and also the manner in which 
the law was carried out. From the man- 
ner in which the Income Tax Commission- 
ers had behaved, it might be supposed 
their desire was to get rid of the impost 
by tormenting the people until it became 
intolerable—for torment them they did in 
the most unjust manner; and, if the in- 
come tax were continued, it would be ne- 


Mr. Wakley 





missioners. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS concurred in many 
of the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. But he had reduced the surplus 
of 2,172,0001. to 461,000/., without an 
reduction of taxation, and he (Mr. W. 
Williams) wished to point out a means 
of considerably increasing that surplus. 
The interest of the unfunded debt was 
calculated at 402,000/. a year. That was 
at the rate of 21. 5s. 7d., which was three- 
quarters per cent more than was now paid 
for money in the City. If the interest 
were reduced by that amount, it would 
make a difference of 135,00U/.; and when 
@ new issue of Exchequer Bills took place, 
he had no doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
would take advantage of the present state 
of the money market, and add that sum to 
his balance. The statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman was another proof of the 
great boon that had been conferred on all 
individuals, especially on the poorer classes, 
by our present commercial policy. The 
course he intended to adopt was one that 
conferred great credit on him. 

Sir JOHN TYRELL wished to notice 
@ statement which had been made on the 
opposite side, that the Members on his 
had listened with long gloomy counte- 
nances to the speech of the Uhancellor 
of the Exchequer. He could assure the 
House that whatever the operation of his 
right hon. Friend’s speech might have 
been upon other Gentlemen, it had had no 
such effect upon him. His interpretation 
of what fell from his right hon. Friend 
was, that this statement was altogether a 
provisional statement, and his budget a 
provisional budget. He admitted there 
was enough in it to encourage hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to say in a tone of triumph 
that their principles had prevailed, and 
that the finances of the country were in a 
satisfactory state under free trade. But 
it did not follow that, because the finances 
of the country were in a satisfactory state, 
the commerce and trade of the country 
were in an equally satisfactory condition. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. T. Baring) had 
proved, on the contrary, that the trade of 
the country was in anything but a healthy 
state. The hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Wakley) had involuntarily done the 
highest possible homage to indiceot taxa- 
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tion when he said the ro were robbed, 
but without feeling it. The hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Hume) had succeeded 
in procuring the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to make inquiry with reference to 
the income tax; but when the Crystal Pa- 
lace, in accordance with the vote of last 
night, was to be pulled down on the prin- 
ciple of keeping good faith, he should say 
that if there were a tax which ought on 
the same principle to be mitigated and al- 
tered, it was the income and Property tax. 
Although the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been but a few weeks in office, during 
which time he had been pestered with ap- 
plications on the subject of taxation, the 
right hon. Gentleman, after that short ex- 
perience, had produced the budget with 
which the House had been so delighted, 
and to which even the hon. Member for 
Montrose, with his usual amount of grum- 
bling, had given a favourable reception. A 
satisfactory financial statement from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was perfectly 
compatible with the existence of great dis- 
tress in various parts of the country. If 
there was one thing for which a right hon. 
Gentleman, to whom allusion had fre- 
quently been made that evening, was dis- 
tinguished, it was his skill in stopping up 
all the cracks and erevices of his argu- 
ment, so that nobody could pick a hole in 
it—nobody could allege that his statments 
were not borne out by substantial facts. 
And so it was with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It could not be denied that the agricul- 
tural interest had suffered greatly; but, 
when hon. Gentlemen said that because 
the Government had been in power a few 
weeks it should deal with certain ques- 
tions, he would remind them that after the 
next election Her Majesty’s advisers would 
make an effort to settle those controverted 
points. The right hon. Gentleman pledged 
himself that the taxation of the country 
should then be defined and dealt with. He 
(Sir J. Tyrell) had said over and over 
again to those whom he had the honour of 
representing, that their object was to make 
war not on commerce, but on the unjust 
taxation of the country; and when they 
spoke of Protection, they referred to the 
redress of grievances. There was the 
question of the malt tax which required to 
be settled; and it was for Parliament to 
deal with the burdens of the agriculturists, 
and do them justice. He made these obser- 
vations because the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheqner did not immediately upset what 
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existed on all those points on which hon, 
Gentlemen opposite glorified % 
and on which those who sat on the Minis- 
terial benches were said to have gone to 
the rightabout—an assertion which he en- 
tirely denied. 

Cotone. SIBTHORP confessed, that 
however he admired the prudence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the abi- 
lity which the right hon. Gentleman had 
shown, he had experienced considerable 
disappointment in the statement which the 
right hon. Gentleman had made; and he 
thought he was justified in cherishing that 
disappointment by the cheers which had 
come from the Opposition benches. i- 
meo Danaos et dona ferentes. He placed 
no reliance on their expression of will, 
or on the admiration they had shown for 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It had been usual to postpone the 
consideration of the statement of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; but, as another 
course had been pursued in the present in- 
stance, he was bound to express, and he 
did so with great pain, his convictions with 
respect to the statement made that evening. 
He denied the prosperity of the country. 
He denied the prosperity of the agricultu- 
ral classes. He ‘had been disappointed 
also in the intimation respecting the in- 
come and property tax. That intimation 
would be deeply felt. He would not go so 
far as to say that it amounted to a positive 
breach of faith, but he felt called on to 
protest against it. There had been three 
years of the income tax, and another three 
years, and then one year. Rusticus ex- 
pectat dum defluat amnis—it would go on 
and on again. In conclusion, he had to 
thank the House for the courtesy with 
which it had listened to his observations. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, that on com- 
paring the speech of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who last addressed the House 
with the speech of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Essex (Sir J. Tyrell), it did 
appear to him that perfect harmony did 
not exist over the way. He was particu- 
larly struck by an observation that had 
been made by the hon. Baronet at the 
commencement of his speech. That hon. 
Baronet had declared that the s of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had not cast a 
gloom upon his countenance; and to any 
person who witnessed his constant flow 
of good humour, as he (Mr. Reynolds) had 
done for the last five years, it was un- 
necessary to give that assurance. He 








ever, he would bear it with Christian pa- 
tience. . If the Freetraders in the House 
had received the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman with feelings of satisfaction, as 
ight to do, the right hon. Gen- 
hancellor of the Exchequer 
doubly thankful to the hon. Ba- 
ember for Essex, because he 
borne the speech, which was 
speech, to the full extent, but 
attempted, and suecessfully, to vin- 
doctrines laid down by the right 
. Gentleman. He recollected that he 
had read a speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, delivered in the House before he 
(Mr. Reynolds) had the honour of sitting 
in it, and he remembered a passage in it 
which would appear to fit in to his speech 
of that night. In tasking the late right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
(Sir Robert Peel) for adopting free-trade 
inciples, he said that ‘‘he found the 
igs bathing and ran away with their 
clothes.’’ That observation had excited 
much la ; but it appeared to him as 
if the right hon. Gentleman had found the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer napping 
and had run away with his budget. He 
(Mr. Reynolds) had no hesitation in saying 
that the right hon. Gentleman, in the 
speech he delivered that night, had ar- 
ranged his figures well, and had put them 
in a consecutive and forcible manner, and 
as far as a statement could go, the state- 
ment was unexceptionable. But there the 
praise must end. It was remakable for 
two things—it neither increased nor di- 
minished taxation. But it appeared to 
him (Mr. Reynolds) that the right hon. 
Gentleman might have effected at once an 
increase and diminution without affecting 
those who were not producers, simply by 
emancipating labour. He perceived from 
the speech that there was an item for the 
Kafir war; and he (Mr. Reynolds) was 
to find that it was not received 
with a cheer or response by the House— 
all were agreed in saying that the profli- 
te expenditure for that murderous and 
isgraceful system of warfare ought to be 
discontinued. Why should the producers 
of wealth be charged so much a year for 
invading a country inhabited by naked 
savages? And could any lover of liberty, 
pried humane man, ne Christian wre tang 
despatches without feelings of shame, 
disgust, and indignation? Though, as 
Mr. Reynolds 
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any ition to embody the militia. He 
not on the last oceasion have voted 
on that side of the question without leay- 
ing himself open to a charge that he was 
not anxious to incur, namely, su i 
factious Motion; and he thought the best 
thing was not to vote at all, but to reserve 
his opposition for a future stage of the 
Bill. The course by him was also 
adopted, he believed, by those with whom 
he was in the habit of acting; and, there- 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman should not 
be perfectly satisfied that he would carry 
the Militia Bill. He thonght it was not 
required, and that it was only a elaptrap 
to draw the attention of the people of the 
eountry from other and more substantial 
measures. If such a measure were neces- 
sary, there was no hon. Member would be 
more willing to vote for it than he would; 
but he was one of those who believed that 
a militia foree was the least efficient and 
most expensive of all military forces, and 
therefore he was prepared to vote against 
the proposition in every stage in which it 
should appear before the House. Some 
time before the Easter reces; he a 
question to the Government whether it was 
their intention to introduce a Bill during 
the present Session, with a view to 

the rt of home-made spirits in 

on a footing ef equality with those of fo- 
reign and colonial spirits, as regarded the 
loss by leakage and evaporation. That 
question remained on the paper, and the 
day arrived for the answering it, when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stood up in 
his place and put a padlock on the lips of 
his noble countryman, the Chief Seeretary 
for Ireland, and prevented him from an- 
swering it, and he said that he should re- 
serve the answer he had to give until the 
time when be should make his financial 
statement. He took the li of aski 
the Chancellor of the E uer whether 
he could name a day on which he would 
make a financial statement, and whether 
he would give Members a few days’ notice 
of his intention. He was now here in ac- 
cordance with his notice; but, in the state- 
ment made that night, there had not been 
one sentence upon the subject of the dis- 
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tillers’ question. He, therefore, thought 
he al. © viates 40 penolate that the 

hon, Gentleman had not told the Irish 
tillers what his intentions were with respect 
to their question. He would be the last man 
to do aught which could possibly disturb 
the extraordinary harmony which appeared 
to prevail to-night between hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House. He t 
they were a united happy family. The 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer praised his 
predecessor, and his p in turn 


i him. How long the truce would |i 


he could not say; he complained 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not told 
the Irish distillers what he meant to do in 
their case. The distillers were impressed 
with the belief that, having got very little 
from the late Government, they might ob- 
tain something from the present Ministry. 
They were beginning to think that the Go- 
vernment might be inclined to extend jus- 
tice to them, if not from love, yet from 
policy. The people of Ireland 
their local institutions would be spared, and 
that the manufacturers of spirits in Ire- 
land would not be treated worse than the 
manufacturers of brandy in France, or of. 
wine in Spain and Portugal. With the 
budget, in one point of view, however, he 
was exceedingly well satisfied. He had 
been unable to find a single passage in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman which 
suggested the idea that there was any in- 
tention on the part of the Government to 
give any protection to any particular in- 
terest; and the question of protection ap- 
peared now to be laid at rest. 

Mr. BRIGHT would say honestly 
that he participated most largely in the 
satisfaction generally expressed, not with 
the manner only, but with the matter, of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. He 
thought, though, that he had, after being, 
as he said, six weeks in the office of Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, fallen into an 
error from which his predecessor was by 
no means free—that of charging the peo- 
ple of this country with an impatience of 
taxation. The first part of his speech was 
devoted to an exposition of the difficulties 
whieh a Chancellor of the Exchequer found 
in dealing with the three great branches 
of taxation. He said it was impossible 
—he did not quote the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s exact words, but such were their 
effect—he confessed it was not possible to 
revert to a system of ine —_— 
on imports. He entirely agreed. wi 
right hon, Gentleman in that opinion; but 
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even to so recent a 
would probably not be possible for the ma- 
licious ingenuity of statesmen to devise a 
system more calculated to in- 


expected | dustry, to create poverty among peo- 


ple, and to prevent the accumulation 
wealth, than the system which then 
vailed. Of late years the people fad 
begun to understand this question; and he 
would be bound to say that amongst the 
intelligent classes of Great Britain and 
Ireland, at this moment, there were hun- 
dreds of thousands who understood the 
principle of egy oi and ey gas bet- 
ter arrange nances of this country, 
than the statesmen who had m = 
them for twenty or thirty years of the 
period to which he had referred. But the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement was it- 
self a complete justification of the people 
for their unwillingness to have more im 
duties imposed. He had shown that the 
result of taking off those import duties 
was of the most advantageous character to 
every interest in the country; that by 
taking off twelve millions of taxes in the 
last ten years, no greater loss than 
1,200,0007. had ocenurred to the revenue; 
and if such a reduction had produced so 
advantageous a result, it was a reasonable 
conclusion that if they were to attempt to 
retrace their steps and reimpose the im- 
port duties, those advantages would be de- 
stroyed, and all the evils again ineurred 
which had been inflicted by the miserable 
fiscal system of past years. There was not 
a man in the House who did not see 
that no Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
dare to stand up in his place—now, ins 
time of peace, at any rate—and make @ 
proposition which went to impose higher 
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duties on the importation of articles from 
foreign countries. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had also referred to direct taxation; 
and he there also intimated his opinion 
that the le were somewhat impatient, 
and he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
had also hinted that they were also unrea- 
sonable. Now, he (Mr. Bright) did not 
think that there was throughout the coun- 
try any feeling’ whatever against the prin- 
ciple of direct taxation to the extent which 
was involved in the sum raised by the in- 
come tax. He and his right hon. Colleague 
(Mr. M. Gibson) represented a constituency 
perhaps as much affected by the income tax 
as any—certainly as any—borough con- 
stituency in the kingdom; but he had not 
been commissioned by his constituents to 
make any protest in that House against 
the principle of direct taxation; and he 
believed that though many persons in 1842 
were exceedingly exasperated at the pro- 
posal of the income tax, believing it to be 
proposed to meet a deficiency which they 
said arose from the existence of a mono- 
poly that they were banded together to 
suppress, yet so soon as they found that 
the income derived from that tax was used 
by Sir Robert Peel to introduce a new and 
improved system of taxation, the objec- 
tions to it were for the most part at an 
end; and he believed also, that from that 
time to this they had given, through their 
representatives in that House, their cordial 
support to every proposition for the con- 
tinuance of that tax. To his mind, one 
of the most satisfactory points in the right 
hon. Gentleman's speech was, that he had 
in so courageous a manner proposed the 
prolongation of that tax to a period, at all 
events, when some further steps in regard 
to it might be originated from the report 
of the Committee that was now sitting. 
To one point connected with that tax, he 
wished to draw the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention. There were two grounds of ob- 
jection to it: first, the inequality as re- 
garded the various kinds of income. Into 
that he would not go; he believed it to be 
an exceedingly difficult question; he did 
not think it possible for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or any man, exactly to ad- 
just it, so as to say it was quite equal; but 
he believed an appreximation to justice 
might be made. But another ground of 
objection was, that the Income Tax Com- 
missioners throughout the country were 
taken from the Land Tax Commissioners, 
who had been chosen without any reference 
to managing the income tax. In some 


Mr, Bright 
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of the country, where a feeli 

ad been exceedingly high, Income Tas 
Commissioners, from the circumstance of 
their being chosen from the Land Tax 
Commissioners, were composed exclusively 
of one political party. In one district, he 
had been informed, that out of the whole 
body of Commissioners, there was but a 
single person who, if he were in that 
House, would sit on the Opposition side. 
He did not say the Gentlemen who sat 
on the other side might not be as good 
Commissioners as any who sat on his side; 
but he did say that in a district where party 
spirit ran exceedingly high, it was an in- 
judicious thing to have the Commissioners 
all of one political party. He should like 
to make a suggestion to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with regard to the mode of 
constituting the Income Tax Commis- 
sioners. If theright hon. Gentleman could 
arrange a system by which the persons 
who paid income tax in any given district 
during the last year, or the last three years, 
might be allowed out of their own body to 
choose the Commissioners for assessing the 
income tax for the next year, or the next 
three years, as the case might be, he believed 
it would give great satisfaction, and remove 
one of the greatest grievances existing in 
connexion with that tax. With regard to the 
general question which had been discussed 
on both sides of the House, he thought 
they might almost conclude that, on the 
great questions which had been illustrated 
in the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
they were pretty much agreed; and he 
might almost congratulate them on the 
great progress that had been made in it, 
as had been illustrated by the right hon. 
Gentleman. But he should just wish 
to state to the House that the origin of 
that speech, and the facts on which it was 
based, might be ascribed to the Committee 
on the Import Duties which was appointed 
in 1840 on the Motion of Mr. Hume and 
Mr. Villiers. From the evidence given 
before that Committee had come all the 
train of grand and eventful circumstances 
connected with the fiscal changes in this 
country. About the same time the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce took up 
that question, worked it with very great 
perseverance, and prosecuted it to so suc- 
cessful an issue, that Sir R. Peel was con- 
verted to their opinions; and through those 
conjoint circumstances they had landed 
now on a position, exceedingly fortunate 
for this country, when, on both sides of 
that House, the leading statesmen in ‘Par- 
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liament admitted that those i 
ples which all the illustrious aoe pas 
subject had advocated, were not only sound 
in theory, but had been produetive, after 
being practically introduced into the fiseal 
system of this country, of the most extra- 
ordinary advantages to the nation. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer referred in the course of 
his speech to the question of the sugar 
duties, and described in a most emphatic 
manner the remarkable gain to the coun- 
try by the reduction of those duties. He 
recollected the right hon. Gentleman com- 
plimenting another right hon. Gentleman 
on the Opposition side of the House, with 
having converted two Secretaries of State. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman had sitting 
by his side another Secretary of State, 


- who had taken a great interest in the 


question of the sugar duties, and he (Mr. 
Bright) hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would succeed in converting him (Sir J. 
Pakington) to the wisdom of the existing 
policy in reference to the sugar duties. 
At all events he trusted we should not 
find the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies advocating the prin- 
ciple of the people of this country being 
put on a short allowance of sugar. He 
understood the Solicitor Gen was to 
address a large meeting at Ipswich to- 
morrow. He did not know what was 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s brief; 
but if he was in the confidence of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, before he left town he (Mr. Bright) 
— the right hon. Gentleman gave him 
a hint not to expose himself in the man- 
ner he had done on a recent . occasion. 
The right hon. Gentleman had that night 
proved that the people of this country had 
consumed a large and increasing quantity 
of tea, and that the sugar consumed had 
increased in proportion. Now he should 
like to ask the House, if the people had 
had so much more sugar and tea, whether 
it was not likely that they had had also an 
increased proportion of bread and butter 
to boot? He came now to the question of 
surplus; and he confessed he was disap- 
pointed. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had under-estimated the amount he 
would receive. Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer were apt to keep down the estimates 
of income, that they might have a surplus, 
and that they a not be called on, per- 
haps unreasonably, to make reductions; 
but the right hon. Gentleman acknow- 
ledged that he had a surplus of above 
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460,0002.; but then he said that he: 
pat 300,0002. aside for paying the 
(Mr. Bright) was glad 
tion of paying for the militia had 
fore the House. There had never 
military or naval men in that 
had been as to the 
calling out the militia, The truth 
whole question of the militia was in a " 
The noble Lord (Lord John Russell), mak- 
ing one of those mistakes which, notwith- 
standing his good qualities, he was some- 
what remarkable for, brought in a Militia 
Bill; and the right hei oppo- 
pose? into a similar mistake, and, em 
8 of making a poe ion, 
actually seized hold ed which was the 
most mischievous and the least necessary. 
Now, if they added the 300,000/. to be 
expended on militia—and it was a mon- 
strous and incredible thing that there 
should be such an expenditure, when the 
right hon. Gentleman had shown that they 
had already expended fifteen millions for 
defences—a sum which Chancellors of the 
Exchequer spoke very glibly of, but a sum 
which could hardly be conceived, which was 
A to what they received for the whole 
of the Excise duties, to three-fourths of 
the receipts for Customs duties, to one- 
half of what they paid for the interest of 
the national debt—it was, in his opinion, 
a species of effrontery to ask 350,000I. for 
the militia, and he certainly h that 
the Bill would not be passed. The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, like his prede- 
cessor in office, had taken advantage of a 
most discreditable thing, in the case of the 
farmers, and the mode in which they were 
assessed to the income tax. The farmer 
was only rated on one half of his rent, and 
in addition to that advantage they gave 
him a right of a against the sum at 
which he might jpeeamary That he 
thought a most unfair advantage.. It 
was an advantage which the merchants 
and manufacturers of Manchester would 
be delighted to receive. They gave to the 
farmer the right of a double appeal, in 
order to bring his payment below the max- 
imum; but they did not give the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the right of appealing 
against the farmer. The maximum 
be limited, or the Chancellor should be al- 
lowed to appeal. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought the subject into the House at a 
late hour, without having given notice of 
it. He (Mr. Bright) alone protested 
against it, and it was carried before any- 
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body knew about it. When the right hon. 
Gentleman brought it forward, he eompli- 
mented his hon. and gallant relative the 
Member for Lincoln, taking it up on his 
own responsibility; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave no noticee—he proposed and 
carried it without any discussion. It was 
passed like the rider of a Bill, and was done 
on the very worst possible principle—con- 
trary, in fact, to all those principles on 
whieh the right hon. Gentleman (Sir C. 
Wood) had prided himself as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He (Mr. Bright) did 
not think the farmers wanted this double 
. With regard to the 150,0001. 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had stated he 
should lose in this way, he had not sta- 
ted whether it belonged to Schedule C 
or Schedule B; whether to the farmers or 
te the landlords. He ought to have stated 
that, taking the 460,000/. of surplus, the 
350,000/. for the militia, and the other 
300,000/., there was a sum of one million 
which might be dealt with. By insisting 
on bringing in that Militia Bill, the right 
hon. Gentleman was getting himself into 
interminable trouble. If it were passed, it 
would meet him again at the hustings, and 
then the right hon. Gentleman would dis- 
cover all its difficulties. If they wanted 
an expression of public opinion against it, 
it might be found in the division of the 
other niglit, on which the Members for 
every large borough and city constituency 
had voted for not proceeding with the Bill. 
Instead of expending the money required 
for the militia in such a way, it might be 
better employed in giving relief to some 
branch of industry. He had no objection 
whatever to the interests of the constitu- 
ents of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Essex (Sir J. Tyrell) being considered 
with such a view. The principle on which 
he and his friends had acted in their 
agitation during the last few years, both 
in the country and in the House, were 
consistent and honest. They did not re- 
gard a man as a farmer, a landowner, a 
cotton spintier, or a shopkeeper, but they 
wished to apply the principle to the whole 
industry of the country. If the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer had had a little more courage, if 
he eould have shaken off that mischievous 
and pernicious Militia Bill, he might have 
repealed both the hop and the malt duties. 
In short, the hon, Baronet (Sir John 
Tyrell) could have suggested half-a-dozen 
r subjects for consideration. A few 
Mr. Bright 
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ni his right hon. Colleague (Mr. 
te dibos) had ne a most im 
Motion; and he (Mr. Bright) asked the 
House whether the of the advertise- 
ment duty and of the stamps on news- 
— both a ew ss might have been 
ne away with, without greater expendi- 
ture than that to be incurred for the mili- 
tia, and the removal of which was called 
for on moral and industrial » whe- 
ther it would not have been better for the 
House to have repealed those duties, than 
to spend 350,000/. on a militia, to keep 
off what all considered to be an imagi- 
nary danger—a foree which, according to 
military men, was ludicrous in the extreme. 
The militia was a great hoax altogether. 
The hoax had been palmed off upon: the 
noble Lord the head of the late Adminis- 
tration, and the right hon. Gentlemen 
finding the Militia Bill in the pigeon-holes 
in Downing-street have been equally taken 
by it. The noble Lord had been misled 
by the clamours of the United Service 
Club, and by certain alarming letters in 
the Times—and mistook them for expres- 
sions of public opinion. The speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman was a candid 
speech, and needed no comment from him. 
It was an admirable speech—the speech 
of a man having a great case before him, 
and of which the right hon. Gentleman 
had made all that he ought. The speech, 
however, was one which every one pos- 
sessing the powers of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and standing at that box with all 
the facts of the ease in his possession, 
could have made. But the right hon. 
Gentleman had not improved the condition 
of the people, nor had he modified the 
operation of Schedule D on the great mass 
of the community. But still the right 
hon. Gentleman, who was formerly one of 
the most powerful opponents of the policy 
which they (the free-traders) had support- 
ed, when placed in the position of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, coming to a 
knowledge of the facts and figures with 
whieh they had been long conversant, 
found the case so strong, that although 
opposed by his friends, he had stood forth 
in the face of the House and the eoun 
to bless the policy which he had so fre- 
quently censured. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON did not in- 
tend to follow the hon. Gentleman into all 
the subjects which he had diseussed, and 
should not have said a word had he not 
been pointedly referred to on the subject 
of the sugar duties. In referring to the 
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subject of the sugar duties, the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Bright) im that he (Sir J. 
Pakington) must have become a complete 
convert to the Act of 1846, in consequence 
of the candid manner in which his right 
hon, Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had admitted the remarkable extent 
to which consumption had been stimulated 
since that period. It could not be neces- 
sary for him to point out to the hon. Gen- 
tleman that in dealing with the affairs of 
this great empire, various interests had to 
be considered; and however much that 
Act might have benefited the consumer, 
the Government was bound also to consider 
the interests of the colonists. And there 
was another subject mixed up with this 
question, which the hon. Gentleman should 
be the last to disregard—it was the ques- 
tion of slavery. e hon. Gentleman 
ought to be aware that, although the in- 
crease of consumption during the last few 
years had been very remarkable, yet that 
that increase of consumption was not to be 
attributed solely to the Act of 1846. The 
cultivation of beetroot sugar had of late 
years been increased to a very great ex- 
tent on the Continent: the amount of land 
employed in Germany in the cultivation of 
beetroot sugar had increased to an enor- 
mous extent. The consequence of that 
inerease had been that slave-grown sugar 
had been to a great extent excluded from 
the Continental markets, and that that 
slave-grown produce had of late found its 
principal market in this country. That 
was a fact which ought to be borne in 
mind; and if he might request the atten- 
tion of the hon. Gentlemen who had ap- 
pealed so triumphantly to the increase of 
consumption, he (Sir J. Pakington) doubted 
very much, looking to the general bearin, 
of the question, whether that ought to be 
subject of congratulation. What had been 
the statements of the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the subject ? 
The hon. Member ought to have borne in 
mind that his right hon. Friend had 
touched upon the subject in reference to 
one point, and to one point alone. He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had referred 
to it as connected with the consumption 
of the people as bearing upon the ques- 
tion of revenue. The figures of his right 
hon. Friend gave the following: He had 
stated that the importation of British sugar 
had not fallen off, but that it had gra- 
dually increased during the last five 
years. The importation of British sugar 
in 1852 was 5,207,562 cwts.: in T 
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it was 5,093,324 cwts., an 
Grease of 114,238 ewts. ite Baro! 
Take 1845-1846.] When a direct 
was made to himself, he was to 
make some reply; and he did not think 
that was a very way of meeti 
him, by asking him to go back to 1 
and 1846, for which he was hot prepared. 
His right hon. Friend had stated the total 
importation of Foreign and British sugars 
during those two years. In 1852 it was 
7,613,144 ewts., and in 1861 it was 
7,202,159 ewts., showing an increase of 
410,985 ewts. in 1852. He (Sir John 
Pakington) had shown the com 
importation of British and foreign sugars, 
that the increase of British sugars was 
194,000 ewts. That must therefore be 
subtracted from the total difference of 
the two years, and there then remaitied 
the fact, that while, in 1852, as com- 
pared with 1851, British sugars had in- 
creased 114,000 ewts., foreign slave-grown 
sugars had increased 248,747 ewts. The 
total quantity of foreign sugar, he need 
not remind the House, imported, was 
much less than the importation of Bri 
sugars, and therefore the percentage of 
increase upon foreign sugars as compared 
with British sugars was enormously great. 
It was clear from these statements that 
the lowness of price and the increase of 
consumption were caused, not only by the 
Act of 1846, but by the pressure on the 
market of slave-grown sugar, thrown out 
of competition in the Continental markets, 
—and by this increased importation the 
reventie had been increased. That was 
the statement of his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The state- 
ment of his right hon. Friend had not ¢on- 
cealed the fact that slave-grown sugar was 
now consumed in this country to an extent 
never known before ; and he (Sir J. Pak- 
ington) was sure that it was the cireum- 
stance to which he had adverted that had 
involved our sugar-producing colonies in 
increasing distresses. He could tell the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bright) that the 
colonial interests, with which he was miost 
concerned as a Member of the Govern- 
ment, were far from being resigned. So 
far from being in a state of prosperity, the 
colonies were suffering very greatly. At 
that moment he held in his hand two peti- 
tions which had arrived by a late mail, 
and which he had not yet presented to 
the House—one from the colony of Ja- 
maica, and the other from British Guiana, 
which contained a tale of ruin and dis- 
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tress——quite different. from the tone of 
triumph of the hon. Gentleman. He 
would not trespass longer on the House ; 
but having been so pointedly called on, he 
could tell the hon. Gentleman that, while 
admitting the extent to which consumption 
had been stimulated by the various causes 
to which he had adverted, he (Sir J, 
Pakington) certainly had not been con- 
verted to the Act of 1846. Whatever ad- 
vantages that Act might have conferred 
on the consumer by cheapening sugar at 
home, that policy had conferred no benefit 
whatever on the producers in the British 
colonies. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
subject of the sugar duties well deserved 
discussion by itself; and thinking, as he 
did, that the language of the right hon. 
Baronet was calculated to do great injury 
by keeping up a feeling of uncertainty in 
the Colonies, in holding out to them hopes 
of protection which were doomed to be 
disappointed, and which were calculated to 
check the efforts they were now, as he be- 
lieved successfully, making to meet the al- 
tered circumstances of the times, he could 
not refrain from offering a few observations 
to the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir J. Pakington) had said, that there 
was nothing in the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to indicate that he 
considered that the recent commercial po- 
liey of this country was not fatal to the in- 
terests of the Colonies. Now, he (Mr. La- 
bouchere denied that. What was it that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said? He pointed out, as 
was his duty, the beneficial result of the 
reduction of these duties, and he then ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that that policy had 
not been attended with a diminution of the 
importation of sugar from those Colonies. 
But, said the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Pakington), the importation of foreign 
sugar had increased. Why, to be sure 
it had. That was the necessary conse- 
quence of the measures adopted by Parlia- 
ment—it was the natural result of throw- 
ing = i their ports. The only question 
the House had to consider was, whether 
those advantages had been purchased en- 
tirely at the expense of the Colonies. Now 
it was an established fact, that a greater 
quantity of sugar had been imported last 
year than in the year before :—but then, 
says the right hon. -Baronet, the price is 
greatly diminished. No doubt the price of 
sugar was lower. No doubt the consump- 
tion of beetroot sugar on the continent of 
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Europe tended to reduce the price of r 
generally; in fact, it was im ‘ble that 
that increase could have taken place with- 
out lowering the price of sugar generally; 
but a reduction of price was one of 
greatest checks to the slave trade, be- 
cause it diminished the motives of the slave 
trader to continue his traffic. High-priced 
sugar was the greatest encouragement to 
that infamous system. Before he sat down 
he could not refrain joining his voice with 
those of so many other Gentlemen in ex- 
ressing the deep satisfaction with which 
fe had heard the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. It was with no feeling of party 
gratification that he said this; but, after 
having heard that speech, he, for one, was 
deeply convinced of the complete and final 
establishment of those principles and of 
that commercial policy which had already 
tended and which were calculated a- 
nently to promote the happiness and pros- 
perity of the people of this empire. He 
rejoiced to see a man filling the high posi- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman now 
held, possessing the talent he unquestion- 
ably on all occasions displayed—he re- 
joiced to see such a man enforcing and il- 
lustrating the soundness and the wisdom 
of those principles on which the commer- 
cial policy of this country was based. But 
he had heard the speech of that right hon. 
Gentleman with no surprise. It was im- 
possible that a man with his comprehen- 
sive and vigorous mind, placed in his posi- 
tion, and with the weight of official respon- 
sibility pressing on him, when obliged to 
investigate the facts which had resulted 
from that policy, and to go into the details 
by which its operations were carried out, 
could arrive at any other conviction. He 
hoped, at the same time, that the House 
and the country would recollect that this 
conclusion on the part of the right hon, 
Gentleman had not been arrived at upon 
garbled statistics. They had not been 
** cooked,’’ as the expression was. The 
statistics which had been laid upon the 
table were not those présented by him 
(Mr. Labouchere), but were produced by 
the innocent hand of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the new President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Henley). He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) believed that the statements which 
the right hon. Gentleman had made, would 
be received by every class in the country 
with the most implicit confidence. They, 
indeed, spoke for themselves, and present. 
ed evidence of the prosperity of this coun. 
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try of a most satisfactory character. He, | upon 
in fact, considered the debate to-night to 
be the death blow and knell of Protection; 

and that, concerning a subject which had 
been so protractedly agitated, there would 
no longer hang over the minds of the people 
that uncertainty which had hitherto pre- 
vailed, but that general satisfaction would 
be diffused through all classes of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Atperman THOMPSON said, he, 
too, had heard with unusual satisfaction 
the statement that had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman. In reference to 
the speech made by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Bright), and his remarks 
upon sugar, he (Alderman Thompson) was 
convinced the increased consumption of 
that article had arisen solely, not from the 
lowering of the duties, but from the great 
depreciation of the price consequent upon 
the increased importation of it from foreign 
countries. The importers had sustained a 
loss upon an avera, ge of from 5t. to 80. per 
ton. The import of coffee had been greatly 
increased, and yet the importers had suf- 
fered ; and why? Because the import price 
was very low, leaving also a heavy loss to 
the importer. Indeed, not a few of foreign 
articles realised the import prices, and 
hence there would be a diminution in the 
quantity imported, and in the ensuing 
year a probably diminished consumption : 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
therefore right in not estimating the same 
amount of revenue upon sugar and coffee 
for the current as he had received for the 

ast year. Notwithstanding the taunt- 
ing references from the opposite side of 
the House to the free-trade tendencies of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he un- 
derstood that the right hon. Gentleman 
admitted, as he was bound to do, the ex- 
cellent financial condition of the country, 


and then he stated that he would prefer } pai 


the revenue should for the most 

be raised by indirect taxation, leading the 
House to suppose by what he said, that, 
before the next Session of Parliament he 
would reconsider the whole system of the 
taxation, and would give relief where relief 
was needed. He must say that during the 
thirty-two years he had sat in the House, he 
had not heard a more clear financial state- 
ment. As to the income tax, which the 
hon. Gentleman had eulogised, he. had 
found in all circles where he moved but 
one opinion of dislike, and a desire to 

rid of it;-and he hoped this would be the | all 
last attempt at a renewal of it. The tax 
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there had been 800 
It was open to the same cpeuhen soem as the 
property tax, that so small a rtion of 
the people were subject to it. Houses above 


201. a year were exempted from its opera- 
tion ;, but these were the very description 
of houses which produced an income vary- 


ing from 15 to 
was exactly the description of property 
they ought to tax, and he could not -_ 
ceive why they were exempted. 
Cotons, THOMPSON would be sorry 
to mar the concord of this pleasant evening 
by any unkind criticisms, but he felt it his 
duty to state that there were some in the 
House, and more in the country, who ab- 
solutely called for an income tax, because 
they thought it was only an act of justice 
under actual circumstances to the 
and the operative classes. Was it or was 
it not the fact, that the poorer classes paid 
by indirect taxation at a higher rate than 
their richer fellow citizens, he did not mean 
by any small or fractional difference, but in 
some instances by as much as ten or eleven 
times the rate at which the rich were pay- 
ing? The operative classes had a firm 
conviction that for this they had a right 
to what in the Army was called an *‘ over- 
slaugh.”” He knew that in this he did 
not concur with some friends on his side 
of the House; but he thought if hon. 
Gentlemen would put themselves in the 
yt of the working classes and the 
olders of small incomes, they would be 
of the same opinion. On another point,’ 
too, he was at issue with the same friends. 
He was himself a holder of temporary in- 
come, and therefore spoke with feeling; 
but for his life he could not see in what 
manner, supposing the income tax to be 
tual, he was taxed unjustly. He 
the tax during his own life, and those 
who should get the property after him 
would pay during theirs. After great and 
habitual attention to arithmetical and ma- 
thematical questions, he had been utterly 
unable to discover that this was not as it 
ought to be. If it was intended to urge, 
that incomes arising from present industry 
ought not to be taxed at the same rate as 
incomes arising from past industry, let this 
ground be fairly stated, and all be made of 
it that could. But do not let the question 
o fought under false colours. On both 
le ap stated, he believed the friends 
ed to, rg ot Meet 
It was not for him to compliment the 


per cent. Why, that 
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Chancellor of the Ex ; but if it 
were table to the hon. Gentle- 


agreeable 
man to hear it from an adversary of no 
new standing, he would avow high satis- 
faction at what he had heard, and request 
to add his testimony to that of the many 
others who had ed. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY begged to 
state that his opinion and the opinion of 
commercial men, was opposed to the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Colonel Thompson), 
inasmuch as they viewed the income tax 
as & most unjust and oppressive tax. He 
did not deny that direet taxation for the 
purposes of raising revenue was a prefer- 
able mode to indirect taxation. fe as- 
sented to the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Mr. Wakley), that, by 
indirect taxation, the ple were less 
aware of the amount of taxes they paid, 
and only found it out by the poverty to 
which they were reduced. But though he 
would willingly support direct taxation, he 
— that it should be levied upon fair 

just principles. The income tax was 
introduced as a temporary tax; and Sir 


Robert Peel offered that as the only de-| p 


fence of the inequalities which he admitted 
did exist. But, under different circum- 
stances, he hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would direct his attention to 
the oppressive mode in which it was at 
present assessed, not only upon the trades- 
men in London, but in many provincial 
towns. Parties who had suffered large 
losses for many years, and made no profit 
under Schedule D, went before the Com- 
missioners and stated the truth; but the 
Commissioners, instead of believing them, 
inquired the amount of their returna, and 
then assessed the income tax upon the 
profits which they said ought to have been 
. made with such returns, Consequently it 
was a matter of common occurrence to find 
persons in the bankruptcy courts, figuring 
as having been assessed at hundreds a year 
to the income tax, who could only pay their 
creditors 5s. or 10s. in the pound. He 
did not approve of the exclusion of real 
a and incomes under 150/. a year 

the operation of the tax. It was a 
fact not to be controverted, that upwards 
of 70,000,0001. of Consols were exempted 
from the income tax by this arbitrary limit : 
but upon what principle of fairness that 
exemption was to be advocated, he was at 
a loss to understand. ‘Sir Robert Peel justi- 
fied the tax in its pressure upon the widow 
and the possessor of small fixed property, 
upon the ground that the reduction in the 
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cost of articles of daily consumption was 
more than a compensation for it. If that 
were true, persons sing incomes of 
501. a year, certainly of 1001, year, ought 
to be ineluded.. The same + ap- 
alg to the inequality of the tax. 

e could never understand upon what 
principle houses of 20/..a year value were 
exempted. He knew there were a great 
many independent men living in houses of 
less value than 201. a year, and were thus 
exempted from the tax: whilst the trades- 
man in a provincial town had to pay more 
by the house tax than by the window 
duties. He would only add his testimony 
to that, so universally expressed, as to the 
talented manner in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chaneellor of the Exche- 
quer had acquitted himself upon this oc- 
easion. The hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Hume) twitted hon. Members on the 
Ministerial side of the House for not hay- 
ing applauded the right hon. Gentleman 
so warmly as hon. Gentlemen on his (Mr, 
Hume’s) side of the House; but he re- 
minded the hon. Gentleman that they re- 
resented a suffering interest, and he was 
sure it would be generally admitted that in 
any diminution of taxation the landed pro- 

rietors had some elaims for consideration, 
9 conclusion, he begged to say that he 
would heartily support the present policy 
of the Government in asking for the con- 
tinuance of the income tax fe: one year 
longer. He did so, however. with the re- 
striction that, in the event of his having 
the honour of a seat in that House after 
the present Session, he would oppose the 
further reimposition of that tax in its pre- 
sent odious and unjust state. 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, in reply 
to a statement of the hon. Member for 
Westmoreland, that he had given no orders 
to surcharge the house duty of London. 
The sum produced by the tax was within 
13,0001. of his estimate last year, and 
therefore there was no neceasity for giving 
such an order. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
he had listened to the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with unmitigated 
satisfaction, and it was not his intention te 
revert to the disagreeable reminiscences of 
bygone times, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man held different opinions. If he had 
ever heard a speech illustrating in the 
strongest light the value of the policy 
pursued from 1842 up to the present mo- 
ment, that speech was the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He was deli 
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ot sonitheeh: laciplonenenntetee a amount of revenue derived from it. He 
the heads of all parties in the House. No | had never heard the fact questioned, that 
time need now be wasted in discussing any | with respect to tobaceo they might make a 
attempts to change that poliey: the prin- | very large reduction of duty. He might 
ciples being agreed upon, all they had te | also say the same of wine and, other ar- 
do for the future was to decide the | ticles of minor importance, which it was 
best method of applying them to the taxa- | not he should specify... He was 
tion of the country The Chancellor of | quite eure. they + might give 


the Exehequer had specially dwelt upon 
the subject of direct taxation, and inti- 
mated a fear of embarrassment in any 
attempts to extend that method of raising 
the revenue. He (Lord R. Grosvenor) did 
not anticipate that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have to encounter the diffieul- 
ties he had shadowed forth. The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had spoken of 
the impatience of the House with 

to the income tax, the difficulties which 
surrounded a fair assessment of it, and 
the serutiny of the Select Committee. 
Since he (Lord R. Grosvenor) had 
sented the county of Middlesex, he 
never presented a single petition against 
the income tax. The general tenor of the 
many petitions he had presented was not 
to object to direct taxation, but te com- 
plain that the income tax was not fairly 
imposed, and ought to be referred to a 
Committee to inquire whether it could not 
be modified; and he was quite certain that 
@ vast majority of his constituents would 
prefer an ineome tax fairly levied to any 
attempt to extend indirect taxation. He 


could point out to the right hon. Gentle- | paid 
man ho 


w he might continue to raise 
20,000,000. by Customs duties, and, at 
the same time, largely recruit the taxation 
upon articles of consumption. For in- 
stance, there was the article of tea. He 
was convinced that even with the present 
small surplus, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer might reduce the duty one shil- 
ling, and in the course of a year or two 
obtain the same revenue from the increased 
consumption. That tax certainly did fall 
in @ greater proportion on the poor than 
on the rich. He himself did not use tea 
at all. A labourer in his employ used 
half a pound a week; and therefore paid 
52s. a year in duty upon an article upon 
which he (Lord R. Grosvenor) paid no- 
thing, although the labourer did not pos- 
sess more pounds than he did thousands. 
The same held good with respect to ar- 
ticles not of prime necessity; such as 
tobaeco. There was a good deal of - 
gling in tobacco, and the neumiabieal 
tell them the exact extent to which they 
could reduce the duty without risking the 
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too, with 
only that all Excise duties operated as 
drawback to consumption and to the i 
dustry of the country to the amount levi 
—it was not merely that it was the 
hateful method of levying duties, but in 
many cases the Exeise duties entirely 
barred all improvements, created mono- 
polies, and taxed the to three or 
four times the amount of the sum whieh 
found its way into the E . He 
wanted to show the right hon. Gentleman 
how he could reduce those duties. When 
a just system of direct taxation was once 
established, they might extend it. The 
moment the people were convinced of the 
fairness of the principle, they might raise 
an additional revenue of two or mil- 
lions from that source. His hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Bradford 
(Colonel Thompson) seemed to see a sort 
of poetical justice in the poor being ex- 
empted from direct taxation, because they 
id too mueh in indirect taxation. That 


Fe 
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he (Lord R. Grosvenor) could not agree 
with. He thought the poor man, though 
he did not pay a direct income tax, paid it 
in taxes on articles of prime necessity; but 
if the poor man paid more than he o 

for God’s sake let him be relieved, and let 
them have just principles of taxation. 
There was also another instance of what he 
considered an injustice. The legacy duty 
was not paid upon landed property, and he 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) would apply 
his powerful intellect to that subject, 
as well as to the Customs and Excise 
duties. If the right hon. Gentleman 
succeeded, after a little more time and 
a little more consideration, in obtaining 
a just system of taxation, he would truly 
deserve the thanks of the people of this 


eountry. 
Mr. HODGSON said, though the House 
had heard, that evening, so much congra- 


tulation on the prosperity of the 
prema trl nape sys He 
tition which did not bear out those state- 
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ments. It was a petition from the hand- 
loom weavers of the city of Carlisle, which 
stated that they were suffering great dis- 
tress; and that the average rate of ear- 
nings of the best workers fer rather long 
hours of labour was not more than from 
4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. a week. He could not 
tell whether the cause of this suffering was 
the improvements in machinery, or what it 
particularly arose from, but he hoped the 
Government would take the case of those 
petitioners into serious consideration, and 
either assist them to emigrate, in order 
that they might become agricultural la- 
bourers, or enable them to obtain better 
at home. 

Mr. EWART said, it had been assert- 
ed that extensive losses had been inflicted 
on the importers this year of sugar, coffee, 
indigo, and various other articles ; but if 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) had consulted the best 
authorities on those subjects—if he had 
looked into the trade circulars of London 
and Liverpool, he would find that the real 
cause of that depression arose from over- 
trading. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would excuse one observation which he 
(Mr. Ewart) wished to make. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think that the 
great object of Gentlemen on that (the Op- 
position) side of the House was to have 
nothing but a reduction of Customs duties, 
and that it was the privilege of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to take upon themselves 
the care of the duties of Excise. But if 
the right hon. Gentleman consulted the 
records of the past, he would find that all 
those reductions had been made by liberal 
Governments, from Earl Spencer to Sir 
Robert Peel, the latter having reduced the 
duty on glass and the auction duty. There- 
fore, he trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would not consider that the free-traders 
on that side of the House were not quite 
as much against the Excise as the COus- 
toms duties. It had been said that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not proclaimed free- 
trade doctrines opevly. He (Mr. Ewart) 
did not certainly see him unfurl the stand- 
ard of free trade, nor hear him quote the 
device which might adorn that banner ; 
but he stated fects more forcible than all 
his eloquence, from which the public would 
draw an inevitable inference, and more in 
favour of free trade than all the arguments 
of its supporters. Let those facts go to 
the country, and he (Mr.. Ewart) was con- 

Mr. Hodgson 
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vinced the conclusion would be such as he 
had stated. 

Mr. G. SANDARS rose to bear a 
willing testimony to the able, lucid, and 
satisfactory statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, which he believed 
would give — satisfaction throughout 
the country, and especially in that part 
with which he was more intimately con- 
nected—the mercantile and manufacturing 
districts. The right hon. Gentleman had 
expressed his belief that the falling-off in 
Schedule D had been chiefly owing to the 
losses in 1847; but he (Mr. Sandars) was 
sorry to say the losses on imports the last 
two years on corn, cotton, sugar, tea, and 
coffee, were also very large. On corn the 
losses had been so continuous and serious 
that he believed that was a the cause 
of the great decrease in 
year in comparison with the preceding 
ones; and the right hon. Gentleman must 
bear in mind that these losses would in- 
fluence the returns under Schedule D for 
the three following years. He (Mr. San- 
dars) should support the Resolution for eon- 
tinuing the property and income tax for 
another year on its present unequal basis; 
but he begged to tell 1 the right 1 hon. Gen- 
tleman that he would not, nor would the 
country, consent to renew it for a longer 
period, unless it were placed un a sound 
and equitable basis of justice to all parties. 
It was clearly unjust to levy the same 
amount of percentage from the uncertain 
incomes of trades and professions as from 
that of realised property. If it were to 
become a permanent tax, and from the 
opinions which had been from time to time 
expressed in that House in favour of direct 
taxation, it would appear as if such a course 
of legislation was more than probable, these 
anomalies must be rectified, and the return 
of incomes should be ascertained by affi- 
davit, which would get rid of that objec- 
tionable and inquisitorial system of com- 
pelling respectable tradesmen to produce 
their books. Many consented unjustly to 
pay the surcharge rather than thus expose 
their dealings and circumstances to their 
neighbours. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, the tax, if continued, ought to be 
made as general as ible. If this were 
to be the case, if taxation was to 
take the place of indirect taxation, so as to 
reduee the duty on articles of consumption, 
then he (Mr. Sandars) could see no objec- 
tion to incomes of a smaller amount than 
1501. being called upon to pay an equitable 
proportion of the expenses of the State; 
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and he would then say, give to every such 
the elective franchise. This: was 
the sort of reform he would be willing to 
t, nor did he see any objection to a 
fot. county franchise, or of 
some of the smaller boroughs, and trans- 
ferring them to large and populous towns 
and counties, providing a fit and 
period was fixed for carrying these impor- 
tant sarge desirable changes into effect. 

Mr. 0. P. VILLIERS complimented the 
Chancellor of' the Exchequer on the ability 
which he had displayed in making his 
financial statement, out of which had 
arisen & most interesting discusion, which 
was, in fact, that of the connexion be- 
tween the mode of providing for the bur- 
dens of the State, and the Se 4 of the 
community. For years he had 
vouring to establish a close connexion be- 
tween them; and he well recollected that 
in 1842 he had been met with derisive 
laughter when in his place in that House 
he stated that the fall of the revenue was 
oceasioned by artificially keeping up the 


' price of food, which prevented a larger 


consumption of exciseable and other ar- 
ticles of general demand. He was glad 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer make the ad- 
mission he had made that evening; and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
think he was rewarded by the general 
meed of approbation which the expression 
of his sentiments had drawn forth. On 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, | res 
the right hon. Gentleman could not com- 
plain; but, indeed, Governments had lit- 
tle to fear from their opponents — the 
greatest danger usually proceeded from 
their friends. Such, he might say, had 
been the case of the right hon. Gentle- 
man; for after the right hon. Gentleman 
had given a glowing description of the 
prosperity of the country, and after he 
had stated that nothing remained to be 
done, and that he ser do nothing —that 
he could hold out no better prospect for 
the country than to leave things as they 
were — after such a statement his hon. 
Friend (Mr. T. Baring) rose in his place, 
and proclaimed to the House that the year 
1851 had been a most disastrous year. 
Though their poor-rates were low, though 
their finances were flourishing, and though 
their trade was good, the hon. Gentleman 
asserted that 1851 had been a most disas- 
trous year. He thought, however, that peo- 
ple were too apt to form on such 

questions opinions tainted by pire views; 
and the hon. Gentleman, g @ distin- 
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guished position in the mercantile interest, 
and believing that the mereantile world had 
committed some mistakes in 1851, came 
rane Ean ihae roto 
s year. fe the 
hon. Member for Westmoreland (Mr. Alder- 
man Thompson) complimenting the 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
chequer on the ability which had distin: 
guished his statement, but e his 
utter objection to the wcasighaesh deeds 
taxation. Now this debate was the most 
important that had oceurred during the 
— Session; for, according to the 
ighest authority, it was admitted that 
the country was prosperous, and that that 
nim 08 was connected with the pecu- 
i fiseal and commercial policy adopted 
ndea-|of late years, and in which direct had 
been substituted in a great degree for 
indirect taxation. Yet the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Westmoreland com- 
plained of direct taxation. Now he was 
not aware that many petitions had been 


resented against the income and persy 
stg believed that the mass ea 
people felt contented under a system of 
direct taxation, attended as it had been with 
such results, and that it was only from the 
wealthy, who were now taxed according to 
their means, that they heard complaints. 
He felt it necessary to point out this most 
distinctly to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, for it was evident that the right hon. 
Gentleman was fishing for opinions with 
t to the future course he should take, 
and though he appeared to be wavering be- 
tween direct and ye irect taxation, the course 
which the right hon. Gentleman seemed 
himself inclined to take, was so encourag- 
ing that he hoped he would be supported 
in it. They had heard it said by some 
hon. Gentlemen, and he believed the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had also stated it, 
that the landowners were the only persons 
suffering from direct taxation, or from the 
successful commercial policy that had been 
adopted. He, however, begged to dis- 
te the statement made by the right 
Sons Gentleman, that there would be a 
Joss in the property and income tax of 
150,0001. owing to the depressed state of 
agriculture, or, in other words, the fall 
of rent. ([** Hear, hear!”]. Yes, he 
knew what the right hon. Gentleman 
meant, which was, that if rent falls, the 
farmers in some cases would become ex- 
t from the payment of income tax— 
ma that they now could show that they 
chad made no t; but he doubted about 
this general. of rent: in some cases 
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rents had been raised, and where land was 
relet, it. was at the same rental after a 

ious occupier had failed. He did not 
ar how the right hon. Gentleman could 
come to any positive conclusion on this 

i He not heard much of the dis- 
tress said to affect the landowners ; but 
however that might be, it was a highly 
important statement made on good au- 
thority now, that the only sufferers from 
the changes which had taken place in 
our commercial policy were those who 
lived upon rent, and did not, therefore, 
belong to the productive class. He firmly 
believed that the more they persevered in 
their present policy, and substituted direct 
for indirect taxes, the more free would 
they in consequence leave the capital and 
industry of the country—the more wealth 
would thus be accumulated, and while the 
source of revenue would thereby become 
more abundant, the weight of all public 
charges would be less felt by the people. 
Real property was never of more value 
than at present, and owing to nothing but 
the greater activity of commerce and the 
general well-being of the people. He (Mr. 
Villiers) said, Persevere in that course, 
then let the taxes fall directly upon income 
and accumulated wealth, and substitute 
that system, as far as possible, for duties 
of Exeise and Customs. 

Mrz. FREWEN said, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
dwelt on the beneficial effects of free 
trade; but he could state that in a dis- 
trict with which he was connected—a dis- 
trict fifteen miles round Hastings—large 
tracts of land had been thrown on the 
hands of the landlords by the effects of 
those measures of which the hon. Gentle- 
man so much approved. He thought that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
find that one of his statements was not 
quite correct. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said the amount he expected to re- 
ceive from the hop duty for this year was 
150,0002. less than the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Sir C. Wood) received 
last year. If he would refer to the account 
he would find that the exact difference 
against the present year, as com with 
last year’s a duty, was 188,078. The 
amount of duty paid last year on the erop 
of 1850 (for the duty for one year was 
always paid in the succeeding year) was 
424,7021.; and the amount now about to 
be paid for the year 1851 was 236,6231.; 
akin the difference between the two 
years nearly 190,0001. This falling-off 
showed the precarious nature of this crop, 
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and also the unfairness of this mode of 
taxation. Many thousands of acres in the 
hop-growing districts of Hereford had been 
thrown out of cultivation, and he hoped 
the Government would not refuse to take 
into their consideration the alleviation of 
this oppressive fiscal burden. 

Mr. HUDSON said, that the noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex (Lord Robert 
Grosvenor) had stated that the general feel- 
ing of his constituents was in favour of a sys- 
tem of direct taxation. He was a little aston- 
ished at that remark, especially when he 
remembered that on the late Government a 
few years ago proposing to inerease the in- 
come tax from 3 to 5 per cent, large as- 
semblages were held all over the metropolis, 
and so great was the excitement that the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
obliged to abandon the proposal. This fact 
also clearly illustrated how dangerous it 
would be in a country with a very large 
debt to rely upon direct taxation as the 
chief source. of our revenue; because, in 
times of depression, when public excite- 
ment guetadad, there would be great diffi- 
culty in collecting the taxes, and in obtain- 
ing the enactment of the measures by which 
they were to be raised. The hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. Villiers) had 
stated that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer admitted that the classes who were 
now suffering were the classes who derived 
their incomes from rent; but surely, if one 
schedule of the income tax was referred to 
as evidencing the prosperity of the coun- 
try, it was only fair to point to another 
schedule which showed that one important 
interest at least had sustained a large di- 
minution in their incomes, amounting, he 
believed, to 5,000,000/. a year, thereby 
causing a diminution of the value of the 
profit of 150,000,0007. The hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. ©. Villiers) said he knew of no 
instance of a reduction in rents having 
taken place; but he snrely could not have 
travelled much into the country if he held 
that opinion. He (Mr. Hudson) was not 
much of a landowner; but, for himself, he 
said that it could not be expected that the 
farmer, under the low prices that now ruled, 
was to pay the same amount of rents as he 
had done before. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in speaking of the p rity 
of the country, had not contended that it 
was owing to free trade—he had not put it 
upon that principle at all, he merely stated 
the fact. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] He understood 
that cheer, but he would remind hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, that before free trade 
existed the country had enjoyed as much 
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quite as cheap in the market, The interest 
which he chiefly represented—the shipping 
interest—he could assure the House was in 
anything but a flourishing state, He cer- 
tainly believed, however, that its condition 
would revive. His constituents great 
confidence in the present Government, 
eonsidering that in their hands their inter- 
ests would be in safe keeping, and that 
many burdens which unduly pressed upon 
the British shipowner would be removed. 
They were anxious that the Government 
should receive a fair trial, being satisfied 
that if they obtained an opportunity, at a 
future day they would develop measures 
conducive not only to the welfare of suf- 
fering interests, but for the benefit of all 
the great interests of the country. He 
could only say that the rejection of the in- 
creased income tax had added 2,000,0007. 
to the permanent debt of the country. He 
left it to the noble Lord to say whether 
that was a wise measure or not. He 
thought otherwise, ; 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
that having been so pointedly alluded to b 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr, Hud- 
son), he wished to be allowed to explain. 
He freely admitted that the inhabitants of 
Middlesex had been opposed to the increase 
of the income tax, as stated by the hon. 
Member; but surely there was all the dif- 
ference in the world between objection to 
the principle of direct taxation altogether, 
and opposing an addition to any particular 
direet tax, which was believed to be quite 
unnecessary, and which belief, as the result 
of the withdrawal of the measure showed, 
was demonstrably proved to have been well 
founded. He had made an omission in his 
former speech which he wished to correct, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
give him his attention while he did so. It 
was to state his regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not expressed his willing- 
ness to consider the claim of the attorneys 
and solicitors to relief from the certificate 
duty, and to announce that, in consequence 
of his refusal, he (Lord R. Grosvenor) must 
give notice that on the 25th of next month 
he would himself move for leave to bring in 
a Bill to deal with that subject. 

The CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am sorry to have received 
from the noble Lord an intimation that the 
campaign against direct taxation is again 
to be patna ps under his auspices; and cer- 
tainly, after having made two previous 
statements this evening, to close at mid- 
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ight by assuring me, especially in the 
resent state of the ic revenue, tha 

means to move for a further tior 
of direct taxation, is one of the most re 
markable communications that we 
have heard, I assure the noble Lord that 
it was from no neglect of the subject upon 
which I was honoured with the interview 
of a deputation, headed by the noble Lord 
himself, from that respectable body the 


London, that I did not. give him a formal 
answer in the course of my statement this 
evening; but because I imagined that the 
result I arrived at was in itself an answer; 
and therefore I did not think it necessary 
to enter into the reasons why I could not 
grant this remission of direct taxation fa- 
youred by the noble Lord, any more than 
I could accede to the wish of the hon, 
Member for the City of London, or to that 
other proposition which has been made re- 
lative to the levying of the spirit duties in 
Ireland. The present position of the pub- 
lie revenue I considered to be a sufficient 
reply to all these pro is; and I am 
sorry at the intimation that the noble Lord 
has thought proper te make, not on ae- 
count of any em ent it may offer 
to the Government, but rather because in 
the present Session another attack is about 
to be made upon that most legitimate 
source of revenue which we have this night 
heard so often and so elaborately pane- 


Mr. HEYWORTH advocated a system 
of direct taxation in preference to indireet, 
as being best calculated to promote the 
illimitable expansion of commerce. The 
working classes were now beginning to 
understand that they were paying by in- 
direct taxation 10, 12, and 15 per cent.on 
their mormon: Si the middle sigan 
were dissatisfied at having to 
cent in direct taxation. There He gm 
great outcry against the income tax, and 
it might be that it was open to some ob- 
jections in its present shape; but if it 
were continued for a sufficiently long time 
it would become popular throughout the 
country; and if they would only reduce 
still further the amount of indirect taxa- 
tion they might safely extend the income 
tax until it should reach the incomes of 
the working classes. He begged to thank 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for having 
brought forward the budget in the manner 
in which he had done, and he was certain: 
that the h of the right hon. Gentle. 





man would carry with it the approval of 
the country. 
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Mr. CUMMING BRUCE had listened 
with admiration to the speech of his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; but throughout the whole of it 
he had not heard any expression of pre- 
ference for a system of direct over indirect 
taxation, which some hon. Members had 
endeavoured to fasten upon it. His finan- 
cial statement was perfectly in accordance 
with the promise which had been given by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, that no change would be made in 
our commercial or financial policy. His 
right hon. Friend had simply stated the 
difficulties with which he had to contend 
in raising the income of the country. He 
had stated that some interests of the coun- 
try were suffering; and the late Govern- 
ment itself, at the opening of the pre- 
sent Parliament, admitted, in the Queen’s 
Speech, that the agricultural classes were 
in a state of distress, but they forgot to 
propose a remedy. His right hon. Friend 
would suggest one. Whatever it might 
be, it would give equal justice to every 

t interest in the country. 

Mr. MUNTZ listened with the deepest 
attention to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and he must say that, during the 
twelve years that he had sat in Parliament, 
he never heard anything more able or 
lucid. There was one remark in the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that he (Mr. Muntz) could not feel satis- 
fied was quite correct; but he was not 
going to act so absurdly as to deny the 
truth of what had been stated by the last 
as well as the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with regard to the general 

perity of the country. He would, 
owever, venture to say that he had as 
ample opportunities as most men of judg- 
ing of the commercial state of the country, 
and he could not altogether concur in the 
glowing accounts given by those two right 
hon. Gentlemen to whom he had alluded. 
But his object in rising was to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
the unjust mode in which the tax on in- 
come was levied. From what he knew of 
the workings of that tax, he knew that 
the country at large would be extremely 
opposed to its renewal, particularly if they 
should find that it was attempted to be re- 
newed on its present basis. He was ac- 
quainted with frequent instances of the 
injustice of its operation, particularly as 
regarded the small manufacturers. And 
the people so unjustly dealt with had no 
means of redress. They had no resource 
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but to go before the Commissioners. He 
thought it was advisable to get rid of an 
income and to substitute a property tax. 
Mr, ALCOCK quite agreed with the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) 
that the income tax was highly objection- 
able. If continued, he thought it ought 
to be applied more generally than at pre- 
sent—that it should be extended to all 
incomes throughout the country generally. 
He maintained that if the duty on articles 
of daily consumption, such as tea, tobacco, 
&c., were lowered, the revenue would not 
suffer the slightest diminution. He looked 
upon the duty on tobacco as a monstrous 
grievance; it encouraged smuggling to a 
great extent; in fact, about half the to- 
bacco consumed in this country did not 
pay duty. The income tax was, of course, 
unpopular. He did not believe that more 
than 420,000 out of the whole population 
of the United Kingdom paid the tax; but 
he was convinced that if a regular system 
of direct taxation were adopted, it might 
be levied on 6,000,000 persons, and would 
ield, instead of 5,500,000/., upwards of 
4,000,0007. 
Resolutions agreed to ; House resumed. 
House adjourned at half after Twelve 
o’clock till Monday next. 
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Mixvres.] Puszic Buis.—1* Enfranchisement 
of Copyholds ; Ecclesiastical Muniments. 
2* Linen, &c. Manufactures (Ireland) ; 
Relief Act Continuance ; Loan Societies. 

3° Copyright Amendment. 

Royal Assent.—Exchequer Bills; St. Albans 
Disfranchisement ; Sheep, &c. Contagious Dis- 
orders Prevention. 


DRAINAGE OF LANDS (IRELAND). 

The Eart of ROSSE said, that cer- 
tainly it was not without much considera- 
tion that he ventured to ask their Lord- 
ships, in the terms of the Motion of which 
he had given notice, to grant a Select 
Committee to inquire into the operation of 
the Acts relating to the Drainage of Lands 
in Ireland, as administered by the Board of 
Works. It was with great reluctance that 
he troubled the House on this subject, for 
he was aware that attendance on a Select 
Committee required a sacrifice of valuable 
time: but the complaints, not from one 
district alone, but from all parts of Ireland 
where these works had been carried on, 
were so general with respect to the course 
which had been pu by the Board of 
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was to be found in the reports furnished by 
the Board itself—that it appeared to him 
to be absolutely necessary that a searching 
inquiry should be made. When on a for- 
mer evening he presented a petition on 
this subject, the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government expressed an opinion that 
a Government inquiry would probably be 
sufficient; but that if it would not, he 
should have no objection to grant a Par- 
liamentary inquiry. Being anxious not to 
take up the time of their Lordships unne- 
cessarily, he had consulted with those 
whose opinions on this subject were most 
valuable, and had asked them whether a 
Government inquiry would answer the pur- 
rere which he, and those who thought with 

im, had in view. It appeared to them, 
and to him also, after some deliberation, 
that the result of a Government inquiry 
would not give satisfaction in any quarter. 
The only mode of giving general satisfac- 
tion appeared to them to be an inquiry be- 
fore their Lordships, when all the facts 
which were necessary could be fully 
brought forward and thoroughly investi- 
gated, and where the ground might be laid 
for a prompt and effectual remedy. He 
was most happy in being able to inform 
their Lordships that in laying down the 
ground on which he based his Motion, he 
should not have occasion to trespass long 
on their attention. Without at all enter- 
ing into details or bringing forward a sin- 
gle matter of dispute, there were a few 
plain, broad, and simple facts, admitted on 
all hands, which he thought would of them- 
selves form quite a sufficient case to con- 
vince their Lordships that an inquiry was 
necessary. Their Lordships were, doubt- 
less, aware that for many years past very 
large engineering works had been in pro- 
gress in various districts of Ireland to re- 
lieve the land from superfluous water. 
They were carried on at the expense of 
the parties to be benefited, the immediate 
funds being provided by loans, ly from 
the local proprietors, and partly from the 
Treasury, the same as under the Land Im- 
provement Act for England; and the loans 
were secured as a first charge upon the 
land. It appeared from the returns for 
which he had moved at the close of the 
last Session, that the amount which had 
been actually expended in this manner, up 


_ to the 30th of September, was 1,375,5591., 


and that the estimate of the total cost, 
when the works should be completed, was 
about two millions sterling. But then 
there were other works which were not 


actually commenced, but which had been 
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in some degree examined, while in other 
cases the surveys and estimates were com- 
pee and, as far as he could judge from 
king over the returns in their ips’ 
library, the whole cost of the works when 
completed, if they were all carried out, 
would amount to about five millions. Such 
was the magnitude and such the scale of 
the operations which he was now anxious 
to submit to an investigation before a Com- 
mittee. These works were carried on in 
some respects in the same way as similar 
works were in England; but there was this 
important difference, that in England all 
such works were carried on under private 
Acts of Parliament. In Ireland they might 
be carried on in a similar manner; but the 
Legislature, with the view of affording in- 
ereased facilities for the execution of such 
works, had provided in the first instance, 
that where the assent of the pro rietors 
representing two-thirds of the coke to be 
benefited bad been obtained, but subse- 
quently where the assent of more than 
one-half of the proprietors had been ob- 
tained, that then the Board of Works 
should be invested with powers similar to 
those of a Committee under a Private Act. 
So that while in England there was one 
way in which such works could be carried 
on, namely, under a Private Act; in Ire- 
land there were two ways—by a Private 
Act, and also by certain Public Acts ad- 
ministered by the Board of Works. Prac- 
tically, as far as he was aware, no works 
were at present carried on in Ireland under 
a Private Act. The Board of Works, hav- 
ing obtained the assent of the proprietors 
representing more than one-half of the land 
to be benefited by the proposed works, were 
invested with very large and perhaps ne- 
cessary powers. The proprietors, on the 
other hand, although they might observe 
that the works were carried on upon a 
much larger scale than ever they assented 
to—although they might see that the esti- 
mates must be largely exceeded—yet they 
had no power, and no control. The Le- 
gislature had, probably very wisely, en- 
trusted enormous powers to the Board of 
Works, enabling them to carry out im- 
provements without the intervention 
those who were called upon to pay for 
them. Now, the principal complaints made 
against the Board of Works were the fol- 
lowing. The first was, that the cost of 
the works in progress was greatly in ex- 
cess of the estimate. The proof of the 
complaint was to be found in the return 
laid upon their Lordships’ table at the be- 
ginning of the Session. There were about 
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193 of these works, and they were ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. The first 
was at Ardec, the original estimate for 
which was 8,388/.; and the total amount 
that had been expended up to the present 
time was 17,8201,; while the works were 
still unfinished, and nobody could tell how 
much they might ultimately cost. The 
next were the works at Borris in Ossory, 
where the estimate was 3,486/.; and the 
amount that had been actually expended 
reached the sum of 9,2967, The next case 
that he would mention was the works at 
Bandon, the original estimate for which 
was 47,3291.; but the present estimate of 
the cost of completing the works was no 
less a sum than 76,0001., and the pro- 
here had no assurance that they would 
completed at that amount. He would 
not weary their Lordships by going over 
the rest of the cases in detail; but the 
summary of the whole of these 193 works 
was, that up to the present time 1,179,374. 
had been expended upon them; and the 
Board’s present estimate of the cost of com- 
pleting them was 1,863,1687. He thought 
that return proved that the first complaint 
to which he had directed their Lordships’ 
attention, namely, that the Board had 
largely exceeded the estimates, was well 
founded. And it must be remembered 
that these estimates were not like the es- 
timates of an architect employed to erect 
a fancy edifice, or perhaps some great na- 
tional building, where he would have the 
public purse at his back; but these esti- 
mates purported to be estimates similar 
to those that were made by a contractor 
for his own guidance, when he undertook 
the works himself; and there was ample 
proof that the fullest assurances were given 
in various places, that the estimates were 
of that character—that under no cireum- 
stances would they be exceeded—that 
there was a large margin taken for con- 
tingencies—that the character of the Board 
of Works was an ample security that the 
would be executed for the sum for which 
they undertook to execute them. The next 
complaint was, that the works were not 
executed by contract. In this country, he 
believed in every case, the committee under 
& Private Act took this course. They ap- 
pointed an engineer, who aie set & sur- 
vey, with an estimate giving detailed spe- 
cifications, and then the work was put up 
for contract. But the Board of Works had 
pursued quite an opposite course, having 
appointed their own engineers, their own 
surveyors, clerks, and in fact a large staff, 
and sent them to carry out each individual 
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work—just in the same way as & a 
man haut his steward. 1¢ al obvious 
that a system of that kind might be liable 
to great abuse. The total annual cost of 
this large staff for the ciyen pe ra 
ment he found came nearly to 30,000/.— 
@ tolerable amount of patronage for one 
officer in a og board. The third com- 
aay was, that the accounts had not been 

P yo brought within the reach of the 
proprietors. Now, where works were car- 
ried on, not by contract, but in this loosé 
manner, with engineers, surveyors, clerks, 
and other persons, over whom, perhaps, 
the Board could not exercise any effective 
supervision, it was obvious that it would 
have been advisable to have had the atten- 
tion of the local proprietors directed to 
the accounts of the expenditure, and thus 
to have secured a more perfect check than 
could otherwise have possibly in all cireum- 
stances been exercised over the servants of 
the Board. But so far from keeping the 
resident proprietary aware of what was 
going on, and thus enabling them to act as 
a check, the complaint was that the Board 
of Works had not complied with the pro- 
vision of the Act of Parliament, which re- 
quired that every year a statement of the 
accounts should be deposited with the clerk 
of the peace of each county. He was not 
prepared to say that this complaint was 
well founded throughout the whole of Ire- 
land, because he had not felt that it was 
his business to go to every clerk of the 
peace for the county in Ireland to make 
the inquiry; but he could state that in 
King’s County there were several works 
in progress : he had asked the clerk of the 
peace there whether the Act had been com- 
plied with or not, and he found that it had 
not, and that the accounts had not been 
deposited with the clerks of the peace. 
The fourth complaint was, that, having 
obtained the assent of the proprietors to 
works on a sniall scale, the Board had 
undertaken works on a large scale, with- 
out the assent of the proprietors, and 
left them unfinished after expending the 
whole amount of the original estimates. 
He would illustrate this complaint by ad- 
verting to one instance, respecting which 
he made particular inqury. He had 
examined the printed survey and estimates 
furnished to the proprietors before the 
work was undertaken, and also the ésti- 
mate, when the whole sum was found to 
be expended, and the Board called upon 
them to assent to a much larger advance 
money. In addition to this a correspon- 
dence had taken place between the Board 
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of Works and the proprietors, which he 
had had the advan ar seeing; and al- 
though he could not refer to that corre- 
spondence because it had not yet been pre- 
sented to their Lordships, still he t 
be allowed merely to say that, having 
perused that correspondence, he felt the 
more confident that in the statement he 
was now making he was not misleading 
their Lordships. In the case of the Brusna 
drainage, as he had already stated, the 
original estimate was 47,3291., and the 
t estimate had increased the amount 
to 76,0002. A very long interval elapsed 
betwen the survey of the works and their 
actual commencement, so that if any works 
could be said to have been undertaken after 
apparently mature deliberation, they were 
the works to which he was now alluding. 
With some difficulty the assent of the pro- 
prietors to this work was obtained, man 
of them thinking that the outlay of 47,0000. 
would not pay; but they had the distinct 
assurance that, whether it would pay or 
not, at all events, under no circumstances 
would the work cost more. At length, in 
July last, the proprietors were furnished 
with the book which he held in his hand, 
purporting to be a fresh survey and esti- 
mate, stating what further sums would 
be necessary for the work. He begged 
their Lordships’ attention to this point, 
as affording, in the instance of a parti- 
eular work taken as an example, a proof 
that the Board, in a variety of instances, 
without consulting the proprietors, or hav- 
ing ascertained their wishes, had altered 
the works to a larger scale, and havin 
expended the whole of the money, h 
ealled upon the proprietors to assent to 
the expenditure of perhaps as much more. 
The Board stated as an exeuse for the ex- 
cess over the original estimate, that that 
exeess was caused in the first instance by 
a complete change in the plan originally 
proposed, namely, the pans ve of a new 
river course, instead of following the old 
one. It might be asked, what right had 
the Board of Works to depart from the 
original plan to any considerable extent ? 
As far as he could collect from the reports 
in their Lordships’ library, the excuse was, 
that it was done for the benefit of the pro- 
ptietors. The proprietors differed altoge- 
ther from this, and stated that the cost of 
the works in some instances would exeeed 
the fee-simple of the land. But even if 
the object of the alterations was the benefit 
of the proprietors, what right had the Board 
to make them, and to incur additional ex- 
pense, without the assent of these who had 
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to it? He had already stated the 
four pelebipal ts which he wished 
a Committee of their Lordships to inquire 
into. Some might ask, what motive could 
the Board of Works have had for 
out these improvements in a different vay 
from what they originally intended, 
upon a much larger 
seale, without the consent of the a 
tors? All he could say was, that in a 
question of this nature he knew nothing of 
motives—hbe had done his duty in 
to their Lordships what he believed to be 
facts; and he was quite sure that the only 
investigation that would be satisfactory to 
the country in a matter where it was con- 
sidered there had been great dereliction of 
duty and abuse of power, was an investiga- 
tion, conducted under the authority of Par- 
liament. The Select Committee for which he 
asked would not interfere with the very im- 
portant Committee now sitting upstairs, 
on the Irish Consolidated Annuities. In- 
deed, he would be sorry to enter into this 
inquiry without the assistance of noble 
Lords serving on that other Committee; 
but it was very desirable that the prelimi- 
nary arrangements should be made so that, 
when the Committee did undertake its 
labours, the inquiry should be begun with- 
out less of time. The noble Earl concluded 
by moving for the appointment of a Select 
ommittee to inquire into the Operation of 
the Acts relating to the Drainage of Lands 
in Ireland, as administered by the Board 
of Works. 

The Eant of DERBY admitted that the 
subject was one of considerable importance 
and interest, the importance being no less 
than providing an entirely new system of 
arterial drainage for a large portion of Ire- 
land. In many cases that system would 
involve the altering the course of rivers, 
and other changes, providing a sufficient 
outfall by which a large portion of that 
country should be provided with 
measures necessarily involving great ope- 
rations, and consequently a very t ex- 
penditure. The powers vested in the Board 
of Works were of a very extensive eha- 
racter, and they necessarily must be for 


carrying out operations on such a large 
scala; Sad bo was by no means ae. a 
to say that a Board invested with such ex- 
tensive powers ought not to be very dili- 
gently watched, not only by the 

tors of land, but also by the public, who 
more indirectly have an interest 4 the due 


discharge of these duties by such a body. 
He did not, therefore, rete § 
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Friend (the Earl of Rosse) in his Motion 
for a Committee of Inquiry as to the prac- 
tical working of the present system. At 
the same time he begged to disclaim any 
intention of prejudging the question, or 
of casting any blame whatever upon the 
Board of Works, for results which fre- 
quently were not under their control. He 
was afraid that all their Lordships had 
found by experience that whenever a great 
work was undertaken, whether of drainage, 
improvement, or building, it was completed 
at an expense considerably larger than 
was expected, or the science and skill of 
the most able architect or engineer could 
have foreseen. But in this case, when 
they looked at the large scale of the works 
in progress, they could easily understand 
that there must sometimes be a consid- 
erably larger outlay than was originally 
contemplated. In such cases he would 
not at all deny what the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Rosse) had said, that if the 
total charge was to be determined by 
the Commissioners, they ought to have 
the consent of the proprietors. But he 
could at the same time conceive many 
cases where the Commissioners would be 
justified in extending their operations, and 
ineurring increased expense. He might 
here mention that the Board of Works was 
presided over by a gentleman whose name 
would give the best security that could 
be given for efficiency and ability—Mr. 
Griffiths; and -he was sure the name of 
that gentleman would be recognised as 
that of one who had conferred important 
benefits on Ireland: and that he had suc- 
ceeded in carrying out with great industry 
and success the various operations with 
which he had been connected, would be 
readily acknowledged by all who were ac- 
quainted with that country. It might be as 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Rosse) had 
said, that the staff, employed by the Board 
of Works was a very large and expensive 
staff; and if that were so, it was a fair 
subject for inquiry. But when his noble 
Friend complained that the Board of Works 
had not put up the works to contract, but 
had carried on its operations by their own 
agents, and their own staff, he must say he 
thought they had exercised a sound discre- 
tion in doing so, and that that was a better 
mode than trusting to contractors, for the 
sake of apparently greater economy, but 
which ultimately would be found to be at- 
tended with neither greater economy nor 
the same amount of success. At the same 
time this was a question which he (the Earl 
of Derby) did not at all like to prejudge— 
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the Commissioners themselves were satis- 
fied they had discharged the duty for 
which they were appointed, and they were 
very far from shrinking from any inquiry— 
even a hostile inquiry—stili less from such 
an inquiry as his noble Friend proposed to 
institute, which would be not an inquiry of 
hostility, but one in a fair and liberal spi- 
rit. At the present moment the Commis- 
sioners were preparing a for Par- 
liament, which would very shortly be laid 
before both Houses, and would embrace, 
he feared, a very voluminous 

dence; but it would place Parliament 
fairly in possession of all the facts, and he 
thought that until that Report was ready, 
the Committee would probably do better if 
they deferred any practical operations till 
that correspondence’ was laid before them. 
He could not offer any opposition to the 
Committee; and he was glad the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Rosse) had adverted to 
one point, namely, the services rendered 
by the noble Lords who were lately sitting 
on the Irish Consolidated Annuities In- 
quiry, which was in some degree cognate 
with the one his noble Friend proposed; 
and he thought his noble Friend would do 
well if, appointing his Committee in the 
first instance, he would endeavour to ob- 
tain the assistance of those noble Lords 
whose knowledge would be a most efficient 
aid to his inquiry. He thought his noble 
Friend was quite justified in bringing this 
question before Parliament, for it certainly 
was for the public interest that, where a 
large trust was confided, it should be exer- 
eised under the striet superintendence, not 
only of those more immediately placed 
over it, but also of the Parliament by 
which that trust had been confided. 

Motion agreed to. 


TRANSATLANTIC PACKET STATION, 

Eart GRANVILLE rose to put a ques- 
tion to the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Derby) of which he had given notice last 
week. It was a question of some import- 
ance, and one in which no party considera 
tion was involved. It was, whether it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to take any measures to remove the Trans- 
atlantic Station from Liverpool to any of 
the southern or western ports of Ireland? 
In giving notice of it the other day, he had 
mentioned that his attention had been 
drawn to a newspaper, which professed to 
give an account of a deputation which had 
waited on the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to solicit the establishment of a packet 
station at Galway, The noble Earl (the 
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Earl of Eglinton) was there stated to have 


referred to the report of a Commission 
this tion, of which be (Bart Granville) 


had» Chairman, and: to have: 
that his views ‘and opinions were, : that! the 
whole: of: the traffic to the United: 


States 
from ‘this country :should- pass |through| 
Treland; that, bowsrer,: he-did not ‘pledge | 


himself, to anyt s Nantes that: he.’ 


communicate with : 


very great mass ‘of evidence, written | and. 
oa which ‘was laboriously considered: by 
the Members ofthe Commission, and, they: | In 
came to the result—he must, indéed, say: 
with ‘some dissent—that it would! not. be} 
consistent with their duty to recommend 
the removal of the: Transatlantic Packet 
Station from Liverpool to one: of the: Irish 
ports. . He-would not trouble their Lord: | 
ships with the grounds of that decision, 
which of course had: given some dissatis- 
faction in different parts of Ireland,: neither 


sion. He thought it very natural, that a 
in the position of the noble Earl at 
the head of Irish Government: should 
feel greatly inelined to consider :any'ques- | to 
tion which was likely to be of importance 
to that country, and to which the 
phieal — of the island would lend a 
‘acie support. But, on the othet 


count which had appeared: in ‘the. news- 
pores was not correctly given.’ He liad 
imself ‘observed that in: cases: of | 

tions the accounts which had appeared next 
day were not in all eases correct,,and that 
the person who received a deputation often 
found himself, when he eame to read: the 
report of what had passed, like the pes in 
the fable, depicted by thé sculptor, : 
as false alarms might be exeited Faye vod 
misapprehension on this matter, he thought 
the subject of sufficient importance to en- 
title him to ask the noble Earl opposite 
whether the ns expressed by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland on this’ mattet were 
such as had been ascribed to him; and) if 
80, whether ‘the Government concurred: in 
them, and whether they intended to’ take 
any steps for the removal. ofthe Packet 
Station from Liverpool to any of the Trish 
ports ?/. 

The Ean of DERBY) said;! ‘that as to 
what: the noble:Earl ‘had stated: in. refet- 
enee to the reports of depitations, ‘he: also 
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as had official experience well knew that they 
frequently received letters them 
of some promise given with respect to an sp- 
ny pond and on referring, they 

nised to put the, down on 

the hst, at the same; time bim there 
‘were # great many before +hint,, but that’ 
when. it came to; his, turn fisepplication 
deve 1, This wae.constrned 

we a pastire cay eo igh 


feed 
ms pening A 
1 haying int mipreannt Tatiana. 
consequence of the n ow esp had 
‘been Given by the noble Berl es- 
‘tion be bad |juat put, re ey ah nk 
‘of Ireland in to aes (the Earl of Derby), 
‘stating that he saw, to his great surprise, 
noe what he had = ae perry 
bly. misrepresented, at BO. great 
been:the m that the 
Mayon, af ; Delle bed called Om him, 
— to express his. great regret... When 
rmed ,.their, Lordships. of the. answer 
had: given 


is- | whieh the Lord Lieutenant 


really 
to the deputation, he felt -sure {that theig 
Lordships would agree that, it. was jast 
a statement asthe Lord Lientenant 0 
to have made, on the oceasion, . What. 

Excellency really: said, was, that he. felt. a 
deep interest, in the topaae and. prosperity 
of Ireland, and that he was personally anx- 
ious to'see the whole trade, not.of England 
only, but ofall Europe, pass t h Ireland 
to America, but that/any good wishes that 
he might entertain not only could not-obtain 
the establishment of a Transatlantic Sta- 
tion in, Ireland, but,\could not even, obtain 
the! granting of the request of the deputa- 
tion for the building at a pier. in Galway 
Harbour, . That was the only answer, the 
Lard Lieutenant gave; with the exeeption 
ut | of an assurance that he would transmit, the 
representations of the ;deputation to the 
cog ip gr Tn referenee to the question erg 

t by; the: noble, Earl, -he:,(the’ of 

by) had to, reply, that:Government had 
not seén treason to come to any decisjon'ad- 
versé to. the eonelusion at; which the, Com- 
mission referred to by the noble|Earl had 
arrived, and, consequently, ‘the, Govern- 
ment, as at present advised, had no inten- 
tion of; removing the T ‘Packet 
Station from Liverpool, and.¢stablish i 
in any. of the ports of Ireland: (But; at 
same time, he must observe; that the anbject 
wee npine meee there were many 





might observe that such of their Lordships 
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should be carried into effect, which might 
render it desirable that such a packet sta- 
tion as had been alluded to should be at 
some future time established, and that 
every encouragement should be given to 
the 4 improvement of those splendid har- 
bours in which the west coast of Ireland 
more especially abounded. Nevertheless, 
he would not, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, desire to hold out any expectation, 
at all events for the present, that the Trans- 
atlantic Packet Station would be establish- 
ed on the west coast of Ireland, or that any 
preference was intended to be shown in 
favour of one port over another, more espe- 
cially as between the two ports which had 
been prominently put forward, Limerick 
and Galway. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, over which the noble Earl (Earl Gran- 
ville) presided, stated distinctly that, as 
far as rapid communication was concern- 
ed, very considerable advantages would be 
gained by the establishment of a transat- 
lantic packet station on the west coast of 
Ireland. If that were done, no doubt a 
totally different system of navigation and 
communication must be established. The 
report also recommended the adoption of 
Holyhead as a port at which the transat- 
lantic mails ought to be embarked and dis- 
embarked; and he (the Marquess of Clanri- 
earde) had no doubt very considerable ad- 
vantage would be gained by that. The 
officers of the Post Office—particularly Mr. 
Rowland Hill—had considered that point 
minutely, and it was their opinion, an opin- 
jon in which he joined, that that part of 
the report should be followed up. In Ire- 
land, when a public men fulfilled his 
duty very strictly, he was apt to be called 
very unpatriotic. He had thought it his 
duty, when he was Postmaster General, to 
recommend that the transatlantic mails 
should be embarked and disembarked at 
Holyhead; but he was free to say that the 
adoption of that course would lead ulti- 
mately to the adoption of a port in Ireland 
as the port for the embarking and disem- 
barking of the mails for the United States, 
because of the total alteration in the sys- 
tem of navigation which would ensue; and 
he thought that project ought not to be 
lightly lost signe of. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE did not approach 
this subject with the- slightest intention of 
casting discredit on the industry and ability 
displayed by the Commission over which 


his. Friend (Earl Granville) had pre- 


The Earl of Derby 
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sided. Nothing could be more creditable 
than the mode in which that inquiry had 
been conducted, although for one purpose 
it still remained incomplete. He was per- 
sonally interested in this matter, and might 
thaveloré be supposed to be not quite an 
unbiassed witness; but he thought it im- 
possible to overrate the importance .of 

viding means of rapid communication 

tween Ireland and the United States of 
America, and also with our North American 
Colonies. Yet he did not anticipate from 
any Irish transatlantic port some of the ad- 
vantages which his more sanguine country- 
men ru meg He believed that the manu- 
fact s of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
would always find their way direetly to 
America, from the trading port of Liver- 
pool; and that, therefore, English commer- 
cial interests were needlessly alarmed at 
the proposal to establish a packet station on 
the west coast of Ireland, as likely to affect 
their commercial interests injuriously. On 
the contrary, it would promote them. The 
question seemed to him to resolve itself 
almost exelusively into one of improved 
postal communication; though he did not 
mean to say that the question of passengers 
might not, to a certain extent, enter into 
it. The report of the Commission appear- 
ed to him greatly to underrate the impor- 
tance of a windward port communicating 
with America. What was the evidence of 
Mr. Penn, the eminent engineer of Green- 
wich, upon this subject? He stated that, 
if a vessel were exclusively built for Post 
Office and passenger purposes, he would 
pledge his reputation that he should be able 
to place at a windward port a vessel that 
would make the voyage from that port to 
Halifax in five days and three-quarters on 
an average. The only motive which could 
justify any interference in shipping was 
either national defence or the postal ques- 
tion. With a view to the aeceleration 
of postal communication, England, so far 
from viewing the subject with any jealousy, 
ought only to see the establishment of a 
principle by which England, in common 
with Ireland, would share the advantage. 
Nor was this all. A more certain line of 
communication across the Atlantic would 
benefit not only the British empire, but the 
whole of northern Europe, for he believed 
that if an improved line of postal commu- 
nication were established with America 
through Ireland, the whole correspon- 
dence, not only of this country, but of the 
entire north of Europe, would pass through 
that line. The Commissioners, in their 
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report, had expressed — 


to: the selection of an Irish port; but of the. 
different Irish ports to whieh their inqui- 


ries had been directed, they had given a 

to the port of Galway and a 
port on the Shannon. They have not 
procured any opinion with respect to the 
relative merits of these two ports. It was 
a matter of great importance to complete 
the in uiry, in order to ascertain what re- 
mained: to be done in both these ports, 
otherwise there would be a continual strug- 
gle between one port and the other. Nei- 


ther of them were as yet fully complete for: 


the se contemplated. A decision was 
seqdheedt: or otherwise capital might be 
rnibapplied, either in marine works at Gal- 
way, or local communications on the Shan- 
non. It was important that an impartial 
and authoritative opinion on the subject 
should be procured. He believed that ma 
aa at 7 from Ireland had been i ay 
to the Treasury on this subject; as he 
believed there was, no objection to their 
production, he moved that they be laid 
upon the table. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he believed 
there could be no objection to the prodac- 
tion of the memorials to which his noble 
Friend had referred. He (Earl Granvill 
might, after they should have been lai 
before Parliament, take some future - 
tunity of bringing the subject still’ 
under their Lordships’ consideration. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, their Lord- 
ships would perhaps be surprised that he 
should rise to take part in a debate of this 
kind; but as he had lately had the hon- 
our thrust upon him of becoming an Irish 
proprietor, and as he had been requested, 
if an me aR presented itself, to put 
in a good word on this subject, and parti- 
eularly in favour of the port of Galway, he 
wished to make one or two observations. 
He was much afraid that nothing could be 
expected to be done in this matter in fa- 
vour of Ireland or of Galway; but.as the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) had told 
them that the completion of the submarine 
telegraph might alter the state of affairs, 
and as they had seen sudden revolutions 
on other subjects of late years, it might be | an 
that they would experience a sudden revo- 
lution in this matter also. He had been 
informed that the submarine telegraph 
would be almost immediately put in opera- 
tion, and then communications would take 
place between London and Dublin in the 
course of a few seconds. When that was 
once done, ‘he hoped they would see the 
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desirable et out of a rene the 
pave at Galway. 

condition of property via that part — 
country, he might mention that ‘he 

an estate which used to 3, 0008. a 
year, that for the morte ears ‘had 


not 
ae hepa 

foe Coptes of of ‘all Memorials ad- 
Pr to rw T ‘thie és- 
tablishment of a Ha: ‘for 
Transatlantic Communication, since” the 


presentation of the Report of ihe Real 
Commission on the subject, to. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT. 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON rose, in ng 
suance a notice, to mewn for leave 
in a Bill to ta Representative 
tution to the Colony of New Zealan ne one 
begged, in the im @, to move that 
the passage from Her rian St 
eious Speech from the T 
the Government of New Sebel wean he read. 
Paragraph in Queen's Speech, at the 
opening of rng of the Session, read, as follows :— 
“The Act of 1848 for suspending the operation 
of a previous Act representative bysay 
tutions on New Zealand will expire ear! is oe 
next year. I am happy to believe that t 
no necessity for its renewal, and that no vbetacle 
any longer exists ° the en 


—— of 
theee inetipations wt i hr ah 
ese jutions ever, mat 
Sistation taht tno tAdtboat iaieation 
has been obtained aise the 5 veal of the Acts 
in question, will, I trust, enable you to arrive at a 
decision beneficial to that important Colony,” 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON’ said, he 
could assure the House that in’ b: 
forward this measure, he did sounder the 
impression of very great personal anxiety, 

if he should fail in making his’ expla- 
diasdon of the subject as clear ad he could 
wish, he hoped he should receive the’ in- 
dulgenee of the House. " He was so riper 
ble of the importance, pt ge 
the t responsibility 
grant of a new constitution fr * at 


lar in man 
New Bealand, that contd 
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have felt, had it not been for circumstances 
which he hoped the House would consider as 
a sufficient justification for the Motion he 
was now making, that after having held for 
so short 9 time the arduous office which he 
now filled, he might have been considered 
open to the charge of presumption for so 
soon endeavouring to settle a Colonial ques- 
tion of this difficulty and intricacy, He had 
to avow that when he first came into offiee, 
and gave'his attention to the state of the 
sas ae of the better government of New 
ealand, his inclination and intention were 
to move for,a. further continuation for one 
year of the state of government which 
now existed in that colony. But when 
this. intention Jon his part became known 
to many persons in this country who were 
deeply interésted ‘in the’ welfare of New 
Zealand,’ and were anxious that. the“ bles- 
sings of the British Constitution should as 
speedily .as possible be extended to that 
country, he received fromi' those: ‘parties 
the ‘strengest possible representations of 
the inconvenience and my that “had 
arisen from, the. delay which had, already 
taken place, and, that, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had held” out’ hopes ‘of settlin 
- uestion ‘in’ i present Session; re 
er Majesty, in Her grdcigus Speech, hat 
ere nd ‘that oF Mister eos should 
be lost; ‘that ‘it ‘would be hard upon them 
to be deprived “of their civil rights in ‘con- 
sequéenée ofthe accident of a change of 
Ministry}, an ‘argument which, if it availed 
now, it was quite’ possible might be urged 
in a ‘Subsequent Session. Such was the 
nature of the representations he received 
upon ‘this ‘subject, and they possessed ‘so 
much force and weight, that he felt he was 
not to spare any labour or exertion 
on his own to meet wishes so reason- 
able'in themselves, and-so justified by cir- 
cumstances, and, with the concurrence of 
his Colleagues, he determined at any rate 
to endeavour oto submit to Parliament, a 
measure on this subject which might de- 
serve their approbation, He must also 
frankly own, that, with every wish to meet 
the desires. of those interested, he believed 
it would have been impossible, for him, 
multitudinous and arduous as. his 
tions were, to have attempted, in the short. 
time he had filled the office he had the ho- 
nour to hold,the settlement of this, question, 
had it not been for the assistance he had 
derived from the preparation of 3, measure 
which was. left in the office by his. prede- 
cessor, Earl Grey, and also for most valu- 
able suggestions which he had reeeived 
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from the t able Governor of New 
Zealand, who had been for a time in 
communication with the noble Earl. on 


this subject. He had also had-the advan- 
tage of receiving numerous s i 
from the gentlemen to whom he 


in this country, who took a ‘interest 
in the welfare of that Colony: » He-would 
not ‘detain the House:' by going \at) any 

into the early history: of. New Zea- 


It must ibe well known to all who 
took an interest in that Colony that it was 
one of the most reeently acquired depen- 
dencies .of the British Crown.) The first 
advances..of civilisation: on. its. territory 
were made about the year 1808, when 
those pioneers of the progress. of Chris- 
tianity and. civilisation, the missionaries 
of the Christian religion, founded! a set- 
tlement on its shores. . This was followed 
by frequent visits from enterprising mer- 
chants and others camached, ithe iada, 
whose. intercourse with: the: nativés by de- 
grees led to irregularities, and even crimes, 
which it became necessary for the Govern- 
ment at home to put a stop to. | And in 
order to show how réecenitly this dependency 
of the British Crown had been acquired, he 
might mention, that in 1832 a Bil was in- 
troduced into Parliament ‘‘ for the preven- 
tion of crime committed by Her Majesty’s 
subjects in New Zealand and ether islands 
in, the Paeific, not being within Her Majes- 
ty’s dominions.’’.; Subsequently, however, 
to 1832. the intercourse between occasional 
visitors and the natives of New Zealand be- 
eame more and more frequent, until Cap- 
tain Hobson was sent out as Consul to that 
country, with directions to assume the go- 
vernment of that country as soon as @ ces- 
sien of the sovereignty could be obtained 
from the natives., In 1840 the first steps 
for annexing the island of New Zealand as 
a dependency to the British Crown, were 
taken under the authority of the noble 
Lord. the Member for the City of! London 
(Lord. John Russell), who then held the 
seals of the Colonial, Department.’ . The 
pra of the Colony since it thus—only 
twelve years since—became a dependency 
of the British Crown, although eonsidera- 
ble, had been retarded by various eireum- 
stances, and others by the rebellion 
of @ portion of the natives in 1845. . But 
in the year 1846, the rebellion being then 
put down, Earl Grey, who had then lately 
succeeded to the Colonial Office, resolved 
to grant a Representative Constitution to 
the Colony, a resolution for. whieh he did 
not propose to cast any blamie upon the 
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noble Lord.’ But) when ‘the: Constitution 
by the. noble 
5 the: Go- 


vernot ne evades George Grey) felt great Smet 8 
hensions ‘that it aa ined epee 


cpr _ of: — 
the mative "pepo, The 

ion ae the natives had only been: piit 
down in the. preceding’ year; and this new } 
Constitution did not confer upon them those 
civil rights which the Governor (Sir George 
Grey) thought were esséntial: ' He there- 
fore returned that constitution to England, 
with a very urgent representation’ against 
putting it immediately into force. »° In'that 
despatch there occurred the following inte- | 
resting passage with respect: to. ponte state of 
the nativées:—> 

«Teh iW mist be botnet tind thee the nt 
majority of the native ranger a 


patural sense and abilit 
Rae ss pt ea ce that aay 
how own maby 


peo 
ee ear of the 
jealous and Gilbpiclbad 


vessels, horses, and cattle ; tae apdecdieredes "ports, 


instances considerable sums of money at their dis- 
posal, and are, altogether possessed of a 
amount of wealth and ere co of 
the ‘value of which ‘they are fully aware ; 
there is no nation in the world mote: sensitive 
re the subject of money mp ert uty Ber 

their property ; and’ no am ac- 
quainted with less likely to AC down quip under 
what they regard as injustice.” 


This deseription showed that the natives of 
these islands ‘were possessed! of great. na- 
tural intelligence, and that they had, even 
at that comparatively early period, made.a 
considerable advance in the arts of civilisa- 
tion. And this was urged by Sir Geo 

Grey as a.reason why no Constitution coald 
be satisfactory whieh did not take eare of 
the rights of the natives: He continued; in 
the same despatch :— 

* The natives are} at present, ecitalateranndtel 
ted to take a-share in a representative form of | Crease 
rile ga ;,buteachyear they will become, more 

tted to do 80, and each year the numerical differ. 
ence between'the two races will less strik- 
ing ;' so that) a’ great advantage 
by delaying even for afew years the, introduction 
of. the Constitution. inte. the northern 
parts of New Zealand.” 


On the receipt of this despateb, a méseure 
in compliance with this ‘recommen- 
dation’ of the Governor was’in' 1848 ‘intro- 
duced by.the noble Lord (Barl Grey) then 
at the head of the Colonial nt, to 
suspend “‘the New Zealand Act of 1846,” 
for five years, until Mareh; 1853. This 
was the Act which imposed on Parliament 
the necessity of doing something in the pre- 
sent Session, and the House would of ne- 
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arene Bare gue did not, the 
| Act of 1846 would of itéolf somerinta, ik to 
ration. He wished, therefore, to : ask 
House whether they were not 
the time was now.come whem ght 
more |'adopt, or at least ) ai final 


he } tion for this mteresting s The ques- 
tion for the House to determine was, what 
| that: legislation should be. From thé year 
1848: to thé time, the’ progress of 
New Zealandin all those respects which could 
bear upon the important question-of grant- 
ing to |her, or withholding, from, her repre- 
sentative institutions, had been. of the: most 
satisfactory ‘kind. In 1848: the E 
ulation, ‘which had made r Vid progress 
‘since 1844, did. awe Seon ip pea 
ber. They now, he believ e mig t safe 
say}! peaelied:26,000 000: or 27,000.': In 1848, 
the value’ of the exports from New Zealand 
was 44,2151. ;)in 1850 it reached 115,451. 
And while this increase had taken place in 
‘the population and in the value ofthe ex- 
, the revenue had been: inereased from 
48,5891, in'1849, to 57,7430, in 1850: He 
passage from the de- 
spatch of the Pp sew eT i 
dated October. 11, 1851, and in which he 
gave the most: satief aecount of the 
general progress of the:colony. He said-— 
“ From brine 4 of the returns connected 
with the fevenue ‘an “of ‘both’ pro- 
vinees, it loutd heaven gustan eolumasaae. 
nues of the, weet "~ increared yo lone su 
with the year inereated :NTAM, less a Duo 


than 9,164), 1: ry 
from 48,5891. 5s. eile 1840, t ‘to tog ee 16s. 10d. 


in‘1850,-the increase being: chiefly' made up of an 
isamaniot chun aged thal derived 


sonra sa = soe 
found that, ! 


a ala a 
iy i { 
He hoped that Cesko deat siotid:sbes sal 
cient to convince the oe ee 
regarded the progress e Colon 
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réason why it should be entrusted 
ith, that . fivilege ‘of self-government 
ich Earl was anxious to give them 
early as 1846, and which was only 
ithheld under the special circumstances 
which he had referred. He would now 
vd 4 House — extract from 
of Sir George Grey dated in 
October last, which accompanied the. pro- 
vineial ordinances, and which was now in 
the course of being printed for Parlia- 
ment :— 

“The wholé of these islahds até now in a 
state of complete tranquillity. Every settlement 
is in a prosperous condition; the native race 
i loys Foes are daily ayeloags in wealth ; 

overnment now Ss Ve 
considerable inifiuence over them.” eer cee 
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Under these circumstances the House 
would, he thought, feel that Her Majesty’s 
Government were justified in proposing 
now to eonfer representative institutions 
on the Colony. There were, however, 
many jarities in the case of New 
Zealand which rendered it very difficult 
to decide as to the best mode of enacting 
a néw Constitution for that island. We 
had not, with respect to it, as to the Cape 
of Good Hope and various other Colonies, 
merely to decide whether or not the pro- 
gress and prosperity of the Colony were 
such as to justify the Legislature of this 
country in putting an end to the govern- 
ment of what was called a Crown Colony, 
and substituting representative institutions 
in its stead. e case of New Zealand 
did not admit of their proceeding with 
such simplicity. There were three re- 
Spécts in Which the Colony of New Zea- 
land Was different from almost any other 
dependency of. the Crown. The first was 
the geographical peculiarity; the second 
was the mode of settlement which had 
beet ‘adopted ; ‘and the third, and ‘this was 
perhaps the greatest peculiarity of all, was 
yuna high order of the pn as qualities 
and intelligence of the natives of those 
islands. e geographical peculiarities 
both of the horthern as well as 'the southern 
islands consisted in their centres being oc- 
eupied by a very lofty mountain-ridge which 
sent down on both sides spurs to the sea. 
The centre of ‘these mountains was unfit 
for the apse Of Cultivation or habita- 
tion, and it was only on the plains that 
intervened between the spurs that coloni- 
sation and cultivation had consequently 
taken place. The result of tliis was, that 
there was no Colony in which the means 
of ‘communication by land between the 
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-edmmunicate between any of the. settle- 
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different parts was so diffieult; and at this 
moment believed it was ible. to 


ments of New Zealand except on foot. 
The result of this was, that the settlers 
in New Zealand had not, as elsewhere, 
congregated around one particular centre. 
They had taken up their residenee in dif- 
ferent portions of the islands, and their set- 
tlements were now spread over @ length of 
country in the two islands of, he believed, 
not less than 800 or 900 miles, embracing 
three settlements in the northern and three 
in the southern island, all at a considerable 
distance from each other. The third and 
most certainly the most interesting peeu- 
liarity was, the high character of the native 
population. In the despatch of Sir George 
Grey, to which he had already referred, 
and which was dated in August last, and 
received in this ¢ountry in October, the 
Governor entered into particulars with re- 
spect. to the character of the natives of 
New Zealand, and their advance in civili- 
sation, which would, he was sure when 

reséntéd to the House, be read by hon. 
Moaabars with the greatest possible plea- 
sure. In the first portion of this despatch, 
Sir George Grey dwelt upon their extra- 
ordinary skill and bravery in war. He 
said that they were well armed, that they 
were capable of acting with the greatest 
discipline, and of adopting the most skilful 
tactics; and that in fact there could be 
no doubt that they, for warfare in *that 
country, were better equipped than our 
own troops. He stated that they might 
at any moment attack our settlements with 
the groutest ‘ease, and that we, on the 
other hand, had scarcely the power of 
attacking them, from the manner in which 
they shifted their dwellings from one:place 
to another. And he then, having thus 
dwelt upon ‘their skill in the arts ‘of war, 
went on to give the following ateount of 
their proficiency in those of peace, which 
he (Sir J. Pakington) would cite.as show- 
ing their extraordinary advance in eivilisa- 
tion and national prosperity since 1847 :<- 

“ With these characteristics of courage and 
warlike vagrancy, the Maories present, however, 
other remarkable traits of character. . Nearly the 
whole nation has now been conyerted ‘to is- 
tianity. They are fond of agriculture, take great 
leasure in cattle and horses; like the sea, and 
orm sailors ; have now many coasting ves- 
sels of their own, manned with Maori crews ; are 
attached to Europeans, and admire their customs 
and manners; are extremely ambitious of rising 
in ¢ivilisation and beeomin i din European 
arts ; they are apt at learning ; in many respects 
extremely conscientious and observant of their 
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; itious of honours, and 
etal tie fn the world,” hey aro 


also in manners, and attachments of a 


agreeable 
lasting character readily and frequently / 
hetitinem Moai and area Many of thon 
have also now, from the value of their property, a 


large stake in the welfare of the ity ; one 
chief has, besides valuable of ‘Varic 4 
kinds, upwards of 5000. in in Government 


securities ; several others have also sums of from 
2001, to 4001, invested in the same securities,” 
He goes on to say afterwards :— 


“Tt would appear that a race such as has been 
described could be easily incorporated into any 


British settlement, with mutual ad to 
both races, the natives supplying agricultural pro- 
duce, poultry, pigs, and a constant of 


labour (although yet for the most part rude and 
unskilled) ; while, upon the other hand, the Euro- 
peans would supply the various manufactured 
goods required by the natives, and provide for the 
manifold wants created by their increased civilisa- 
tion. Such aelass of settlements might geal 
grow into prosperous communities, into 
the natives, with characters softened by Chris- 
tianity, civilisation, and a taste for 
unknown luxuries, would readily be absorbed. 
This process of the incorporation of the native 
population into the Europeans’ settlements has, 
accordingly, for the last few years, been taking 
lace with a rapidity unexampled in history. 
nless some sudden and unforeseen cause of in- 
terruption should occur, it will still proceed, and 
a very few years of continued and 
perity would suffice for the entire fusion of the 
two races info one nation.” 


Now he thought the House would agree 
with him that native tribes whe could thus 
be described by the person who should be 
the most competent judge of their capa- 
bilities, were entitled to every econsidera- 
tion at the hands of that Sovereign whose 
subjects they had become in the course of 
events, and by the progress of Christianity 
and civilisation. He thought the House 
would feel with him that in legislating for 
such a people it should be our endeavour 
not to give them any opportunity to show 
their courage or prowess in war; but that 
we should endeavour to teach them the 
blessings of peace and the arts of civilisa- 
tion, and to show them an example of that 
Christianity which they had so rapidly and 
so readily embraced; and that our legisla- 
tion should be so shaped as to draw as 
little distinction as possible between the 
European ond native inhabitants of the 
Colony. But, as he had said before, the 
peculiarities. of New Zealand to which he 
had adverted rendered it impossible that 
they should proceed to give a Constitution 
to that Colony upon the same plan as that 
on whieh they had proceeded to give Con- 
stitutions to Colonies differently situated. 
It was the opinion of Earl Grey, to some 
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more, and it, was al alg 9 
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land. thet in d sling a Const ir ok 
ral fn desl bale cache 
sary that. they sho le not only fo 
a general pn, Pah aig ut also for 
the government of ; commu- 
nities which are placed at detached inter- 
vals along the shores of these isle In 


anging the local governments for these 
detached” nani 2 question + 
upon which he was aware that ‘great dif 
ference of opinion had taken place. He 
believed that there was no difference what- 
ever amongst any who had given attention 
to the mode in which free institutions 
could be granted to New Zealand, that in 
some way or other the right of separate 
government should be given to those om 

e 






tached localities; but while some thought 
they should be dealt with as sedebente t 
Colonies, forming a federal Colony with 
one general legislature governing th 
whole, after the model of the United States 
of America, or of the plan which was pro- 
goord by Earl Grey, but afterwards aban- 
oned, in the Bill which he brought, in for 


the government of the Australian colouies; 


others, on the contrary, thought that these 
detached communities should bete led as 

rtions of ene Colony, having each a local 
egislature or government, not exactly in 
the nature of a municipality, but still. ap- 
proaching that character, with one central 
overnment, exercising a general super- 
intendence over all, Her Tojesty’s Go- 
vernment, after the best consideration they 
could give to the subject, were of opinion 
that, looking to the small population of 
these several detached communities—to the 
hope they entertained that as population 
inereased these communities would gradu- 
ally spread along the coast and become 
more connected with each other—to the 
general extent of the whole of these 
islands, and the hope they had that as 
civilisation advanced and population in- 
creased the means of communication both 
by sea and land would be materially im- 
Bewred 00h he repeated, to all these 
considerations, Her Majesty’s Government 
were of opinion that the better plan would 
be. to consider the whole as one Colony, 
than to deal with these small detached set- 
tlements as independent communities. It 
was to carry out this plan, regarding these 
detached communities not as separate bo- 
dies, and therefore looking to the neces- 
sity of carefully framing both the local 
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legislatures s of ‘thesé'' unities 
and the general ‘logiilst a eripeny 
overn the whole, that ‘the Governti 
‘framed, the” measure whith “he ‘wo 
oid ght xin to the Housé. “He 
first’ state ‘to them’ the’ toes in 
which it was mnt the | 
latures shoul than Rscartag? 
the plan of ware Gre igen he had 
in the Colonial Offic ie, it Was’ the Pibettba 
of cor hige and a aon ay Bion 
t in ‘saying that ‘the ‘plan was appro 
ie sir Gedr o Grey, $e Cachorne of ‘New 
Zealand, to divide the island ‘into ‘five pro- 
vinces — Auckland, Wellington, ‘Nelson, 
bom and ‘Ota, Orage, giving the Govér. 
wer to settle their boundaries. He 
doat riot, however, see any reason why 
the settlement of New Plymouth, about 
the middle of the North Island, had not as 
good a claim to be made into d’ separate 
province, as Canterbury or Ota In 
pent of distance it was about ‘miles 
rom Auckland, on the one hand, and from 
Wellington on the other; it was inhabited 
by a highly respectable class of emigrants, 
and in point of population was little, if at 
all, inferior to Ogio in the other island, 
and he believed not ft Canterbu And 
Her Majesty’s Government had, t erefore, 
thought it better to commence this experi- 
ment by dividing the island into six pro- 
vinees, adding New Plymouth to those 
which he had previously mentioned. They 
es , and this was in accordance also 
the plan of Earl Grey, that each of 
these provinces should be governed by an 
officer to be called a superintendent. The 
Governor had recommended that this offi- 
cer should be elected. Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment proposed, however, and this too 
coincided with the plan of Earl iv 
that the. superintendent should be appoint- 
ed by thie Governor-in-Chief of’ the Colony. 
Tt was uged by Earl Grey, with Very great 
pare that as the ‘superintendent must be 
ed as, in some d » taking the 
sheds of the head of the xecutive depart- 
ment, it was wholly. without precedent that 
& person carrying out any portion of the 
Executive under our Constitation should be 
elective. He thought it far better that 
the superintendent should be appointed by 
the Governor-in-Chief, than be sent out by | re 
the Colonial Office; because it was’ desirable 
that these officers shonld be ‘persons e- 
sidi ing in the various provinces which they 
would ‘have to govern, and that their ap- 
pointment should not be made the subject 
of party arrangements in this country, He 
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ight bece-qualied in| the Colony, al 
i — that’ each Saat aoe 
ey’ posed ese 
fntendenta should have a salary of B00 « 
oA He The hon, hems. Harunek eppensie (Sie W 
lesworth) had that sum 
ind | was‘too high; but the hon. Baronet should 
recollect that at this very, time, the lieu- 
tenant-governors of New Ulster. and New 
Munster, had 8007, a, year myst Besides 
these supecintandents, 1 it was i that 
in each of the provinces theres be a 


Legislative Council, “It had beens ques- 
‘tion, of, considerable doubt whether the 


provincial councils. should t of one or 
two chambers. . It wever, to 
the Government that, ing to the small 


population which those settlements now 
Saipingd, there was no ground to think 
that the elements existed out.of which two 
chambers could be properly and respectably 
constituted. There was another question 
of some difficulty—as to whether the cham- 
ber should be wholly elective, or should be 
constituted in part of nominee members. 
The plan which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment recommended was different f:om that 
in favour of which Earl Grey had decided. 
Earl Grey decided that one-third of the 
membérs should be nominees, and the Go- 
vernor of New Zealand had recommended 
the adoption of the same course. He(Sir 
J.‘ Pakington) was aware that he was 
taking upon ‘himself some: so rg ne in 
departing from the recommendation both of 
Ea Grey and the Governor of tle Colony; 
but looking to the character of the eom- 
munities; looking to ‘the limited nature of 
the daties which the members of council 
would have to discharge; above all, look- 
ing to the jealousy of nominee members 
of that Kind which they knew to exist in 
New Zealand, to such an extent, indeed, 
as to render it difficult in such small eom- 
munities to find gentlemen who would un- 
‘dertake to act upon those terms—looking 
to all these ‘points, Her Majesty's 'Govern- 
meht thought i it better to recommend that 
the proposed Legislative Councils of a sin- 
gle chamber should be wholly elective. 
Another i important question remained, with 
to ‘thé amourit’of franchise which 
/ should confer the right'of voting for the 
‘members of ‘the provincial councils. And 
) here he begged to say, that feeling the im- 
' possibility of judging of the matter at this 
distance from the Colony, feeling that their 
want of local information was such as to 
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disable ‘them from ° shying whether ‘orte 
for a Colony sb°situated, the Government 
had thought it’ better ‘altogether to’ place, 
confidence in the recommendation ‘Sir| 
George Grey, ‘and to adopt the franchise’ 
which ‘he’ had determiried: upon, ‘namely, | 
that the ‘franchise should be given to every| 
man possessing a freehold worth 500i, or, 
in the occupation of a house in a town) 
worth 101.’ ‘year, or # house in ‘the coun-| 
try worth 5t. a year—six months ‘previous. 
occupation being required—or in pos: n| 
of a leasehold which’ had three years ‘to, 
run, and was worth 100. per annum: ‘For! 
the reason he had mentioned, he would not. 
presume to give an opinion upon this fran-. 
chise. He would only say that it was the, 
franchise recommended by the Governor, 
and that he had recommended it ‘as being: 
of a liberal and comprehensive nature. He 
begged to say also, that in ¢ uence of 
the great advance‘of the natives in civilis- 
ation, the Government proposed to draw 
no distinetion between the natives and 
Europeans with regard to the franchise; 
but that whenever a native should’ be re- 
siding within the limits of any of the pro- 
vinces, and should be possessed of the re- 
quisite qualification, he should be regarded: 
as a British subject, and should be as free: 
to exercise the franchise as any of his Eu- 
ropean neighbours. There--was another 
question on which he had ventured to differ 
from Earl Grey, and that was with: to 
paying the members of the provineial coun- 
cils, Earl Grey had recommended that 
Members residing at a distance of ten miles 
from the «place where the Council ' sat, 
should reeerve 501. on the first day of the 
Session for expenses.. To say, however, 
that a gentleman residing at a distance of: 
nine miles and a half was to discharge his 
duty gratuitously, while others, ati a  dis- 
tance of ten tiles, should receive 500, 
appeared to be an inconsistency which he 
should be sorry to introduce ito this Bill; 
and he thought that when’ they were en- 
trusting ® community with the’ right of 
self-government, this was one of those 
things that had better be left to be settled 
by themselves in‘ the manner which they 
might deem most-conducive to: their own 
interests. ‘He tow came to a very impor- 
tant point, nathely, those subjects with 
regard to whiech-the' Provincial Councils 
were to bé reéstricted from legislating. 
They were fourteen in ‘number :—lst, 
they were not to legislate for the impo- 
sition or regulation of Customs’ duties; 
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determining the extent’ of j or 
cehepureitcetiararnisiadie dean 
‘4th; for regulating the current coin of the 
said ‘island; 6th, for ‘determining 

‘weights and measures: of thé’ said ‘island; 
6th, for ing the post office and ear- 
Tiage ‘of letters; 7th, for enacting laws 


‘relating to a and insolvents; 8th, 


for the erection and'maintenance of beacons 
and lighthouses; 9th,’ for the imposition 
of any duty‘on shipping; 10th, for regu- 
lating marriages; 11th, for interfering with 
the Crown lands, or any to which the title 
‘of the aboriginal natives had’ never been 
extinguished; 12th, for inflicting any dis- 
abilities or restrictions on natives to which 


‘Européans' were not subjected; 13th,’ for 


altering in any way the criminal law in 


New Zealand; and, 14th,’ for regulati 

tas vierts ot wbatyiods of (abernibaael 
perty: There was here @ very’ 

tant difference between the plan which Her 
Majesty’s Government now’ ventured’ to 
recommend, and the plan recommended by 
Earl Grey. They proposed that the pro- 
vincial legislatures should not’ have ‘the 
wer of dealing with the Crown lands, 
ase they apprehended, if they’ had 
that power, one principle might be adopted 
by one body, and another prieiple by an- 
other; and great imeonvenience might be 
found to arise front their dissimilarity’ of 
inion. The Government thought i was 
e better way to reserve ‘a question’ of 
this great importance’ to’ be dealt’ with by 
a higher ‘and ' separate ‘authority. Her 
Majesty’s Government ‘differed also‘ from 
Earl Grey with respect to the ‘mode’in 
which’ the Acts” passed by the” provincial 
Legislatures were to recetvé ‘final assent. 
By Earl Grey’s plan, Acts passed by them 
were to receive thé Royal’ Asserit,“as was 
the case with all other Colonial’ Legisla- 
tures. But,’ looking ‘to’ the’ resttictions 
which he had gr Neeesnmrts Fe to ‘the 
Timited powers of these ‘provincial Legisla- 
‘tures, ar cidadll better othe Government 
‘that those matters should’ at onee be set- 
‘tled without delay, by delegating the power 
of giving Her Majesty's final assent to'the 
Governor. ‘At the saine time ‘the Gover- 
nor-would have power in’ any special ease 
‘to refer home for the Royal Assent. ‘He 
‘would now ‘describe the manner in which 


he to constitute the Central Le- 
i It was to consist of the Gover- 
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nor-in-Chief at its head, with a Legislative | was for. the Cape. On a ques- 
Couneil and a freely-chosen Assembly. | tion of this magni sand diflwulty,, teore 
The first difficulty was as to the constitu- | must be a great di of opmion; but 


tion of the Legislative Council, and this 


was the most maperiont point in 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
ventured to differ from the decision of 
Earl Grey. The noble Earl had intended 
that the upper chamber of the Central 
Legislature should be an elected body; 
that each of the provincial Legislatures 
was to, elect. three persons, who were to 
constitate the Legislative Couneil of the 
Central Legislature. There was not, how- 
ever, in Her Majesty’s dominions any 
precedent for an elective upper chamber. 
Even m Canada, where the power of self- 
government and the freedom of British 
institutions had been carried further than 
im any other of the dependencies of the 
Crown, there had never existed any desire 
for an elective upper chamber. He be- 
lieved he was correct in saying that it had 
been intimated to that province whether or 
not they would regard an elective upper 
chamber as a desirable part of their Con- 
stitution, and there had been no indication 
of any such wish on the part of the Co- 
lony. There was one instance, but that 
he could not regard as a precedent, be- 
cause the question was yet under conaid- 
eration; he meant the Constitution now 
under consideration for the Cape of Good 
Hope. In the proposed Constitution for 
the Cape of Good Hope, it was decided 
that there should be an elective upper 
chamber; and the peculiarity of the plan 
was this—-that the franchise of an elector 
for the upper chamber was to be the same 
as the franchise of electors for the lower 
chamber; but the difference was this— 
that the members of the lower chamber 
were to. be elected by the electors of cer- 
tain electoral districts, while the members 
of the upper chamber were to be elected 
by. the votes of the whole, with certain 
modifications. There was no precedent 
for any such mode of constituting an upper 
chamber within the Queen’s dominions; 
and the Government had received com- 
munications from the Cape of Good Hope 
since they came into office, which led them 
to believe that very considerable objections 
were entertained in the colony to this 
mode of constituting the upper chamber, 
and was viewed by the colonists with great 
apprehension; and, in providing an upper 
ehamber for New Zealand, the Govern- 
ment had no inclination to follow the pre- 
eedent, so far as it was a precedent, that 
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he must confess, speaking on the part of the 
Government, that they thought it better to 
follow the that exists in the other 
colonies of the British Crown, where Brit- 
ish institutions were enjoyed, and that the 
Upper Chamber should be there, as else- 
er Reaawerge on see ae but to 
ir seats for life, ey proposed 

the franchise for election of the Lower 
Chamber to be exactly the same as for the 
electors of the provincial Legislatures, and 
it would remain for the Governor to arrange 
the electoral distriets. They proposed that 
each Parliament of the Central Legislature 
should last for five years; and in speaking 
of the provincial Legislatures, he should 
have stated that two years had been re- 
commended for their duration, but the Go- 
vernment agreed with Earl Grey, who 
thought the period too short, and they 
proposed that the provincial Legislatures 
should be elected for four years, and that, 
as he had already stated, the Central Le- 
islature should be elected for five years. 
ft was proposed that the legislative ecoun- 
cil should in no ease consist of less than 
nine members, leaving it to be considered 
to what extent it might be increased; that 
the upper chamber should not consist of 
less than ten, or more than fifteen; and 
that the elected chamber might rise from 
@ minimum of twenty-five members, and 
not exceed forty. It was proposed that 
the aets of the Central Legislature should 
override the aets of the provincial, and 
that the acts of the provincial Legislatures 
should not be independent where the act 
of the Central Legislature would override 
them. They proposed that there should 
be a civil list reserved—and this was ano- 
ther point on which they differed from 
Earl Grey. At present the civil list was 
12,0001. a year, and the Government pro- 
posed that that civil list should be retained. 
They did not propose to increase it, yet, 
by diminishing the present, number. of 
Judges, which appeared to be more than 
was necessary, they would be able. to pro- 
vide for the proposed salaries of superin- 
tendents of provinces without any increase 
of the eivil list. There was another very 
important reservation which the Govern- 
ment intended to propose, sanctioned by 
the adviee of the Governor; out of the 
funds of the colony, and which had not 
hitherto existed, they meant to propose 
that a sum of 7,000I. sterling per annum 
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should. be reserved ca | 
wa akan natives were. sks 
limits ofa province, they would pal 


to pos and to exercise the same|.a ; 
rivileges as Europeans; but | di 


franchise and 
still there would remain a vast sumber of 
intelligent natives, contributing largely to 
the revenue of the gp b; esha 
tion of imported goods, w shia yp 8 not 
have @ Voice, at all events for the present, 
in the election of ane There- | clause 
the posed that a@ year 
should be eens for the benefit. of the 
native tribes, and that this 7,0001. a year 
should be appropriated for the construction 
and maintenance of hospitals—for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of schools— 
sd Foo yment of the resident magis- 
presents for the native chiefs, 
in pager ote of their.services, and 
for other objects that would promote the 
happiness and prosperity of the natives. 
He entertained also a sanguine hope that 
the liberality of the colony itself would 
increase that grant to a larger amount. 
There was another power whi th 
to resérve in the Central Legislature, 
aud that was the management of the Crown 
lands. This was a deviation from the pr 
tice in Australia and other countries. hos 
proposed it in the belief that that 
would be better able to..deal with a 
matters than any other body they could 
possibly entrust with this great power..He 
need not remind the House of the conflict- 
ing nature of the arrangements with regard 
to land in New Zealand. .The claims of 
the New Zealand Company and the Otago 
Association, and the very peculiar powers 
which, ander the authority of .an Act of 
Parliament, had been granted te the Can- 
terbury Association, rendered this, a very 
difficult subject. That was not the moment 
to enter upon the subject. But he should 
observe that in the Bill which he asked 
leave to bring in, it was their intention to 
existing rights, and not to empower 
the Central Legislature in any case to over- 
ride existing rights. There was only one 
other subject, with regard to. the power of 
the Central Legislature, to which he would 
refer, and he felt it to be of the greatest 
tance. After the explanation he had 
pe Ait to give them, they must feel 
that in many essential respects they must 
regard this Constitution as experimental. 
They, must look forward with hope and 
tation to the gradual increase of the 
nists and of the population, and to its 











institutions of the Colony as they might 
think proper. With oy to 


eee 
cial legislatures, for instance, if the 
A Bing 0 and_ their peat. e.0m 


one, let them so enact it. So with: 

to the constitution of the ony iy sla- 
ture, and all the arrangements that be had 
described. They that they should 
have full power to ge them, to meet 
their own views and requirements, only sti- 


pro- | pulating that where constitutional changes 


of this nature were made, as a matter of 
course all such changes should be reserved 
-|for the ultimate consent of the Crown. 
Having moved for leave to bring in this 
y | Bill, he should have redeemed the pledge 
which he had given to those individuals 
who suggested to him that no further delay 
should take place; and it would remain for 
the House te decide whether, after the ex- 
lanations he had given, they thought the 
ill he now asked leave to introduce, came 
fairly and reasonably within that 
of necessary measures to which 
jesty’s Ministers were at present pledg ed of 
confine themselves. He submitted this 
question fairly and frankly to the consid- 
eration of the House. In his humble opin- 
ion this Bill did come within that cate 4h 
but if it were the judgment of the 
that it did not, he would readily hed fo to 
that. decision. But on one point he must 
beg not to be misunderstood. He must 
beg that all who take an interest in the 
colony of New Zealand would bear.in mind 
that the alternative would be between pas- 
sing this measure, with sueb amendments, 
of course, as Parliament should think 
ight, or to pase an Act suspending. for 
another year ofating state ¢ affairs. 
He had been strongly pressed by gentle- 
men connected with New Zealand, in re 
event.of their not being able to 
this present year, to let the Act « ig46 
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‘yevive next year, tather than 
i eibatiod He ‘alt, ° iA oat Ma- 


Cons 
jenty’ 3 Governinent’’ were ‘not Willing 
consent, because’ they’ thou; ne bse 
‘the most serious 6 
‘Bill to revive! Ante was the! retin 
tified ‘in expréssing that ¢ én’ ‘oh’ 
overnment, when fie said that; 


e was fortified ii that ‘determination ‘by | ciple 


the opitidts of the Governor of New ‘Bea 
land, Sir ‘George Grey, and by tlie.“autho- 
rity of Batl Grey, who He Litre the mea- 
ro of 1846,’ Ina despatch ‘written by 
Earl Grey shortly Yefore’he ‘left office; ‘he 
used these expressions: 

“ Her: Majesty's Government, however, on a 
consideration of the various despatches you have 
addressed to me, have‘ come’ to ‘the ‘conélusion 
that it’ would be ‘inexpedient to allow the Act of 
1846 to come again into force, because we are of 

, from the changes that have taken 
in the state of affairs in New Zealand, and‘ from 
the additional information that we have obtained, 
that it will require various modifications both’ in 
substance and form, although the essential prin- 
eiples must be kept in view.” 


He hoped’ the’ ‘House ‘would ‘understand 
that if it were’ tiot’ the pleasure ‘of Parlid- 
ment to pass this’ Bill with such modifica- 
tions as the House thought right, the al- 
ternative must be to pass a Suspension 


Act, and to reservé'the whole’ of the ‘sub- | 


ject for consideration next year. They did 
not intend by this Act to interfere in any 
way with the municipal institutions which 
were recommended “by Earl ° Grey,’ and 
which were part of the ‘Act of 1846: these 
were not included'in the Suspension Act, 
and on which he ‘was glad to’ say that the 
Governor had alréady ‘proceeded to act. 
It was the desire of ajesty’s Govern- 
ment to do their duty, fer to endeavour 
not to withhold any longer from the inhab- 
itants of New Zealand ‘those institutions 
and rights for which they’ were natarally 
so anxiqus, ‘He was sanguine enough to 
hope that the measure he ‘ad sketched 
out would not' mect with any serious oppo- 
sition; and it only remained for him to ex- 

press his er that it might be productive 
of those ges to the present colo- 
nists of New Zealand and their descendants 
hr had ‘been so long enjoyed ‘and so 

highly valued in this their fatherland. 

m ROBERT H. INGLIS said, he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that his apprehension that he had failed 
to make his statement clear, was unfound- 
ed. He appealed to his right hon. Friend, 
however, to deny the proposition which he 
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thicth | this’ House, namely,’ thet ‘every Colony of 
| Regtnd ought ba minitre Boglnd 

to, that inasmuch as every colonist in New 


ht | by Fury; the ‘right 
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‘Zealand carried with him the tight of Trial 
‘of the Law of 'Primo- 
‘geniture, and alniost every other social and 
civil tight which ‘he had’ énjoyed at home, 
‘he ‘ought also 'to carry with him the 

‘of ‘religious “institutions? He « did 
not consider that any Constitution was eom- 
plete or worth the’ of En, 
‘men,’ that did’ not; inthe ‘first ram, en 
‘provide for the existence of religious imsti- 
‘tations.’ If it were said that the célonists 
themselves take care anid provide for them, 


‘all he‘could ‘say in reply was, that exactly 
in proportion as tien required ‘religious in- 
‘struction were they unwilling to seek’ it for 


themselves: His right ‘hon. ‘Friend ‘re- 
‘served ‘& certain sum for the eivil list, and 
‘he quite concurred with him in’ so doing; 
but ‘he asked whether: ‘he ought not, also, 
to ‘reserve ‘a ¢ertain proportion; either of 
‘land or of tevenue,'to the —_ to which 
he’ had ‘ éalled’: attention. ith regard 
‘to’ the upper chamber; the Members of 
‘which it was’ proposdd’ should “be elected 
‘for five years, ‘he ‘8 whether it 
would not be better! that the; —_— be 
elected for life. 

Mr: GLADSTONE: Sir, T'was one of 
those’who on ‘a former occasion expressed 
my opinion in strong ternis that it’ was the 
‘duty of ‘Her'Majesty’s Government, in the 
Agee in whieh they starid, and from the 

tate’ of opinion ‘in’ this House, to confine 
themselvés, in the introduction of ‘mea- 
‘sures for the consideration of Parliament, 
to questions that were urgent‘in reference 
to the circumstances of the present ‘time; 
and it is on that account'that I feel it is 
no more than just that on this oceasion, 
and without ‘waiting ‘for any futoré discus- 
sion of the subject, I- should ‘state’ that 
with the feelings which I’ entertain ‘upon 
colonial liberties, ‘and with’ ‘the ® respeet 
which I wish to pay to'the sentiments and 
opinions of our fellow-subjeete in the colo- 
nies, I think my right hon: Friend the:Co- 
lonial Secretary has done ‘rio ‘more than 
his duty — notwithstanding - the ‘state of 
Parliament and the ‘great ‘issue we are 
awaiting at home—in submitting to the 
House of Commons the plan -he has just 
explained. It appears to me that, ‘after 
all that has taken place in regard to New 
Zealand—after Parliament in ‘1846 had 
professed to confer on that Colony the be- 
nefits of free institutions, and still more 





(Sir R. H. Inglis) had repeatedly urged in 
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suddenly withdrew the institutions, that 
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were somewhat suddenly and rashly gi 
—after the state of lapel in which the 
le of that country have been kept 
eo om to year for so long a time; and 
considering their admitted fitness and ca~ 
ity for the exercise’ of politieal :privi- 
i 2a I say: that they would ‘be deeply: ag-~ 
grieved: if they were to find. that ; 
ences of opimioncamongst ourselves with 
regard ‘to the particular condition of their 
colonial: institutions, should prevent us from 
givingy-in the present: state of public af. 
fairs,: the benefits of free institutions to 
New Zealand. Acting in: that: spirit, -and 
being desirous that no further delay should 
take place before an. immense’ boom is’ cons 
fi -om & great nuniber of: our fellow- 
subjects, who: 1 believe are exceeded ‘by 
none in their known: worthiness to: receive, 
and their perfect’ competence to: exercise 
tical privileges, I shall be ready to con- 
= wk aep right hon. Friend,.and to-Jend 
him every assistance in my! power in for: 
warding this Bill, | There.are many ce 
in our colonial institutions on which I may 
have views somewlhiat varying! from ‘those 
which Her Majesty’s Government may ‘be 
prepared to recommend; bub» at; 
the only question I am disposed to ask my- 
self in this—is the Bill proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government, on the. whole, a 
boon for the colonists, and is it worth the 
while of the eolonists to receive it? I do 
not wish to give a detailed opinion on its 
provisions until I read them in print; but 
after hearing the statement of my: right 
hon. Friend, I cannot have the slightest 
hesitation in stating my strong opinion that 
this Bill .is.a Bill embodying many most 
valuable principles, and'a Bill which in the 
circumstances in which the Government 
stand will be received and hailed with gra- 
titude by the colonists of New Zealand. : ‘I 
will reserve the consideration of the pro- 
visions until that fuller discussion which I 
am sure my: right hon. Friend :is prepared 
to facilitate.. If there was any one: pro- 
vision. in the Bill which I should endeavour 
to induee him not to: persist in to the let- 
ter, it would be one of those in which he 
differed from the plan intended to be pro- 
posed by Earl Grey—I — ~~ constitu- 
tion he proposes to give to the Legislative 
Cems and the Central Legislature. On 
presen ye question I must reserve to 
m the right of expressing—especi- 
ally on Conservative grounds—the reasons 
which lead me to a different conelusion 
from-that arrived at.by the right hon: Gen- 
tleman.; But on looking on: the measure 
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poe © think it will be a neoriper + 
‘grateful on on 

of ey odléiote of Now Zealend, and 
wise a measure that does honour'to m 
right: bon. Friend, temas th 
brief experience in office, to which ‘he'‘so 
»'Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he thought 
the right ‘hon. Gentleman need not ‘have 
been .so precipitate in introducing his. Bill, 
especially ‘ashe ‘had only’on’ that: 


laid the papers ‘on the table of the House 
which had been received in the course of 
last year.) He hoped. that: if the House 


allowed: this» méasure» to’ be Jaid©on ‘the 
table, they: would not be precluded: from 
discussing ons future day the question as 
to whether ‘this'was a measure which so 
was absolutely ‘necessary: to in’ 
— Session of Parlement... 'The’ i 
Gentleman the: Member for: the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr.'Gladstone) had said 
that all they had to consider was whether 
the measure wonld be received im the light 
of a boon':by the colonists... He (Mr. V. 
Smith) was, however, of opiniow that’ the 
House had much more to consider) Before 
the:House adopted this Bill, they: must 
consider whether the proposal to give’ the 
management of the Crown lands in New 
Zealand to the Government of that Colony, 
whilst at the same time no step was taken 
to confer a similar advantage upon the 
Colonies: of Australia,‘would not: 
much dissatisfaction and: discontent. In 
his opinion the Parliament of this country 
ought to extend that advantage to every 
rox ene Australian Colonies. soe and 
other important princi in the 
posed Bill, hon. Ganllomenboald seaabiler 
well before they permitted the right hon. 
Gentleman to proceed further with it. He 
did not hear the right hon, Baronet say 
anything with to the qualifications 
which would ‘be required to the Members 
of ‘the provineial Councils or of the gene- 
ral i . "Bhat question had al- 
ready been’ discussed: in ‘the. House, and 
he only’ mentioned it with the view of 
learning: from the right’ hon. Baronet 
whether he proposed to make any differ- 
ence between the qualifications: i 
of natives, and those required of European 
settlers. On andther question,’ too, “he 
should like to be furnished with some in- 
formation—he alluded to the differences 
which had: existed between’ the: New Zea- 
land. Company and thé Government. °‘He 
wished to know whether they had been ar- 
ranged. . That question was left: in sonie 
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doubt last Session; and it was desirable 
that the right hon. Baronet should inform 
the Heuse what was exactly its present 
condition. He made these observations 
mainly for the purpose of precluding the 
assumption that the House had no right to 
discuss the question at that He 
that right hon. Baronet would 
erstand that the question was tly 
open. He hoped that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would submit his Bill at such a time 
as would give ample opportunity for its dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. HUME said, he was not satisfied 
with the course which had been taken by 
the right hon. Baronet the Colonial Seere- 
tary. This, in his (Mr. Hume’s) opinion, 
was not @ question of urgency, and he, 
therefore, thought that the Government 

t to have postponed it till the next 
atliament. Whatever decision might be 
come to with regard to the disposal of the 
Crown lands in New Zealand, ought to pre- 
vail with regard to the rest of our Colonies. 
Tf the privileges which we might give to 
New Zealand were not at the same time 
extended to the other Colonies of Great 
Britain, discontent would prevail amongst 
them. If the Government should deter- 
mine on persevering with the nominee sys- 
tem with regard to the composition of the 
eolonial councils, the privilege of colonial 
legislation would be perfectly useless. The 
proceedings of the Cape of Good Hope 
would satisfy hon. Gentlemen on that point. 
Every man who had visited the Cape would 
confirm his statement. Similar testimony 
eould be had from New South Wales, Van 
Diemen’s Land, and every other place 
where the mockery existed. Unless, there- 
fore, the Government could make up their 
mind to do away with the nominee system, 
they need not expect to see contentment 
in our Colonies. He expected to have 
heard something said by the right hon. 
Baronet as to relieving the mother country 
from the expense of administering the af- 
fairs of the Colonies; but not a-word had 
been said-on that subject. They were told 
by Earl Grey two or three years ago that 
measures were in progress which would 
make the Colonies pay their own expenses, 
and relieve England of the burthen which 
she had too long borne for them. He:con- 
fessed he was very much disappointed at 
not having heard a word said by the right 
hon, Baronet as to chow far the Colonies 
were to be dependent upon the mother 
country. The right hen. Baronet had 
stated that he would reserve a certain 
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amount of the colonial revenue for ‘the 
civil list, and 7,000%. for other , 
Now, he (Mr. Hame) conceived that if the 
Colonies were to be compelled to raise a 
revenue for the support of certain public 
institutions, they a right to be en- 
trusted with their management. It was 
treating them as children to keep them 
ee ee , notwi ing all 
the experience which they had had. He 
also ebjected to that law which compelled 
the Colonies to wait until this country 
sanctioned those Bills which they might 
have adopted in their own ures 
after ample discussion. He had long felt 
great anxiety with regard to the burthen 
which England had to bear with to 
her Golonies, and he tted that the 
right hon. Baronet had said nothing which 
could tend to relieve that anxiety. On 
that ground he did not think it worth his 
while to discuss at the present time the 
Bill of the right hon. Baronet, which con- 
tained no principles that could tend to the 
general welfare of the Colonies. 

Sm WILLIAM MOLESWORTH said, 
that unless some such measure as the one 
now proposed were passed, they must pass 
an Act of Parliament for the purpose of 
suspending the constitation of New Zea- 
land for at least another year. Now, to 
the passing of sueh an Act he would offer 
all the opposition in his power, because in 
his opinion almost any form of enta- 
tive government would be better for New 
Zealand than the continuation of the pre- 
sent state of things in that colony. He was 
excessively anxious that the settlers in New 
Zealand should have as speedily as possible 
the management of their own local busi- 
ness, beth for their own sakes and also for 
the sake of the people in this country. 
He felt certain that until they had obtain- 
ed such a privilege, no step that could be 
taken would relieve us from the vast ex- 
penditure to whieh we were put on account 
of them. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Colonies had said that 
the Colony of New Zealand was a very in- 
teresting and remarkable Colony. In one 
respeet the Celony of New Zealand had 
been one of the most remarkable colonies 
which this country had ever planted; be- 
cause in proportion to the numbers of its 
European population, and in proportion to 
the period of its existence, it had cost us 
a larger sum of money than any other-Co- 
lony which Great Britain had ever pos- 
sessed. He found that in ‘the course of 
the last eleven years we had spent on this 
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Colony of New Zealand the immense sum | 
of 1,600,000. in civil, military, and naval 
expenditure. Now, he was convinced that 
no stop could be put to this vast expendi- 
ture until New Zealand had the power of 
managing its own affairs. He had listened 
with great attention to the speech of the 
right bon. Gentleman opposite. Heshonld 
be sorry at that moment te pronounce @ 

very decided opinion with regard to the 


details of his measure, but he must say4i 


that, though he felt it his duty to object: 
te some of the details, he took the mea- 
sure as a whole as one which would confer 
abe Zealand institutions of a most| 
ral character. He agreed with the 
night hon. Gentleman in thinking that 
there should be one Central Legislature in 
New Zealand, and that that Legislature 
should be composed of two Houses. He. 
disagreed, however, with the right hon. 
Baronet as to the nominee system. _ The 
right hen. Baronet would find that that 
system would not work well; he would 
find that the nominees of the Crewn would 
not command any respect, influence, or 
weight with the inhabitants of New Zea- 
land. He agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet in thinking that, owing to the 
jar mapner in which New Zealand 
ad been colonised, they should develop 
as much as possible municipal or provincial 
institutions amongst its inhabitants; and 
he was of opinion that the proposal to 
divide the Colony into six. provinces, each 
province to have a couneil, with a presi- 
dent, would be advantageous. In his 
opinion, that officer should be elected by 
the inhabitants of the Colony. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to vest the 
al of the waste lands in the Central 
gislature of New Zealand. That was a 
beon which would be aceepted by its in- 
habitants with great thanks. He 
that a similar boon would also be conferred 
upon the Australian colonies. He would 
not at that moment enter into the other 
points to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had adverted. He would reserve his re- 
marks wpon the details of the measure 
until another opportunity, and would con- 
clude with expressing his opinion that the 
House would confer a. great boon upon the 
inhabitants of New Zealand, and all the 
friends of free institutions to our Colonies, 
by assisting the right hon. Baronet in:his 
endeavour to carry this Bill. 
Mn. F. SCOTT said, he was greatly satis- 
fied with the course taken by the Govern- 
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preferable to the continuation of the Suspen- 
sion Act foranother year. In reference to 
the Crown lands, the burden was felt to be 
so great in New Zealand that he ; it 
was highly desirable, in order to the 

ion, that the princi ised by 


arry a mere ion Act. 
Mr, P. HOWARD i 
Friend who had j areas, a was mis- 
taken in supposing ¢ any hon. ape 
had stated his intention to o 
ma ay lig we Wo His ea fom 


some general strictures upon 
he nor any other hon. yer 
pressed his intention to oppose its intro- 
ever The hope that had been held 
out in Her Majesty’s Speech at the com- 
mencement of the Session, that re 
tative institutions would be guandsethe 
Celonies, had naturally that 
earnest desire for the + of 
such institutions which rae owe existed in 
those colonies where such ot exist. 
He had confidence ia Dg Pig ony of 
that hope. He was re that the 
unsettled state of the red ad New 


Zealand materiglly tended to retard the 
progress of emigration to that colony, 


s-| which was so favoured by climate, and so 


ealculated in every way to give ample 
scope to the enterprising ely of our 
fellow-countrymen. He parti 

with what had fallen frem the inn aro- 
net the Member for Southwark (Sir W. 
Molesworth) and the hon. Member for 
Montrose as to the constitution of the 
upper house of assembly; he agreed with 
them, that that was one of the main diffi- 
culties with which we had to contend. 
Unless the representative element .were in 
some measure infused into the upper as- 
sembly, he did not think it was.likely that — 
we could give permanent satisfaction to 
New Zealand. It might be necessary that 
certain official Members of the Government 
should hold seats in the upper assembly in 
virtue of their offices; but.es # 
aroeiaenes it would be well that the 

system should as much as possible bei ins 
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fused into the u as well as the lower 
assembly. He hoped that Her Majesty's 
Government would give due’ consideration 
to that point.’ It might be ible to 
arrange and combiae a second or —— 
chamber, which should be confined to 
who had onee served in the other house of | 
assembly ;’ but the elective principle, how- 
ever modified, would, ho “th “bet w 
great objeet' to secure, and one* which 
ought not to be ‘neglected. | At the same 
time, something: might be urged in. favour: 
of the retention of a ‘certain ‘amount for a 
civil list.» “He'trusted’ that’ that principle 
would be-as sparitigly enforced as possible; 
for they hadiseen ‘that every case of feud’ 
in the colonies ‘arose‘from ‘that head. In 
some cates it might happen, as in Aus- 
tralia, that the: fixed ‘of an official 
might, ‘under | ordinary circumstances, ‘be 
too” large, - whilst, onthe - other hand, it’ 
might be too'small. | It was, consequently, 
advisable that the salaries of official men, 
and of ‘these who served under the Crown 
in New Zealand, should be fixed by those 
who had ‘ehosen that colony as their: home. 
When ‘ he''considered the character. of the 
inhabitants of that Colony, and the: posi- 
tion’ of those who had: emigrated to it— 
when he ¢onsidered that it might be said: 
to eontain men representing almost every 
class in soeiety—if this'boon of represen- 
tative justitutions could be eoneeded to 
them, he believed that it might be ‘con- 
ceded with safety anywhere. He ‘trusted 
that the’ invigorating principle of election 
would be allowed to pervade the Upper as 
well as: the Lower House of Assembly. 
He trusted, ‘too, that nothing would ' pre- 
vent ‘the ‘House’ from: dealing with this 
measure during the present Session. He 
begged to offer his meed of thanks to the 
right’ hon. Gentleman the Colonial Secre- 
tary for'the ability and zeal which he had 
shown on: the ' present occasion. One’ of 
the great foes. of this country—Napoleon 
—said that Colonies were the wings that 
enabled this country to soar to greatness. 
Without our Colonies we should be com- 
paratively ‘powerless; and as -he believed 
that this ‘measure was one of the means of 
securing them to us, giving happiness and 
contentment to their inhabitants, and pro- 
viding ‘a field: for the development of our 
fellow. coun n’s enterprise, he trusted 
that the’ House would aid the right hon. 
Baronet «in ‘his, endeavours to carry it 
through the Legislature. 
Sir EDWARD! BUXTON said, he had 
listened with great satisfaction to the plan 
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of the right hon. Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, in which he was'glad to.perceive that 
the Government had determined that: the 
franchise shouldbe the same for the na- 
tives as for the rest of the inhabitants of 
the: Colony. He was: satisfied that in. a 
distant Colony like New Zealand, in:which 
they might be said te be-forming.the nu- 
cleus of a future republic, it: was of 
importance that there: should be no differ- 
enee made between. the different raees of 
whieh the Colony was eomposed; In that 
t there was a difference between the 
Bill of the right hon: Gentleman and:that 
of Bart Grey. Ifthe: remembered right, 
‘in: the Bill of Earl Grey the :franchise ‘for 
the natives was different from’ that of the 
sey Ci He (Sir E. PRICE ATT how- 
ever, for the ‘purpose of asking the: right 
hon. Gentlemam whether he: could rar 
‘the House ‘how!many, or what ‘proportion, 
of the natives were likely to have votes 
under the es cae franchise; and whether 
‘he-had provided that not only in the: pro- 
vincial Chambers, but in the Central Legis- 
ature, they should have: no right to enact 
that. any different franchise should be en- 
‘foreed on: the ‘natives,;to' that. which was to 
‘be enacted fer ‘the European ‘zolonists ? 
‘He trusted that provision'would be made 
‘in the Bil'by which the colonists hereafter 
, would have no power to make one franchise 
for themselves, and another for the natives. 
He thanked the’ right hon. Gentleman for 
what seemed to’ him (Sir E.) Buxton): a 
very liberal scheme of representation for 
New Zealard, and he trusted that it would 
afford happiness and: freedom to 'the com- 
paratively large native population by which 
the English settlements were surrounded. 
Mr. ADDERLEY said, that one thing 
im the statement of the:right hon. ‘Gentle- 
men the Secretary for the Colonies ‘had 
greatly surprised him, namely, «that: he 
should have thought it necessary to adduce 
figures, showing the increase of the 
lation and commerce ‘of New Zealand, in 
order to persude the’ House that the Co- 
lony was fit for a Representative Govern- 
ment. He (Mr, Adderley) asserted that it 
had been fit for. years; and the’ fact had 
been admitted over and over again by dif- 
ferent Ministers of the Crown,’ He con- 
fessed that he had listened with astonish- 
ment to the s ) of the ‘right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. V. Smith), and the: hon.’)Gentleman 
the Member for Montrose (Mt: Hume), ask- 
ing for more time to consider this proposition ; 
especially: when he knew how conversant 
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both of them were with Colonial affairs. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Northampton must have made up his 
mind on this subject over and over again; 
and certainly he had a fair ire el 
doing so when his Friends were in 4 
and he himself for a short time, during which 
his Colleague the Colonial Minister had ma- 
tured a second New Zealand constitution, 
drafted it and sent it out to the colony. 
The right hon. Gentleman could scarcely 
consider this a new measure; and he (Mr. 
Adderley) hoped he would give his assist- 
ance to the right hon. Secretary for the 
Colonies in carrying out one which was 80 
desirable. With regard to the observation 
that had fallen from the hon.. Member for 
Montrose, that the mother country should 
be relieved from the expense it sustained 
on account of the Colonies, he would tell 
the hon. Gentleman that he must do justice 
before he talked of economy—that he must 
give the Colonies their rights before he 
could expect this country to be relieved of 
their expense. Give them their rights, and 
then these expenses, no more burdensome 
to us than irritating to them, might be abo- 
lished. Canada was the only Colony which 
enjoyed anything like its proper political 
rights, and it was also the only Colony from 
which the Government had vent even 
to contemplate withdrawing its troops. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) had said that 
this was not a case of any urgency. Why, 
if we had a grievance at home, involving 
only a millionth part of the inconvenience to 
ourselves and injustice, not a night would 
pass before the House had taken some 
steps for its removal. He would not at- 
tempt to discuss the details of the measure 
in its present stage, because he conceived 
the principle of the measure, if it was not 
already conceded, would be discussed on 
the second reading, and the details consid- 
ered in Committee. He rose on the pre- 
sent occasion rather to express his own 
gratitude and that of certain gentlemen 
now in London, by whom the views of the 
colonists were to a considerable extent re- 
resented, to the right hon. Gentleman, for 
ving, so immediately on taking office, 
recognised the necessity of this measure, 
and for having addressed himself to the 
consideration of the subject without de- 
lay. He could assure him that the feel- 
ings of the colonists were so strong on 
the subject, that they would be content 
with any measure opening the prospect 
of self-government to them, without nar- 
rowly scrutinising its details; and they were 
VOL. CXXI, [ummp sens. ] 
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most thankful for the measure proposed. 
There were, however, two points respect- 
ing which he pat, ens to the de- 
s of the plan. the first place, he 
concurred in the observations of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir W. Molesworth) with 
to the composition of the U Chamber 
of Legislature. That that branch should 
be composed of nominees of the Crown, 
a to him (Mr. Adderley) a great 
blot in the measure, for hon, Members 
knew very well how these nominees stunk 
in the nostrils of every colony in which 
the system had ever been tried. He ob- 
jected to the nominee chamber, because it 
was a caricature of the House of Lords. 
These nominees were not in the indepen- 
dent position which belonged to Mem 
of the House of Lords in this realm; they 
were merely tools of the Crown, carrying 
on through an additional department of 
legislature that which pervaded too ex- 
clusively all our Colonial Constitutions, 
namely, the Crown, and nothing but the 
Crown. In the second place, he regretted 
the very subordinate position assigned to 
the Provincial Legislatures. In fact, the 
Central Legislature was made the only one 
in the Colony, for it had a general over- 
riding power, evidently intended to swallow 
up the powers distributed through each se- 
parate locality. This plan reversed the 
principle which that House had carried out 
successfully in almost every other Colony. 
A body of English settlers that went to 
any particular spot seemed to have gen- 
erally some pervading idea; and it was not 
until other settlements began to grow up 
in their neighbourhood that they felt the 
want of a general legislative body. The 
proposed plan, therefore, seemed to put 
the cart before the horse. If they had 
given to each Legislature a cheap, prac- 
tical, and effectual mode of dealing with 
their own affairs, they would ultimately 
have arrived at the Central Legislature at 
which they aimed, with much greater suc- 
cess than they were likely to do by the 
plan proposed. He should certainly have 
given to the Provincial Legislatures many 
functions and subjects of legislation that 
were pro to be given to the Central. 
He should even have gone so far as to have 
placed the management of the land funds 
in their hands. The right hon. Baronet 
had argued against the federal system, and 
in favour of one pervading general Legis- 
lature, on the ground that the natural fea- 
tures of the country opposed a barrier to 
communication between the different pro- 
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vinees, That he (Mr. Adderley) should 
have thought was rather an argument for 
federation in preference to comprebension, 
and for each province managing its own 
affairs until these impediments should have 
been removed, and until the different pro- 
vinces should have approa nearer to 
each other, and should naturally have form- 
ed themselves under one combined Govern- 
ment. The best authority on the subject, Mr. 
Fox, delegated here from Wellington, the 
author of The Six Colonies of New Zealand, 
was of a similar opinion; and Mr. Deans, 
who was connected with Nelson and with 
Canterbury—the settlement in which he 
(Mr. Adderley) was more particularly inter- 
ested—had told him that very day that they 
might as well put the Central Government 
at Sydney as at Auckland, or even at 
Wellington; for there was actually as much 
communication between Canterbury and 
Sydney, as there was between Canterbury 
and Wellington. However, these were 

ints of detail which might be discussed 

ereafter. What he wished to see was the 
representation and self-acting principle of 
the British Constitution applied to the co- 
lonists; who, though far from their native 
shores, were still as much entitled to the 
privileges of that Constitution as they who 
remained at home. To show the injustice 
of the present system, and the check it 
gives to colonial enterprise and develop- 
ment, he would only state a fact or two. 
Six years ago the colonists applied for 
permission to build a lighthouse at Port 
Nicholson: they raised the money, and 
the only thing wanting was to get a Bill 
passed through Parliament for authority 
to levy dues. The Minister of that time 
replied, that he must refer to the Governor 
for further information; and to this day 
the lighthouse is unbuilt, and several ship- 
wrecks have occurred at the spot. He 
remembered that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cob- 
den), when dining in a wooden townhall in 
France, had asked the municipal authori- 
ties how it was that they had no better 
public edifice; and the answer he received 
was, that they had pulled down the old 
building, for the purpose of erecting a new 
one, twelye years ago; that they had been 
obliged to send the plans to the Minister of 
the Interior, and that there they had re- 
mained ever since. Such was precisely 
what constantly occurred in the Colony of 
New Zealand. The Canterbury colonists, 
though they had only a few months land- 
ed, had already paid 3,000/. taxes to the 
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Central Government; but they could not get 
in return some small outlay for moorings in 
their harbour, and the result had been that 
some of the most valuable lives in the set- 
tlement had been lost. Such was the present 
miserable system of government. So long 
ago as 1845, the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London (Lord J. Russell), 
and the late Sir Robert Peel, had both 
acknowledged that self-government ought 
at once to be given to New Zealand; 
the next year, 1846, the Governor wrote to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), 
then at the Colonial Office, that the Colony 
was fit and eager for self-government. Earl 
Grey, on succeeding to the office the same 
year, was so strongly of the same opinion, 
that before he had been in office two months, 
he sent out to the colony his idea of a Con- 
stitution. An Act was accordingly passed, 
but the Governor had taken upon himeelf 
to prevent it from coming into operation. 
It had been suspended for five years, but 
under a portion of its powers kept alive, 
the Governor had made two abortive at- 
tempts to constitute provincial councils; in 
one case wholly nominated, in the other 
partially. Both failing, he himself go- 
verned, taxed and appropriated taxation 
autocratically, and therefore illegally. It 
was, indeed, most creditable to the present 
Colonial Secretary that he had not allowed 
such a state of things to continue—that he 
had determined not to let a mere change 
of Ministry, with which the colonists had 
had nothing to do, prevent them receiy- 
ing @ measure of such tardy justice; and 
he begged to thank him, in the name of 
those who were now in London as the 
agents of the Colony, for having so ably 
and so vigorously addressed himself to the 
measure. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that he 
thought that Her Majesty's Government 
would have been fully justified if they had 
said, that this being a subject of great im- 
portance, and one which required consider- 
able investigation, they proposed to suspend 
the Constitution of the Colony for another 
year; but having fully investigated the sub- 
ject and proposed a measure, he thought 
they were not only justified but entitled to 
the greatest commendation for having in- 
troduced it at so early a period to the notice 
of the House. With respect to the measure 
itself, not having yet seen it, he wished to 
say as little as possible. He trusted that 
there would be no considerable opposition 
to its progress through the House, and 
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hoped te be able to give his support to 
some of those points upon which the hon. 
Member who had just sat down had threat- 
ened the Government with opposition. With 
respect to Legislative Couneils nominated 
by the Crown, there was no doubt but that 
in the present state of things had not 
that amount of authority which ought 
to have; at the same time the right hon, 
Baronet the Colonial Seeretary, in his (Lord 
John Russell's) opinion, was justified in 
saying that the Constitution of New Zea- 
land should be an image of the British Con- 
stitution, and that such should be generally 
established in the Colonies, They had not, 
of course, an hereditary peerage, and the 
deficiency was therefore supplied by nomi- 
nees of the Crown. He could not oppose 
any Motion of his own, or support a Motion 
in opposition to the views of a Minister of 
the Crown, who proposed to imitate that 
which had been the established form of the 
British Constitution in the Colonies. The 
chief thing was, no doubt, to establish Re- 
presentative Institutions, and if it were 
found that there were parts of such insti- 
tutions which worked with dissatisfaction 
in the Colonies, there could be no interest 
either in the Minister of the Crown or in 
Parliament to oppose the just wishes of 
the Colonies in that respect. The grand 
obstacle to the due working of representa- 
tive institutions in the Colony of New Zea- 
land was found to be the great disproportion 
between the number of British settlers and 
natives fitted to undertake the working of 
these institutions. Now, the right hon. 
Colonial Seeretary proposed, if he under- 
stood him rightly, that when a native 
should hold a qualification the same as a 
British settler, he should have the same 
right of voting, and the same franchise. 
That might be a very convenient arran 
ment within a restricted settlement; but if 
the settlement were considerably extended, 
it was obvious that they would then come 
to large bodies of natives who would have 
no conception of the mode of earrying out 
such institutions, or of the persons whom 
they ought to send as their representatives. 
Upon the other hand, these natives would 
consider it a great grievance if they were 
altogether excluded from having a voice in 
that Assembly. This was the great diffi- 
culty which the Governor (Sir George Grey), 
a very able man, felt—the difficulty of 
viding for the due representation of 100,000 
of the native population. On the other 
hand, there was great objection, and some 
danger, in conferring upon the Governor 
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absolute authority in limiting the districts. 
It appears, therefore, that main diffi- 


eulty in any such measure as the present 
is, whether you will give absolute authority 
to the Governor in this important matter, 
or reserve that authority for the Queen in 
Council, or define it in the Bill. He did 
not very clearly understand the limits over 
which this General Assembly was to have 
jurisdiction—-whether over the whole of 
New Zealand and the different adjacent — 
islands, or whether all the parts of the 
Constitution were to be enforced, or whe- 
ther they were to be placed within restrie~ 
tive limits. That was the difficulty felt in 
1848 ; and he was not aware who the pre- 
sent Government proposed to overcome it. 
He hoped the Government would be able 
to suceeed; and, for his own part, so far as 
he could conscientiously do so, he should 
give them his support. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, he rose to thank 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Colonial Department for the eate, atten. 
tion, and zeal with which he had considered 
the important subject to which the Bill re- 
lated. He (Mr. Aglionby) felt greatly in- 
terested in the subject of the proposed 
Constitution of New Zealand, he having 
been instrumental in introducing a large 

roportion of the colonists to that country. 

e differed from the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume) in his opinion that 
the present measure was not one of im- 

rtance; as, on the contrary, he believed 
Ie to be of the highest possible importanee, 
and. calculated to be productive of t 
and lasting benefits to the Colony. There 
was only one point on which he (Mr. Ag- 
lionby) wished to make an observation—he 
meant the land question. He agreed gen- 
erally in the remark of the hon. Member 
for North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley), 
that the management should be placed, 
with a qualification, in the hands of the 
Colonists. It ought to be recollected that 
the land fund had been given by the Im- 
perial Government as a security; and the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Co- 
lonial Department had intimated, that in 
placing the fund in the hands of the Cen- 
tral Legislature it would be necessary to 
provide some security for those who had 
claims on that fund. A lien had been given 
to the New Zealand Company, which was 
to take effect in July, 1850, ches — 
tingency of the Company’s not being a 
to continuc its colonising operations; so 
that the land fund was the only statutable 
security which the New Zealand 
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had for its debt. With respect to the New 
Zealand Company, he would simply state, 
that by its exertions they had prevented 
the Colony becoming a French penal settle- 
ment, a | that in consequence it was en- 
titled to receive a fair consideration of its 
claims. Having had an interview with the 
right hon. Barunet on the subject, he ac- 
knowledged the right hon. Baronet’s atten- 
tion and anxiety to leave no room for an 
charge of breaking faith. Earl Grey felt 
so sealer the difficulty of the Crown deal- 
ing with the land, that he proposed a mode 
ef relieving the land from the lien upon it; 
he wished to cut the Gordian knot. Till 
the Colonists got the land they never would 
be satisfied. The cheapest and best course 
was to let them have the land, and to 
create a stock. The moment the Parlia- 
mentary pledge was redeemed, Parliament 
would have the right to deal with the land 
as it pleased. He believed, that till they 
gave the Colonies free institutions, allowed 
them to choose their own Legislature, and 
manage their own lands, and withdrew 
their present expensive staff—protecting 
them only against foreign hostile invasion 
—they would be constantly called upon to 
find some assistance for the support and 
maintenance of their colonial establish- 
ments. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Colonial Depart- 
ment had adverted to the plan of a Consti- 
tution for New Zealand, which had been 
proposed by the late Colonial Minister, and 
embodied in a public document. There 
would, perhaps, be no objection to laying 
that plan before the House. It would be 
useful when they came to discuss the Bill 
in Committee. 

Coronet. THOMPSON said: I cannot 
resist the temptation of attempting to offer 
to the right hon. Secretary for the Colo- 
nies @ warmer congratulation than any 
he has yet received. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman know—I am certain he 
does know—that a principle has fallen 
into his hands which is capable of carrying 
this country to as much of the empire of 
the world as an honest man can wish? 
The questions of a first and second cham- 
ber shall be left to the professionals in that 
line; for there is another question which 
by its magnitude reduces them to com- 
parative insignificance. The bane and in- 
jury of our colonial establishments has 
always been the differences of race. Of 
those differences the right hon. Baronet 
has announced the beginning of the end. 
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He has demonstrated, with a statesman- 
like grasp, that the British Crown stands in 
the same relation to the natives of New 
Zealand as the Romans to our rude ances- 
tors. It is not clear whether our ances- 
tors ate a but it is certain that 
they ets gon Hard; then, was a native 
race, much like our painted forefathers, 
proposed to be introduced, on equal terms, 
to the benefits of British citizenship. Man 
could not foresee to what extent a princi- 
= so auspiciously begun might in the end 

carried. There were some points of 
detail on which information might be de- 
sired. It had been stated what was to be 
the qualification of the electors, but not of 
the elected; if it were the same as that 
of the electors, there would be every reason 
to be content. There was one other point 
not altogether satisfactory. There was 
something said of a sum of 7,0000. to be 
expended for the benefit of the natives. 
| If the natives were to be equal with per- 
sons of European birth or descent, why 
should they be treated as children or ob- 
jects of charity? They would advance as 
| quickly if left to their own resources; they 
wanted no such adventitious aid as was pro- 
posed. On the whole, however, it was im- 
possible to avoid congratulating the right 
hon. Baronet on his good fortune in being 
the agent in this great cause. Some of 
us might have been content if it had fallen 
into previous hands; but large and most 
respectable classes in this country would 
view with delight the prospect that the sub- 
ject would be dealt with as seemed intended. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he must 
acknowledge the favourable and indulgent 
spirit with which the House had received 
his proposal, and felt, in consequence, more 
sanguine than ever that, notwithstanding 
the lateness of the Session, and his desire 
to meet any fair objection to the measure, 
that it might become the law of the land 
before the close of the Session. With re- 
gard to the exception which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose (Mr. Hume) made to the 
general tone of the reception given by the 
House to his plan, he should have thought 
that a Bill for conferring the blessings 
of self-government on his fellow-subjects 
would not have been treated by the hon. 
Member as unworthy their attention this 
Session. He was glad that his attention 
had been called to a subject which he had 
overlooked in his statement, namely, the 
great expense of the Colony to this coun- 
try. He found that, from the year 1845 
to 1851, the annual expenditure of this 
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country for New Zealand, not including 
the x nem ‘of the military forces 
there, had fluctuated from 20,0001. to 
36,0002. In 1843 there was a vote of 
54,000/., and in 1850 of 21,0007. This 
large expenditure constituted an addi- 
tional reason for giving to the Colony 
a system of self-government. He had 

t pleasure, however, in stating that, 
in the Colonial Estimates to be submitted 
to the House in the present year, the large 
annual sum hitherto granted to New Zea- 
land would be reduced to 10,0001. For 
the next year the Government had reason 
to hope that 5,000/. only would be required 
to be voted, and in the following year they 
had every reason to hope that the Colony 
would become entirely self-supporting. He 
was not able to answer exactly the ques- 
tion put by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Essex (Sir E. Buxton) as to the 
probable extent of the provinces which 
would be affected by the measure; but on 
referring to a recent despatch of Sir George 
Grey from New Zealand, it appeared that 
in the British settlements both races al- 
ready formed one harmonious union, ce- 
mented by the same bonds, engaged in the 
same occupations, professed the same faith, 
resorted to the same Courts of Justice, 
stood in many cases mutually and indif- 
ferently to each other in the relation of 
landlord and tenant, and were rapidly and 
invisibly forming but one people. It would 
appear that at all events a very large pro- 
portion of the native population was enti- 
tled to the same privileges as the British 
settlers, though what that number might 
be he could not state with any degree of 
exactness. With reference to the grant of 
7,0002. to which some objection had been 
taken by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Bradford (Col. Thompson), it should be 
borne in mind that, although they had a 
considerable number of natives ready to 
take a place with British subjects, there 
were still a large number in a population 
of about 120,000 who were very far from 
the same point of civilisation, and the sum 
proposed would be expended for the pur- 
pose of providing schools and other means 
for raising the civilisation of that portion 
of the natives. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Lord John 
Russell) had desired some information on 
the subject of the limits of the jurisdiction 
of the General Assembly. By the proposed 
measure the Governor would have the 
power of prescribing the limits to the dif- 
ferent provinces ; it would be open to the 
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Central Legislature to extend these limits 
as circumstances might require. The Cen- 
tral Government would, of course, have 
control over the whole of the Colony. 
With reference to the document referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone), if he considered that it would 
tend to facilitate the discussion of the Bill, 
he should have no hesitation in laying it 
upon the table of the House. ~ 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: The plan as 
proposed by Earl Grey in the document 
referred to, is one which has not been ma- 
turely considered. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that if 
the noble Lord had any objection to his 
doing so, he would not consent to its pro- 
duction. He would leave the matter be- 
tween the noble Lord and the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: 1 have no 
objection to its being laid before the 
House. 

Leave given; Bill ordered to be brought 
in by Sir John Pakington and Mr. Henley. 


MILITIA BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Mr. COBDEN: Mr. Speaker—Had the 
majority in the division on the second read- 
ing of this Bill fairly represented either 
the population or the wealth of this coun- 
try, I should not have ventured to offer one 
word more, either to resist or delay the 
progress of the measure. But I have the 
sanction of the First Minister of the Crown 
for the course I have taken on this ques- 
tion. Ihave taken the division lists and 
analysed them; and, amongst that large 
majority of two to one who voted in favour 
of the Militia Bill, I find not the represen- - 
tatives of any of the large centres of intel- 
ligence, industry, and wealth, of any of 
our large city populations. In the minority 
I find the representatives of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, West- 
minster, Southwark, Marylebone, Lambeth, 
Tower Hamlets, Finsbury, Greenwich— 
the largest of our borough constituencies ; 
also, Newcastle, Hull, Southampton, Ox- 
ford, York, Stockport, Worcester, Shef- 
field, Northampton, Huddersfield, Aber- 
deen, Canterbury, Montrose, Bath, Dun- 
dee, Coventry, Leicester, Preston. The 
City of Lon and Liverpool were di- 
vided on this question. Leeds and Bristol 
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were also divided; but the two Members 
who voted for the Militia Bill have declined 
again to canvass for their seats. Middle- 
sex and West Yorkshire are divided. I 
ean say for myself, knowing what is the 
state of public opinion in West Yorkshire, 
that, next to free trade, there is no one 
question on which I would more fearlessly 
go to that constituency for re-eleetion, than 
as an opposer of the Militia Bill. In addi- 
tion to this test, 800 petitions have been 
presented against the Bill; and all the large 
towns in the Kingdom are in opposition to 
it; and, what is a fact deserving of special 
remark, there has not been one petition 
nor one meeting held in its favour. I do 
not pretend to say that the Government is 
not competent to propose such a Bill; but 
these facts afford fair ground, at all events, 
why I should move a reconsideration of 
the measure. I wish these facts to be 
known, not only in this country, but in a 
neighbouring country. I wish them to 
know that the great centres of intelligence 
and population in this country do not join 
with those Gentlemen in this House who 
call themselves statesmen, in the views 
which they take in regard to the foreign 
relations of this country, forsooth, and who 
rise in their places—possessing great autho- 
rity en other questions which is evidently 
lost on this—and tell us that we are in 
danger from our neighbours, and must be 
prepared for an invasion by a horde of 
savages. It is evident the great mass of 
the intelligent people of this country to- 
tally disbelieve it. Nor is this to be taken 
as an expression of opinion that the popu- 
lation are indifferent to the security of the 
Realm. How have the population acted 
on other occasions? Sir Walter Scott 
tells us :— 

“ On a sudden the land seémed converted to an 
immense camp, the whole nation into soldiers, and 
the good old King himself into a general-in-chief. 
All ful considerations appeared for a time 
to be thrown aside, and the voice calling the na- 
tion to defénd their dearest rights sounded, not 
only in Parliament, and in meetings convoked to 
second the measures of defence, but was heard in 
the places of public amusement, and mingled even 
with the voice of devotion.” 

This was a description of the state of 
things in 1804, when there was really 
an apprehension of invasion. How is it 
that the people out of doors do not do 
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on this question as on all others where 
it ig necessary—take precedence of this’ 
House? How is it that they have not: 

ven us the lead? Simply and solely, 


@ they do not believe that there a | 
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any ground for the slightest alarm, and 
beeause they believe they have already 
made abundant sacrifices out of their re- 
sources, sufficient to meet all the dan- 
ers that may impend over the country. 
hey think, after voting 15,000,0001. of 
their money annually —*a sum which 
would build a Manchester or a Glasgow 
every year—for our military armaments, 
that in the present state of the affairs of 
the world there is no necessity why they 
should leave their profitable occupations 
and turn soldiers in their own defence at a 
shilling a day. I am going to deal on the 
present occasion, not with your Army, but 
with your Navy, which we have been taught 
to consider the safeguard of England. The 
** wooden walls of Old England’’ cost a 
great deal to this country; and it is the 
opinion of the country that they ought to 
be able to proteet us. We vote 6,500,000/. 
for our Navy and naval establishments, 
including the packets for the Post Office 
service; and I include those, because in the 
ease of hostilities the very brunt of the 
war would be borne by those packets, 
which are larger than the Government 
steamers, and would be able to eateh any- 
thing, or run away from anything; there- 
fore I say they are one of the most essen- 
tial parts of the Navy. Going back to 
1838, I find we spent only 4,500,0002. 
on our Navy. We have since inereased 
that expenditure 2,000,0002. Why? To 
meet the very difficulties and eontingen- 
cies which you now say you are making 
provision for. In 1836, it was said we 
were going to have war with Russia, and 
you added 5,000 men to your Navy. There 
was no war with Russia, but the additional 
foree was kept up. In 1841 and 1842 
you had difficulties in China and Syria, 
and a threatened rupture with France; 
and in 1842 oecurred the difficulty with 
Ameriea about the Maine boundary. We 
added to our Navy then on aeeount of the 
war in China and Syria, and the chanee of 
a rupture with the United States. Those 
difficulties passed away, but the Navy 
was never reduced. In 1845, there was 
@ very gtave and serious alarm of a rup- 
ture with the United States about the 
Oregon territory. There was a sttong 
robability of war, and ai inerease of 
,000,0007. or 1,200,0007. was agreed to 
in the warlike expenditure. We then form- 
ed what was called a squadron of evolution; 
it maneovred near our own shores; the 
Queen paid a visit to it; and it was said at 
the time that there was as large a foree in 
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that squadron as had gained the battles of 
the Nile or Trafalgar. The Oregon dis- 

ute was settled; but the squadron was 
not at all reduced. Then came the dis- 
pute with France about the Spanish mar- 
tiages, The dynasty of France had passed 
away like a dream; and, instead of comin, 
here as invaders, had been glad to receive 
our hospitality. Still these preparations 
had continued, and that on a scale large 
enough to meet hostilities from a Power 
far more formidable than France; for 
there is no doubt the United States is far 
more powerful; and you have all the force 
you prepared to meet that Power, and-also 
the force you prepared to meet France. 
This year we have voted 39,000 seamen 
and boys, and 5,000 for a reserved foree— 
in all 44,000. You have, therefore, all 
that you ever had during the time I am 
speaking of. There is no authentic source 
from which I can ascertain the exact state 
of our naval forces. No annual report is 
made of the number of vessels—where they 
are stationed—how many are in course of 
construction or in ordinary. We have to 
hunt through the military or naval perio- 
dicals to find this out, and then we do not 
find the number of men. The only source 
from which I can obtain the latest correct 
account of our naval forces is from the 
speech of the late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Sir F. Baring), who, in moving the 
Navy Estimates in 1850, stated that the— 


“ Ships of the line in commission were 13; ad- 
vanced and ordinary, 58 ; building 15, of which 
3 were ready to be launched. There were frigates 
in commission, 9; advanced and ordinary, 58 ; 
building 8, of which three were ready to be launch- 
ed. Vessels of a lower grade than frigates in 
commission, 92 ; advanced and ordinary, 79 ; build- 
ing 4, of which there were ready to be launched 1. 
Of steam vessels there were in commission, 88 ; 
advanced and in ordinary, 68; building 11; and 
of which there was 1 ready to be launched. So 
that there were 202 ships in commission ; 263 
advanced and in ordinary, and 38 building, and 6 
of these ships were ready to be launched.” — [3 
Hansard, cix. 707.] 


In round numbers, ships built and building, 
500. I have no doubt our present naval force 
amounts to very much the same. How is 
that naval force disposed of ? Here again 
I am just in the same difficulty. I know 
not where to apply to know where the ves- 
sels are stationed, and what is the amount 
of force on each station. But the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, in 
introdacing this Militia Bill, on the 29th 
of March, told us the number of vessels at 
home ready to sail. He said— 
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ships, 
frigates, 1 sloop, 9 steamers propelled screw 
A lata by eeltin tk Hane ate 
And he grounded his Militia Bill on the 
statement that that was all the force we 


$ | had to proteet our shores. But when the 


hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the Navy 
spoke on another oceasion, he said he had 
to add to these the following list :— 

‘* There were at Woolwich 9 vessels with 530 
men; Sheerness, 7, with 1,544 men; Portsmouth, 
16, with 6,642 men; Devonport, 11, with 2,822 
men; Cork, 5, with 368 men ; in fi 48 vessels 
and 11,906 men. To these add the sap re 
ing),"160 men ; Pluto,25; Antelope, 55; Vulcan, 
152; making in all 52 vessels and 12,328 men, 
fuard and dockyard Gastaloas ; Selngt elbogoduar 

an 0c Ons ; 

sya men. In addition he had pr, rr the 
Simoom and Vulcan, large screw-steamers, each 
capable of moving a regiment, and several small 
steamers besides.”—[ 3 Hansard, cxx. 382.] 
Now the House would see that this was 4 
very different statement from what had 
been said by the right hon. Secretary for 
Home Affairs: What I wish to have is an 
exact statement, such as I have moved for, 
of the number of ships advanced, in eom- 
mission, and in ordinary. Then comes the 
important question, how are our ships dis- 
posed of on foreign stations? I sétved 
twelve months on the Naval Committee of 
1848; and I came to the conclusion that 
there is a great waste of the public monéy 
in keeping large ships on distant stations 
under the plea of protecting our commerce, 
for which purpose they are never available, 
The hon. Rocretary for the Admiralty also 
gave us, in that same speech; the amount 
of our naval forces on the different foreign 
stations, which consist of seven—the East 
Indies and China, the Pacific or West coast 
of America, the south-east coast of Ame- 
rica, the west eoast of Africa, the Cape of 
Good Hope, North America and the West 
Indies, and the Mediterranean. He says 
that— 

“ The whole of Her Majesty's ships in commis- 
sion were, East Indies and China, 19; Cape of 
Good Hope, 9 ; coast of Africa, 22; on the south- 
east coast of America the number of ships was 8 ; 
west coast of America, 9; North America and 
West Indies, 13; Mediterranean, 19.”—{ 3 Han- 
sard, exx. 382.] 

On referring to the Report of the Naval 
Committee, I find that in 1837 there were 
only ten ships on the East India and China 
station, and that we had been keeping 
three or four vessels for some years on the 
coast of New Zealand, in consequence of 
the troubles there. Now, that we propose 
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to give a Constitution to New Zealand, and 
aks teed all the waste lands to the 
Legislature, we ma. dispense 
with two or three of rb gmt an will 
be sufficient to be left there. I dare say 
the war in Burmah will be urged against 
our bringing home more ships from China 
and the East Indies. But while we have 
nineteen ships stationed in those seas, the 
East India Company have also a large fleet 
for the protection of commerce, and they 
profess entirely to protect their own shores; 
therefore whatever foree we have there 
must be entirely for the protection of our 
trade to China, and not to the East Indies. 
Looking at the amount of our exports to 
China and the Eastern Archipelago, the 
expense of that immense fleet is altogether 
disproportioned to it and to the wants of 
the case. To place large ships of war to 
serve as a police, where the only enemies 
of commerce are pirates who keep the 
shallow waters, and run up narrow creeks 
where large ships could not follow, is like 
employing a field battery to look after pick- 
pockets in the courts and alleys of the me- 
tropolis. But the fact is, these vessels are 
never really employed for any such purpose. 
There have been many of these collisions 
with pirates; thousands of them have been 
destroyed, for whom this country have 
head money, and the ships employed 
ave been all small vessels. I will re- 
mind you also, that while we have paid 
100,0007. of head money in two years, 
there has not been such an amount of re- 
sistance as to cause the loss of a single 
one of our sailors. To keep line-of-battle 
ships on that station might be for the dig- 
nity of our admirals, but we might in this 
safely imitate the example of the United 
States, which has not a single line-of-battle 
ship in any of those seas. I think, there- 
fore, that a very considerable number of 
our vessels in the East Indies may safely 
be withdrawn. The Pacific, or West Coast 
of America station, was formerly united 
with the East Coast of South America; 
but in 1833 it was formed into a separate 
station. The hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty has told us that we 
have 17 ships there—9 on the Pacific and 
8 on the Atlantic station. A large in- 
crease took place on this station in conse- 
ome of the threatened rupture with 
merica on the boundary question, and the 
dispute going on between Buenos Ayres 
and Monte Video. During six years we 
have had an average of 2,000 men and 10 
ships of war lying in the River Plate, in- 
Mr. Cobden 
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terfering in that dispute; and yet we ef- 
fected no good whatever. I believe the 
merchants themselves at last agreed that 
our interference had done more harm than 
good, and had retarded the progress of ne- 

tiation. Now, however, General Rosas, 
ike many potentates on this side the At- 
lantic, has become expatriated, and is in 
this country; so there is an end to all ne- 
cessity for British interference in the af- 
fairs of the River Plate. You may safely 
take away six ships from that station, leav- 
ing 11, and then you will have a larger force 
to protect your commerce than the United 
States has, though their trade is much 
greater since the discovery of the gold of 
California. On the west coast of Africa 
the hon. Secretary to the Admiralty tells 
us there are 22 ships. The number there 
is nearly doubled since 1836. I say, bring 
home every one of those ships, which you 
are not compelled to keep there by treaty 
with other Powers—France or America. 
I do not know whether any of them have 
been transferred to Brazil to carry on the 
same operations there, and to keep down 
slavery; but if they have, they will be far 
more likely to do harm than good. I now 
come to the Cape of Good Hope, and where 
the hon. Gentleman said we had 9 vessels. 
Now as the Kafir war may be urged as a 
reason for not removing any of our vessels 
from that station, I will not say one word 
in favour of removing a single vessel from 
that station pra | the Kafir war. I 
come next to the West Indian and North 
American station, where we have !3 ships, 
and in proportion to our trade with those 
places there is no portion of our commerce 
which requires so little protection as that 
with North America. It would be an in- 
sult to the United States to say that we 
required vessels to protect our commerce 
there. They do not send ships to this 
country to protect their commerce here; 
and if yeu attend to your own affairs, and 
do not meddle with those of others, you 
have very little occasion for ships in North 
America. As to the West Indies, you are 
trading with your own colonies, and, of 
course, you don’t require any great force 
of ships on that coast. And here, again, 
I must observe, that nothing is so useless 
as a line-of-battle ship on the West Indian 
coast. I am told that at Kingston the 
officers give balls and entertainments on 
board these ships, but as to the use of a line- 
of-battle ship to proteet our commerce in 
the West Indies, it has none whatever. I 
would withdraw 4 out of these 13 vessels 
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from the North American and West Indian 
station, and I would have them of the 
ei size. I now come to the seventh 

last station—that of the Mediterra- 
nean. We have 19 vessels on this station. 
Now it is stated in the evidence of Admiral 
Sir George Cockburn, that in his opinion 
6 frigates and 1 line-of-battle ship was as 
large a force as would be required on this 
station in the time of peace. But at this 
moment we have 6 or 7 line-of-battle ships 
with 12 or 13 smaller vessels, being the 
largest collection of vessels on any station 
sailing under the orders of Admiral Dun- 
das from Malta to Cephalonia and Smyrna. 
Now I want to know if you are really se- 
rious when you say that there is danger of 
an invasion, because, if you are, your con- 
duct is that either of children or of mad- 
men, to leave your own shores unprotected 
whilst you have the largest concentration 
of vessels you possess 1,200 miles distant 
doing nothing. The hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Admiralty had told the 
House that— 

“ At the first outbreak all depended on our na- 
val supremacy in the narrow seas. Naval defence 
was requisite for our arsenals. The Channel 
Islands were now without any vessel of war.” 
—[3 Hansard, exx. 383.] 

My proposition is that you should bring 
home 10 of these 19 vessels, and leave 9, 
which is 3 more than Sir George Cock- 
burn said would be necessary. Bear in 
mind that I do not propose to bring these 
vessels home in order to dismantle them, 
or to lay them up in ordinary; but as you 
say that there is danger of an invasion, 
and that it is therefore necessary to enrol 
a militia, I say bring home these vessels— 
have them at Spithead, or Cork, or Ply- 
mouth, instead of the Mediterranean. But 
I hear this objection from the right hon. 
Baronet, formerly First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty—if you bring back the fleet in the 
Mediterranean, then France, which has 
made a great diminution of vessels in her 
northern ports, will bring back her ships 
into the Channel, and then we would be no 
better off than we were before. Well, but 
if this be so, what becomes of all the rea- 
sons which were given for increasing our 
Navy? I heard it said by the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) that France had no rea- 
son to be afraid of our large Navy; that 
this was an island, that we had a large 
commerce to protect, and that we wanted 
a large fleet; that we were not a t 
military Power, and that our having a large 
fleet ought not to raise the susceptibility of 
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any other country. But now, when I say, 
bring your fleet home, I am told, “‘0 

it will raise the susceptibility of France, 
and they will bring their fleet to the 
northern ports, and so we must become 
a military nation.”” If this be true, you 
have obtained the increase of your Na 

under false pretences; you have obtain 

6,500,000/. by telling us that it was to 
defend our shores, and then the best part 
of our fleet is sent to amuse themselves in 
the Mediterranean. I say if you appre: 
hend an invasion, bring home your fleet 
from the Mediterranean; and I with 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) in sayin 

that France would have no right to feal 
jealous so long as she kept up a standing 
army of 350,000 men, whilst we had only 
a small army, and which I hope the good 
sense of the people of this country will not 
permit to be increased. We have this 
fleet 1,200 miles of, and then the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary tells 
us, as he did the other night, that Hull 
and Dundee, and some other places, were 
left wholly unprotected. Surely this was 
either a joke or an insult to our under- 
standings. Why, five of the places which 
were said to be undefended, sent petitions 
against the Militia Bill. I have been 
arguing on the assumption of the advo- 
cates of a militia that we want more 
defences. But I confess I do not see an 

present danger in any direction—and 

have not heard one fact urged that should 
excite any apprehension. We have had 
every assurance that could be given that no 
further measures were necessary. But it 
has been said we are liable to a war at any 
time. I don’t believe that, and the reason 
that people have petitioned against a mi- 
litia is, that they do not believe it likely 
or practicable that we may have a war at 
any moment. If hon. Gentlemen would 
read history, and more especially the de- 
tails of what took place previous to the 
ruptures between this country and our 
nearest neighbour during the last hundred 
years, they would see that war was not 
likely to be rushed upon on a sudden. Did 
the declaration of war in 1793 take place 
on a sudden? In 1792 we withdrew our 
ambassador from France when the king 
was put to death, and we gave notice 
that the publie functions of the French 
ambassador ceased in this country. But 
the French ambassador, M. Chauvelin, 
remained here in his private capacity from 
August till February, and during that 
time he made every effort to avert bistili- 
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ties. Many representatives from France 
had come here, and had private interviews 
with Mr. Pitt, and the ambassador was 
almost forced to leave this country. It 
was not till six months after our ambas- 
gador liad left, that the two countries came 
into actual hostilities. Again, after the 
Treaty of Amiens, in 1802-0 treaty 
which evetybody knew would not last— 
although there was what was alinost tan- 
tamiount to a declaration of war on the 
8th of March, 1803; and although Napo- 
leon went so far as to offer a personal 
insult to our ambassador, Lord Whitworth, 
yet Lord Whitworth found it extremely 
dificult to obtain a passport, and his at- 
taché had to hunt Talleyrand throughout 
thé provinces of France before he could 
t one; and it was not till the following 

ay that the two countries came into 
collision. Well, then, was it to be sup- 
posed that England would be assailed on 
the instant, and without any previous pre- 
gel France could view it as no 
ight matter to be brought into collision 
with a people so brave, so energetic, and 
possessed of such great resources as the 
people of England. But then it is said 
that the present ruler of France is not to 
be trusted—that he is a man who would 
disregard all international considerations 
of policy and justice. Now, whatever may 
be said of the present ruler of France, if 
success is to be taken as a test of merit 
—and I am afraid we are all too much 
disposed to regard it in that light—Louis 
Napoleon has shown no want of talent. 
Whatever may be thought of his moral 
sentiments, he has shown that he is no 
blockhead. He has reached the highest 
post in the State, the people seem to ac- 
quiesce in his rule, and he has obtained a 
larger civil list than the Queen of Eng- 
land. It is all couleur de rose with 
him; and yet we are told that this man 
is going to depart from all recognised 
principles of international action, and that 
e is going to invade our shores. I have 
a friend in France, whose name, if I quoted 
it, would be received with respect not only 
in this House, but throughout Europe. I[ 
wrote to him on this subject, to ascertain 
if he could give any information to con- 
front the most silly panic that ever was 
known in this country. Here is his an- 
swer, comprised in two lines:—*‘ Louis 
Napoleon, if he made war, must do it 
through one of his generals. If that 
eral was successful, he would eclipse 
in; if hé was not, he would ruin him.” 
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But understand that I am fot here askin 

you to trust the good faith or forbearance 

of anybody; but I say that Louis Napo- 
leon is not so foolish as to contemplate 
anything so suicidal as a buccaneering 
attack on our shores would be. When we 
hear that he is despatching astute diplo- 
matists to the north and to the south, 
and that he is everywhere carrying on 
negotiations to attach persons to his in- 
terest and cause, is it to be supposed 
that at this very time he is going to run 
his head into a war with England, and 
that he is going to invade us with some 
15,000 or 20,000 men? I have heard it 
said by the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston), that it 
was possible for the present ruler of France 
to invade this country by sending 50,000 
or 60,000 men from Cherbourg in the 
night. When I hear such statements as 
that, it accounts sufficiently for all the old 
statesmen sitting on this side of the House 
out of office ; and I do not wonder that 
the Earl of Derby should have to seek new 
“diggings” for fresh veins, and that he 
should discard the old “placers.”” Surely 
it is little less than an insult to the good 
sense of the country to make such a pre- 
diction as that. Will any man say that 
60,000 men could be brought to Cher- 
bourg and landed in this country without 
our having a month’s notice of it? I wish 
we had a Committee sitting on the national 
defences, and the first thing I would ask 
the Adjutant General would be what equip- 
ment was required to send 60,000 men 
into a country, and more especially into a 
country that had a hostile fleet which ruled 
the seas, and was ready to intercept and 
cut off all retreat. I should like to ask 
what cavalry would be required, for I pre- 
sume that when this army lands here they 
do not mean to run about and catch horses. 
I should like to know what amount of ar- 
tillery and commissariat stores would be re- 
quisite. Such a statement as the one to 
which I have referred is a mockery of the 
good sense of the people of England; and 
the people of ry Pry by the public meet- 
ings which they held on this subject, aud 
the petitions which they presented to this 
House, showed that they did not believe in 
the possibility of such a sudden invasion. 
But an argument has been used which sur- 
prises me greatly; it is to the effect that 
the application of steam to the purpose of 
navigation exposes us to invasion. I be- 
lieve I am to be followed by a Gentleman 
who has more experience and technical in- 
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formation in these matters than I have, and 
he will tell you how absurd it is to suppose 
that the application of steam to navigation 
has given advantages to the other nations 
of Europe over us. Why, coal and iron, 
the chief elements in steam navigation, we 
possess in greater abundance, and of finer 
quality, than all the nations of Burope tm 
together. In cotton spinning or 1 
tures did steam give greater advantages to 
other countries than to England? If not, 
why should steam give them greater ad- 
vantages in its application to navigation. 
But it is said steamboats would enable an 
enemy to leave their ports at any time to 
invade England. But did not steam enable us 
also to send out our steamboats to the ports 
of France? Formerly the samie wind that 
blew the French vessels towards our ports, 
revented us from mieeting those vessels. 
t was then impossible to sail a line-of- 
battle ship in the wind’s eye; but now, 
however the wind blows, we can send our 
vessels to Boulogne or to Cherbourg; and, 
what is more, they can remain before these 
ports like a rock, thus hermetically seal- 
ing up these ports. When Lord Nelson 
was blockading Boulogne he was frequently 
driven away for three weeks together; but 
that could not oectr now with steam ves- 
sels. The authorities at the Post Office 
can tell you how seldom their steam vessels 
have failed of reachitg that port. Now, 
this gave us a greater advatitege than any 
other country, because we had a far greater 
steam foree, and I have no doubt it in- 
ereased our defensive power ten times. A 
Return has just been laid on the table of 
the House, from which it appears that we 
are possessed of 1,300 steam vessels. This 
is a larger number of steam vessels than is 
possessed by all the nations of Europe put 
together. And we are now building others, 
whieh would give us double as many as all 
the nations of the Continent of Europe = 
sessed: 1 eould not say the same of sailing 
vessels, because there are a | nuinber of 
sailing vessels building in the Baltie ports; 
but there are no means of constructing 
steamers in these ports. I will quote to 
you the evidence of naval men on this sub- 
Admiral Berkeley, on the 31st of 
arch, 1845, before this absurd discussion 
arose, says— 


“ The Executive Government of England had 
it in their power, at little or no expense, to have 
a fleet of steamers equal not only to France, but 
to the whole world. Let them look at the ports 
of London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and all our out- 
ports, and they would see what a vast number of 
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steaniships might in a very short time bé made 
available for the purposes of a steami war.” 
Mesa entity te ed EE A. 

“ That we 1,000 merchant s, 
280 of — enough to 
pounders, a force’which is sufficient to 
the combined fleet of the rest of the world.” 
The right hon. Gentleman the Seere 
to the Navy under Sir Robert Peel’s Ad: 
ministration (Mr. Corry) said— 

“ In case of war we were able to command tén 
times the force of any country on the Continent, 
and that three months after a declaration of war 
not one of the merchant vessels could be found at 
sea.”’ 


Do you suppose that the French Govern- 
ment—do you suppose that Louis Na- 
poleon, who pts ty so long in this coun- 
try—were ignorant of these facts? Why, 
France does not a single 
steamer; and my hon. Friend the Member 
for Orkney (Mr. Anderson) says that we 
have in our mercantile marine twenty horse 
power in steam for every one horse power 
possessed by France; and I believe he has 
not exaggerated in the least. We are told 
that this steam navigation has made a 
bridge over the Channel, and this parrot 
ery has been taken up, and repeated from 
one mouth to the other. But I hope that 
in future we have done for ever with this 
foolish notion. Well, then, if steam has 
been of such use to our enemies by sea— 
an advantage which we share with 
them—how much had railways added to our 
sense of security in affording us increased 
facilities for the transmission of troops froma 
one part of the country to another? I have 
here a few lines from the evidence of Sir 
Willoughby Gordon, the Quartermaster 
General, given before the Railway Com- 
mittee in 1844, The gallant officer on 
that oecasion stated that in the two years 
from December 31, 1841, to December 31, 
1843, there were 130,174 persons—offi- 
cers—men, women, and children—moved 
by railroad under his directions in Bng- 
land. Speaking of railways generally, he 
said— 

“ I should say that this mode of railway pon- 
veyance has enabled the Army—comparatively to 
the demands made upon it very, evel 08 fp 
do the work ofa very large one. You send a bat- 
talion of 1,000 men from London to Manchester 
in nine hours—that same battalion, marching, 
would take seventeen days; and they arrive at 
the end of nine hours just as fresh, or nearly so, 
as when they started.” 


Well, here we have the fact that we are 
enabled now, by means of railways, to de- 
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complish within the space of nine hours 
what it took us seventeen days to effect in 
the time of turnpike roads. Further, we 
are told that we can transport as large a 
body of troops as we could assembie in 
Scotland from Edinburgh to Dover in a 
few hours; whereas this was formerly not 
to be done under twenty-four days. Is not 
this an enormous advantage? And does 
it not give us an immense control over the 
army we possess? I am really ashamed to 

ursue this subject further, and I cannot 
Peliove that there is any man—at least no 
man of common sense and intelligence— 
who places any confidence in all this talk 
we have had lately about our defenceless 
condition. I have proved to you that there 
is no reason for all this alarm; but I sup- 
pose in the minds of some persons, who 
still believe in protection and such other 
superstitions, there may be found to exist 
some fears of a French invasion; but in 
the circles in which I move—among peo- 
ple of free-trade opinions, I cannot find 
any one who really imagines that the 
French are coming to invade us. I really 
have to beg pardon of the French nation, 
and of the common sense of this country, 
for even alluding to such dangers, though 
I even do so but hypothetically. I myself 
have not the smallest idea that any such 
exist more now than they did two years 
ago, and you are as strong now as you 
were then. All I will say is, that if you 
insist on forcing forward this Militia Bill, 
at all events, first bring home your fleets, 
and let the people of the country ascertain 
that the money which has been already 
laid out has been properly expended, and 
let the French nation see that it is not the 
people of England, but the Executive Go- 
vernment of the country that is bent on 
resisting imaginary dangers. I would beg 
hon. Gentlemen to consider for one mo- 
ment the great progress that is being 


made in these days in wealth, manufac- 


tures, and in all the works of ingenuity 
and art. I do not believe that all we have 
been hearing in this House about the ten- 
dency towards peace is to be put down as 
claptrap and deception. When I have 
heard hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House express their belief in the wonder- 
ful advance that has been made in most 
important investigations—when they talk 
of the great discoveries of the age, of the 
electric telegraph, the extraordinary means 
of intercommunication that we possess— 
why, I say I believe them to be sincere 
when they avow their full conviction 
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that the tendency of all these great im- 
provements is towards peace, and not to- 
wards war. Sir, because I believe no 
danger to exist to this country, and be- 
cause no proofs have been given that we 
require further defence, I resist the pro- 
gress of this Bill; and I hope, at all events, 
that though the Government may not be 
willing to withdraw their Bill, they will 
not refuse the returns I am moving for, 
which will enable the people of this coun- 
try to judge how far these additional de- 
fences are called for. 

Mr. ANDERSON, in rising to second 
the Amendment, begged to assure the 
House he did so from no factious feelings 
or party motives. While the hon, Gentle- 
men opposite sat on the Treasury benches 
he was quite willing to support them in 
any good measures which they might pro- 
pose, while he was equally prepared to 
oppose all their obnoxious propositions. 
For this reason he had opposed the second 
reading of this Bill, as he should have 
done that of the late Government, as well 
as the Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- 
ston). The House, however, had resolved 
to consider the Bill, and therefore it was 
of the utmost importance that they should 
have the largest possible amount of infor- 
mation before them, to enable them to de- 
cide on the requirements of the measure. 
For that reason, he believed that the re- 
turns moved for by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) 
were highly necessary for the proper con- 
sideration of the Bill in Committee. He 
could not help confessing his surprise at 
the whole tone of the last debate on this 
subject. It really seemed to him that they 
wished to ignore England’s being a mari- 
time nation at all. It appeared to him as 
if this was a Parliament in Poland, medita- 
ting in what way an incursion from Russia 
was to be resisted, quite forgetting that 
we had a moat around us called the British 
Channel. Two eminent Members of the 
House, the noble Lord the Member for Tiv- 
erton (Viscount Palmerston), and the Right 
Hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Wilts, and formerly Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. Sidney Herbert) had taken 
part in the discussion on the second read- 
ing of the Bill; and, without questioning 
their superior abilities generally, he felt it 
to be his (Mr. Anderson’s) duty to show 
that they approached a most important 
part of the question with a surprisi 
small amount of practical knowl of it. 
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The noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
had talked of 60,000 men coming by 
railway to Cherbourg, and walking from 
their barracks on board ship, and landing 
in England, without anything being known 
about it; but the noble Lord seemed 
wholly ignorant of one important fact, that 
there was no railway to Cherbourg, nor 
did it at all appear likely there would be 
one. But still, admitting these 60,000 
men were at Cherbourg, and could walk 
on board the ships as the noble Lord had 
said, but which he (Mr. Anderson) denied, 
because Cherbourg is a tidal harbour, and 
it would require several days to embark 
them, there was yet a want remaining 
most necessary to facilitate their opera- 
tions, and that was, ships to walk into. 
Now, was the noble Lord aware that the 
whole of the effective steam navy of 
France (and the House must keep in mind 
that this is a question exclusively of steam 
power), would scarcely suffice to embark 
these 60,000 men, and that three-fourths of 
that steam navy are usually in the Me- 
diterranean ports, or on distant foreign 
stations. He (Mr. Anderson) would, how- 
ever, suppose that France could collect 
her steam navy from all those distant 
places at the port of Cherbourg, and there 
embark the 60,000 men; also that our 
Admiralty and Government were not in a 
state of absolute mesmerism all that time 
—they too would surely be able to collect 
and station off the port of Cherbourg a 
tolerably strong squadron of war steamers, 
putting aside his (Mr. Anderson’s) plan of 
an auxiliary steam navy. Well, having 
brought the French invasion to this stage 
of its progress, he would again ask the 
noble Lord if he was aware that the hun- 
dred and odd vessels now supposed to be 
in Cherbourg roads with these troops on 
board could not make their exit all at 
once, but must come out in detachments, 
and that consequently they could be cut 
up in detail by a much smaller squadron 
stationed outside at the entrance of the 
port, and the whole of it operating simul- 
taneously on the enemy? He (Mr. An- 
derson) would, however, come to the last 
naval stage of the operation, and suppose 
the French expedition arrived off the 
English coast, and that our steam navy 
was not totally annihilated. They (the 
French) would not surely run into Ports- 
mouth harbour, which, he apprehended, 
they would find rather too hot for a debar- 
cation. They would surely choose some 
comparatively unprotected part of our 
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coast, where the debarcation must be 
made in boats; and what our steam navy 
would be about not to send every boat to 
the bottom, was entirely beyond his (Mr. 
Anderson’s) comprehension. He would 
now try to throw some further light upon 
this matter. First, then, with to 
those terrible steam bridges on which 
these men were to cross the Channel; he 
would beg to read to the House a state- 
ment of the comparative strength of the 
English and French steam navy, that re- 
specting the English fleet being taken 
from the Report of the Committee on 
the Navy Estimates of 1848, that of 
France from their official Navy List. In 
1848, it appeared that Great Britain had 
belonging to the Royal Navy, 174 steam 
vessels of all classes, being of an aggre- 
gate of 44,480 horse-power; or, deducting 
packets, tenders, and yachts, there were 
103 steam vessels available for purposes of 
war; namely, 4 line-of-battle ships, 23 
frigates, 48 sloops, and 28 gun-vessels, of 
an aggregate of 32,327 horse power. B 
the Etat Générale de la Marine, whic 
is the official French Navy List, of the 
year 1849, the steam navy of France con- 
sisted of 78 vessels of all classes, of an 
aggregate of 17,740 horse power. But, 
deducting 20 small vessels called avisos, 
in like manner as is done from the British 
steam navy, it will leave for purposes of 
war a French steam navy of only 58 ves- 
sels, namely, 17 frigates, 15 corvettes or 
sloops, and 20 avisos of the first class— 
answering to what we class as gun vessels 
—being in all 15,740 horse power. So 
that at these periods, say about three years 
since, the British war steam navy was 
nearly double the number of vessels, and 
something more than double the steam 
power, of that of France. He would now 
make a comparison of the commercial 
steam navies of the two countries. In 
the year 1849 an estimate, furnished from 
the Board of Trade, gave the whole com- 
mercial steam shipping of France at 3,000 
horse power, and about 10,000 tons, and 
he believed no great addition had been 
since made to it. He (Mr. Anderson 
stated recently, when he brought forw: 
the question of rendering a part of our 
commercial steam navy available for the 
national defence in case of need, that the 
United Kingdom had about 1,300 steam 
vessels, of all classes, in its commercial 
navy, of an aggregate of 300,000 tons, 
and upwards of 100,000 horse power. He 
stated that as an approximate estimate, 
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Since then, a return which he moved for 
had been printed. It showed that, on the 
Ist of January last, the istered steam 
vessels of the United Kingdom amounted 
to 1,218 vessels; and as he was aware 
from private, but accurate, sources of in- 
formation, that there were at least 100 
steam vessels in advanced states of con- 
struction, or since completed, at the various 
ports of the kingdom, he considered his 
statement was fully borne out, He had 
made an analysis of the return alluded to, 
that is, of yessels of 200 tons and upwards, 
which would stand thus: — 
VESSELS OF ~ 
200 to 500 tons ... 264 tonnage 86,416 tons 
600 ,,1,000 ,, ...118 ,, 78,461 ,, 
1,000 ,, 2,000 ,, ... 34 ,, 65,013 ,, 
2,000 ,, 3,000 , .. 9 4 23,155 ,, 





425 vessels ; 243,045 tons. 
The vessels of four companies, now em- 
ployed in the Ocean Mail Contract ser- 
viee, and which were under their con- 
tracts available for warlike operations, 
were 70 vessels, amounting, in the aggre- 
gate, to 93,421 tons, and 32,500 horse 
power, being more than double the power 
of the whole steam navy of France in i849, 
and more efficient both for speed and capa- 
bility of armament. After this statement, 
he trusted the House would not be at all 
alarmed at the idea of a bridge of French 
steamers being built across the Channel. 
This country possessed such an over- 
whelming steam power, as would enable us 
so effectually to blockade every port and 
creek on the French coast that not a single 
French soldier would be able to leave port. 
He would now deal with the statement 
which was made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Wiltshire (Mr. 
S. Herbert), and which he (Mr. Anderson) 
heard with no little astonishment. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in illustration of the 
greater security against invasion which we 
possessed in the days of sailing vessels, 
than now that steam navigation prevails, 
stated, that, ‘‘ it was obvious that before 
the agency of steam was employed, so 
long as the wind blew from the west, which 
it did for three parts of the year, every 
man who was charged in any degree with 
the safety of the country could sleep in 
peace.” Now, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given himself the trouble to take 
even a glance at a chart of the British 
Channel, he would have saved himself from 
the exhibition of an ex-Secretary of the 
Admiralty uttering so egregious a fallacy. 
And he would also tell the mght hon. Gen- 
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tleman, that if he had served in a block- 
ading squadron in the British Channel in 
the days of sailing vessels, as he (Mr, An- 
derson) had done, he would haye learned 
by experience, that a westerly wind was 
of all winds that which was most guitable, 
and which the French privateers invariabl 

chose, for crossing over to the English 
coast in search of prizes—and for a good 
reason. It was to them what is techni- 
cally called a soldier’s wind, and enabled 
them not only to sail over to the English 
coast, but also, if they did nat like the 
look of things when they got there, it en- 
abled them to escape by sailing back to 
their own ports. Now, after this fact, 
which every naval officer in or out of the 
House would confirm, he would leave it to 
the House to decide, whether the nine 
months’ westerly wind of the right hon, 
ex-Secretary of the Admiralty, in the time 
of sailing vessels, or the possession, now 
that the agency of steam is employed, of 
double the number of war steamers, and 
twenty times the number of mercantile 
steamers, to what the French have, form- 
ed the best security against invasion, or 
even privateering. He had also another 
word before concluding, with the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton. A few evenings 
since, at the close of the discussion on his 
(Mr. Anderson’s) proposal for forming a 
reserve steam force out of our commercial 
steam navy, and after he (Mr. Anderson) had 
made his reply, and consequently could not 
answer the noble Lord, he (Viscount Pal- 
merston) rose in his place and expressed a 
hope that in adopting the plan the Admi- 
ralty would exclude ships built of iron, as 
they were unfit to resist shot. [Admiral 
Stewart: Hear, hear!}] The gallant Ad- 
miral near him seemed to concur in the 
noble Lord’s opinion; but he (Mr. Ander- 
son) trusted the present Admiralty would 
not act on an opinion the accuraey of which 
had never yet been proved by any suffi- 
cient experiment, If they did, he (Mr. An- 
derson) could tell them they might as well 
give up at once any expectation of deriving 
assistance in case of need from our ¢com- 
mercial steam navy, because iron has been 
found to possess so many advantages for 
the construction of steamers for the mer- 
cantile and packet services, that it is now 
almost universally used for that purpose. 
A contrary opinion to that of the noble 
Lord, and one er two members of the late 
Board of Admiralty, is now so prevalent 
among naval officers of high standing and 
great experience, and particularly those 
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who have had actual e of iron| but to ships of war, he himself being a 
ships in action, that he (Mr. Anderson) | Member of the Peace S . Without 
should have no fear in resorting to @ poll | official information (of which he stated 


of independent naval officers, to put both 
the noble Lord and the gallant Admiral in 
a decided minority on the question of iron 
ships. 

Amendment proposed— 

** To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘to 
enable this House the better to consider the 
visions of the Militia Bill, a Return of the E' 
tive Force of the Royal Navy on the 31st day of 
March last be laid on the table of the House; 
such Return to contain the following particulars, 
viz. : 

“ ‘First. The Names, Armaments, number of 
Crews, and Officers of all Her Majesty’s ships 
then employed on active service, the Stations on 
which they are employed, and the length of time 
each vessel has been employed on each Station 
respectively, distinguishing steam vessels from 
sailing vessels, and also steam vessels propelled 
by screws from those propelled by paddle wheels, 
and stating the nominal horse power of the en- 
gines of each vessel : 

«Secondly. The same of all reserve or ad- 
vance Ships, with the ports at which they are now 
placed, and a Statement of the periods which 
would be required to send them to sea in a fit 
state for active service : 

** And that the Consideration of the Bill in 
Committee be postponed until after the produc- 
tion of such Return,’ instead thereof.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. STAFFORD said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had seconded the Amendment 
seemed animated with a far different spirit 
from that of the hon. Mover of it; for 
while the hon. Member for the West Ri- 
ding (Mr. Cobden) expressed himself dis- 
satisfied with the amount of knowledge in 
possession of the House with reference to 
the Navy, the hon. Member for the Orkneys 
(Mr. Anderson) having got all he wished 
for in the Return which he had lately ob- 
tained, amplified, commented upon, re- 
joiced at, and refreshed himself with that 
Return, but made not the slightest allusion 
to, or expressed the smallest wish for, any 
further information. Therefore, resisting, 
as he must, the Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, he might strengthen himself by 
reminding the House that the present Go- 
vernment, in granting that Return, showed 
no reluctance in giving all it safely could 
give of the information it possessed. The 
House must have observed with astonish- 
ment, and the public would read with won- 
der, the amazing nautical lore displayed by 
the hon. Member for the West Riding, not 


himself in want), that he should be able to 
say six ships ought to be taken from one 
station, nine from another, one ship only 
left at New Zeeland, and that a certain 
amount was all that was necessary in the 
Mediterranean, must astonish these who 
were not aware of the time the hon. Mem- 
ber had given to such ial studies. 
Nor was he (Mr. Stafford) wholly without 
wonder at the different tactics pursued 
by the hon. Gentleman on this occasion, 
pr aoe the hon. eraprene etience the 

,000 men, with their pay and provisions, 
to be voted without 4% ingle word, the 
object being to hurry on the estimates 
without comment, now he seemed to con- 
fess he had voted rashly, and brought for- 
ward a Motion the sole principle of which 
was evidently delay. That difference in 
tactics was unexplained by the hon. Gen- 
tleman through the whole course of his 
oration; and perhaps hon. Gentlemen on 
that side veel tell the House why, and 
for what purpose, they had changed their 
course of conduct. The Motion, if of any 
use at all, was for the purpose of delay; 
and what delay did the hon. Gentleman 
Eee to inflict? Did he propose to de- 

y the going into Committee upon the 
Militia Bill until the nine, the six, the 
three, and the one ship should have been 
ordered home; or did he propose to waste 
time until these Returns that were now 
asked for were prepared? And even then 
was there any hope that the hon. Gentle- 
man would alter his opinion with regard to 
this particular measure, to which he had 
moved so inopportune an Amendment? 
Were they to ones that the towns the 
hon. Gentleman had named would be influ- 
enced by these returns; that their opinions 
on the Militia Bill would be modified; or 
that, if the Returns were laid before the 
House, they would tend to diminish the 
amount of support the measure had met 
with from representatives not only of those 
places where, according to the hon. Gen- 
tleman, enlightenment never reached, but. 
of as large and important constituencies as 
those to which the hon. Gentleman had 
upon this occasion, as upon almost every 
occasion, narrowed his ken, and confined 
his attention? But upon the part of a 
large majority as he (Mr. Stafford) believed 
of fis fellow-subjects, who thought the na- 
tional security would be inereased by the 
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of the hon. Gentleman of explaining away 
majorities of that House. And he said 
that those whom that majority represented 
had as much right to have their opinions 
respected as the constituencies of the dis- 
triets to which the hon. Gentleman refer- 
red, however large or respectable they 
might be; and the hon. Gentleman did 
not hear from this side of the House the 
abuse of those constituencies which he 
was so often inclined to heap upon the con- 
stituencies which Gentlemen on this side 
of the House had the honour to represent. 
The hon. Gentleman said we had spent 
6,500,000I. in naval defences. If the Ges: 
Gentleman included the packet service, why 
not have included the scientific branch, 
which was certainly as useful to the com- 
mercial marine as to Her Majesty’s Navy ? 
He might as well have lumped in the whole 
of the Miscellaneous Estimates, as charged 
the packet service on the defences of the 
country; and the House would take that 
statement, that 6,500,0007. had been voted 
for naval defences, which he (Mr. Stafford) 
entirely denied, as a specimen of the fair- 
ness and accuracy which characterised the 
statements of the hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Gentleman had gone through all the foreign 
stations, and stated correctly the figures he 
(Mr. Stafford) had used with respect to the 
number of ships, and where stationed. But 
no Board of Admiralty would consider them- 
selves tied down to any figure for a station 
for a single month, without considering the 
political relations of that station—without 
considering the communications which every 
mail brought from the commanders-in-chief 
at those stations, confidentially relating to 
subjects which it was best for the national 
interest should be dealt with by the respon- 
sible advisers of the Crown, and which he 
trusted that House would never require to 
be divulged. It was upon those consid- 
erations, and not upon this or that figure, 
or upon what Sir George Cockburn said 
this year, or Nelson did another year, that 
the tonnage and number of ships at the 
different stations were to be decided. 
Take the case of the west coast of Africa. 
The hon. Gentleman said we ought to keep 
there as many ships as we were bound to 
maintain by treaty; but if one or two ships 
more would effectually prevent the traffic in 
slaves, which the number required would 
not, did he mean to say that the inefficient 
number was to be kept, violating the 
spirit of the treaties, or what he appre- 
hended was the determined and earnest 
wish of the people of this country? The 
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number of ships must be by 
the activity or inactivity of the slave 
trade, and the number of slavers 

turned. How was it possible to say such 
a number was sufficient, when every 

which arrived to some extent determined 
the number and size of the vessels at every 
station. The hon. Gentlemen said that 
among shoal waters large vessels were use- 
less. Certainly since the present Board of 
Admiralty came into office, smaller vessels 
had been sent out. But one consideration 
was climate, because it was found that the 
health of the crews suffered more in smaller 
than in larger vessels. Did the hon. Gen- 
tleman mean to say, when he referred to 
the affairs of the River Plate, that in the 
case of General Rosas the English inhabi- 
tants were dissatisfied at finding the ships 
of their country ready to protect them ? 
Far from receiving communications from 
the commanders at our foreign stations, 
advising the diminishing the number of 
ships, almost every communication was in 
favour of an increase. [Jronical cheers 
from the Opposition.| Yes, hon. Gentle- 
men opposite might cheer; but if our 
commanders-in-chief were not to be trust- 
ed, recall them and appoint others, and 
not, by that cheer say they were not to 
be believed when they spoke with refer- 
ence to their profession and the exigencies 
of the service, of which, as men of experi- 
ence on the spot, they were better judges 
even than the hon. Member for the West 
Riding. The hon. Member had referred 
to our fleet at Rangoon. Did he mean to 
say that the East India Company objected 
to the presence of our ships because they 
had a few ships of their own? Did he 
consider that if we recalled those ships, 
the war with Burmah would be more 
speedily terminated? The hon. Member 
had referred to 1793, and to the attack of 
Nelson on Boulogne. But was there such 
preparation in 1793 for our defence as we 
now enjoy? It would be found, he thought, 
that the delay in making war at that time 
arose from want of preparation. The sub- 
sequent part of the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber destroyed whatever weight it might have 
otherwise had with the House. The hon. 
Member said all these things were nothing; 
steam had entirely changed everything; 
steam ought to give increased confidence; 
steam had placed us in a new position; and 
what our forefathers would not have thought 
of accomplishing, by land and sea, steam 
enabled us to accomplish; and he (Mr. 
Stafford) said that was the true state of 
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the ease. When the hon. Gentleman spoke 
of the facility with which, in our compara- 
tively small island, troops could be moved 
from one part to the other by the aid of 
steam, he entirely forgot that, in removing 
troops and landing them on our shores, 
steam had given to France far greater ad- 
vantages than we in our insular position 
could hope to obtain. If then, as he (Mr. 
Stafford) with confidence asserted, the 
peace of Europe had been preserved by 
the increase of our fleets—if commerce 
had been protected, and the means of in- 
telligence had been enjoyed—it was in vain 
to contend that warlike tendencies were 
increased by the presence of a force, which 
our enemies, if we had any, would feel 
compelled to respect. The hon. Gentle- 
man did not wish to have the ships recalled 
in order to be put in ordinary. The ques- 
tion of expense was not raised. The ques- 
tion here was—ought we not to look to 
our extended empire abroad, and, with re- 
gard to the Mediterranean fleet, decline to 
forget the necessity of keeping open com- 
munication with the East. The Govern- 
ment refused to ignore for one moment the 
treaties for the suppression of the slave 
trade. They refused to ignore the vast 
political relations with the continent of 
America, and so far they had been able 
to maintain peace without ordering all the 
vessels into the Channel, and to protect 
not only this island but the whole of the 
British Empire. The returns moved for 
by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cobden) had 
never yet been granted by any Admin- 
istration. He (Mr. Stafford) found on 
searching the precedents of the office with 
which he was connected, that such a Mo- 
tion had been brought forward at intervals, 
probably never so minutely before; but it 
was always held that to grant such a re- 
turn would be in the highest degree detri- 
mental to the public service. In refusing 
it, therefore, he had a right to show, by 
Returns laid on the table of the House, 
without question in many cases, that the 
Board of Admiralty did not wish to con- 
ceal any information which they considered 
right that House should possess; but it 
was not possible to grant this return un- 
less the House resolved to constitute itself 
the Board of Admiralty. It was perfectly 
competent for the House to divide upon 
any particular number of ships at any 
particular station, or whether one should 
be left at a certain station or not; but the 
responsible advisers of the Crown, seeing 
that some of these particulars were acces- 
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sible—some had already been laid on the 
table, and some nearly official were given 
in periodieal publications—would, as long 
as the House placed confidence in them, 
resist the Motion for this Return. Its im- 
mediate effect would be to reveal more 
than any Government had ever thought it 
prudent to reveal, and to overturn and re- 
verse the whole systein of naval manage- 
ment; and that was a course which he was 
sure that House was not prepared to take. 
There might be defects in the system. He 
trusted they would be remedied. There 
might be improvements desirable. He 
trusted they would be developed. Under 
this system they had protected and main- 
tained inviolate the British Empire; and he 
asked the House not, by consenting to such 
a vote, moved in such a manner, to show 
the commanders-in-chief abroad they had 
no confidence in them, but, by rejecting it, 
to declare they would support Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, whoever they might be, in 
refusing information which they might not 
think it conducive to the public service 
should be given. 

Mr. CORRY said, he concurred with 
the hon. Member (Mr. Cobden) in thinking 
that the question of the military defence 
of the country was so interwoven with that 
of the naval, that it was hardly possible to 
separate the one from the other; but he 
did not concur with him in thinking that 
the House ought to postpone the consid- 
eration of the Militia Bill until he had 
obtained the Returns for which he had 
moved. There were three reasons why he 
agreed with his hon. Friend the Secretary 
of the Admiralty in resisting the Motion. 
The first was, that the detailed informa- 
tion which was required ought not to be 
given by the Admiralty. The seeond was, 
that if it were given, it would throw very 
little light on the subject, because all 
power was relative, and it would be of lit- 
tle use to know the amount-of our own 
foree, unaccompanied by a return of the 
amount of the naval force it might be cal- 
led upon to resist ; and the third was, that 
there were official sources—the Navy List, 
for example—from which, with a little 
trouble, the greater and more important 
part of the information required might be 
derived. The information, for example, 
relative to the names and force of our 
ships, and the number upon the home 
and foreign stations, might all be ob- 
tained from this souree. He had taken 
the trouble of consulting it, and also the 
French Navy List, and “ Budget,’’ which 
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eontained full information as to the ac- 
tual foree, and the stations of the French 
Navy ; and, as his official apprenticeship at 
the Admiralty had made him familiar with 
the subject, he could vouch for the gen- 
eral accuracy of the information he could 
give the hon. Member on the subject. The 

ouse need not be told that the naval re- 
sources of England were he had almost said 
immeasurably r than those of France. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Cobden) had quoted 
a statement of his, that if we had only time 
given us we might sweep every French 
ship of war from the seas. But, while we 
were far more powerful for a sustained 
effort, after we had time to organise our vast 
resources, there were circumstances which 
gave the French navy ter facilities for 
being made immediately available for the 
attack, than ours could be for the defence 
of our shores ; and in the question of na- 
tional defence, everything hinged on that 
one word ‘‘ immediate,” for we might de- 
pend upon it that if an attempt at invasion 
were ever determined on, it would be 
executed as secretly and as expeditiously 
as possible. The circumstance to which 
he alluded were threefold—namely, the 
geographical position of France, the dis- 
tribution of her fleet, and the organised 
system of manning the whole of her 
naval reserve which she possessed; while 
we should find great difficulty in man- 
ning our reserved ships for immediate ser- 
vice. The first advantage was the geo- 

aphiecal position of France, which ren- 
ered the Mediterranean a home station 
for her fleet, just as much as the waters 
which washed Cherbourg and Brest close 
to our own shores. It would take just as 
many minutes to send a telegraphic de- 
spatch from Paris to Toulon, as it would 
take days to send a message from London 
to Malta. If the French Government were 
to send a telegraphic message to Toulon to 
that effect to-morrow, there was no rea- 
son why the whole of the French steam 
fleet stationed there should not be at Brest 
in a fortnight. It was true the French had 
most important communications to main- 
tain-in the Mediterranean; but the steam 
navy of France in the Mediterranean was 
four times as great as that of England, 
so that a considerable portion of it might 
be spared to contribute to any attack that 
might be contemplated upon our shores, 
without risking those communications ; 
and as we could derive no countervailing 
aid from our naval forces in the Mediter- 
ranean in anything like so short a time, 
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it was obvious that the geographical po- 
siton of France would give her a t 
advantage over us in this respect. There 
was another respect, too, in which the 
French naval force at Toulon might be 
made to contribute immediately to an 
attack upon our shores: there were at 
Toulon seven ships of the line fully man- 
ned, and bearing 6,000 men. All French 
naval writers had agreed that it would 
be the height of rashness to risk their 
ships of the line against ours at the com- 
mencement of a war; but the remainder 
of the crews of these ships, after man- 
ning the reserve of steam vessels at Tou- 
lon, might be sent overland to complete 
the complements of the reserve of steam 
vessels at Brest and the other northern 
ports, and thus, as less than 5,000 men 
would be required to man the whole steam 
vessels which the French had in readiness 
to be commistioned, the whole of the steam 
reserve of France might be put into im- 
mediate activity by means of the comple- 
ments of the ships of the line on the 
Toulon station, without the necessity of 
raising a single man, or making any ai 
parations to awaken the suspicion of their 
country. But the main advantage was 
in the distribution of the French navy“as 
compared with that of England. This 
country had great colonial and mercan- 
tile interests to protect, while those of 
France were comparatively small. The 
consequence was, that the greater part of 
the navy of France was on the shores of 
France, at the command of her Govern- 
ment ; while the greater part of the Eng- 
lish Navy was on distant stations, and out 
of our reach in the event of an — 
at invasion. On the lst of January, 1852, 
the distribution of the naval force of the 
two countries was as follows: England 
had 138 sea-going ships in commission, 
exclusive of packets—which, in France, 
were not under the Admiralty—with 
33,000 men afloat. The French had 137 
ships in commission, and 25,000 men. 
The English ships upon foreign stations 
were 108, with 21,000 men; while the 
French had, including the Levant, only 57 
ships abroad, with 7,000 men. England had 
at home, including the Lisbon squadron, 
ordered home, only 30, including the ships 
“‘ fitting ’’ for foreign service ships, with 
12,000 men, supposing their complements 
to be full, while the French had at home, 
including the Toulon division, and also the 
ships fitting for foreign service, 80 ships, 
with 18,000 men. But the-eal criterion 
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of actual force, was the number of uien, 
and of these the proportion was 33 English 
to 25 French ; but the proportion on foreign 
stations was as 21 English to 7 French; 
while at home it was only as 12 English 
to 18 French. So that while the total force 
of England was one quarter more than that 
of France, we had three times as great a 
force abroad, but only two-thirds as great 
a force at home. And the House would 
observe that, with less than double the 
number of ships, England sent three 
times the number of seamen to foreign sta- 
tions. This arose from our sending the 
greater part of our large ships, sailing and 
steam vessels, to foreign stations; while 
the Freneh retained the whole of their 
larger sailing ships and steamers on the 
hotne station. The French had not a single 
ship of the line, nor a single steam frigate, 
nor even 4 first-class steam corvette abroad. 
The largest steam vessel which France had 
upon @ foreign station was of the second 
class of corvettes of 220 horse power, of 
which she had only 6 abroad, ngland, 
on the contrary, had 8 ships of the line, 
and the greater part of her most powerful 
steam frigates and steam corvettes on fo- 
reign stations. France had in commission 
2 steam line-of-battle ships, 11 steam fri- 
gates, and 19 steam corvettes, making 
32 in commission, of the rank of corvette 
and upwards, of whieh only 6 corvettes 
were abroad. England had 3 steam line-of- 
battle ships, 12 steam frigates, and 28 
steam corvettes or sloops as we called them. 
in commission, giving a total of 43 of 
the rank of sloop and upwards, of which 
only 14 were at home, and 29 abroad. 
Of the latter there were 1 of 800 horse 
wer, 1 of 650, 4 of from 500 to 600, 
from 400 to 500, 5 from 300 to 400, 
11 from 200 to 300 horse power, while, as 
he had stated, the French had no steam 
vessel on any foreign station of more than 
220 horse power. Considering the distri- 
bution of the navies of the two nations 
with reference to steam only, which was 
the only arm really important to the ques- 
tion before the House—for an attempt at 
invasion conducted by steam vessels, could 
be resisted only by steam vessels—he 
found the comparative distribution of the 
steam navies of France and England on the 
lst of January to have been as follows: 
Excluding packets, England had in com- 
mission 64 steamers of 18,900 horse power, 
while France had in commission 77 steamers 
of 17,500 horse power. Of steamers read 
for commission, England had 31 of 10,500 
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horse power, France had 30 me 
8,200 horse wer. The tk 
steam y¥ in commission and ready, 
was, in England 95, of 29,400 horse power; 
and in France 107, of 25,700 horse power. 
But England had abroad 47 steamers 
13,300 horse power, while France had 
21 steamers of 3,000 horse power id. 
England had at home, including the Lisbon 
squadron, 17 of 5,600 horse power; while 
France had, including the Toulon division, 
no less than 56 of 14,400 horse power. 
France would thus have considerable ad- 
vantages, according to the present distri- 
bution of her steam Navy. But an hon. Gen- 
tleman who had spoken in the debate, 
dwelt upon the efficiency of the m t 
steam navy. Nodoubt they were exceed- 
ingly fine vessels, and many of them might 
be fitted to carry heavy armaments. t 
he would ask the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ae 
derson), if a war broke out, and they t 
up the North American, the West Indian, 
a East Indian, and the Mediterranean 
steam packets for the purposes of warfare, 
how were they to keep up their communi- 
cation between England and those parts 
of the world? These services must be 
ormed in war no less than in peace, 
e thought, therefore, they could not 
safely depend on those vessels for the 
national defence, and that some such ad- 
ditional defence on shore as that which 
had been proposed by the Government was 
necessary. The French also, under their 
maritime system, could man their navy 
with greater facility than we could man 
ours, and had a large reserve of sailors, 
well trained, available to be called 
at any time to serve in the Navy. This 
was the third of the advantages to which 
he had referred which France would have 
over us at the commencement of a war. 
By the last French registry, after deduct- 
ing the men serving in the navy and in 
the merchant service, there were in France 
45,000 sailors liable to be required to serve, 
of whom about one-half had already served 
aterm of four years in the navy; and these 
last would be required to serve again, and 
would be sufficient to man the whole of the 
reserve of ships which France had ready to 
be put into commission. We, on the con- 
trary, with a registry of 210,000 seamen, 
would find great difficulty in raising for 
immediate service the men who would 
be required to complete the complements 
of our reserve of ships; which, exclusive 
of marines, would be about 30,000; and 
the whole of these men would be untrain- 
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ed to the gunnery exercise, whereas, as he 
had stated, the French had enough trained 
men to man the whole of their reserve. Un- 
der these circumstances he thought it was 
obvious that we ought not to trust our na- 
tional defence exclusively to our Navy, as 
at present constituted, and therefore he was 
anxious to support this Bill. If, indeed, 
the military foree in the United Kingdom 
were as great as had been represented by 
some hon. Members, he might have con- 
eurred with them in thinking the Bill un- 
necessary; but it appeared to him that his 
right hon. Friend the Member for South 

iltshire (Mr. Sidney Herbert) had effec- 
tually demolished, a few nights ago, the for- 
midable army of 100,000 and of 60,000 
men of which they had been told, and had 
clearly reduced the number to about 20,000 
actually available to resist an invading 
army. The dockyard battalions, the coast 
guard, and the Royal marines now serv- 
ing on shore, had been included among 
our means of military defence; but the 
whole of the dockyard men would, in the 
event of war, be imperatively required to 
bring forward the ships which it would 
be necessary to commission,’ and, although 
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could not be spared from the dockyards to 
take the field. So with the coast guard ; 
they would be required for the protection 
of the revenue in war no less than in peace, 
and if they could be spared from that ser- 
vice, they would be appropriated to naval 
and not to military purposes. In like man- 
ner, the marines, which the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Westminster had claimed 
as an auxiliary to the Army, would be re- 
quired for the reserve of ships which it 
would be absolutely necessary to commis- 
sion in the event of war; and as the fact 
was that the number of marines now on 
shore was 3,000 short of the number which 
would be required to furnish the proportion 
of marines for these ships, and as it would 
be necessary to supply this deficiency from 
the ranks of the Army, instead of the 
Army borrowing from the marines, the 
marines would have to borrow from the 
Army. For these reasons, he thought 
our military defences ought to be strength- 
ened; and he preferred a militia to an in- 
erease of the regular Army, first, be- 
cause if the latter alternative were to 
be adopted they would probably be seized 
with a fit of economy: after two or three 
years, and the Army would be again re- 
duced ; and, secondly, because, although 
in the first instance militiamen might not 
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be fit to be trusted in the field, they could 
relieve some 30,000 of the regular Army 
from garrison duty, and thus be the means 
of setting free for service in the field a 
larger number of regular troops than any 
one had proposed as a substitute for a 
militia. He trusted, however, that no aug- 
mentation of our military defences would 
ever lead the Government to relax in their 
attention to our naval defences, which 
should always be considered as the most 
important to the safety of our shores; and 
with reference to this, he, in some respects, 
agreed with the hon. Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. He certainly thought 
that an addition might be made to the 
naval force on the home station, without 
any detriment to British interests else- 
where, and without any addition to the Es- 
timates, by reducing not so much the num- 
ber as the force of our vessels abroad; and 
on many stations he believed small steam 
vessels of about 200 horse power would be 
found even more useful than the larger 
vessels at present employed; and it so hap- 
pened that in almost all the naval opera- 
tions since the introduction of steam, the 
work had been done by the small steamers 
of light draught of water, while the larger 
vessels were of comparatively little service. 
This was the case in China, in the Panama, 
at Lagos, and would probably be so in the 
operations which were about to be under- 
taken against Burmah. He thought this 
was a subject well worthy of the considera- 
tion of the Government, and he never could 
understand why they should provide so 
largely for the protection of British inter- 
ests in all other parts of the world, while 
they left their own shores comparatively 
unprotected. In the summer of 1846, 
when Sir Robert Peel retired from office, 
there was in the Channel a squadron of 
evolution, consisting of 18 ships of the 
line, 1 frigate, and 8 powerful steam 
vessels; and he would urge on the Go- 
Government the expediency of maintaining 
at all times a respectable squadron on the 
home station. Of all the questions on 
which the House had to decide, none was 
more important than that of national de- 
fence, for there was no interest which 
would not be imperilled by an invasion; 
and he trusted the Government would not 
be deterred by any opposition from adopting 
such measures as they might consider ne- 
cessary to secure the inviolability of our 
shores. 

Mr. 8. CARTER said, that if this were 
the commencement of a new Parliament 
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he should probably have had the discre- 
tion to wait some time to acqui i 
ence of the forms of the House before he 
ventured to address it; but as the Session 
might, at the discretion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, be but a short one, he 
might have very few opportunities of ad- 
dressing the House. e trusted, there- 
fore, that he should not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous if he availed himself of the pre- 
sent opportunity to give expression to his 
sentiments on the subject then under dis- 
cussion. He came there with no studied 
argument or prepared oration, and for the 
simple reason, that until he came down to 
the House that evening, he was totally un- 
aware what the subject for discussion would 
be. If he understood the Motion of the hon. 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) 
correctly, it was made with the view of ob- 
taining a return of our naval force, in order 
that they might bring home as much of 
that force as would be available for the 
defence of the country. The Motion was 
a reply to the arguments of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had last addressed the 
House, and who stated that although the 
naval force of this country was larger than 
the naval force of France, the distribution 
was such that while France kept her force 
at home, England kept her foree abroad. 
If there were too many ships abroad, let 
them be brought home, and let there be a 
fair distribution of the foree. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stafford) had opposed the 
Motion on the ground that though the re- 
turns asked for could be obtained, there 
was no power of obtaining similar returns 


from the country to which we were opposed., 


He quite agreed in this statement, for 
though the French were admittedly a cour- 
teous and polite nation, Louis Napoleon 
would, in his opinion, be the last man in 
the world to give such information; but 
although they could not ascertain the force 
available to a foreign country, that was no 
reason why they should not know what 
force was available to their own. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Corry) had said 
that, as regarded the naval forces of Eng- 
land and ‘France, ‘‘ the comparison ”’ (to 
use his own words) ‘‘ was immeasurably 
in favour of this country.’’ Surely, there- 
fore, to bring home some of this immea- 
surable force would be good policy. The 
observations made by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Stafford) seemed to contain 
more of sarcasm than logic: he had ex- 

ressed his wonder that # member of the 

eace party should know so much of 
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professional training or experience. If the 
question of flogging in the Army and Navy 
were under discussion, it was not unusual 
for gallant officers to arrogate to them- 
selves the sole capacity of judging as to 
the fitness or necessity of such a system, 
as if no one could form a just estimate of 
the subject but one who had been bred # 
soldier. Again, with respect to reforms 
in the law, this House had not deemed 
itself unfit to deal with them, because it 
did not consist merely of lawyers, but had 
taken up the subject and effected impor- 
tant changes, even to the creation of a 
new and extensive jurisdiction, as in the 
ease of the recent statutes for the estab- 
lishment of County Courts; and he (Mr. 
Carter) thought the House quite justified 
in so doing, though it might be said with 
equal propriety by lawyers, You do not 
understand the subject, and it is dangerous 
to meddle with what you are not familiar. 
Now he (Mr. 8S. Carter) could not see, 
therefore, why the hon. Member for the 
West Riding could not exercise his own 
judgment and strong common sense on 
this question, and advise that more ships 
should be brought home, and less kept 
abroad, simply because he was a Member 
of the Peace Society. He, for one, re- 
joiced that, in addressing the House for the 
first time, he had had an opportunity of 
lifting up his voice on the side of peace, 
and against those great and expensive 
establishments which had been too long 
maintained in this country. 

Captain BOLDERO said, it was very 
essential that they should know the posi- 
tion of the naval force of the country, 
which formed the front rank of her de- 
fences—a rank which he hoped never to 
see broken through; but the question 
which the House was now called upon to 
discuss was, how they were to have a mili- 
tary force sufficient to check any enemy 
that might attack them. Everybody was 
aware that, whenever a Militia Bill should 
be introduced, it would be certain to meet 
with considerable opposition, icularly 
from the hon. Member for the West Ridi 
(Mr. Cobden), and those who acted wi 
him. That party had laid down their po- 
litical creed, and they acted up to it—they 
opposed all Estimates, and particularly 
Estimates for the military defences of the 
country; but he would do them the justice 
to say that, if the Bill of the noble’ Lord 
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the Member for London had ever been per- 
mitted to see daylight, they would have 
pa ge it just as strenuously as they did 
nt measure, and their opposition 
wall ons proceeded from honest and sin- 
cere convictions. They had been favoured 
the other night with a speech from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson), which had 
lasted an hour and a half. [ Cries of “* No, 
no!”’] He had looked at the clock at the 
time, and was therefore certain of it; and 
some time after the speech they went to a 
division, when—to the surprise of the right 
hon. Gentleman, as he might sup 
the majority in favour of the Bill was 
nearly two to one. Still, after that ma- 
jority a Motion was now brought forward, 
which pretended one thing and meant ano- 
ther. Certain returns were moved for; 
but if hon. Gentlemen opposite would look 
at the Navy List, they would find all the 
information they required—the station of 
each ship—the names of her commander— 
the number of her men, and the guns which 
she carried—in fact all the information 
which they wanted could be therein ob- 
tained without harassing the Government. 
What was the object, then, of the Motion ? 
There was no use in disguising it; it was 
neither more nor less than delay. If the 
hon. Secretary of the Admiralty had con- 
sented to give the returns asked for, would 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have withdrawn 
their Motion? Not a bit of it; for their 
only object was to impede the progress of 
public business; and he must say it came 
with a very bad grace from the Manchester 
school, who had been most clamorous for 
an early dissolution. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. M. Gibson), in his speech the 
other night, made some observations which 
he (Captain Boldero) was unwilling to pass 
ever. The right hon. Gentleman had been 
particularly hard on the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord J. Russell), and had accused 
him of having taken an inconsistent course 
in introducing a Militia Bill. In order to 
substantiate that accusation, the right hon. 
Gentleman had referred to a speech deli- 
vered by the noble Lord in 1848, in reply 
to some observations by the late lamented 
Sir Robert Peel. The year 1848 was a 
very im nt year. At the commence- 
ment, all Europe was tranquil; in a month 
it was allin a blaze. From that speech 
the right hon. Gentleman drew his own 
inference, and it was most unjust as re- 
rded the noble Lord. In 1848, Sir 
bert Peel said—‘‘ He was relieved to 
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find that it was not intended to make an 
inerease in our military or nayal force. 
To that the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
replied— 

“We have already made that eo pac 
which persons wished us to make. We have, 
year, r year, been increasing our force, and 
we are, therefore, ip a situation of as great 
strength as we were required to be, and we have 
pees Mi fear from the sudden Aes yiaed of hos- 

es, however unexpectedly may come. 
[8 Hansard, xovii. 1082.] : 


But what was the inference which the 
right hon. Gentleman had drawn from 
those words? That if, in 1848, the noble 
Lord did not require an addition to the 
military or naval forces of the country, he 
could not with consistency propose a Militia 
Bill in 1852. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, overlooked the point—or he did 
not know it—or he evaded it—that in 
1848 there were 15,000 rank and file 
more than in 1852; so that well might the 
noble Lord hesitate in 1848 to call for an 
increase in the Army and Navy, and yet 
in 1852 propose a Militia Bill, He (Cap- 
tain Boldero) was not enamoured of a militia 
foree—he would prefer an addition to the 
regular Army—but the noble Lord, who 
was in a position to judge between the 
two, proposed a Militia Bill, and he would 
repeat that the noble Lord had evinced no 
inconsistency in proposing a Militia Bill in 
1852, when there were 15,000 less of rank 
and file than there were in 1848, The 
right hon. Member for Manchester said the 
other night that the French were reducing 
their army; but he (Capt. Boldero) did not 
find that to be the case, though he believed 
he derived his information from the same 
source as the right hon. Gentleman—the 
French press. It was stated, on the con- 
trary, that they were increasing their 
naval expenditure by 5,000,000f, and 
their military expenditure by no less than 
13,000,000f. [Mr. M. Grsson: I said 
the National Guard.] The National Guard 
had been disbanded for a particular pur- 
pose, and was now being ronrganian’. He 
observed, also, that the celebrated corps 
of Chasseurs de Vincennes, now numbering 
10,000 men, were to be augmented b 

7,000, so as to form a total f 17,00 

troops; and in Algeria, in order to supply 
the losses of men caused by the immense 
mortality, a local corps of 20,000 men 
was to be raised, in addition to the force 
at present there. So that the French 
forces, instead of being diminished, would 
be considerably increased, The noble Lord 
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the Member for London, in his the 
other night, had advised the iment 


of 10,000 additional pensioners, and, could 
this addition to that force be made, it would 
be a very inexpensive, comparatively, and 
a very efficient aid. As tothe 10,000 mili- 
tia, whom the noble Lord ag to oe 
anently, it appeared to him that it 
aa be far better to add 10,000 men to 
the regular Army; but, as a collateral force, 
he quite admitted that a body of, say, 
50,000 militiamen, raised by voluntary 
enlistment, would be very valuable as a 
nucleus. Let the proposition of the noble 
Lord be carried out, independently of the 
Militia Bill. With respect to the present 
Bill, he agreed in thinking that voluntary 
enlistment was to be resorted to in pre- 
ference to the ballot. He would suggest 
that the period of service should be re- 
duced from five to three years, and the 
bounty would then be equivalent to ls. a 
week, which would pay the rent of the 
poor men’s cottages. It was said that those 
who took the bounty would only be the 
worst class of society; but it must be re- 
membered that it was by bounty we got 
our soldiers. Teach them to handle their 
arms, and we might rely upon it they 
would never be used for a bad purpose. 
It was said that there was no immediate 
danger of invasion, and in that he quite 
agreed. The apprehensions that existed 
were referable to the political state of 
France, which was one of unmitigated des- 
otism, backed by an army of violence. 
He did not believe that the French Presi- 
dent was the man to risk his position by a 
war against us, but he might lose the 
command of bis troops. It was not ne- 
cessary that the militiaman should be clad 
in the same uniform as the soldier of the 
line ; one resembling that of the enrolled 
pensioners would be very becoming, and 
would cost only about twenty-five shillings 
perman. He trusted that no hostile feel- 
ing would interrupt the progress of this 
Bill, but that they would go into Commit- 
tee on it with a determination to render it 
as perfect as possible. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he could not under- 
stand why the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty had taken upon him 
almost to lecture, or at least to sneer at, 
his (Mr. Bright’s) hon. Friend the Member 
for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), on ac- 
count of the remarkable accuracy of the 
information which his hon. Friend had ob- 
tained as to our naval force. Now, seeing 
that the hon. Secretary had only been in 
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never known y to very 
found on naval affairs, he conceived that if 
the hon. Gentleman was competent to take 
the part of the Government, and maintain 
their view to-night, he thonght his hon. 
Friend the Member for the West Riding, 
who had sat for three years on Committees 
of Inquiry into naval and military affairs, 
might at least be fairly entitled to lay his 
views before the House. He rose to main- 
tain the views of his hon. Friend. The 
hon. Member who had just sat down had 
represented this Motion as a Motion to 
cause delay. He (Mr. Bright) denied that; 
it was a Motion to place before the House 
and the country existing facts with regard 
to the means of defence, so that the House 
might be better able than at present to dis- 
cuss the propriety of any further expendi- 
ture in connexion with military establish- 
ments. He maintained that the proposi- 
tion was one of the most important that 
could be submitted to them; for it inyolv- 
ed this striking fact, that it was intended 
nearly, if not quite, to double the number 
of persons in the United Kingdom econneet- 
ed with the profession of arms. And not- 
withstanding the preamble to the 42nd 
Geo. III., which Act was incorporated 
with the Bill now before the House, where- 
in it was stated ‘“‘ whereas a respectable 
military foree under the command of offi- 
cers possessing landed property within 
Great Britain is essential to the Constitu- 
tion,” he took the liberty of asserting that 
military establishments beyond a demon- 
strated necessity were quite contrary to 
the Constitution of the country, and were 
repugnant to the spirit of the representa- 
tive institutions everywhere. Representa- 
tive institutions implied a Government 
based upon the Pres will of the people; 
and military establishments to support the 
Government were unnecessary in a country 
enjoying such institutions. He would un- 
dertake to prove, that a measure like this 
would be hostile to the industry and free- 
dom of the country; and that, there being 
no necessity for it, there was not an in- 
terest in the country which would not be 
prejudiced by it. He would view this mea- 
sure in reference to the principles usually 
recognised in that House—the ayn, sm 
of expediency and policy; and he would 
waive for a moment those strong feelings, 
on this question, which he no doubt enter- 
tained, but in which he could not expect 
many hon, Members would sympathise. 








He looked back to the past history of the 
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country for facts to guide him in this de- 
bate. It appeared to him that we had run 
such a career of wars and expenditure for 
warlike preparations, that we had as much 
experience as any nation on the face of the 
earth—an experience which should induce 
caution, and make us hesitate before we 
took a step which might be unnecessary, 
mischievous, and difficult to retrace. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had referred sorrowfully 
on Friday night to the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten 28,000,0007. paid yearly to defray the 
interest of a debt contracted on account of 
wars which had been pronounced unneces- 
sary and unjustifiable by the noble Lord 
the Member for the city of London. We 
had in addition, since the conclusion of 
the war spent a sum averaging about 
15,000,000/. yearly on defensive estab- 
lishments, representing the interest on an 
additional principal sum of 500,000,0000. 
Thus, after spending 43,000,000/. on past 
wars and preparations for future wars, as 
many supposed, we were asked by the Go- 
vernment to spend 350,0007. more. The 
15,000,0007. left us in a most insecure 
and perilous position, but spend 350,0007. 
more, and every man might rest satisfied 
that England was safe and beyond the 
reach of harm. This 350,000. was the 
interest of a principal-sum of 12,000,0000. 
more. Now, he trusted the House would 
bear in mind that every 51., 10/., 50I., 
or 1001. of unnecessary taxation imposed, 
would add to the number of paupers and 
criminals, and ultimately to the amount of 
discontent; so that this system, if it were 
not guarded against, might bring the coun- 
try into the condition of many States of 
Continental Europe, in which there was no 
safety for the rulers but in enormous mili- 
tary armaments, and no safety for the 
people by any system of government that 
it was possible to construct. If, then, all 
this was now existing, or had been existing 
in the past, he had a right to ask the House 
of Commons calmly to inquire into this case, 
and to show that there was a case for this 
proposition. To do so they must show 
either that there was some new danger, 
or that there had been discovered some 
long-existing insecurity, of which Parlia- 
ment and the country had not been previ- 
ously aware. Now, with regard to the first 
point; who defended a Militia Bill? First, 
there was the noble Lord the Member for 
the city of London (Lord J. Russell). But 
he believed that the noble Lord, on further 
consideration, seeing the hostility in the 
Mr: Bright 
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country to a Militia Bill, though he had 
not changed his opinion with respect to 
the propriety of some increased force, was 
pe less confident that the Militia Bill 
was the proper force, than he was at the 
opening of the present Session of Parlia- 
ment. Next, there was the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton (Viscount Pal- 
merston), and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, who had distinguished them- 
selves by advocating national fears and 
the resources of a militia defence. But he 
would ask these same authorities where 
this new danger was, when they had all 
dwelt upon our peaceful relations with 
foreign nations? The hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) had, 
said the other night—uncontradicted if 
not applauded, that the fear was of one 
country and of one man—of France and 
of Louis Napoleon. He (Mr. Bright) did 
not believe in the fear. But he would 
assume that they had this apprehension ; 
and he would contend that it was a 
groundless apprehension. They were 
used to these artificial war panics in this 
country. There were a set of professional 
men who were always actively on the look- 
out to be terrified. Some hon. Members 
would remember the evidence given by 
a distinguished officer before one of the 
Committees upstairs. The gallant officer, 
determined to prove the danger of an 
invasion from France, quoted all sorts of 
authorities in support of his argument, 
and among other persons quoted a Bishop 
of Madagascar. Sir Robert Peel had had 
to give way to this ery all through his 
Ministerial life; and the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London had been 
a victim to the pressure; and every other 
Prime Minister would be perpetually find- 
ing himself in a similar predicament. Let 
the House observe that he (Mr. Bright) 
was in earnest about this matter. It was 
not a matter with him as it might be with 
others that the noble Lord was on that 
(the Opposition) side, and that somebody 
else was on the other. What he was 
saying now he would have said, no matter 
where the noble Lord had been placed; 
and perhaps, after all, hoh. Gentlemen 
opposite might find that they had fallen 
into the trap left for them by the noble 
Lord on this question. He asked, how- 
ever, for the evidences of the eagerness of 
the French people for a war with England. 
He would point to the Government of 
Louis Philippe, to the Provisional Govern- 
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ment under Lamartine, to the Republic, 
and the National Assembly, and he would 
ask if anything had occurred under any 
of those Governments to indicate an essen- 
tially anti-English spirit. And since the 
@’état of December 2, had there 
been, under the dictatorship, or as some 
ple called it the usurpation, of Louis 
apoleon, anything to indicate that the 
French people were anxious to pick a 
‘quarrel with us? Surely if there had 
been such a feeling, it must have been 
manifested. But take another indication ; 
for two months our press maintained an 
incessant daily fire of accusations not only 
against the ruler of France, but often 
against the people of France; and yet 
although during the whole of that period 
the French press was entirely at the mercy 
and under the dictation of the President, 
no inclination was shown to retaliate, or 
to create in the minds of the French an 
antagonistic feeling to this country. The 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
alluded particularly to Louis Napoleon. 
Now, he (Mr. Bright) was not going to 
defend the dictator of France. Let it be 
assumed for the sake of argument, that he 
had manifested a greed of power that it 
was to be hoped every man there would 
be ashamed to imitate; that he was cool, 
reserved, calculating, and unscrupulous ; 
but he reigned with the approval of France, 
attested by the votes of the majority of 
the people. If there was one reason more 
than another why he was tolerated, it was 
because there was a consciousness in the 
heart of the people of France that, al- 
though no defence could be offered for the 
means he had taken, still in the results he 
had produced, and in the system he had 
organised, was to be found the only secu- 
rity for at least the temporary repose of 
the country. Of course, therefore, this 
confidence depended upon a peace policy, 
and the prestige of Louis Napoleon’s Go- 
vernment would immediately disappear up- 
on the slightest suspicion that a piratical 
and marauding expedition to England was 
contemplated. There were no proofs of 
increased armaments being in preparation, 
and he would suggest to those who were 
raising this ery, that they were omitting 
one or two absurdities in their list of bug- 
bears. When the panic reigned in this 
country in reference to the renowned Napo- 
leon, one of the stories set in circulation 
was, that on the road leading to Boulogne 
sign-posts were erected with the words, 
‘* The road to England,”’ painted on them. 
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Why had they not got that story now? 
Now our apprehensions from France rested 
upon one of two assumptions—either that’ 
there would be first war and then invasion, 


_or there would be a piratical and maraud- 


ing expedition undertaken in a night. Now, 
in the first ease, according to the usages 
of civilised nations, there must be 
tiations and delay to such an extent as to 
allow some of that immeasurable force of 
which the right hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Corry) had spoken, to be brought into 
the Channel for the defence of our shores. 
He thought that every one would therefore 
admit that on the supposition of a declara- 
tion of war, the proposition of a militia 
force was left without any support. But 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
spoke of 60,000 men coming over here in 
the night. Now what would Louis Napo- 
leon gain by such a course? for men did 
not act without motives. Now he had not 
an exalted opinion of military morality. 
He did not think that there was any crime 
which the military of various countries had 
not been ready to commit in all ages ; but 
there could be no glory, and that was what 
Frenchmen were supposed to fight for, in 
such a piratical expedition as this. There 
could be no hope of the permanent con- 
quest or subjugation of this country. And 
did the House suppose that Louis Napo- 
leon would be safe in the government of 
France for one single month after he had 
taken that step? Would not Russia, Prus- 
sia, Austria—every Power in Europe, in 
fact—be of necessity leagued against 
France the moment she endeavoured to 
attack any country, and this probabl 
more than any other? Was it not wo 
more to the settled Governments of Europe 
that the steady monarchy, the ancient 
monarchy, the venerable monarchy, and 
the established Government of this country 
should be maintained, than that such a 
firebrand as Louis Napoleon was said to 
be should be permitted to rule over the 
French nation? He had no doubt that 
self-preservation, if no other motive, would 
deter Louis Napoleon from such an at- 
tempt on the people and Government of 
this country. Our real guarantees were 
not in this mongrel military force which it 
was proposed to raise, but in the opinion 
of the civilised world, and in the absence 
of any motive actuating the minds of the 
French people, or that of the ruler of 
France, and in the certain ruin that must 
attend the hopes, prospects, and power of 
that ruler if he invaded the rights of na- 
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tions, end broke every clause of interna- 
tional law by any such attempts on this 
country as were brought forward as the 
foundation for this Bill. But still there 
was a vague sense of risk. The noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton spoke of 
60,000 men—a most incredible statement 
to be made by a statesman of his expe- 
rience. But he (Mr. Bright) would assume 
that such a force escaped our fleet; the 
regular army might be collected by the 
electric telegraph, but the militia would be 
seattered over every parish, and even as- 
suming that they would not run away 
with the bounty, how long would it take 
to collect all the weavers, labourers, and 
mechanics? Why, it would take longer 
to get them inte their clothes than to 
marshal the regular soldiers at their posts. 
The fact was, that the advocates of this 
Bill had no case. .There was no special 
danger of war, and as little of a piratical 
expedition. In his boyhood, he heard a 
great deal of the reliance that was to be 
ed on our ‘‘ wooden walls;” and we 
poets in any number to sing 
* Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep ; 
Her path is on the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep.” 


Our wooden walls and our Navy were now 
for a moment forgotten, and the blunder- 
ing, miserable, undisciplined horde that 
would be got together by this Militia Bill 
was that upon which the people of Eng- 
land were told to rely in a time of appre- 
hended and imminent danger, Now, let 
the House bear in mind that our fleet was 
enormous, and, as the right hon. Member 
for Tyrone stated, their Navy was immea- 
surably greater than that of France, and 
that there was a far greater number of 
pesnops now in the military and naval pro- 
essions than at any time since the peace. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Chippen- 
ham (Captain Boldero) said that there had 
been a reduction in 1848. Why, that 
should be a warning to the Government, 
for that reduction was made because the 
country, having become alarmed at the 
gradually increasing amount of our ex- 
penditure, eompelled the Government of 
the noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London to submit to a reduction which 
the subsequent course of events had shown 
to be judicious; and if this Militia Bill 
were passed, unless a much better case 
could be made out for it than was made 
out at present, the country would again 
compel a reduction in the military ex- 
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penditure. He believed that if there was 
really a threat or an imminent and obvious 
danger of attack, such was the temper of 
the people that there was not a soldier or 
a policeman in the Kingdom that might 
not be placed at the disposal of the Go- 
vernment for the purpose of defending the 
country, for the people in every town and 
village would necessarily act as a police. 
He thought there was nothing more ad- 
verse to patriotism, or to statesmanship, 
than a panic; and yet they were proposing 
to act in a manner which they would not 
have dreamt of proposing to do had it not 
been for the foolish panic that had now 
nearly subsided. Sometimes a political 
party traded on a panic ; last year the bench 
of Bishops traded on a panic; and now the 
military were about to trade on one. [t was 
as old as the time of Tacitus, that after a 
long peace military science was likely to 
fall into neglect, and the object of the 
present vote was to get more money for 
military expenditure. He would take it 
upon himself to say that the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton was the father 
of this Bill; he was for a Militia Bill in 
1848; in fact, it was his hobby; and ex- 
ercising that great influence which he had 
so long exercised over the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London, he d ed 
him into his views on this question. But 
why was the noble Lord afraid that these 
60,000 men were coming over from that 
ruler whose extraordinary conduct in De- 
cember the noble Lord thought it right to 
applaud? He was not sure that the noble 
Lord did not even say that the peace of 
Europe was made safer by the course 
which Louis Napoleon then took. The 
noble Lord, however, was no authority 
with him (Mr. Bright) on this matter. 
This Militia Bill was no doubt perfectly 
consistent with his school of polities, for it 
would liberate troops for foreign service ; 
and the noble Lord appeared to be in 
favour of universal diplomacy—of inces- 
sant interference with other countries ; he 
wished always to have the power, as he 
seemed always to have the disposition, to 
cajole or bully some foreign country. The 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, 
who was his great champion two years 
ago, called him on one oceasion ‘a lucifer 
match ;’’ and he supposed this great militia 
force was requisite as an extinguisher in 
case some actual act of incendiarism should 
break out. The country he (Mr. Bright) 
thought had already paid dearly enough 
for some of the projects of the noble Lord. 
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We had now not less than forty or fifty 
shi heres between the coast of Africa 
an il, employed by this country for 
the destruction of the lives of some thou- 
sands of negroes in the transit across the 
Atlantic; and we had lately heard of a 
war on the coast of Africa with a savage 
chief of that country. The noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) saying, as he did, 
so little for freedom at home, and doing so 
much for it abroad, reminded him of a 
character in Mr. Dickens’s new work—he 
thought the noble Lord might truly be 
called the Mrs. Jellaby of statesmen. He 
opposed this Bill because no cage of 
urgent necessity had been made out for it. 
Their military men differed on everything 
connected with the Bill except one thing ; 
and that was, they all that the pro- 
posed militia would be useless for the pur- 
poses of defence. They were discussing 
this question, not so much as a matter of 
fact, as a matter of impression and of sen- 
timent; and all the arguments they now 
urged for this Bill would be quite as plausi- 
ble next Session (even if they aceeded to 
this proposition) for a still further increase 
of our forees. He would take the liberty 
to address an argument to the right hon. 
Home Secretary that he had no doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman could appreciate. 
There was no person who recollected the 
militia of fifty years ago, but would tell 
them that almost every person conneeted 
with the militia foree of that period was 
ruined in his moral character and in bis in- 
dustry. [‘* Oh, oh! ’”] When he was speak- 
ing to the Christian representatives of a 
Christian country on a subject of this nature, 
relating to 9 further expenditure on arma- 
ments, he should expect at least that these 
reasons should be fairly considered. The 
hon, and learned Member for Sheffield 
took upon him to sneer at what he called 
‘‘ the Peace party ’—he received, what he 
appeared to court, the cheers of the other 
side of the House. A peace party would 
last longer than 4 war party ; and if they 
endeavoured to introduce into statesman- 
ship and legislation some principles of mo- 
rality, they could afford to be sneered at, 
Was it not a lamentable thing that al- 
though three or four thousand years had 
pense since those sculptured marbles were 

rst wrought which were to be seen at the 
British Museum at this very moment, after 
eighteen hundred years of Christianity in 
Europe, and most of that period in this 
country, we were engaged, and not en- 
gaged reluctantly, but many of us as 
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though it were our sole hope apd 
tion—in precisely that state of things 
portrayed on those ancient monuments— 
men, horses, chariots, processions, 
armaments, battles, and captives !—aye, 
and there were priests now who bl 
banners, like the Assyrians, and who 
offered up thanksgivings to. God for 
slaughter. Why, they reminded him of 
the tyrant Emperor of the East, who was 
said by the historians to have spied 
ished his people by taking their cattle and 
offering them in unavailing sacrifices, 
They offered them no case, but for an 
imaginary and most remote danger they 
proposed for the people a real and sub- 
stantial evil. It was because he saw no 
need for an increased force, and no utility 
in it if it were raised under this Bill—be- 
cause he considered it was a measure 
which the Members of the Government 
themselves did not really believe to be 
ealled for, and which was opposed to the 
feelings of all the great constituencies of 
the country, and could not, he believed, 
be worked even if they passed it, although 
he might be sneered at for belonging to 
the Peace party, he should resolutely and 
uncompromisingly give his vote at every 


otnge inst it. 

rn, WHITESIDE said, he wished to 
address the House for a few minutes in 
reference to the speeches of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), 
and of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Bright); and he felt 
he ought to apologise for so doing, as he 
did not happen to come from that centre 
of intelligence referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding. te was, however, 
some consolation to reflect that the hon, 
Gentleman and the hon. Member for Man- 
chester would occasionally descend from 
their high position to illuminate and in- 
struct other Members who moved in a 
humbler sphere. Since he had had a seat 
in that House, he had Jearned much useful 
information from the hon, Member for the 
West Riding. To-night that hon. Member 
had informed the House that every ship 
in our Navy was in the wrong place; and 
the hon. Roth (Mr. Bright) stated 
that every eminent statesman in the House 
was wrong in his epree- The hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding had observed on 


the impropriety of interfering with other 
nations, or of commenting on their conduct 
in the administration of their affairs; but 
had there been any man more unsparing 
in’ his denunciations of other countries 
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than the hon. Gentleman himself, when 
he thought the Governments of those 
countries unjust and tyrannical; and had 
he not to-night alluded to those whom 
he pronounced to be deliverers of op- 
pressed people? The hon. Gentleman’s 
mode of proceeding appeared to be, first 
by his own language and conduct to irri- 
tate foreign nations, and then to declaim 
against every Government that attempted 
to provide for the defence of the country. 
The hon. Gentleman had told the House, 
and perhaps truly, that there was no dan- 
ger to this country except from France, 
and he said that France was satisfied with 
its ruler. That might be so; the French 
ple had a right to pursue happiness as 
they thonght fit, and, in search after a Go- 
vernment, they had shown a remarkable 
impartiality, because within the last few 
years they had tried every form of govern- 
ment to be found in ancient or modern 
times. But it should be borne in mind that 
when Mr. Pitt was called on to explain why, 
when he maintained peace with France, he 
introduced a Militia Bill, he replied that 
France was essentially a military Power, 
and that the military power of that 
nation was centred in one man. Such 
was Mr. Pitt’s answer, and, it satisfied 
those who had opposed him, and without 
a dissentient voice, and with the eulo- 
ium of Mr. Sheridan, the Militia Bill of 
802 was passed. The hon. Member for 
the West Riding next adverted to public 
meetings and to public opinion, which he 
said, condemned the nonsense talked in 
that House. Was that a constitutional 
argument to address to that assembly ? 
The hon. Gentleman misunderstood the 
theory of our Constitution. Matters of 
legislation and government were not mat- 
ters of will; and it was not the opinion of 
his constituents alone, however respectable, 
but truth and justice, which an hon. Member 
should use in argument in that House. It 
was no argument to say that the supersti- 
tion which was believed in that House was 
believed nowhere else; for if that were to 
revail, the House must yield up its opin- 
lon to that of the masses, whom the hon, 
Member described as the country, and then 
our mixed Government would be converted 
into a pure and absolute democracy. The 
hon. Member said there were no symptoms 
of war, and he asked what facts warranted 
the House in passing the present Bill? 
His argument amounted to this, if to any- 
thing — You have, or ought to have, a 
powerful Navy, skilfully commanded, ard 
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manned by brave men, and, with all that, 
show me the danger. That was a fair 
question; but, in reply to it, he would refer 
the hon. Member to what Mr. Pitt said in 
answer to Mr. Whitbread, who asked how 
it happened that the French fleet had, 
eluding our cruisers, sailed from Brest and 
reached the shores of Ireland, where it was 
dispersed by a tempest? Mr. Pitt replied 
that a fog enabled the French fleet to pass 
from Brest, and that it got to the coast of 
Ireland before it could be intercepted. If 
that armament had landed on the coast of 
Treland, that country would have been torn 
from the British empire, only to be recon- 
quered at the expense of millions of trea- 
sure and torrents of blood. But was that 
the only example of the possibility of in- 
vasion? How did it happen that Nap- 

r Tandy and other rebels effected a 

nding on the coast of Ireland, or that 
part of a French fleet sailed safely into the 
Bay of Killala, and landed soldiers who 
won a battle? These facts were to be 
found in history; but the hon. Gentleman 
did not pay much regard to facts or to 
history, when either the one or the other 
conflicted with the opinions he enter- 
tained. He (Mr. Whiteside) was struck 
with the injustice of the hon. Gentleman’s 
argument. The opinion of the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) went for nothing; 
the opinion of the noble Member for Ti- 
verton (Viscount Palmerston) was worse 
than nothing; the opinions of the states- 
men who sat on that (the Ministerial) side 
of the House were good for not!iing; and 
upon what ground? They had conducted 
difficult and delicate negotiations; they 
knew the truth, and he believed they had 
spoken the truth. When questions of 
trade and commerce were debated in that 
Honse, he heard one name mentioned 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite which put a 
quietus upon every argument. It was not 
the name of Chatham, or of Burke; it was 
the name of Peel. If, then, that name 
was the great authority to which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite appealed, he might 
remind them that the right hon. Member 
for South Wiltshire (Mr. 8. Herbert) had in- 
formed the House that that eminent states- 
man suggested to him the propriety of pre- 
paring a Bill for consolidating the Militia 

ws, and making them available for prac- 
tical use. That ought to silence the hon. 
Member for the West Riding. The great 
authority to which the hon. Gentleman 
looked up had pronounced against him; 
and, as Sir Robert Peel grasped the know- 
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ledge and business of the age, his opinion 
was not only valuable on questions of 
finance, but upon every subject on which 
he brought his mind to bear. The hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) had 
contended that the militia was unconstitu- 
tional; that it was unconstitutional and 
dangerous to have an armed force under a 
representative form of government. Where 
did the hon. Gentleman find that a militia 
was an unconstitutional foree? It had 
existed in this country not merely, as had 
been said the other right, from the reigns 
of Charles I. and Charles II., but since 
the time of Alfred. It was a force known 
to the Constitution; it was maintained by 
Chatham in 1756, and had been recognised 
in every period of English history. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had misunderstood him. He 
did not say that the militia or an armed 
force was unconstitutional, but that the 
existence of a military force was contrary 
to the spirit of representative institutions, 
and that any military force beyond that 
which could be demonstrated to be abso- 
lutely necessary was antagonistic to the 
Constitution. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Well, who was to 
pronounce upon that subject? Who was 
to decide upon the necessity of an addition 
to the armed force of the country? Was 
it the triumphant majority of that House 
which had already pronounced an opinion ? 
or was the minority, however respectable, 
however influential, still at liberty to in- 
sist that the measure was unconstitutional, 
when the question had been settled by the 
only tribunal known to the Constitution ? 
It was asserted by the hon. Gentleman 
that the militia was an expensive force. 
True, it was expensive; but what was so 
expensive—what so dangerous to industry 
—as invasion or revolution? What was 
more necessary to enable the works of in- 


dustry to prosper, than the preservation of ' 


a country in tranquillity and peace? And 
was not every apprehension of war or in- 
vasion alniost as injurious—indeed, he 
might quote Tacitus to prove it—as war 
itself? The hon. Gentleman had said 
that the danger was altogether visionary, 
and that if there were danger, it could not 
arise from anything that had taken place 
in France. Now, he (Mr. Whiteside) did 
not desire to imitate the language he had 
heard in that House, or to say one disre- 
spectful word of the ruler of France. He 
respected every form of government that 
existed, provided it was conducted upon 
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principles of justice; but whenever a Go- 
vernment was not cond according to 
principles of justice, though that fact might 
afford no ground for going to war with 
such Government, it was still a just ground 
of apprehension and danger. When he 
heard the hon. Gentleman speak of the 
people of France, he might ask what 

the peuple of France? What just 
expression of their legitimate opinion could 
be obtained which might operate on the 
mind of their ruler? Did not the obser- 
vation of Mr. Pitt apply, that in France a 
vast military power was centred in one 
man? The hon, Gentleman had further 
said that a militia demoralised, corrupted, 
and destroyed a community. Did the 
hon. Gentleman mean to say that the use 
of arms corrupted men? If the hon. 
Member had read the history of ancient 
and modern times, he must be convinced 
that in every age of the world arms and 
agriculture had been the strength and 
glory of nations. Did the hon. Gentleman 
mean to say that the Swiss artisans, when 
they threw down their tools and took up 
their muskets, did not fight? Did he 
mean to say that the Swiss ploughman, or 
that the Tyrolese peasant, who was syste- 
matically drilled throughout the year, did 
not fight? And did the hon. Gentleman 
mean to say that the militia of this coun- 
try, if they were called out, would not 
fight? He (Mr. Whiteside) had then with 
him a letter from Sir John Moore—a 
somewhat better authority than the hon. 
Gentleman—dated in 1803, in which that 
gallant officer pronounced a high eulogium 
upon the militia force he had inspected at 
Dover. But there was no use in quoting 
authorities to some men. An hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite had, he believed, on a 
former occasion, spoken of a letter of the 
Duke of Wellington on the subject of our 
national defences, as a composition more 
worthy of Mother Shipton. Why, the 
same mind might dispute and deny the 
genius of Shakspeare. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester had criticised the con- 
duct of the press in reference to France 
and its ruler, He (Mr. Whiteside) ad- 
mitted that the press of England had 
spoken out freely and boldly, and he be- 
lieved it would continue to do so. That 
press was powerful and respected, because 
it raised a fearless and independent voice, 
and he had no doubt it would continue to 
denounce the usurpations of despotic power, 
and to proclaim the wrongs of suffering 
virtue. But there might be danger from 
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that fact; indeed, there was danger in the 
freé institutions of this country; and he 
considered that the very fact of the ex- 
istence of free institutions in England, and 
the destruction of free institutions in other 
countries, justified a Government in esta- 
blishing a militia. And why a militia ? 
Beéatise it was defensive; because it was 
only intended for protection, and could not 
be ed as an insult to any foreign 
Power. It was a force solely and simply. 
for self-defence. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for the West Riding that this 
country had nothing to gain from war, 
bat they might have everything to lose. 
If there was glory in war, of that this 
country had had enough; they could not 
excel their naval victories, nor surpass the 
splendour of their military triumphs. He 
admitted that it was more consistent with 
the habits and the good sense of the peo- 
ple of this Empire to cultivate the useful 
arts of peace. But this measure was 
peaceful; it was intended to maintain 
peace, to preserve the Constitution under 
which they lived, and to transmit to their 
posterity the incalculable blessings which 
they themselves enjoyed. 

Mr. RICE said, he was prepared to 
deny that the authorities quoted by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had just 
sat down were any authorities at all for the 
position which he took with regard to the 
militia. First, the militia erected by Mr. 
Pitt was a regular militia. Then, as to 
the authority of the Duke of Wellington, 
the letter which had been referred to con- 
tained a recommendation for a militia rais- 
ed in war, and which was a regular militia. 
With respect to the militia reviewed by Sir 
John Moore, he (Mr. Rice) had witnessed 
that review, and he maintained that there 
never was a finer force; but it certainly 
bore no resemblance to the force that would 
be raised under the Government measure. 
His principal object in rising, however, 
was to appeal to the hon. Member for the 
West Riding not to divide the House. If 
he did so, he (Mr. Rice), for one, could not 
vote for his Motion. He had voted against 
the second reading of the Bill, but it was 
because he believed that the militia pro- 
posed to be raised would be perfectly in- 
efficient, and because he objected to the 
compulsory clauses contained in the Bill. 

Mr. MACGREGOR moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. . 

Mr. MITCHELL seconded the Motion. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, it appeared to him that this 
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juestion had been amply debated, and if 
ere should be one or two Gentlemen who 
wished to express their opinions to the 
House, he was sure that the House would 
hear them. He hoped they might divide 
upon the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for the Wcst Riding; but if the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Macgregor) should persist in press- 
ing his Motion for an adjournment, he (the 
Chiancellor of the Exchequer) should be 
under the painful necessity of opposing it. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would reconsider his 
determination. When the Government put 
up the Irish Solicitor General to make a 
declamatory speech on a subject not relat- 
ing to Ireland, he (Mr. M. Gibson) did not 
think that it was intended to press for a 
division that night. 

Motion made, and Question 
the Debate be now adjourned.’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 68; Noes 
291: Majority 223. 

Question again A ys 

Captain SCOBEL moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
proposed, ‘* That this House do now ad- 

ourn. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that was a Motion which, un- 
der any circumstances, he would feel bound 
to oppose, because it would not only en- 
sure the adjournment of the debate, but 
stop the progress of the business altoge- 
ther. He therefore must take the opinion 
of the House upon it. 

Mr. MITCHELL did not think that so 
grave a question as the Militia Bill bad 
been sufficiently discussed. 

Mr. WAKLEY thought the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
mean to sdy, that they should expedite the 
progress of a Bill from which they conaci- 
entiously dissented. The Bill was most 
unpopular out of doors, and he (Mr. Wak- 
ley) should feel it to be his duty to obstract 
it in every way in his power at every stage. 
He wished to see the Bill defeated, be- 
cause he conceived it was an unconstitu- 
tional and prejudicial measure. 

The Marquess of GRANBY said, that 
if hon. Gentlemen opposite would obstruct 
the progress of pol Ae let them not say 
in future that they were anxious for an 
early and immediate dissolution. 

Mr. BRIGHT was quite sure, if the 
right hon. Gentleman consented to the ad- 
journment of the debate, the hon. and gal- 
t Member (Captain Scobell) would with- 
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draw his Motion for the adjournment of the 
House. 

Mr. CLAY said, that the hon. Gentle- 
man who had moved the adjournment of 
the House, had three or four times endea- 
voured to catch the Speaker’s eye, and no 
doubt he would withdraw his Motion, if the 
debate were adjourned. He (Mr. Clay) 
was not open to the charge of having lost 
his anxiety for expediting public business, 
because he was so anxious for a dissolution 
of Parliament, that he was strongly of opin- 
ion that they should not pass the measure 
before the dissolution, but take the opinion 
of the country upon it. The people were 
desirous to express their opinions, as ap- 
peared from the multitude of petitions that 
were pouring in respecting it. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, he was 
one of those who had voted against the ad- 
journment of the debate; but hearing so 
many Gentlemen saying they wished to ex- 
press their opinions, he did not think that 
anything would be gained by a further di- 
vision upon it. The Bill was now in the 
position that it could be taken continuously; 
and he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
might agree to the adjournment of the de- 
bate to the next day, or some future day. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER was ready to consent to the ad- 
journment of the debate to the following 
day, if the Gentlemen who had notices of 
Motion on the paper would allow it to take 
precedence. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Debate 
adjourned till To-morrow. 

The House adjourned at One o’clock. 


“HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 4, 1852. 
Minvtzs.] Pusiic Buis.—1* Disabilities Re- 

peal, 
2* Colonial Bishops. 


COLONIAL BISHOPS BILL. 

The Arcusisnor of CANTERBURY: 
My Lords, on moving the*Second Reading 
of the Colonial Bishops Bill, it is right that 
I should briefly state to your Lordships the 
object which it has in view, especially as it 
might be supposed from the title to have 
reference to an important subject which 
must, at some not very distant time, be 
brought under your Lordships’ considera- 
tion—I mean the ecclesiastical government 
of our Colonies. The present Bill, how- 
ever, is merely of a techni 
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is intended to remove an incotivenience 
which was not contemplated when the Act 
was — for creating the sees of Madras 
and Bombay. By that Act, 3 & 4 Wil. IV. 
e. 85 sec. 92, it was enacted that the 
Bishops of Madras and Bombay shall not 
‘*have or use any jurisdiction, or exercise 
any te or functions whatsoever, ex- 

t as limited to them respectively in the 

tters patent by which they were ereated.’’ 
Then, further, by the 59 Geo. III., ¢. 60; 
and 3 & 4 Vict., c. 33, it was enacted, 
‘that no person ordained by a Colonial 
Bishop not at the time episco- 
pal jurisdiction should be le of offi- 
ciating as a minister of the Established 
Church.” Now, it is unquestionably pro- 
oA that a Bishop should not exercise 

urisdiction beyond the limits of the see 
to which he is appointed; but there is no 
reason why he should not exercise Episco- 
pal Functions, as our Bishops at home are — 
constantly doing, mf commission from theit 
brethren. This, however, the Colonial 
Bishops cannot at present do, by the letter 
of the statute, without subjecting them- 
selves to the penalty of misdemeanour. 
The object of the present Bill is solely to 
remove this inconvenience, and to allow a 
Colonial Bishop who may have retired from 
his diocese, or who may be temporarily 
sojourning in another diocese, to assist his 
brethren without violating the law, or pet- 
forming an act which shall be invalid. 
This, my Lords, is the purport of the Bill 
to which I have now to request your Lord- 
ships to give a second ng. 

After a few words from the Earl of 
Desakrt, 

The Bishop of LONDON expressed his 
approval of the Bill, and briefly alluded 
to an apprehension which had been sug- 
gested, that the Colonial Bishops might 
take advantage of this amendment of the 
law as a pretext for returning home. 

Bill read 24. 


CASE OF MR. SALOMONS—DISABILITIES 
REPEAL BILL. 

Lorp LYNDHURST rose to call the 
attention of their Lordships for a few mo- 
ments to certain disabilities imposed by 
the statute 1 Geo. I., cap. 13. Some of 
their Lordships would perhaps recollect, 
that when he was last in office he intro- 
duced a Bill to repeal several penal Acts 
which stood on the Statute-book, but which 
could not be enforced on account of their 
severity, and of their being at variance 
with the feelings and opinions of the pre- 
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sent times. In the same spirit and on the 
same principles he now submitted to their 
Lordships that they ought to review the 
disabilities imposed by the Act to which 
he had just referred. Their Lordships 
were aware, that by that Act any person 
who takes his seat in Parliament, and 
gives a vote on any question, without hav- 
ing previously taken the oath required by 
that Act, which was subsequently altered 
in one particular clause, was rendered 
liable not only to very severe penalties— 
first of all to a penalty of 500/., and next 
to a similar penalty of the same amount on 
every subsequent offence of the same kind; 
but also, in addition to these penalties, to 
several disqualifications of the most severe 
and serious description, to which he should 
presently direct their attention. He had 
no intention of suggesting at present any 
alteration of the pecuniary penalties in- 
flicted by that statute. Those penalties 
were of an accumulative character; and as 
they were renewed for every separate of- 
fence, he considered them to be a sufficient 
security against the repetition of the of- 
fences against which the Act was directed. 
If so, then these severe disqnalifications 
were unnecessary, and, if unnecessary, 
were unjust, impolitic, and ought to be re- 
pealed. He would in a few words state 


the nature of those disqualifications, for } 


he was sure such a statement would lead 
their Lordships to concur in his proposi- 
tion for a repeal of them. Any person 
offending against this Act, besides the pe- 
cuniary penalties to which he was liable, 
was disqualified from maintaining an action 
at common law or a suit in equity. What- 
ever grievance he might suffer either in his 
person or in his property, he was left en- 
tirely without remedy. Any property be- 
longing to him in the possession of another, 
might be withheld from him, and any pro- 
perty in his own possession might be taken 
from him with impunity. Nocourt of law, 
no influence of Government, nothing but 
the intervention of Parliament, could give 
him redress. Now, he was sure their 
Lordships would agree with him that dis- 
qualifications so severe and so independent 
of all ordinary authority in this country, 
ought not to be continued in the present 
day, except it was shown that they were 
absolutely necessary. In the next place, 
@ person in this position could not act as 
guardian to an infant, however impor- 
tant it might be in a moral or a physical 
point of view that the infant should expe- 
tience his care, attention, and protec- 
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tion. In the third place, a offendi 

against this Act of Pelntest sonra 
receive a legacy from any deceased friend 
or from any other person. He could not 
receive a deed of gift of any property 
whatever. Further, he could not be either 
the executor or administrator of any per- 
son whatever. He was also rendered in- 
eapable of holding any office, or of giv- 
ing a vote at any election. In point 
of fact, the disqualifications were so se- 
vere, that he hoped they would induce 
their Lordships to adopt the sugges- 
tion which he was about to make. In- 
deed, they had been recently described 
by one of the Judges in the Court of 
Exchequer as being of such fearful se- 
verity as to place the party offending al- 
most in the position of an outlaw. It was 
after due consideration of these disqualifi- 
cations and of their severity that he had 
come to the determination of advising their 
Lordships to repeal them. His attention 
had been directed to them by a recent de- 
cision in the Court of Exchequer; and he 
proposed not only that those disqualifica- 
tions be repealed, but that the individual 
who was recently declared by that Court 
to have incurred them, should be included 
by name in the Bill for their repeal. He 
begged to state that he had had no com- 
munication with that individual, nor, in- 
deed, with any other person on this sub- 
ject, until he came down to the House that 
eyening. It might be said, that with re- 
spect to that Gentleman, his act was wilful 
and deliberate; that he knew the conse- 
quenees of it; and that he ought not to 
complain of the severity of a punishment 
brought on him by his own rashness 
and want of care. But such of their 
Lordships as were acquainted with the 
facts of that case, must have seen that his 
sole object, after the various discussions 
on the subject in the House of Commons, 
was to place his case in such a position 
that it might be brought before a legal tri- 
bunal, for the purpose of obtaining the 
opinion of a court of law thereon; and he 
thought that if their Lordships referred 
to the decision of the Court of Exchequer, 
they would be satisfied that that was his 
sole object, and that he had conducted 
himself throughout with as much propriety 
and decorum as was possible, consistently 
with the object he had in view. It had 
not been said that the course which he 
had taken was either frivolous or vexatious 
—nor could anything of that kind well be 
said; for when his case was in the House 
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of Commons, some lawyers of the hi 
learning and eminence had e rp om 
selves decisively in favour of his right; and 
when it was before the Court of Exchequer, 
one of the Judges, a magistrate of great 
eminence and learning, had given his judg- 
ment in favour of the defendant. Under 
such circumstances, then, their Lordships 
might think it not improper to include this 
Gentleman in the provisions of a Bill for 
the repeal of the disqualifications. Inde- 
pendently, however, of that case, and act- 
ing solely upon the consideration of the 
general question, he (Lord Lyndhurst) had 
prepared a short Bill on this subject, and, 
if he were encouraged by the voice of 
their Lordships, would lay it upon the 
table, and hope for their concurrence in a 
measure of this charitable description. 

Bill to repeal certain Disabilities im- 
posed by the First of George the First, 
chapter 13, presented. 

Lorp CAMPBELL heartily rejoiced at 
finding his noble and learned Friend placing 
such a Bill on the table. It was a Bill 
which reflected great credit on his noble 
and learned Friend; and it came gracefully 
from him, who had on other occasions 
brought forward other Bills of great lib- 
erality for the relief of members of the 
Jewish persuasion from legal disabilities. 
There was no doubt that the disqualifica- 
tions to which his noble and learned 
Friend had referred, were a discredit to the 
age in which we lived; they were the rem- 
nants of the barbarous prejudices of former 
times, in which the man who had incurred 
the penalties of a pramunire earried about 
with him a caput lupinum, and might be 
knocked on the head with impunity. The 
pecuniary penalties, according to his noble 
and jearned Friend’s proposition, were still 
to remain; and, therefore, if the Jews were 
to be excluded from Parliament, these dis- 
qualifications were unnecessary, as the pen- 
alties would be sufficient to prevent a re- 
petition of the offence. He only regretted 
that his noble and learned Friend had not 
gone further than he had done in his pro- 
position, and had not. included in his Bill 
provisions to enable persons of the Jewish 
persuasion, when elected to represent the 
people, to take their seats in Parliament. 
That would have been the crowning glory 
of his noble and learned Friend’s career; 
and he trusted that having attained within 
a step of that eminence, his name might 
yet go down to posterity as the emancipa- 
tor of the Jews. 

The Eant of DERBY ; I hope the ex- 
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opposite (Laed Onaiphet el ts toed gone 
posite ampbell) will not 
Lordshi to deviate from the real ‘one 
tion under consideration into a discussion 
on the general merits of the question of the 
admission of the Jews to Parliament. The 
noble and learned Lord has speken of this 
measure as if it had been brought forward 
as a Bill specially and exclusively confined 
to the case of the Jews. But it is no such 
thing. It is quite true that the occasion 
which probably suggested this alteration of 
the law to my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Lyndhurst), is the case that has 
arisen relating to a Gentleman of the Jew- 
ish persuasion, who, under a misapprehen- 
sion of his legal rights, aateceptel to take 
his seat in Parliament without taking the 
oaths prescribed by law. But the existing 
penalties are by no means applicable ex- 
clusively to Jews, but to all persons who, 
without taking the necessary oaths, pre- 
sume to take their seats and vote in either 
branch of the Legislature. The remedy 
of my noble and learned Friend, therefore, 
although prompted by a special ease, goes 
generally to the removal of these disabili- 
ties, and is not confined to the narrow ob- 
ject which the noble and learned Lord +4 
posite seems to suppose. Iam quite ready 
to acknowledge that where penalties are 
extravagantly severe, their tendency is in 
most cases to defeat themselves; and I 
cannot deny that the penalties attached to 
this specific Act, involving all the conse- 
quences that have been stated, and which 
ean only be averted by the intervention of 
the supreme authority of Parliament, ap- 
pear to be at variance with the character 
of the penal legislation of this day, and to 
be altogether disproportionate to the offence 
—which, by the way, is not a slight offence, 
namely, that of presuming to sit in Parlia- 
ment without the proper qualification. Nor 
am I prepared to say that the pecuniary 
enalties which my noble and learned 
riend proposes to leave untouched, would 
not afford sufficient protection against the 
commission of the offence; because this 
pecuniary penalty does not attach to a 
single offence, but attaches to every sepa- 
rate vote given either in this or the other 
House—thus throwing around the law the 
shield of a very severe and heavy punish- 
ment where its violation may be persevered 
in. At the same time, I think there is al- 
ways some inconvenience in discussing 
neral principles arising out of a particular 
case. Although I do not complain of my 
noble and learned Friend for introducing a 
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Bill based on general grounds—for I am 
sure that no more fitting could be 
found to discharge such a task—-still, I 
think it is a little unfortunate that the sub- 
ject should be brought under discussion at 
the very moment when the question to 
which the Bill refers has not been settled, 
but is now actually pending. And as the 
noble and learned Lord has adverted to this 
specific ease, I think it right to state what 
has oceurred with regard to it, in order to 
show the views that have been entertained 
with respect to it by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. About a week ago I received 
an intimation from the Gentleman to whom 
reference has been made (Mr. Salomons), 
requesting the Government forthwith to 
bring in an Act of Indemnity setting him 
free from the whole of the penalties except 
those of a pecuniary nature; that is, from 
all the penalties which the present Bill is 
designed to do away with. I stated that 
it was a subject on which I could not give 
a hasty answer—that it was necessary I 
should bring it under the consideration of 
my Colleagues. We did take it inte con- 
sideration, and by their direction I made a 
communication to that Gentleman to the 
effect that, before bringing in any Act of 
Indemnity, I thought it very desirable to 
know if the question was to be taken as 
being definitely settled by the judgment of 
the Court of Exchequer. The answer I 
received complained of the apparent re- 
striction that was sought to be put upon 
the Act of Indemnity, but still prayed for 
the introduction by the Government of an 
Act of Indemnity for his particular case. I 
have not the correspondence now by me, 
but I am quite sure I am accurately stating 
the substance of it when I say that the an- 
swer of the Government was to this effect, 
that, looking to the circumstance that the 
question was raised partly for the deter- 
mination of a point of law, and also that 
the Court to which it was referred was not 
unanimous, and consequently that the pro- 
ceedings could not be considered as frivo- 
lous on the part of the person who, I will 
not say referred the question to the Court, 
but in consequence of whose conduct it 
came before the Court, that Her Majesty’s 
Government were of opinion that, on the 
ease being closed, that Gentleman would 
be fairly entitled, upon a representation of 
his ease to Parliament, to an Act of Indem- 
nity; but at the same time that we were of 
opinion—and I do not think the proposi- 
tion was an unreasonable one—that some 


steps should be taken by the party who al- 
The Earl of Derby 
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leged himself to be aggrieved, such as the 
laying his case before Parliament, and 
praying it by petition to pass an Act that 
would absolve him from the ies to 
which he had subjected himself. But there 
stood this other difficulty in the way, that 
there still remained an appeal from the 
jurisdiction of the Court below to the 
Judges of the Exchequer Chamber; and, 
again, that a further =p 1 might thence 
be carried to your Lordships’ House. We 
therefore felt that there would be some 
difficulty in introducing an Act of In- 
demnity to protect a person from conse- 
quences that had not accrued, but only 
might accrue ; and that until the question 
of law was decided either by his abandon- 
ing all further appeal, or by the appeal 
going against him, there would be no 
sufficient ground for bringing in a Bill to 
avert consequences from him that might 
never really attach: for in the event of 
his appealing, and the judgment already 
given being set aside, then cadit questio, 
and no indemnity would be necessary. 
And although, on the other hand, it is 
quite true that from the moment that the 
original judgment of the Court of Exche- 
quer is entered up, the penal consequences 
would accrue, yet they would be held in 
abeyance, and not capable of being put 
in force till the final judgment of the Court 
above had been pronounced. For these 
reasons, looking at the general question, 
and not merely to the specific case to 
which my noble and learned Friend has 
adverted, the Government were cf opinion, 
that if the defendant presented a petition 
to Parliament, stating grievances that had 
actually devolved upon him, and not griev- 
ances which he contemplated on the pos- 
sibility of an adverse decision, under the 
cireumstances he would be entitled to an 
Act of Indemnity. But I hope your Lord- 
ships will not think—I am sure nothing 
was farther from the wish of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—that we have shown 
any indisposition to listen to the fair case 
of the claimant, if we have required in the 
first place that the indemnity asked for 
should not be against a merely contingent, 
but against an actual evil; and further, 
that, if an Act of Indemnity is to be passed, 
that it should be introduced upon the 
ground of an application to Parliament on 
the part of the individual in consequence 
of whose act the apprehended consequences 
have arisen, and who, in the event of the 
existing law being allowed to take its 
course, would be liable to suffer. I have 
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t it convenient, my Lords—as the| the general relief of Her M: "s sub- 
noble and learned Lord has referred to | jects, with the exclusive relief of the Jews. 
this particular case—to state the course| He therefore h that their Lordships 
which has been — by Her ~~ would wits this Bill without delay. 
Government with regard to it. o 


no opposition whatever, as a general mea- 
ae ae Bill which he ae 

to lay upon your Lordships’ table; and I 
think that the pecuniary ties attach. 
ing to the offence in question will probably 
be sufficient to prevent its repetition, or at 
all events, if there should be a repetition, 
that they will form a sufficient punish- 
ment. 

Lorp LYNDHURST observed, that he 
had had no communication with Mr. Salo- 
mons on this subject. His Bill was ea- 
tirely a general measure; though no doubt 
it was true that it was the hardship of the 
Hog siry inflicted upon that Gentleman 
‘or having voted in Parliament without 
taking the oaths that had induced him to 
bring it forward. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE hoped 
that, notwithstanding the observations of 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment, the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Lyndhurst) would not postpone this mea- 
sure, but would bring it forward at once, 
independently of allusions to the case of 
Mr. Salomons. That case involved two 
descriptions of penalties. One of them 
comprised pecuniary penalties, which would 
still impend over the heads of all offenders 
against the statute of George I. notwith- 
standing this Bill. The other comprised 
disqualifications which were objectionable 
in themselves, which it was barbarous to 
retain, and which, it was a matter of as- 
tonishment to all, should still be allowed to 
disfigure our Statute-book. No one had 
expressed a desire to retain them, and yet 
they were left hanging over the heads of 
individuals, not only over those who know- 
ingly offended, but also over those who 
inadvertently, as many did, transgressed 
against that statute. The absurdity of 
that statute was sufficiently exposed when 
it was shown that the Government was 
ashamed, ay, and did not dare, to execute 
it. He would also add that he did not 
understand his noble and learned Friend. 
behind him (Lord Campbell) to mix up the 
general question of Jewish disabilities with 
the question then before the House. His 
noble and learned Friend had only ex- 
pressed a hope that Lord Lyndhurst would 
earry his benevolent intentions further than 
he had carried them in his Bill; but he 
had not mixed up this Bill, which was for 





The Eart of DERBY: The Bill of In- . 
demnity which Mr. Salomons required was 
not to relieve him from pecuniary - 
ties, but from certain severe di 4 ong 
tions to which he was sup be 
liable. He was of opinion that such a 
Bill of Indemnity ought not to be granted 
until the legal question was finally settled 
—for it might turn out that a Bill of In- 
demnity was not at all required. 

Lorp CAMPBELL observed, that the 
noble Earl at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government objected to granting a Bill of 
Indemnity to Mr. Salomons on und 
that that Gentleman was assuming that he 
had incurred certain severe liabilities and 
disqualifications which were not yet fixed 
upon him by the final Courts of Appeal. 

is noble and learned Friend opposite 
thought that Mr. Salomon’s object would 
be equally attained if he made this Bill 
retrospective to the first of January, 1851. 
The general question of the emancipation 
of the Jews was quite distinct from the 
ogeagyd question raised under this Bill. 

f Mr. Salomons should ap from the 
judgment of the Court of Exchequer to 
the Exchequer Chamber, it would be his 
(Lord Campbell’s) duty to preside over 
that tribunal. It was not, however, irre- 
gular for him to express his opinion on 
this subject in his place in Parliament. 
When he was in his Court he should have 
to examine and declare what the law was; 
not, as in that House, to declare what, in 
his opinion, it ought to be. 

The Eart of WICKLOW could not 
avoid taking this opportunity of remind- 
ing their Lordships that there were other 
members of the community besides the 
Jews who had conscientious objections to 
the oaths prescribed by Parliament; and 
so strong did those objections a to 
Her Majesty’s late advisers, that they had 
brought in a Bill for the purpose of reliev- 
ing them. In the present Session the 
noble Lord lately at the head of the Go- 
vernment (Lord John Russell) had himself 
brought forward a measure on the sub- 
ject, and it was only in consequence of the 
change in the Government that that mea- 
sure peg Pa now ed ys wen (the 
Earl of Wicklow) h t Her Majesty’s 
present Ministers would take into ea. 
eration that there were Members of that 
House who were precluded from taking 
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their seats in it by their conscientious 
objections, and that they would consult 
the feelings which prevailed very generally 
throughout the country on the subject. 
Bill read 1*. 
House adjourned to Thursday next. 
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MILITIA BILL—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Order read for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
3rd May}, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
ave the Chair.” And which Amend- 
ment was— 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘to 
enable this House the better to consider the pro- 
visions of the Militia Bill, a Return of the Effec- 
tive Force of the Royal Navy on the 31st day of 
March last be laid on the Table of the House.” 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.”’ 

Debate resumed. 

Captain SCOBELL wished to explain 
that his having moved the adjournment on 
the previous evening was not from any want 
of deference to the House, but he knew 
that several Gentlemen on his side were 
desirous of addressing it, and he himself 
had risen five or six times without having 
had the good fortune to catch the Speaker’s 
eye. He himself wished to make a few 
observations on behalf of the city he re- 
presented (Bath), which had sent a petition 
against the Bill, signed by 1,500 persons. 
Upwards of a thousand petitions had been 
presented, of which 99 in every 100 were 
against the principle of the Bill, and not 
against the ballot. The hon. Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Ireland had al- 
luded to the circumstance that a French 
fleet had reached Killala, on the Irish 
coast, during the late war; but the hon. 
Gentleman forgot to state that that fleet 
was entirely dispersed, and the greater 
number of the vessels captured. It was 
with great astonishment that he had lis- 
tened to two nights’ long debates on this 
subject, and had scarcely heard the Navy 
spoken of; or, if it was spoken of, it was 
only to say that under present circum- 
stances, and with the advance of science, 
the utility of the Navy had passed away. 
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Although we had the largest Navy in the 
se ie and although ae salen in con- 
sideration of our insular position, did not 
attempt to compete with us in this respect, 
yet we wanted to vie with the military 
forces of other nations; and this Militia 
Bill, if it was passed, would be the first 
step in that direction. He took it for 
granted that whatever nation had the com- 
mand of the sea would usually be success- 
ful in its operations, and certainly in land- 
ing its troops; while a nation whose enemy 
commanded the sea would certainly have 
no success in expeditions on a large seale, 
ifin any. Owing to our having the com- 
mand of the sea, we had always effected 
our purposes when we wanted to attack 
any spot; and had by this means taken 
Malta, the Cape of Good Hope, and various 
colonies scattered over the world. It was 
through our naval power that Wellington 
first set foot in Portugal, and that long, 
expensive, and glorious war was sustained 
by the supplies and recruits which our 
command of the ses enabled us to send 
there. And, on the other hand, notwith- 
standing all the large military resources, 
the wealth, and skill of France, yet, from 
not having the command of the sea, she 
was not able, during the twenty years of 
the war, to obtain any footing in Ireland, 
Scotland, or any part of our dominions. 
The noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston) had ia his speech 
the other evening commented on the addi- 
tional means and facilities of attack which 
steam had given to our enemies. He 
(Captain Scobell) replied, that it increased 
our means of defence to at least an equal, 
but he thought to a greater extent. The 
noble Lord had also remarked upon the 
means which the Freneh possessed at 
Cherbourg for the embareation of.an in- 
yading force, and upon the rapidity and 
facility with which they might cross the 
Channel; and he said that all our forts 
and our gun-brigs (the noble Lord forgot 
that our Navy did not wholly consist. of 
gun-brigs) would be unable to prevent an 
enemy from landing who was. determined 
todo so. But even if such a force as the 
noble Lord contemplated could get across 
the Channel, the landing of 50,000 or 
60,000 men, with the material and. bag- 
gage of the army, would occupy not hours 
but days, and before that could be accom- 
plished our naval force would arrive and 
cut their fleet to pieces, while the few 
troops which might have landed-would be 
obliged to surrender themselves prisoners, 
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The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Whiteside) had, in his speech on the pre- 
vious evening, talked of the French fleet 
having escaped from Brest during the late 
war; but all the escapes from our blockad- 
ing forces during the late war occurred 
just at the heel of a gale, and before our 
force, which had been driven off, had been 
able to resume its position. That, ‘how- 
ever, would not do in the case of an inva- 
sion, because, in order that they might 
effect a landing, the enemy’s fleet must 
come out in fair weather. It had been said 
that we were placed at a disadvantage with 
respect to France by the narrowness of the 
Channel; but he contended, on the con- 
trary, that the narrower the Channel the 
more easily was it watched. He believed 
that if there was any real alarm of inva- 
sion, a few thousand men on board steam 
vessels would, with the present foree of 
France, prevent any attempt being made. 
He would put 8,000 men (seamen, officers, 
and marines) on board twenty-four steam- 
ers—three of 60 guns, five screw frigates, 
six first-class steamers, and ten second 
class; and with this force he believed we 
should be perfectly safe. He quite agreed 
that sailing vessels could not do the service 
that steam vessels could, and he, therefore, 
thought that the naval force for the defence 
of our coast should be composed entirely 
of the latter description of vessels. But 
he might be asked whether he proposed to 
add these 8,000 men to the Navy? Now, 
to a considerable extent, he agreed with 
the hon. Member for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire (Mr. Cobden), who said that we 
might bring home from various foreign 
stations a sufficient number of vessels and 
men for our home defence. But the fact 
was that we had even now at home the 
force to which he had just referred. We 
had now three line-of-battle ships at Spit- 
head, and one at Plymouth, having on 
board 3,350 men, besides the Leander and 
Arethusa frigates, and some other vessels, 
whose crews would together make up the 
8,000 men he required. Now, if it was 
thought that an invasion was imminent, all 
that would be necessary would be to place 
these men in steam vessels, and place 
them at such stations along the coast as 
some skiiful commander might advise. 
The same Navy which had hitherto kept 
the enemy from our shores, would, if it 
was encou d, kept in an efficient state, 
and stationed in those places where it was 
wanted, continue to defend us from any in- 
vasion, whether in time of peace or of 
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war. Napoleon, alth he had the 
means of coming prone Channel, did 
not attempt to invade us, because he said 
he could not hope to succeed unless he had 
the command of the Channel for a week or. 
ten days. Let us take care that we never, 
by sending our forces away in different di- 
rections, and not keeping sufficient at 
home, left our shores unprotected, or that 
for a short time an enemy had a superior 
force in the Channel; for in that case this 
country would be no longer impregnable. 
He would recommend the House to expend 
the money which it was proposed to lay 
out on this militia upon the completion of 
our harbours of refuge, and in the con- 
struction of an additional one between 
Portsmouth and Dovor, which are 120 
miles apart; he believed that a suitable 
site had been recommended near Dunge- 
ness. Nobody felt more strongly than he 
did that every one would be startled at the 
feats which would be performed by steam 
vessels should war occur; but these feats 
would not be on one side alone; the power 
of steam would give us new means, both of 
annoyance and defence, and would enable 
us to laugh to scorn the fears now ex- 

ressed of our vulnerability. The hon. 
Mesiber for Carlisle (Mr. P. Howard) had 
on a former evening said, that, shaving 
voted with the noble Lord the Member for 
London on the first Militia Bill, he felt 
bound to vote for the second Bill. Now, 
he (Captain Scobell) had also voted with 
the: noble Lord on the division on the first 
Militia Bill, because it was evident that 
the Motion to strike out the word *‘ local” 
had an object beyond that contained in its 
terms, and that its real purpose was the 
one that it answered. He then voted with 
the noble Lord too, because that was sim- 
ply a Motion for leave to bring in a Bill, 
and he understood that it was very rarely 
that that was refused to a Prime Minister. 
But he should have voted against the sec- 
cond reading of that Bill, had it reached 
that stage, and he, therefore, felt that he 
was perfectly at liberty without any breach 
of consistency to oppose the present Bill. 
He believed that ‘the subject of the effi- 
ciency and capability for defence of our 
naval force, if properly stationed, was not 
fully understood, or, if understood, was 
not fairly admitted. He would impress it 
upon the Government that before they en- 
tangled themselves with this Bill, which 
was evidently unpopular with the country, 
they should give greater facilities for the 
transfer of any reasonable number of men 
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into the steam vessels now fitted out, and 
should increase the available steam force; 
if they thought the midnight marauder 
might be expected on our shores, let us 
meet him on that element where victory was 
sure. He was quite certain that if war 
arrived, it would be proved that England’s 
safety would be found not in the militia, 
but in those *‘ wooden walls” which had 
upheld her glory and protected her domin- 
ions in the most perilous periods of her 
history. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY said, that it 
was the opinion of the greatest military 
authorities that the defences of the coun- 
try required strengthening. If a foe were 
seen on our shores, the question would not 
be, what was the opinion of Members of 
that House, but what were the dispositions 
of the Duke of Wellington—where did 
Hardinge command—or to what part of 
the coast was Napier going? It was there- 
fore their duty now to listen to the opinion 
of these men, who had at all times given 
good counsel to the nation; and then this 
peril would never arise. He did not mean 
to underrate the power and efficiency of 
the Royal Navy, for which noble service he 
had the most sincere admiration and re- 
spect; but he thought that we ought not 
to rely wholly on our Navy, but that we 
should take such measures as would enable 
this country to resist her enemies with 
equal effect on land or on sea. The most 
practical work that had been published on 
the state of our defences, and one which 
had attracted more attention than any other, 
was that written by a foreign officer, Baron 
Maurice, an independent gentleman, who 
was assuredly actuated by no feeling of 
hostility to this country. In this work 
Baron Maurice clearly showed that the 
rer way to attack this country would not 

y endeavouring to land a single large 
army, but by sending out from the o 
site coast several detachments of 10,000, 
or 15,000, or 20,000 men, who should en- 
deavour to reach different parts of the 
coast of this island, and should have a com- 
mon rendezvous. That was the’ sort of at- 
tack that we must pre to meet, and 
not an invasion by a ooh of 50,000 or 
60,000 men. It was worthy of remark 
that no statesman of any distinction had 
ventured to dispute the positions taken 
up by Baron Maurice, and amongst dis- 
tinguished politicians of all parties there 
seemed to be absolutely unanimity on the 
necessity of strengthening, by some means 
or another, our military establishments. 
Captain Scobell 
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He quite agreed with hon. Members who 
said that it was the interest of France to 
remain at peace. The immense advances 
that she had made since the peace in the 
arts of civilisation—greater than any coun- 
try in Europe except Belgium—were attri- 
butable to the fact of her having enjoyed 
external peace, and had been in spite 
of the internal disquietude under whieh 
she had suffered; and that external peace 
was very much due to the good under- 
standing which she had enjoyed with this 
country. But he had not read history to 
so little effect as not to know that the po- 
pulation of a country were not always go- 
verned by their interest; but that on the 
contrary private pique, ambition, emula- 
tion, personal or national haired, not to 
say the lust of conquest, would frequently 
throw the most friendly nations inte anta- 
gonism; and it was against such an even- 
tuality that we were now called upon to 
provide. It was our duty to provide 
against the possibility of any danger ari- 
sing from hostilities; and his conviction 
was, that the bravery of our population, 
and our geographical position, would enable 
us to do this perfeetly. He did not think 
that service in the militia would be oppres- 
sive or distasteful to the people of this 
country. He could not forget that in the 
last war 400,000 men came forward to act 
as volunteers; he believed that the spirit of 
the country was not less patriotic now than 
then, and that we should have plenty of 
volunteers if the country were really ex- 
posed to danger. He would venture to sug- 
gest that a large militia force was difficult 
to raise and discipline exeept through the 
medium of a large army : the last time the 
militia was enrolled, there were plenty of 
non-commissioned officers ready to drill the 
men; and this was one of the reasons whieh 
caused that force to be so effective. He 
did not know whether they were all agreed 
as to the difference between a regular and 
a local militia. As he understood it, the 
regular militia was a force which might be 
embodied for five years, and which might 
be ealled out by the Government in time of 
war, They were now at war; and if the 
Bill were passed for a militia. 
it would be in the power of the Govern- 
ment to take every man in that militia and 
keep him for a certain number of days. 
The consequence was that he would be 
disabled from engaging in any other occu- 
pation. The local militia, on the contrary, 
would be embodied merely for the purpose 
of training in their own neighbourhood, 
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and would never be marched away from it 
except in case of actual invasion, or when 
there was peril of invasion. An hon. Gen- 
tleman behind him had said that he should 
wish to have a Committee appointed to 
make an inquiry with respect to the na- 
tional defences; and a Committee or Com- 
mission so appointed might make a report 
that would be extremely satisfactory to the 
coun During the last war, we had 
200, of the militia enrolled, exclusive 
of cavalry, foot guards, and colonial regi- 
ments; and the whole disposable force in 
the country at that time was 600,000 men, 
It was contended that service in the militia 
.would corrupt the men who composed it, 
and that therefore it would become dis- 
tasteful and unpopular with the publie; but 
he did not believe it, because the examples 
set by the soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers in well conducted regiments of the 
line, was such as to inspire confidence and 
respect in the foree. He did not see any 
reason why @ militia volunteer should have 
a bounty of 61., while the recruits of the line 
only got 4l., or, in faet, less than 1/., be- 
cause more than 31. was stopped for their 
kit. He believed they could not sueceed in 
reducing the expenditure for the military 
forces as long as they remained divided 
under the command of so many depart- 
ments. There were no less than five de- 
partments connected with the military es- 
tablishments of the country, and this ne- 
eessarily led to considerable expense. The 
Infantry, Cavalry, and Guards were under 
the Horse Guards; the Artillery and En- 
gineers under the Ordnanee; the Pen- 
sioners under the Secretary at War; the 
Militia under the Seeretary of State; the 
Commissariat under the Treasury. He did 
not believe that our national defences 
were in such an efficient state as they 
ought to be. He considered that railways 
would afford great facilities in the moving 
about the troops; but he should observe 
that there was a portion of the coast still 
without the defence of a railway—namely, 
the country between Dorchester and Ex- 
eter. He did not believe their fortresses 
were in the state of ation they 
should bein. He was informed that there 
were forts at Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
the bridges of which were so defective 
that it was impossible to carry a heavy 
gun over, without first shoring them up; 
and it was a shame that they should be 

ing money on that building (the 


ouses of Parliament), and in procuring 
eomforts for themselves, when the sums 80 
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expended would put their fortresses in 
a state of preparation that would renders 
them invulnerable. The we 
country was estimated at 200,000,000/., 
and it was caleulated that an outlay of 
10,000,000. or 12,000,000%. na- 
tional defences would make the country in- 
vulnerable against all attacks. This was 
a very small assurance to secure the safety 
of such an immense amount of wealth, 
He trusted they would endeavour to make 
their military force efficient, and at the 
same time as little burdensome and in- 
convenient to the mass of the as 
would be consistent with its efficiency, 
The hon. Baronet concluded by expressing 
his intention to su the Bill, 

Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY said, 
he never saw the Opposition 80 
chapfallen as they then were, The only 
appearance of gaiety among them in the 
proceedings of Jast night was that dis- 
played by the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Wakley), who, with a naiveté peculiar 
to himself, asked the Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer to agree to the adjournment of 
the debate, because he intended to offer 
the measure every opposition in his power. 
The hon. Member for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire (Mr. Cobden) said, that, with 
the exception of the question of free trade, 
there was no question that suited him so 
well to go to the country with as the pre- 
sent. It appeared, then, that the hon. 
Gentleman must always have a political 
grievance; for if he had not some mea- 
sure to stir up the masses peculiarly at. his 
command, his political life would become a 
nonentity, He should like to know how 
these petitions, which they had heard so 
much spoken of, were obtained. How was 
it that his county, which was one of -con- 
siderable importance, had never sent him 
@ petition to present against the Bill. The 
great manufacturing towns, in which the 
hon. Member had so much power, were 
the only places from which these petitions 
emanated. The hon. Member for Man- 
ehester (Mr, Bright), when of this 
subject, like Bob Acres, felt his courage 
oozing out of his finger ends. That hon. 
Gentleman said that the Army and Navy 
were forgotten that moment in favour of 
what he called the blundering, miserable, 
and undisciplined horde that would consti- 
tute their militia foree. The House ought 
to mark well the difference of the language 
used by the hon. Member in speaking of 
the people when addressing these persons 
out of doors, and when he spoke of them 
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in that House. The hon. Member also 
said that a political panic was sometimes 
got up for the purpose of trading on it. 
e (Mr. G. Berkeley) would ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether he did not know of 
such a panic — got up for the purpose 
of exciting the hostility of the people 
against the Government; and that lan- 
guage was uttered on such occasions out- 
side of the House which dared not be ut- 
tered inside of it. Why, at the first ga- 
thering of the Anti-Corn-Law League there 
was language used which was well calcu- 
lated to excite rebellion. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester last night was pleased 
to attach to the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston) the 
title of Mrs. Jellaby. Now he (Mr. G. 
Berkeley) recollected reading of two char- 
acters described by the same author, which 
he thought were singularly applicable to 
that hon. Member and the hon. Member 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, namely, 
Unhappy John and Misery Dick. For his 
own ‘part, he (Mr. G. Berkeley) was a 
friend of peace, but he agreed with the 
Spanish proverb, that one sword drawn 
kept many others in their scabbards. He 
had the highest opinion of the proposed 
force.. He recollected that during the war, 
many men had volunteered from the South 
Gloucestershire militia into the regular 
Army; and if they were to put the militia- 
men between the troops of the line, he 
had no doubt that they would prove quite 
as effective as the regular soldiers. He 
should certainly support the Bill, because 
he was convinced that it was the most con- 
stitutional and appropriate measure that 
could be devised for our national defence. 
Sm De LACY EVANS wished to take 
that opportunity of saying a few words in 
explanation of a statement he had made 
on a former occasion, about which there 
had been some misapprehension, in con- 
sequence, he believed, of the noise that 
prevailed in the House at the time, and 
which he was precluded by the forms 
of the House from explaining in reply. 
What he then stated was, that there were 
80 field guns that might be made avail- 
able for the defence of the metropolis; and 
he also went on to say that there were 
four companies out of ten of the marine 
artillery on shore, as fine troops as any in 
the world, and that he saw no difficulty in 
their being provided with horses in case of 
emergency, though they might not be fit 
for field service. Now that statement, in 
so far as there being 80 pieces of artillery 
Mr. G. Berkeley 
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available, was borne out by the evidence 
adduced before the Committee of Military 
Inquiry ; and as to providing horses for 
such a force, he spoke not theoretically 
but practically, for he had himself gone 
into action with horses that had never 
been trained for that purpose, but had 
been picked up a few days before at the 
farm houses on the roadside, and they 
had performed very good service. He 
believed that the marine artillery could 
supply 20 more guns, and that horses 
might easily be procured in London for 
the protection of the metropolis, so that 
there might be 100 altogether, in case 
of emergency. He objected to the mili-, 
tia, because he did not think that species 
of force was efficient for a momentary 
occasion; and he stated that our means of 
defence had been very much underrated. 
He had also gone on to show that there 
was no immediate danger before us, and 
that we had at home a very formidable 
force to defend us. Now, according to 
the Estimates, he found that we had of 
rank and file 51,800, with 6,600 officers, 
commissioned and non-commissioned, mak- 
ing together 58,400; then there were at 
home three-fifths of the Ordnance corps, 
consisting of 15,000, which gave us 9,000 
more; or, in all, 67,400. He had said, 
also, that if this metropolis were exposed 
to danger, it would be the duty of the 
Government to bring troops from the dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, but he did not 
say it would be right to do that fer a per- 
manence. Then he said, that according 
to the Estimates, there were 5,300 ma- 
rines on shore, and 5,700 afloat; and, in 
case of emergency, he did think that if it 
were necessary to strengthen the Army, 
5,000 men of that force ought to be avail- 
able, and that would raise the number of 
men to-72,400. Then there were 16,000 
old pensioners and others, of whom he 
thought they might caleulate on 10,000 
for a few days’ service, so that the entire 
force available for defence would be raised 
to 83,000 men. He admitted that com- 
plaints were made, and justly made, by 
the illustrious Duke now the Commander- 
in-Chief, when he was in command of the 
army in the Peninsula, that the Govern- 
ment at home overestimated his force most 
enormously, and forgot that a vast number 
of his force was non-effective; but when 
the noble Duke made that statement, there 
were non-efféctives to an amount beyond 
any likely to exist in a time of peace; 
he believed that at that time one-third 
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of the army were in hospital, . But: then 
he was told that the rank and file only 
ought to be counted, and that the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and drummers 
ought to be omitted. Why they were not 
to be counted as part of the force, he could 
not understand. If, however, these deduc- 
tions were to be made from our army, they 
must also be made from the enemy’s army. 
It had been said that an army of 400,000 
Frenchmen were at the disposal of one 
man. He altogether repudiated the ex- 
aggerations that had been made on this 
subject. A Baron Maurice, a major in 
the Swiss army, had written a book, m 
which he showed how the British empire 
might with the utmost facility be oceupied 
and conquered by a French army. He 
thought the Baron was not extremely well 
acquainted with the subject. He proposed 
to plant three great armies on our shores; 
but where did the House suppose the 
main army was to be deposited? He 

roposed to send 70,000, with 200 or 

00 pieces of cannon, 10 sail of the 
line, and he (Sir De L. Evans) knew not 
how many frigates, to take the port of 
Rye, and the troops and field-pieces were 
afterwards to be conveyed to Blackheath 
to commence operations. Now, he (Sir 
De Lacy. Evans) once represented Rye, 
and he could state that it was a mud port, 
and colliers with great difficulty—even 
with skilful pilots—could enter it. Such 
statements as these ought to be disregard- 
ed as monstrous and ridiculous; and though 
unquestionably it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to look forward and see that this 
country was placed in a perfect state of 
defence, yet it was not right to endeavour 
to carry any measure of this sort on the 
strength of such publications as these, or 
by representing that our national forces 
were so infinitely less than he firmly be- 
lieved they were. He had said nothing 
about the 13,000 mounted yeomanry, 
though he considered them a very good 
foree, and believed they would be found 
extremely troublesome customers in the 
flank and rear of a French army, if they 
attempted to show themselves in this coun- 
try. But he did not believe there was 
any intention on the part of France to in- 
vade this country; though he must say we 
were putting their good sense to. a severe 
test. He believed that the head of the 
French Government had too much know- 
ledge of the power, and courage, and in- 
numerable resources of this country to vin- 
dicate its independence, if assailed, to en- 
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tertain the project of invading our shores, 
It was contol teas there were 400,000 
French troops on the opposite shore; but 
the fact was not so. The actual amount, 
according to the Frénch army estimates 
for this year, was 369,000, and from that 
must be deducted 70,000 for Algiers; so 
that 100,000 men were at once to be 
struck off from the supposed. army of 
France. Then there were 16,000 offi- 
cers, and 22,000 non-commissioned officers, 
making 38,500 together, which were also 
to be deducted, if the number of our 
own officers—though he could not under- 
stand why—were to be so, from the num- 
ber of our own force; then there were 
23,000 drummers and trumpeters, who 
ought also on the same principle to be de- 
ducted. But there was in the French esti- 
mates one class which we had not in ours; 
they considered as part of their army the 
infantry and cavalry police, or the Gen- 
darmes—they numbered 21,000; but that 
force was not available for the purposes 
of invasion; it was absolutely necessary 
for the loeal government of France, and car- 
ried it on in fact far more than our police; 
If, however, that formed part of the French 
army, then we ought not to lose sight of 
the 12,000 Irish police, who were quite as 
good, and in his opinion better soldiers 
than the gendarmerie of France. He 
knew no troops in the world he should 
count on as better than the Irish police; 
they were not exercised in battalions, but 
the general duties in which they were em- 
ployed in responsible service, made them 
fit for any duty, and rendered them most 
valuable troops in case of emergency... The 
French also included in their estimates 
4,000 enfans de corps: these could hardly 
be said to be available for the purposes of 
invasion. Then, look to the number of 
men invalided. The average of the British 
army was 44 per cent, or 3,000 for the 
whole force at home; but the number for 
the army of France would be 13,500. 
That number, therefore, must be deduet- 
ed, and, counting all those together, he 
might put them at another 100,000 men 
in round numbers to be deducted from 
the 300,000. There then remained. only 
200,000; but did the House suppose the 
whole of that force would be available 
immediately for some ambitious project? 
No such thing. There was in the time of 
Louis Philippe never a less ison in 
Paris and its neighbourhood than. from 
50,000 to 60,000; and he believed he was 
underrating it now if he said the present 
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number was 70,000. L and the 
country around it, and its entrenched 
also required 30,000; and he be- 

lieved it was impossible for the French 
Government to leave either of those two 
great cities without garrisons of those 
amounts, however ambitious they might 
be. Thus there went another 100,000. 
What remained? Only 100,000.. He 
would suppose there was nothing else to 
be looked to in France--no great military 
Powers on the frontier. He would suppose 
that 100,000 men of the French army 
were quite available to be sent over here 
some fine summer morning. If they did, 
he would venture to say that with the 
deductions that would have to be made 
before they came into general action with 
the British Army, they would still be in- 
ferior to us in number, besides the im- 
mense advantage we should have in fight- 
ing in our own country and choosing our 
own positions for combat, with a brave 
and patriotic population to support our 
army, and thwart in every way that of 
an enemy. But there was no such thing 
as 100,000 men of the French army avail- 
able at present after making deductions 
for those indispensably ogeupied in garri- 
sons. The French had eighty garrisons 
to provide for, some of which they could 
not leave without considerable protection, 
auch as Strasburg, Belfort, Metz, Lille. 
He (Sir De L. Evans) did not believe the 
Freneh Government could really collect 
30,000 men for the purpose supposed. 
Be that, however, as it might, he did not 
su they were so insane as to enter 
into a bootless war with the English people. 
He did not profess to know anything of 
naval affairs, but there was an evident 
disposition, both among the past and pre- 
sent Secretaries of War and of the na. 
miralty, to diminish the supposed amount 
of the effective forces of the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Wilts (Mr. Sidney Herbert), in one 
part of his speech the other night, esti- 
mated that 17,000, and in another, so few 
as 12,000, would be available for the de- 
fenee of the capital; but in the event of 
an invasion, the right hon. Gentleman cal- 
eulated that so many troops would have to 
be sent to Dover, the Channel-Islands, and 
other places, that he (Sir De L. Evans) 
feared that London would, according to the 
right hon. Gentlemen, be left without any 
troops whatever for its defence. Another 
ight hon. Gentleman, a former Secretary 
the Admiralty (Mr. Corry), towards the 
Sir De L. Evans 
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end of his seemed ee to 
eoncur in the objects of the M of the 
hon. Member for the West Riding, and to 
confirm the argument as to the erroneous 
distribution of our naval foree. Undoubt- 
edly the force that might disembark on our 
shores would not have any sick among them; 
but at the same time it should be borne in 
mind that they could not advance from the 
coast where they disembarked without leav- 
ing troops to cover the points on which 
this had been effected, both for their own 
retreat, and to favour future disembarea- 
tions. He believed that if 80,000 men dis- 
embarked to-morrow on the coast, seareely 
50,000 of them would be available for 
action after advancing fifty miles into the 
eountry. If, however, we were to have a 
Militia Bill at all, he thought that of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) would have 
been less objectionable than that of the 
Government, inasmuch as the noble Lord 
made allowance, among other differences, for 
volunteers and the local police force. Ac- 
eording to the noble Lord’s Bill, the me- 
tropolis would not have had to furnish one 
man, because there was a police foree 
available of 6,000 or 7,000, besides a 
volunteer rifle corps of probably 3,000 or 
4,000. As for war, he (Sir De L. Evans) 
did not believe in its probability. He, on 
the contrary, believed that if any such in- 
vasion were attempted, the inevitable eon- 
sequence would be—first, that the fleet 
which conveyed the invaders would be de- 
stroyed by our Navy; and the next result 
would be the destruction or capiulation of 
the invading troops, and the fall of the 
Chief of that Government which should 
undertake so rash an enterprise. In 1848 
the French army amounted to 502,000 
men, which had since been reduced by 
132,000; but notwithstanding which, the 
Government of this country now deemed it 
necessary to come forward with this Militia 
Bill. In 1812 the French army amounted 
to 943,000 men; in 1813, to 1,107,000; 
during the hundred days of Na D, 
to 559,000; in 1832, to 426, 3; in 
1840, to 415,000; in 1848, to 502,000; 
and within the last three years it had been 
reduced to 370,000. ith these facts 
before him, he did not apprehend those 
serious dangers whieh formed the topic 
of such general conversation. It was out 
of the power of any nation to conquer this 


kingdom. If, indeed, our whole population 
became manufacturing, we should, perhaps, 
beeome so unmilitary i its and 


pursui 
habitudes that there might be danger; but 
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the variety of classes and occupations of 
our were & great advantage tous. We 
had physical strength and courage among 
the agricultural population, great intelli- 
gence and mechanical power among the ma- 
nufacturing, and these with our vast wealth 
were great elements of national stre 
and defence. He did not, in fact, believe 
we were really in any serious danger from the 
hostile attempts of any nation in the world. 
Mr. BERESFORD said, that, as to the 
mass of figures which had been adduced 
by the hon, and gallant Member with re- 
ow to the number and disposal of the 
rench Army, he should not attempt to 
reply, for he owned that he did not pos- 
sess the necessary documents which would 
enable him to do so, but he should con- 
fine himself to the statement which the 
gallant General had made respecting our 
own forces and their efficiency for na- 
tional defence, and in so doing he should 
quote a few statistics from official returns 
which he did possess. With regard to 
the efficiency of the available foree which 
we were in @ position to bring into the 
field, the original statement upon that 
subject was made by his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary, and was not 
made without due consideration. Hisright 
hon. Friend stated that the utmost force 
which could be brought into the field was 
25,000; the hon, and gallant Member im- 
pugned that statement, and declared that 
the sum total of the Army whieh could be 
efficiently brought into the field was 85,000, 
and this assertion he had put forth again 
to-night. In making out that number he 
(Mr. Beresford) was prepared to admit that 
the hon. and gallant Member had included 
the officers in his calculation, and that in 
the official returns the rank and file only 
were given, which was the ordinary way 
in whieh these returns were made up. But 
he had no objection to give the hon, and 
gallant Gentleman the officers, He would 
not say that the officers of the British Army 
were not as brave and as available for the 
field as any set of men who ever entered 
it; and he should be sorry to except them, 
therefore, from the number of those who 
would be ready in an emergency to draw 
their swords in defence of their country. 
In calculating the number of infantry whieh 
could be brought into the field, however, 
the hon. and gallant Member included the 
army in Ireland, which he (Mr. Beresford) 
entirely omitted; and he not only maintain- 
ed that he had a fair and just right to ex- 
cept it, but he could appeal to the high 
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authority of the late Premier, who the 
other night entirely excluded that foree 
from being avai for 
sr Britain, and 0 on™ 
at no man, responsi government 
of the country, and no officer responsible 
for the defence of Ireland, could withdraw 
a single man from that country in the event 
aon invasion of age He (Mr. Beresford) 
ily acceded to proposition. He 
believed the noble Lord was and that 
the noble Lord had fair and just reasons, 
grounded on official information, for mak- 
ing the statement. Therefore, he thought 
he might properly exclude the 21,000 rank 
and file who were now stationed in Ireland. 
The same argument, and the same rea- 
sons, would operate in like manner with 
regard to the armed police foree in Ire- 
land; and a better or more efficient foree 
than that he believed could not exist. 
Raised, as it was, from among the lower 
classes in that country, i tive of ereed 
or religion, it furnished @ distinet and sa- 
tisfactory proof of what reliance might be 
placed on the population of Ireland, It 
showed that Irishmen were capable of be- 
ing entrusted with arms, and that we need 
not be afraid of reposing confidenee in 
them. But he maintained that if the num- 
ber of police were necessary to be main- 
tained in Ireland in a time of profound 
peace, it was quite as necessary, to say 
the least, that it should be kept there 
when apprehensions were entertained of 
the country being invaded by a foreign foe. 
[Sir De L. Evans: I did not inelude them. ] 
The hon, and gallant Member, however, 
suggested that there was a fine foree there 
which might be brought over, The hon. 
and gallant Member stated that there were 
16,000 pensioners, but he did not teke the 
trouble to inform the House, thet of this 
number there was above 6,000 in Ireland; 
and though the pensioners might be excellent 
troops when placed behind walls, yet they 
were not troops of such activity or physical 
power as to be removable from one part of 
the kingdom to another. Having there- 
fore deducted the army in Ireland, eon- 
sisting of 21,000 men, from the total num- 
ber of our forces in g sichrepet me ye 
there would be left in England only 39,172 
men, inelusive of 5,029 cavalry. with 
rd to cavalry as a defensive force, he 
did not think that any high i 
authority would pare « daa 
portion of England was o ion of 
country in which they could be made very 





available for that purpose. It was infan- 
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try and artillery which were required to be 
brought to those points. Deducting the 


5,029 cavalry, therefore, from the force of 
39,172, there would remain 34,143 infan- 
try, artillery, sappers and miners, and 
guards. oreover, a further deduction 
must be made for the non-effective service. 
He held in his hand an official return of 
the effective force of six different regiments 
now serving in this country and in Ireland, 
and he found that, including recruits at 
drill, there were, upon the average, about 
205, or nearly one-fourth of the estab- 
lishment of each regiment, non-efficient. 
Without the recruits, who were at present 
very numerous, it was 142, or about one- 
sixth. He considered, therefore, that one- 
fifth would be a fair deduction to make 
from the infantry regiments, leaving the 
remainder as the effective portion to be 
brought into the field. Thus would the 
number of available infantry and artillery 
be reduced to 27,314. As to the distribu- 
tion of the Army, and the number neces- 
sary for the defence of our arsenals, dock- 
ards, and forts, he had consulted the 
highest authorities—that of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, the Master General of the 
Ordnance, and the Commandant of the 
Engineers. The highest amount of force 
which these gallant officers calculated upon 
as necessary for holding arsenals, forts, 
&c., was 33,000 infantry and artillery; the 
next amount was about 30,000, and the 
lowest, 28,000 men. He would take, then, 
the amount as at 28,000 men. Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Alderney, with its new har- 
bour, would take 5,000 men; the Thames, 
including Sheerness, Chatham, Tilbury, 
Purfleet, the Tower, Deptford, Woolwich, 
and its other dependencies, 8,000 men; 
Dovor, 2,000 men; Portsmouth, 5,000 
men; Plymouth, 5,000 men; Pembroke,” 
and other detached places, 3,000; in all, 
28,000 men. Adding to the artillery, 
guards, and infantry, the pensioners and 
some other available forces, they would 
have a total strength of 34,280 rank 
and file. From this let the 28,000 men, 
which the highest authorities declare abso- 
lutely necessary for the garrisons of our 
arsenals, forts, and dockyards, be deduct- 
ed, and the entire active force at their 
command would be but 6,280 rank and 
file; to which he would add, 4,023 ca- 
valry — which were not suitable for ser- 
vice in the southefn counties, on ac- 
count of the nature of the ground, and 
261 sappers and miners, and the whole 
force they would have to meet an in- 
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vading army—a foree which all must ad- 
mit was certainly not adequate to 

such an army as would be brought by an 
enemy to support an invasion of this 
country —-would be only 10,564 men, 
How, then, could they obtain an avail- 
able force to meet the enemy in the 
field? By this very militia now before the 
House. Such a force, though they might 
be called a rabble, would be able to hold 
the garrisons and forts. With arms in 
their hands, they might safely be placed 
behind walls, with a few old soldiers to di- 
rect them; and they would maintain those 
walls safely, valiantly, and bravely for 
their country. Thus an available force of 
infantry would be placed at the disposal of 
the general commanding, to march against 
the invaders; and thereby a force of 30,000 
rank and file might be brought into the field, 
able and willing to do their duty. If the 
militia was refused, we would be obliged 
to take able and efficient infantry from the 
field, and shut them up in the garrisons. 
That was one of the most cogent reasons 
for a militia, Other estimates of the force 
available to this country had been made 
besides those of the gallant Officer; and 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) had esti- 
mated it at 100,000 men. If the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) could find in April 
that there were 90,000 or 100,000 men 
available, why could he not discover that 
in January or February, when he digested 
and prepared his Militia Bill? If there 
were really 90,000 men available for the 
defence of the country, why dit he pro- 
pose such a Bill? Surely it was not ne- 
cessary to go into opposition to find out 
what was the available force of the country, 
nor did it require a Minister to go to 
the other side of the House in order to 
obtain official returns of the national de- 
fences of the kingdom. But the noble 
Lord’s 100,000 men would be found, on 
examination, nearly as effective as those 
of the hon. and gallant General (Sir De 
L. Evans). The hon. Member for Rich- 
wond (Mr. Rich) had talked of 200,000 
men— 

Mr. RICH: The force I stated is what 
might have been made available, if the 
suggestions which I had previously made 
had been acted upon. 

Mr. BERESFORD would admit that 
the militia would be useless if such a 
force could be produced; but if they were, 
as he had proved, ‘‘ men in buckram”— 
an ideal army—it was absurd to talk 
about them. There were various branches 
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of military duty for which a militia might 
be made available in a short time, such 


as isoning forts, guarding baggage, 
pet arin dite, which siren let loose 
an equal number of regular t The 
militia would be Englishmen; and amon 

the arguments against a plan for militia, 
it was said we were not a military peo- 
ple, though he contended that we were 
essentially a military nation. Where was 
the country that had ever produced better 
soldiers than Englend? Look at the late 
ease of the Birkenhead steamer. Would 
any one tell him that the men who had 
behaved with such cool courage and with 
such devotion amid the perils of the vasty 
deep, would not have fought on land 
like Britons, and carried devastation into 
the enemy’s ranks? There was more 
excitement in battle than in perishing in 
the ocean. Depend on it, the English 
was as brave a nation as ever lived, and 
could form as good troops as ever fought 
or conquered. The difficulty of disem- 
barking a large number of troops had 
been urged as a safeguard against an in- 
vasion; and it was said our army took ten 
days to disembark at Montego Bay. The 
French coast was much nearer to us than 
Cork was to Montego Bay, and steam 
power now existed. When our troops 
landed in Montego Bay a very heavy surf 
was running, and there was great diffieulty 
in getting the boats on shore. But there 
were instances of debarkation of a totally 
different and much speedier character, 
which might be cited; as the landing 
of troops in Egypt; and, in 1814, the 
debarkation of troops in North America, 
under General Ross; in this ease they 
landed on the 19th of August, commen- 
ced their march on the 20th, continued 
it on the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd, and 
having marched sixty miles, they fought 
an action on the 24th, and gained a vic- 
tory; and amongst those who were men- 
tioned in the commanding officer’s de- 
spatch as highly deserving of commenda- 
tion for his zeal and the ability with which 
he advanced the rapid landing of the troops 
on that occasion, was Lieutenant Evans, 
acting deputy Quartermaster General, the 
hon. and gallant Member who now spoke 
of the difficulties of landing troops.» He 
thought that if the country remembered 
that gallant Officer’s services, he ought not 
to forget them himself; but he thought the 
gallant General’s practice was better than 
his theory : he considered his conduct in the 
field superior to his counsel in the senate. 
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Again, there was the landing at New Or- 
leans, where the ships rendezvoused at 
sixty miles from the port, and at Baltimore, 
where 4,500 troops were landed on one 
occasion before twelve o'clock in the day, 
and engaged in action, after a march of 
seven miles, before four o’clock p.m. It 
was thus that English troops were accus- 
tomed to debark, march, and fight; and he 
did not see why French troops could not in 
like manner land with equal rapidity, and 
engage in action in an equally short time 
after landing. In favour of the militia 
scheme there was one argument which had 
never been controverted. Supposing that 
they augmented the regular Army inatead, 
could they maintain that augmentation? 
In the present temper of the House and 
the country they could not. An addition 
of 15,000 men to the regular Army would 
not be sufficient to fill up the garrisons 
of the country, and yet. it would cost 
600,000. the first year, and 520,0001. 
every year afterwards; whereas the whole 
of the estimated expenditure for the militia 
in the first year would be but 350,0001., 
and there was every chance of the militia 
being made an available and good force. 
Why should they be miserable and ineffi- 
cient? They were taken fromthe same 
class as the regular Army; the same men 
would make the best of soldiers if they went 
into the line; and if they were drilled as 
proposed, by non-commissioned officers of 
the line, why should they not be in time as 
effective as regular troops? The force 
had already the sanction of the highest 
military authcrities in the country. There 
was a fair prospect of raising the men in 
the way proposed. In the old militia, 
which was a good force, nine-tenths were 
substitutes—men paid not by the bounty 
of the country, but by those who had been 
balloted and had hired them; hence it was 
reasonable to expect that there would be 
a considerable degree of volunteering on 
account of the bounty now offered by 
Government. The population was larger, 
and that would give a greater amount to 
draw from. The inducement, moreover, 
to enter now, would be greater than in 
the old militia, as the condition of the 
Army had improved so much since. then. 
There was greater morality and respect- 
ability amongst soldiers; they were treated 
with more consideration ; ‘ their comforts, 
their moral and intellectual improvement, 
their occupations and amusements, their 
medical attendance, were better cared 
for. The almost entire cessation of cor. 
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punishment had also greatly raised 
Army, and respectable men would 

be induced to enter a service where they 
were no longer liable to a most degra- 
ding stigma. He firmly expected that it 
would not be necessary to recur to the 
ballot. It had been said a militia force 
would interfere with the recruiting for the 
Army. He did not think this would be 
the case; the age for the militia was very 
far above that of the usual class of re- 
eruits, ard men of a lower stature would 
be eligible than could or ought to be 
taken in the Army. The hon. and gal- 
lant General (Sir De L. Evans) shook 
lis head at the mention of the low 
Standard; but well-formed, active, broad, 
and muscular men of small stature could 
go through a great deal of fatigue, and 
could march very well, though they might 
not look so handsome on parade as a gren- 
adier company. But the whole of these 
details would be subject to the regula- 
tion of the War Office. The militia had 
always been a great assistance to the re- 
otaitlag of the Army; some of the finest 
and largest batches of recruits, during the 
most wasteful and squanderous expenditure 
of blood in the Peninsular war had been 
drawn from the English militia; and the 
same must occur again. He was certain 
the regulations would be such as to pre- 
vent any interference with the recruiting 
for the Army. It had been said that it 
was impossible to make a man taken from 
the plough or the road a soldier in a short 
time, It was true they might not make 
them fit at once to mount guard at St. 
James's; but troops could easily be got 
to march together in proper files, and to 
execute those simple mancuvres which 
were alone desirable with young troops in 
the immediate vicinity of an enemy. If 
they could keép their files together, get 
into column, and deploy, they would be 
available for such services as they were 
wanted to perform. Napoleon Bonaparte, 
on returning from his disastrous campaign 
in Russia, commenced raising fresh troops 
by conscription in January, and by the 
month of March he had got together and 
marched into Germany 170,000 men, and 
fought and won the battle of Lutzen with 
these very troops in the month of May. 
That was done with troops raised by com- 
on ge and he could not help thinking 
t that troops raised by volunteer enlist- 
ment would effect as much as those driven 
into the ranks by conscription. As for 
Knglishmen not being willing to submit to 
Mr. Beresford 
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military service, he did not believe it, nor 
eould he think such an ment admis- 
sible. It was the duty obligation in- 
eumbent on all members of the community 
universally, who were capable of bearing 
arms, to rise in defence of their country 
when it was attacked. If it were not so, 
the same argument might apply to the du- 
ties of the police, of jurymen, and every 
other function which might not be re- 
garded as agreeable. He believed, how- 
ever, that the proposed scheme of militia 
was one the least partaking the nature of 
a grievance that could be devised; all its 
provisions were of a mitigated nature; the 
more they were di the more every 
honest and independent man would feel 
that the Government had brought it for- 
ward with an honest desire solely to pro- 
vide against the country being taken by 
surprise, and at the same to show that 
they were determined not to leave the 
shores of England in an unprotected and 
defenceless condition. 

Mr. MACGREGOR said, the state- 
ments of the hon. and gallant Member 
(Sir De L. Evans) would be credited gene- 
rally, not only in this country but on the 
Continent. It was well known that all 
the great Continental Powers had, since 
1850, been reducing their forees. No 
country was more insecure internally, both 
from fe financial condition and other 
eauses, than Austria, and yet she was about 
to reduce her army by one-third. This re- 
duction has arisen from financial necessity. 
He therefore could see no reason why we 
should commence augmenting our forces 
at the present time. He did not believe 
the French people had the slightest dispo- 
sition to engage in war against England; 
and a report of Marshal Soult, which stated 
that nobody who had served as a con- 
script would serve as a substitute subse- 
quently, and that conscripts in the army 
were continually sending home money from 
their small savings, in order to keep up 
their connexion with the vi or place 
in which they were born, showed that the 
French nation had become averse to war 
and military service. He (Mr. Macgregor) 
thought that if any course would lead more 
to excite the French to declare war against 
us, it would be some of the debates which 
had taken place in the House for the pur- 
pose of increasing our military force, in 
which our Army was declared so weak, and 
our Navy so inefficient. He believed we 
might bring 12,000 men from our Colonies 
for the purpose of serving in home defence 
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much sooner than we could organise a 
militia; and if the Army were so ineffi- 
ecient as it had been described, it was s 
seandal that the people of this country 
should be taxed so heavily for its main- 
tenance. He must say that he thought 
the statement furnished by the Secretary, 
of the Admiralty (Mr. Stafford) respect- 
ing the naval forces of foreign Powers 
was not @ correct on ially as re- 

ed France and Russia. With respect 
to Russia, her fleet had been greatly dimi- 
nished- within the last ten years. Ships 
of war were then called “the Em "s 
toys.” In 1840 Russia had 56 ships of 
the line—30 in the Gulf of Finland, and 
26 in the Black Sea—with 48 frigates, 
and also a few steamers, which latter class 
of vessels had been latterly built in Eng- 
land. At present the naval foree of Rus- 
sia consisted of 45 ships of the line, being 
11 less than in 1840. Of these 27 were 
in the Baltic, and 18 in the Black Sea. 
There were 24 frigates—12 in the Baltic, 
and 12 in the Black Sea—15 sloops in 
the Baltic, and 19 in the Black Sea, be- 
sides 8 steam vessels in the Baltic, and 15 
in the Black Sea; making their whole 
foree to consist of 130 vessels, forming a 
navy composed of the worst ships and the 
worst seamen in the world. In the begin- 
ning of 1851, the French had 40 ships of 
the line, and since that time two or three 
had been laid upon the stocks, which, with 
two others that had been since finished, 
made up a force of 45 vessels of the line. 
It was true France had 102 steamers; 
but they were not generally of any great 
power. Now what was the naval foree of 
Great Britain? It appeared from official 
returns that the state of the British Navy 
on the lst of January, 1851, was 81 ships 
of the line, 66 sailing frigates, 16 screw 
steam frigates, from 24 to 60 guns, 12 serew 
steam sloops, and 12 steam brigs with pad- 
dle wheels ; there were also on the stocks, 
ready for launching, several of the largest 
ships of the line, four of which were of 
120° guns each. He, therefore, thought 
that we had in the ports of the United 
Kingdom a sufficient force to defeat the 
whole of the naval armaments of the rest of 
Europe; he believed, also, that from our 
commercial marine we could always obtain 
a sufficient number of seamen to man them; 
and there existed also a fleet of merchant 
steamers far greater in number than those 
of all the rest of the world put together, 
which might easily be made available for 
the defence of our coasts. The present 
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alarm which existed on the 


sudden invasion, was a 
impossible in the present state 
course with the Continent that 
take place without abundance of 
With respect to the Militia Bill, 
say that it was most unpopular, 
people would not believe that there 
any necessity for such a measure. He 
said that there was no occasion to make 
an increase in our military force; and he 
hoped that there would be much and 
serious consideration given to thé subj 
before the House & measure whi 
would do little eredit to the Legislature, 
and which would certainly not raise thid 
country in the estimation of foreign Powers. 
Looking at the state of the finances of 
Continental Governments, there never was 
a period when an increased military force 
was less needed by England. The 
of France had enjoyed the blessings of 
e for a long series of years, and he 
lieved they did not wish to go to war, 
They submitted to a strong Government, 
but their object in doing so was to procure 
the blessings of peace. He denied that so 
many ships of war abroad were serviceable 
for the protection of commerce; and he be- 
lieved that there was not a shipowner on the 
Clyde who sent out vessels, and asked at 
the same time for the protection of ships of 
war. On the whole, he thought it would 
be better to add to our re military 
force rather than to establish a militia, 
which would interfere with the industrial 
occupations of the population. But he de- 
nied that there was any cause of alarm for 
the safety of the nation. If we had been 
in a state of perfect security during the 
years 1848-9-10 and 11, there was surely 
no greater danger menacing us during the 
present or three following years. He would 
oppose this mischievous and useless Bill 
in every stage of its progress; and he 
trusted that the House would reject a pro- 
ject so obnoxious, that it was condemned 
by the whole public Press of the United 
Kingdom, and ridiculed by the most in- 
telligent military Continental authorities. 
Sin FRANCIS BARING was anxious 
to state why he should vote the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
West Riding (Mr. Cobden). He objected 
to it, because he objected to the return for 
which he asked. The See of the 
Admiralty had stated, that he considered 
it inconvenient for the public serviee to 
furnish the information called for by the 
hon, Member; and his (Sir F. ’s) 
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own i led him to coneur in that 
opinion. He had, himself, on former ocea- 
sions, declined giving returns of a much 
less specific nature than those now asked 
for; and when an objection was raised on 
the part of the department of the Govern- 
ment which was responsible for the produc- 
tion of any returns, on the ground that it 
would be detrimental to the public ser- 
vice, it was never the practice to com- 
pel the production of them, unless under 
very strong and exceptional circumstances. 
These were just the returns which an 
enemy (if there were any), would be anxi- 
ous to obtain. He was aware that it would 
be said that an enemy could get the same 
information elsewhere. So let him. He 
admitted that the publicity of the press in 
this country did enable parties abroad to 
get a knowledge of the proceedings of the 
English Government, which could not be 
obtained concerning the proceedings of fo- 
reign Governments by us. But let not Par- 
liament get into the practice of furnishing 
foreign countries with every information 
they were anxious to obtain, and of which 
they might mhke a bad use. He should 
have objected, therefore, to the return, if 
it were only on that ground. But that was 
not the main object of the Amendment. 
The hon. Member for Manchester frankly 
stated last night that he supported the 
Amendment with a view to get rid of the 
Bill altogether. He (Sir F. Baring) had 
voted for the second reading of the Bill, 
and of course he could not be a party to an 
indirect vote against it. Without entering 
into the war question, he might observe 
that he concurred with the most eminent 
military authorities—with the Government 
of Sir R. Peel, with that of his noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell), and with the 
present Government—as to the inadequacy 
of our present military defences. There 
might be exaggeration in the statements 
as to any immediate danger; but the ques- 
tion really was, whether their defences 
were sufficient to secure them against in- 
vasion. He admitted that it was for the 
interest of every country to keep at peace, 
and among the rest that it was for the in- 
terest of the President at the head of the 
French Government to do so; but he was 
afraid, judging from the history of the 
world, that the argument which the hon. 
Member for Manchester had urged as to 
the impossibility of Erance entertaining 
the notion of invading this country, was 
scarcely to be relied on. He should de- 
rive much, more comfort from the assur- 
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ance that we were-in a position to defend 
ourselves. Returning to the subject of 
the Amendment, even supposing the re- 
turn were granted, he could not see what 
would be gained by it. With great respect 
to the hon. Member (Mr. Cobden), he did 
not believe he would, even then, be in pos- 
session of sufficient knowledge of public 
affairs to enable him to judge of what 
would be a proper distribution of the Brit- 
ish fleet. It was the duty of the Govern- 


ment to propose to Parliament the foree - 


which they considered adequate for the 
protection of the country. It was rare in- 
deed that Parliament took upon itself the 
responsibility of refusing to grant that 
foree which the Government required. But 
when the force had been granted, it was 
for the Executive Government to apply it 
in a@ manner best calculated to carry into 
effect that defence for which they were re- 
sponsible. He should very much regret to 
see Parliament dictating to the Govern- 
ment in what manner the ships constitut- 
ing the fleet of this country should be 
distributed. Without the necessary infor- 
mation it was impossible that any hon. 
Member should be able to form a judg- 
ment as to the distribution of our ships. 
He was afraid the hon. Gentleman would 
not gain much by the adoption of some 
of the proposals which he had made. It 
was not possible to call all the line-of-bat- 
tle ships home, and station them in the 
Channel. The hon. Gentleman appeared 
to be under the impression that we hada 
great naval force abroad, without being of 
any use whatever. With regard to the 
observation of the hon. Member who spoke 
last, on the protection afforded by our ships 
of war to the mercantile marine, he had 
heard it with unfeigned surprise; but he 
did not think that any person not connect- 
ed with a Government could not be aware 
of the number of applications for protec- 
tion that were made. There was hardly a 
day that passed without applications of 
that nature. He could assure the hon. 
Gentleman that on many stations, and 
more especially on the South American 
station, protection was necessary, and that 
the great reason why our merchants were 
not injured was, because it was known that 
our ships of war would not permit them to 
be injured with impunity. He was glad 
to avail himself of this opportunity of ex- 
pressing his approbation of the good jndg- 
ment and diseretion which our naval offi- 
cers had exercised in some of the States 
of South America, The hon, Gentleman 
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had also suggested that ships stationed in 
the East Indies should a Headed All 
he (Sir F. Baring) would say with 


to the present mode of employi 
ships was, that nothing er anit bie to 
the spread of civilisation throughout the 
world than the neg tee the highway 
of commerce, the sea. With regard to the 
African squadron, he would not now touch 
upon it. He did not believe the cone 
of this country would consent to withdraw 
that squadron, except under the est 
ressure; and when the Chancellor of the 
xchequer the other night made, in his 
free-trade speech, an allusion to the great 
advantages which had arisen from the re- 
duction of the duty on sugar, he (Sir FP. 
Baring) reflected with some degree‘ of satis- 
faction that that result was in a great de- 
gree to be attributed to the exertions of 
that squadron, and that when he left office 
the slave trade was at a lower ebb than it 
had been for many a long year. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman, in commenting upon some ob- 
servations he (Sir F. Baring) made’on a 
former oceasion, appeared to have misun- 
derstood him. He (Sir F. Baring) on that 
oceasion expressed his doubts as to the ex- 
pedicncy of keeping up a large fleet in the 
Channel. The grounds of bis doubts were 
these—he apprehended that the object of 
their naval defence was to secure their own 
safety, but, at the same time, to do so by 
means the least meddlesome and offensive 
possible to our neighbours. Now’ the’ pre- 
sence of a large fleet in the Channel might 
excite the jealousy of France. That was 
the mode in which those who were anxious 
for their own safety, and also for peace, 
would distribute any force they had at 
command, Here he must remark upon a 
misunderstanding of what was stated by 
the last Secretary but one of the Admi- 
ralty, the hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
Corry). If that hon. Gentleman meant to 
state that there was a superiority in the 
Channel of the French over the English 
force, then he (Sir F. Baring) entirely dif- 
fered from the hon. Gentleman as to the 
fact: but the hon. Gentleman was speak- 
ing of the whole force of the French in 
the Mediterranean, as well as in the Chan- 
nel, and was comparing it with the British 
force in the Channel only. Now, he (Sir 
F. Baring) stated distinctly and deliberately 
that, at the time and before he left office, 
and even so early as in December last, 
there was ample force in the English ports 
to secure to us a superiority in the Chan- 
nel, as compared, not with the French 
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ships then in commission in the Channel, 
for there were hardly any, but with the 


| French ships he Fe which might 
y 


have been by the coast- 
Kg and the Avie reserve. , 
ith re to the manning the 
moe Hk he had Ra » he shavelied 
to find that it was considered by the Admi- 
ralty to be inefficient. If they wished to 
oh of impressment, he believed the 
course would be to carry out the plan 


“manned 


| of a naval reserve proposed by the late Go- 


vernment. He should have had no rea- 
son to complain, if they thought the plan 
wrong, had they wished for time to con- 
sider it, and postponed the adoption of the 
plan; but he did regret that two officers of 
the Admiralty should have condemned (and 
one of them in strong language, too) that 
plan, and yet that the Admiralty itself 
should not have abandoned it. Abandon 
the scheme if you please, but don’t say you 
will try the plan, and then, in the House of 
Commons, systematically complain of it. 
He did not consider that fair play to any 
scheme that might be proposed, 

Caprarn DUNCO BE was sorry to 
have raised the indignation of the right 
hon. Gentleman ‘by his observations on a 
former occasion with th to the legacy 
left to their successors by the late Board 
of Admiralty, in the shape of the proposal 
for a reserve force for the Navy; and he 
could only account for it by the somewhat 
amphibious position in which the right 
hon. Baronet now found himself, and to 
which must no doubt be attributed the fact, 


that, though he ought more properly to 


have confined himself to the subject before 
the House, he had principally referred to 
what he was pleased to term the free-trade 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer—a 
speech than which none more fair or ean- 
did had ever been made in that House. The 
House, however, would remember that 
those observations, made in the course of 
a preceding debate, had been called forth 
by the speech of a gallant Admiral (Ad- 
miral Berkeley), one of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Colleagues, who evidently con- 
demned the plan himself. The present 
Board saw very great difficulty in carrying 
out the scheme as proposed by the late 
Admiralty, seeing that the proposition was 
not sanctioned by any officers employed in 
the service. No one subject, however, 
had had greater consideration than this, 
or had been more maturely weighed; and 
the Board had perceived that there would 
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be very great difficulty in carrying it out 
80 as to promote the welfare of the Navy. 
If the right hon. Gentleman accused ape 
ard of any double-faced dealing, he 
would state that the consideration of the 
scheme had not yet been abandoned, The 
noble Duke at the head of the Board (the 
Duke of Northumberland) had consulted 
with experienced officers on the subject, 
and was ready.and willing to earry the 
lan out to the fullest extent, if it could 
proved to be for the benefit of the public 
service. 

Sim FRANCIS BARING was not aware 
that he had used, and did not intend to use, 
any words the effect of which was to throw 
any imputation upon the honour of those 
who were now in office at the Admiralty, 
He thought it hardly necessary to make 
this Pan a which must have been 
rendered necessary by a mistake on the 
part of the hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. HUME said, when the Militia Bill 
was first proposed by the noble Lord (Lord 
Jobn Russell) he had stated his objection 
to the principle of the Bill, as not being 
consonant to the feelings and ideas of the 
age, and to the experience of the Militia 
Bill of 1801. Since then he intended to 
have contented himself with that opposi- 
tion, and with voting against the Bill in all 
its stages ; but there had been such extra- 
ordinary statements, and such a number of 
prreeeternee allegations made, that he felt 

und to state the view he took of the 
sneeten. The hon. Member for the West 

iding had moved for returns to show our 
naval strength in all its details, contending 
that until those returns were granted the 
House ought to defer the discussion on the 
Militia Bill. H@was astonished how any 
hon. Member of the House, or any Member 
of the Government, could call those returns 
unnecessary, and merely asked for the pur- 
pose of postponing the debate. Doubtless it 
was intended to postpone the Bill till this in- 
formation was obtained; and, for his part, he 
would be for postponing it until the present 
panic had wholly passed over. There were 
only two classes of persons who were af- 
fected by the present mania of invasion; 
the rest of the people were uninfected. Let 
them look at the many petitions that had 
been presented from various parts of the 
country, praying that the Bill might not 
pee He thought it was important the 

ouse should have before it the informa- 
tion now sought for; and he was surprised 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
the late Seeretary for the Admiralty (Sir 


Captain Duncombe 
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F. Baring) deprecating the affording this 
information on the ground of secrecy, and 
that if companies it would be made use 
of by the enemy. Who was the enomy, he 
ould be glad to know? He would never 
allow the French nation to be ¢alled the 
enemy of the English people. He ¢on- 
tended that the overt acts and speeches of 
hon. Members and the Government wer 
ten times more hurtful and irritating to #] 
feelings of the French nation than an 
else he could imagine. Moreoyer, the in- 
formation now desired was already before 
the country, and patent to all the world: 
it had already been furnished to a Com- 
mittee which sat on Naval Affairs for three 
years, He had the information in his 
hands which was now sought to be obtain- 
ed, every night up to that night, and now, 
it was very odd, he had forgot to bring it 
down with him; but he could tell hon. Gen- 
tlemen that they would find it in the Ap- 
pendix to the Report of the Committee, 
and it contained the numbers of ships em- 
loyed for a number of years, down to 
1847, the number of men and guns, and 
on what station they were posted. The re- 
ports and the’ returns on the subject were 
open to the world, and therefore he hoped 
the Huuse would not for a moment listen 
to the pretence of secrecy. Then, as to 
delay, it was said that the Nautical Al- 
manack would afford all the information 
wanted: if so, France could gain the same 
information from the same source. The 
pretence of delay was as ill-founded as the 
pretext of secrecy. When the noble Lord 
introduced his Bill, he (Mr. Hume) asked 
if any information could be given to war- 
rant the alarm and panic which was said to 
be felt? No information could be given— 
the noble Lord admitted that he had none. 
The Queen’s Speech spoke of being at 
peace with neighbouring nations; itwas still 
the same, and the alarm was altogether 
unfounded. Why, then, was a Bill intro- 
duced which looked like preparation to 
meet some expected hostility? There was 
a period when France really intended to in- 
vade this country; but did not the whole 
nation turn out to meet and repel the at- 
tempt, and the whole country bristled with 
bayonets from one end to the other? Would 
not the same thing be done again? It 
would be done again at this moment if it 
were necessary ; therefore there was no need 
for this Bill; He would call attention to 
the state of our military defences. ape | 
the respective positions of England an 
France, he contended we were better pre- 
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pared for defence than the Freneh were fo 
attack, even though that Power had a muel 
rarmy. If they would look at Franee 
d her monary necessities, hon. Members 

a) 


would find that France had not eyen 60, 

soldiers which she could spare for perils 
aggression, while we had more ,000 
available for defence. He h told 


by the right hon. Gentleman opposite that 
r he only to pn rank and file in 
our defences; but all he knew was that we 
aid for the services of a much larger num- 
= Since 1835 our land forces had greatly 
increased, and we had at this moment a re- 
lar force of 161,000, more by 40,000 than 
when the Duke of Wellington was at the 
head of the Government. Our Army had 
been inereased from 120,000 to 160,000 
men, and yet they were told that nothing 
had been done to protect the country. Then 
as to the Nayy—26,000 or 27,000 men 
were all the Duke of Wolngye required— 
we had this year yoted 44,000 men, sea- 
men and marines, for the naval service of 
the country. Since the report of the Com- 
mittee was made, which he proposed to move 
for shortly, he should be glad to know 
what had been done towards improving our 
harbours and ports? What took place in 
1844? The Duke of Wellington and the 
Government of the day took the alarm 
about the intentions of France. Did the 
Government then stand still? No; we had 
had the benefit of that alarm, and in the 
evidence of the Committee upstairs they 
would find that three captains were ap- 
inted to survey our coasts from the North 
Foreland to Cornwall. The purport of Sir 
T. Hastings’ evidence, when examined by 
the Committee, was to the effect that he 
had no document or evidence to show that 
danger was threatened to our coasts. All he 
could say was, that Joinville said, ‘‘ France 


- eould not cope with us in large vessels, 


but could in small vessels; and all that 
France required was a sufficient number 
of small vessels to carry a sufficient num- 
ber of troops, in order to land them on our 
coasts.”” The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary at War had spoken of the ease 
with which 60,000 men could be landed on 
our shores; but he was astonished to think 
how any man eould believe that 60,000 
men could be thrown on our shores in one 
night, or even at all, considering the means 
of prevention we had at command; and he 
had, moreover, with all the innocence in 
the world, given an example of 6,000 men 
being landed in six hours at New Orleans, 
as a proof of the facility with which troops 
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casion were landed on a 

coast; neither of which circumstances w 

be the case if a hostile force were to at- 
tempt a landing on the shores of England, 
The noble Lord the Member for Tive 
(Viscount Palmerston) had Ry talked 
60,000 men being embarked from Cher- 


bourg without warning. Why, the nobl 
eens that we had ” hietbead Bn, 
all over the Continent, as the noble Lord 
was himself reminded by an hon. Ba 
(Sir Robert Peel), who had formerly, 
as one of poy spies; and what wo 
be about if ese preparations were to 
take place without ther nowledge? Or, 
if they should neglect their duty, were there 
not the agents of the press? And were 
there not, aboye all, the agents of com- 
merce, whose fine filaments vibrated if 
every breath in the political atmosphere. 
was ashamed of the ignominous panic wh 
had appeared, and which was i; of the 
English people. Since the panic of B44 we 
have had the coasts visited and surveyed, 
and much money had: been spent in ne; 
cessary works and defences. Basins for 
steam vessels had been formed at Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, and considerable 
sums had been expended in works con- 
nected with those and other ports. It 
could not be said, therefore, that nothing 
had been done of late years to protect our 
coast. At present the military and nayal 
forces were greater than they had ever 
been since the peace, and were much 
greater than the country ought to main- 
tain. Believing that the alarm was un- 
founded, he wished to direct the attention 
of the House fo the question in a financi 
oint of yiew. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster had referred to 
our irregular forees, and had told them 
that he considered them almost as goc 
as the regular army. They consisted of 
volunteer corps and yeomaury ¢ayalry, 
13,620; enrolled old pensioners, as go 
soldiers as could be found, 16,500; militia 
in the Channel Islands, and militia staff of 
this country, 10,000; dockyard battalior 
9,246; and coast guard, che 6,000—in 
all 54,000, whieh, added to the 
force of 161,000, made a total of 215,000 
men. There was another class of men 
which should be fairly included in the we 
he meant the police foree, which might be 
converted into a powerful defensive force. 
The police of the metropolia numbered 
12 
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5,780; the county police of England and 
Wales, 2,749; the police of Ireland, 12,000 
—in all, 20,632, which, added to the 
amount of the and irregular force, 
gave a total of something like 237,500 
men armed, or capable of being instantly 
armed, Assuming the number required 
for foreign service to be 56,500, there 
would remain 180,000, who were either 
in arms, or might be speedily put in arms, 
for what ssight be walled ie sarvios of the 
country at home. Both the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
and the Home Secretary (Mr. Walpole) 
had referred to the Duke of Wellington’s 
letter to Sir J. Burgoyne in 1847. He 
must say if he had been the adviser of 
the noble Duke, that letter would never 
have been written. But if the authority of 
the noble Duke was to be referred to on this 
question, they ought to adopt the remedy 
pointed out by the noble Duke. The hon. 
and gallant Member near him had in- 
formed them that during the war the 
militia foree amounted to 300,000 men. 
Now the recommendation of the noble 
Duke was to raise, embody, organise, and 
discipline the militia of the three kingdoms 
to the same extent as it existed during the 
war. If, therefore, such a recommendation 
was a proper one, what a petty and insig- 
nificant remedy would the measure before 
them be! His belief was that it was not 
necessary. We were a panic-struck na- 
tion just at present; or rather we had a 
panic-struck Ministry. Both the late and 
the present Ministry were affected, and 
now he was afraid the panic had caught 
the House. He wished, therefore, the 
House not only not to proceed with the 
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Bill, but to reduce our military armaments 
to what they were in 1842. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his able state- | 
meut the other night, said that they ought 
not to legislate against the feelings of the 
country. Why did he not apply the same 
principle to the Militia Bill? Now, not 
one petition had been presented in favour 
of this Bill, though upwards of a thousand 
had been presented against it, and meet- 
ings had everywhere been held to protest 
against it. It was against the feelings of 
the people, and it would be against their 
interest, for it prevented the remission of 
a number of taxes. If the Militia Bill 
were not passed, the hop duty might be 
taken off tr abet — ao: 
duty might speedily follow. It was on 
these pl ga he hoped Ministers 
would withdraw the Bill, and apply the 





Mr. Hume 


money which would thereby be saved to 
the reduction of the hop duty and the 
advertisement duty. At all events, if the 
Bill was to be proceeded with, they ought 
to have the return moved for by the hon. 
Member for the West Riding, 

Mr. CHARTERIS: I do not wish, Sir, 
to enter into any controversy upon the 
statements of the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down; but I must express my 
astonishment at the self-confident tone in 
which the hon. Gentleman and his Friends 
enunciate their opinions upon military 
matters. Any person who has attended 
here to-night, or who may have heard the 
preceding debates 809 this subject, may 
naturally suppose that not only do those 
Gentlemen monopolise all the intelligence, 
but all the professional knowledge of the 
country. Why, if we want a correct opin- 
ion as to the state of the national defences, 
it is not to the Commander-in-Chief, or 


|the Master-General of the Ordnance that 


we must apply, but to the hon. Member 
for Montrose, or to the hon. Member for 
the West Riding. But, Sir, this is not 
the first time that discussions have taken 
place upon a similar subject. On refer- 
ring to a time gone by, I fell in witha 
speech of Mr. Windham’s, in 1803, de- 
livered during a debate upon the Military 
Service Bill, in which there is a passage 
by no means inapplicable to the aes 
state of things. Mr. Windham said— 

“* We were told daily of the impracticability of 
invasion, by eminent lawyers, by many sound 
divines, by many worthy country gentlenen, by 
many respectable merchants, by many intelligent 
manufacturers, and by many very handsome 
women. The only persons from whom we did 
not hear those opinions were our soldiers and 
sailors, Ask a sailor whether with any superi- 
ority of naval force he could ensure the country 
against an invading army. He would tell you 
that he could not engage that an enemy should 


| not effect a debarcation on various points even in 
; considerable force. But put the question to the 


landsman, to the man who never saw the sea but 
from Ramsgate or Brighton, and who never em- 
barked in anything but a bathing machine, he 
would say that to talk of invading a country in 
the face of a superior navy, was the idlest of all 
follies ; and so long as we had our wooden walls 
—or more properly he (Mr. Wyndham) should 
say, our wooden heads—we should never treat in- 
vasion as other than a threat to frighten children.” 
—[Hansard’s Parl. Hist. xxxvi. 1631.] 


This speech was made in 1803; and in 
the year following all England was "? in 
arms to repel the threatened invasion from 
France. e speech was, therefore, made 
at a time when we may suppose opinions 
were expressed similar to those entertai 
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by some hon. Gentlemen in this House. 
I have not the self-confidence upon mili- 
tary matters which is enjoyed by those 
Gentlemen. In military matters I am dis- 
posed to bow to the authority of military 
men, without attributing their opinions to 
the imbecility of age, or unworthy or im- 
proper motives, such as a wish to aggran- 
dise or exalt their own position, I cannot 
but think that hon. Gentlemen who o 

our going into Committee upon this Bill, 
are not supported by public feeling out of 
doors. There may be petitions upon the 
subject, but the language of those peti- 
tions refers more to the compulsory clauses 
of the Bill than to the Bill itself. If you 
test public opinion by the language of the 
press, or by the debates in Parliament, 
you will find that there evidently is a 
strong feeling of insecurity with regard to 
the state of our defences, and that the 
people earnestly desire that some steps 
should be taken to render our position 
more secure than it at present is. I hope, 
therefore, that we may be allowed to go 
into committee as speedily as possible, and 
that we shall endeavour to make the Bill 
a complete measure of defence. 

Mr. MITCHELL said, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had last night 
charged him with attempting to delay the 
progress of this Bill by moving the ad- 
journment of the debate. He believed 
that during the twelve years he had been 
in Parliament he had not voted more than 
three times for the adjournment of a de- 
bate. But in the progress of a Bill there 
were three points at which the principle 
of it could be discussed—on the second 
reading, on the going into Committee in 


the first instance, and on the third read- 


ing. If the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Manchester had been nega- 
tived last night, no other Amendment 
could have been proposed, and he did not 
think that the right hon. Gentleman was 
entitled to charge him with delay for seek- 
ing for farther discussion upon the ques- 
tion. He would not go into the military 
part of the subject, which he did not un- 
derstand, But the right hon. Baronet the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir F. 
Baring) stated that our Navy was kept up 
chiefly for the protection of our commerce. 
It was quite possible that when some new 
island was discovered, where a little guano 
was to be found, there was an application 
made to the Admiralty to send a ship of 
war to protect a trade that was not worth 
protecting; but that was not tho case in 
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country. The Secretary at War, and a 
higher suthority, the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston), 
said it would be impossible to keep any 
increase in the regular Army. There was 
no ground for that statement. If an in- 
crease of our defences were required, let 
there be an increase of our standing Army. 
There was no ground for saying such 
an increase would be opposed by a ma- 
jority of the House, He believed that if 
it were necessary to increase our national 
defences, the proper mode to effect that 
object would be to increase the standing 
Army. A militia might be raised in two 
modes—either by voluntary enlistment or 
by the ballot. Now, he believed that 
under the voluntary system, with the ad- 
dition of a bounty, they would collect in 
their new force all the scamps and vaga- 
bonds of the country; and he wished the 
country gentlemen joy of the vast consta- 
bulary force which they would have to 
keep up in order to protect themselves 
against those armed militiamen, after their 
twenty-one days of discipline. Supposing, 
however, the system of voluntary enlist- 
ment succeeded in bringing together a 
considerable number of respectable young 
men, what would be the effect? The 
Séeretary at War congratulated himself 
that, if young men could be induced to 
serve for twenty-one days as volunteers, 
they would become so delighted with their 
vocation as to be disposed to enter as 
regular soldiers in the Army, Now, if 
there was one thing more likely than an- 
other to create dismay in every famil 
throughout the country, it was a Hasse | 
of that kind. It was his own impression 
that a bounty of 61. would not be sufficient 
to obtain a force of 80,000 men. Then 
came the other alternative, which had been 
carefully kept in the background by the 
Government—the system of compulsory 
enlistment by ballot. To this he would 
ive his most determined oppositi On 
riday night the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer laid down the principle, in which he 
(Mr. Mitchell) entirely concurred, that di- 
rect taxation should be extended to the 
ple according to their means; but the 
ilitia Bill would have the effect of taxing 
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thé various classes of the people in a niost 
be oe manner. For instante, if the 
fioblé Earl, with his 100,0007. a year, who 
Steated such & hubbub last year by his 
letters to the Times, happened to be bal- 
loted for to serve in the militia, all he 
would have to do would be to request his 
Steward to find a substitute; this would 
ge dost him 107. On the other 

ind, if @ labouritig man, engaged in a 
manufactory, were drawn, and wished, 
rather than risk the loss of his employ- 
ment, to get soitie ote to take his place in 
the corps, he would most likely have to 
pay a like sum. They would, therefore, 

th contribute an eqial amount towards 
the defences of the country. This he 
éalléd gross inequality and injustice. But 
if, instead of 80,000 militia, they were to 
take an addition of 20,000 men to the 
standing Army, the expense of which might 
bé paid by adding one-half per cent to the 
ifeome tax; the working man, if the in- 
tome tax were extended to incomes of 
501,, would pay ‘5s. for the increase, while 
the noble Lord would have to pay 5001. 
He looked upon the cost of our national 
defentes as an insurance; and it was just 
that the amount paid by individuals should 
be in oe to the amount of property 
they had to be protected. Any Govern- 
tient who ventured to force a compulsory 
ballot tipon the country would be doomed 
Within three months. The necessary con- 
Sequence of the Bill, if it passed, would 
be a system of impressment like that 
adopted in the Navy, and the deprivation 
of latge clisses of the people of the value 
of their labour. 

Mr. COWPER said, that as he was one 
of those who had been accused by the hon. 
Member fot Montrose of being under a 

guic, he could not be silent. That lion. 

etiber treated invasion as impossible. 
Soitie confusion might be escaped by dis- 
tinguishing between two modes of impos- 
sibility. Invasion might be physically im- 
possible, so that if attempted it could not 
Succeed. That was to be decided on mili- 
tary and naval ogee by those who made 
war peculiarly their profession; or it might 
bé impossible that if should be attempted 
in the present state of Europe. Of this 
the general information within the reach of 
politicians should guide them, rather than 
the technical considerations of military 
att. On this point thé hon. Members for 
Montrose and the West Riding might 
shee . without gettin bead their depth. 

hé hon. Member fot ontrose seenied 

Mr, Mitchell 
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a charmed in having his opinion a& td 
the itnpossibility of an invasion sudééed- 
ing, placed above that of the Duke of Wi 
liagton and other military aathorities. If, 
however, he looked to all the high authori- 
ties who had made the theory and practive 
of war their study, and were accustomed 
to the embarkation and disembarkation of 
troops, they declared there was no siich 
impossibility of invasion as otiglit to pre- 
vent the country doing its best to provide 
against it. It was fortunate that the 
greatest living master of the art of Wat, 
and the most successful general that his- 
tory récords, should be spared to givé his 
pea on so important a stibject; and the 
chief officers who had served under him, as 
well 43 those who had served 
cent wars, were of the samié opinion as 
the noble Duke. It was well known a 
the opinion was never intended to bé made 
public—it transpired incidentally aiid ac- 
cidentally ; but perhaps it Was the iidre 
valuable bécitise it was intended for the 
rusal of 4 friend, and not of the public, 
o doubt since 1847 gteat additions had 
been made to the defénee of the country; 
but the 150,000 mien which he declared to 
be requisite, had not yet been provided, 
and no prospect existed of seeing them 
under arms without this Bill. But if hon. 
Members sneered at the opinions of British 
officers, they might attend to those of fo- 
reign officets. Prince Joinville said that, by 
the aid of steam favigation, wars of the 
most daring aggression might be committed 
at sea—that the certainty of movement 
was 80 great, they (thé French people) 
might caleulate upon an Action not only to 
the day, but to the vety hout; atid that 
with a steam navy they might inflict great 
loss and suffering on the éoast of & nation 
which had not hitherto experienced the 
miseries of wat, and the misery Which fol- 
lowed in their train. He added that fio- 
ve I could prevent a force beforé aor 


in more ré- 


landing on the British shores, whiefe the 
might act with impunity. Now, he w 
bak the hon. Member for the West no 
whether he had that confidence in th 
forbeatatice and civility of Frenth offi- 
cers as to suppose that they would be 
incapable of doing that which had been 
coolly and deliberately suggested by f 
Prince of the Blood! Did he not thin 
it possible that steamers might start ftom 
the opposite shore at the commencement of 
night, and before morning appear on some 
part of our coast, and burn and rg | 
one of more of our seaport towns, 
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the great humiliation of the hondur af 
dignity of England? The hon. and gal- 
fant Meinber for Bath (Céptain Seabalt 
gre exclusively to the Niry and ye 
@ admitted that the shores of England 
would fot be invuluerable, if there were a 
bad distribution of our vessels, or som 
blunder in the managenient. Now, thoug 
thé Navy was equal to former times in va- 
lour, skill, and discipline, he was tot dis- 
to trust to any one mode of defence. 
6 would rather have two strings to his 
bow, in case one should break or get out of 
otder. He would have a powerful fleet in 
thé seas, and also an Army which could 
overéoiie afiy invading foree that might 
land in England. Another French general, 
in a letter to M. Thiers, in 1846, said 
steam had thrown hundreds of bridges 
aétoss the Channel, and that they might 
ss at any time, and in any weather, from 
rance to England. The same authority 
also remarked, that at the moment he 
wrote, there were 1,430 naval officers ih 
France, and that if the question were put 
to them, whether in the present state of 
naval science they could make a descent 
on England, every voice would answer in 
the affirmative. Among military and naval 
officers in France, the invasion of England 
was a favourite topic of discussion, and a 
great number of pamphlets had been writ- 
ten on the subject. Whether it were the 
mode generally attributed to General Chan- 
garnier, of landing a large army, - and 
marching to London, or the scheme for 
going to Ireland, it afforded much amuse- 
ment and speculation to all the scientific 
officers 6f France who took an interest in 
discussing the best means of attacking 
this soulittey. And though hon. Members 
might talk of invasion as Utopian, our 
neighbours across the Channel treated the 
subject as one of practical importance. 
There, liad been fish a general admission 
that the country was not properly defend- 
ed, that if the opposition to the present or 
any other Bill for increasing the national 
NéFéhices succeeded, a temptation would 
be thrown out to enemies to attack us. 
There were some things in the Bill of 
which he did not approve; but he was 
esirous of some increased force. He did 
hot expect the militia would have to fight, 
but their enrolment would be effective in 
preventing attack. It would bea apace 
to the country if the Session were allowed 
to pass without some important addition to 
dur defences. The whole inhabitants of 
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these islands came originally as invaders, 
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—thus proving that dur insula? poéition 
‘id sok ent security. He thougl 
the allusion made to General Hoche un- 
fortunate, for if his expedition, consisting 
of 17 sail of the line, besides frigates ai 
other vessels, in all 43 ships, catryinig 
15,000 men, although their preparation. 
and their intentions were anttounced, yet 
contrived to escape two of our fleets, for 
sixteen days, to invade Ireland, and to 
return to France, we must not trust td & 
security so ficklé as the winds and waves. 
He respected the hon. Member for the 
West Riding for his feelings in favour 
of & brotherhood of nations and univetsal 
peace; but the members of the Peace 

ociety seemed to imagine that they 
would best promote peace by diminishin 
the military forces of the country. Bu 
there were two ways in which peace might 
Be sdaght: the one was by submitting to 
aggressors, and the other by being strong 
bent to overcome them. If peace were 
sought too exclusively, she would fly from 
thé wooer. Peace was & reward givén to 
the courageous and the just, but not to 
those who sought it by the sacrifice of 
honour. They could not get it as suppliants, 
ut could im it by being gg and 
bolder than their enemies. He believed 
that by supporting the Militia Bill he 
should be best maintaining the interests of 
peace; and that the true principles of peace 
would be best carried out by mys this 
country strong, and by saving it and the 
whole ivilised world’ from thé ruin atid 
misery which would follow, if the great- 
ness and civilisation of England were de- ° 
stroyed by a hostile invasion. 

R. CLAY was told, that as 4 civilian, 
he had no right to an opinion in @ militaty 
matter. But the real question was the 
danger of invasion. This was a civilian’s 
ego He would not go back, with one 

on, Member, to the invasions of the Danes 
and the Saxons; but the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland had reminded 
the House that the various questions raised 
in this debate had been put in the time of 
Mr. Pitt, and answered by that great man. 
It was interesting to observe that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had not got beyond 
the days of Mr. Pitt; but he (Mr. Clay) 
would rather be answered by the good 
sense of 1852, than by the good sense of 
1802. Good sense, it might be said, was 
eternal. True; but circumstances changed. 
In 1802; and for many years after, there 
was an understood necessity that we should 
mix ourselves in every European broil; and 
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when our hand was ready to be raised 
against every one, we might reasonably fear 


that every man’s hand was ready to be 


raised against us. But now, if there were 
any feeling stronger than another in the 
breasts of the people of this country, it 
was the feeling against invasion or going to 
war with our neighbours. In these days 
the universality of the feeling against inter- 
vention in the concerns of our neighbours, 
was the best security against foreign in- 
terference with us. He believed that this 
country was further from being engaged in 
war now than she ever had os ; and Eu- 
rope as far. But, supposing that there was 
some cause for fear, what was the best 
means of defence ? Was it imagined that the 
naval and military authorities were at uni- 
son on the subject? So far from this, he 
had not heard one who heartily supported 
this Bill, believing it to’ be the best means 
of defending the country. On all that he 
had heard, he came to the conclusion that 
the militia was as bad a way of defending 
the country as could possibly be hit upon, 
and would cost as much, if not in money, 
yet in idleness and disturbance. He agreed 
with the gallant Admiral (Admiral Berke- 
ley) that if there was a proved necessity 
for providing for our defence, it would be 
best found in an increase of our Navy, 

lacing the vessels, and some 7,000 or 

,000 additional sailors, for this espe- 
cial purpose, under the command of the 
most able naval officer who was to be 
found. In that case he believed that any 
competent Admiral would answer for it 
» that no enemy’s force would be able to 
effect a landing in this country. He con- 
sidered also that the Government would 
act wisely in encouraging the rifle corps 
throughout the country, which would intro- 
duce amongst the people habits of organi- 
sation, as well as feelings of military spirit, 
and that spirit of self-dependence which 
would be our best resource in case of in- 
vasion, 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I can 
assure the House I shall detain them but a 
very few moments; and I should not have 
presumed to address them again on this sub- 
mn in this stage of the debate, but as I 

ave been alluded to so frequently by hon. 
Gentlemen in my immediate vicinity, I 
really cannot but reconcile myself to say- 
ing a few words in reference—I can scarcely 
say in answer—to what has fallen from 
them. Sir, the only answer I can make 
to the assertions of my hon. Friends is, to 
meet assertion by counter assertion—their 
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denial of my opinions by an equally strong 
denial of theize. a ae 
have given to the observations it fell to my 
lot to make on a former occasion, was to 
express me Ley that those opinions should 
have come me, and a confident belief 
in the correctness of their own. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Manchester, and 
the hon. Member for the West Riding, and 
some others near them, are firmly convine- 
ed that an invasion of this country by a 
force from France is an utter impossibility; 
and believing it an utter impossibility, the 
think it is the height of absurdity that this 
country should make any provision to guard 
against an impossible attempt. I think, on 
the contrary, that such an event is pos- 
sible—to use no stronger word—in certain 
cases, and I think it is the duty of the 
country to make a provision to guard 
against such a danger. The country will 
judge between these Gentlemen and me. 
f I am wrong, and if the advice which I 
give is followed, at all events the country is 
safe: if they are wrong, and the advice 
which they give is followed, the country 
may be ruined. Now, Sir, these hon. Gen- 
tlemen dispute the authority, they will not 
admit the opinion, of officers of great ex- 
perience; of sailors who understand their 
at ; of men who have practical 
nowledge, and have personally faced the 
dangers they call upon the country to pro- 
vide against. Those Gentlemen, whose 
habits of life have been conversant with 
the peaceful arts, with manufactures and 
industry, who know nothing of war or the 
chances of war—who know nothing of war 
or the means by which war is carried on, 
or by which it must be resisted—those Gen- 
tlemen wish to lull the country into a feel- 
ing of security, and to prevent them from 
taking any measures to provide for their 
own defence. They have disputed bay, iy 
authorities, We have heard just now, from 
an hon. Friend of mine, foreign authorities 
quoted, expressing exactly the same opinion 
with those English authorities. But I have 
heard—and I believe the truth of what I 
have heard—an opinion expressed from a 
very high foreign authority, bearing upon 
this question. I have heard, and I believe 
it, that the late King of the French, when 
he visited this country, after that dispute 
which arose upon the question about Tabiti 
—and, by the by, it is not inopportune or 
irrelevant to this matter to remind the 
House that upon that occasion, when this 
country was on the point of being engaged, 
totally unprepared, in war with her power- 
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ful neighbour on that question, the men 
who were the loudest in those declamations 
which were calculated to bring on a rup- 
ture, were the very men who are now 
preaching peace—I say I have heard that 
on that occasion the King of the French, 
rejoicing at the peaceful termination of that 
dispute, said, however, that he had been 
told by his generals at the time, that if a 
rupture had taken place, they would have 
undertaken that within a week they would 
have been in London. Now, that opinion 
may have some weight with those who dis- 

ute the opinions of English generals and 
English mirals. Much ries amos yaen 
has occurred of things that have been 
stated by those who agree in our opinion 
in the course of this debate. My hon. 
Friend the former Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty is supposed to have stated that the 
French have in the Channel a force stronger 
than we could at present muster in Chan- 
nel. My hon. Friend did not state that. 
His statement, I apprehend, was this—that 
the French, by the means they have at their 
command of quickly transferring from the 
Mediterranean either the crews of their 
vessels there, or the ships themselves, would 
have the opportunity and the means, within 
a shorter space of time, of bringing into 
the Channel a force superior to that which 
we, in the outbreak of a war, would be able 
to present. Sir, I have been supposed to 
say that the expense of 15,000 regulars 
would not be greater than that of 80,000 
militia; and my hon. Friend who made the 
allusion just now, seemed to mix up that 
question with the question of the ballot, and 
I don’t know what else. What I said was 
this, that the annual cost of maintaining 
$0,000 militiamen, during the twenty-one 
or twenty-eight days that they might be 
out to be trained and exercised, would not 
be greater than the expense which would 
be incurred for maintaining 8,000 regular 
troops all the year round; and it was my 
opinion that we should contribute better 
to our contingent means of defence by 
having the power of calling out within 
a week 80,000 men under arms, than we 
should do by maintaining 15,000 regular 
troops. My hon. Friend challenged us 
to say when it was that this House had 
refused to grant to the Government the 
foree which the Government though essen- 
tial for the defence of the country. Why, 
fortunately this House has not yielded to 
those very energetic appeals which we have 
heard from my hon. Friend the Member 
for the West Riding and others, toe reduce 
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the very limited foree which hasbeen 
deemed sufficient from time to time for the 
immediate em cies of the public service; 
but I will put it to them what would be 
their expectation of success for future Mo- 
tions of this kind, if the Governmerit had 
now proposed an addition of 20,000 or 
30,000 to the regular Army, and at. the 
end of two years they had been able to say 
—Why, you got this force under a panic 
of invasion: there has been no. invasion; 
and now, for Heayen’s sake, don’t burden 
the country with a force which experience 
has proved to be wholly unn for 
the purpose required? Now I have the 
greatest possible respect for opinions which 
are sincere, and founded upon deep con- 
viction ; and therefore I am far from treat- 
ing with anything like disrespect those 
opinions which I believe to be at the bot- 
tom of much of the opposition which has 
been given to the measure now under dis- 
eussion. Those opinions and convictions 
have not hitherto been fully and broadly 
stated by those who have taken part in 
this debate; but they have been broadl 
stated in a pamphlet I hold in my h 
and which is not unworthy the considera- 
tion of those who have turned their mind 
to this subject. It is a pamphlet ably 
written, and evidently with a deep and 
serious conviction of the principles therein 
laid down: that it is contrary to the Chris- 
tian religion to do violence to any man, 
even to an enemy. The object of this 
pamphlet, then, is to show that it is the. 


Christian duty of this country to be con- 
uered by France. It is in the shape of a 


ialogue, exceedingly amusing, between 
two gentlemen engaged in a rifle. club. 
The title is, The Rifle Club, or the 
Manual of Duty for Soldiers—a very 
odd notion of a soldier’s duty certainly. 
One of the speakers in this dialogue paints 
in vivid colours the result of the supposed 
invasion, He says, “I grant you that 
250,000 men may come over to our shores 
from France’”’—a good way, let me re- 
mark, beyond my more moderate estimate 
of 50,000, which is supposed overrated— 
*‘they will come unopposed—they will 
take possession of London—they will seize 
the Bank, where, though they will not find 
the 18,000,000/. sterling supposed to be 
there, they will levy heavy contributions 
on the city of London—the Parliament 
will be swept away—the courts of justice 
will be abolished—the French general will 
issue writs, and a new Parliament will be 


called consisting simply of Frenchmen—- 
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Code Ni n will be substituted for 
the id of England—the Retest will 
we ike a private individual in Scotland— 
he Government, of course, will be annihi- 
lated, nd the country will be entirely go- 
yerned by this French army which has thus 
invaded us. But then,” adds the writer, 
4 what will that signify ?—we shall go on 
Working our mills. We shall stand behind 
but cbunters, and sell our, Wares in our 
eee People must eat. _ They will want 
élothing. We shall supply their wants, 
iid we shall go on making money.” But 
ote might say to these gentlemen, that if 
that event should ever fe n, those who 
fight make money might find an applica- 
tién to theniselves of those well-known 
lines— 
& Sic vos non vobis nidificates aves, 
Sic Yos non vobis vellera fertis oves ;”” 


aiid they might find, as well, the truth of 
the French proverb—‘‘ Those who make 
themselves dhsep will not fail to be eaten 
tp oy the wolves.” Again, this pamphlet 
gods on to say, that that state of things will 
astonish the whole world. That at first 
thé French will think that there was an 
amibush ; but that weeks would roll away, 
aid that no ambush would be pA ; 
and then there would be amongst these 
,000 men some man of deep reflection, 
some man of deep Christian feeling, who 
wotild be struck by so glorious a spectacle as 
& nation remaining without resistance under 
the invasion of a foreign foe—that the news 
will go forth to Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia—and that in the course of time, after 
goine fifty or more millions sterling had 
been femoved from this country to France, 
thé French would be so terribly ashamed 
of their position—they would be so terribly 
ashamed of the very ridiculous position in 
which they had oleae themselves—that 
they would all go back to France, and 
Iédve this country to its own resources. 
Nay, 80 deeply would this sense of ridicule 
—to which the French, we know, are more 
duscéptible than any other people—be im- 
pressed upon their minds, that they would 
offer to send back the fifty millions sterling 
which they had taken froin our bankers, 
kid our merchants, and our tradesnien, 
ind oor country gentlemen, _ Then, say 
the pamphlet, they would be ‘‘done” again. 
For we should show them a still more glori- 
ous example—we would magnanimous! 
tefuse to receive the nfoney. Laughter], 
Now these statements may excite risibility 
in this House; but I firmly believe this is 
‘written in sober earnest, and is not at all 
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meant ds ridicule, _My hon. Friend niky 
laugh ; but if he will read the paimphlet he 
will see that there runs through ta tone 
of sober seriousness that convinces me that 
those who wrote it are, in fact, that party 
at whose instigation much of the opposition 
that has been made to this measure has 
arisen. Now the House and the country 
are to determine between two alternatives. 
The one is, whethér they will, as requited 
by the party from whom this pamphlet 
emanates, voluntarily submit this country 
to the miseries and the iniquities (for these 
are tlie words of the pamphlet) of an itva- 
sion by France as a just atonement for the 
sins which this country has, in former 
times, committed by engaging in war (for 
that is the ground on which this proveraing 
is urged)—the Parliament and the country 
are to determine whether they will be vo- 
luntarily the victims of this system of sub- 
mission which is recommended by those 
whose organs, I must contend and believe, 
are now opposing this measure in this 

ouse and in the country, or whether they 
are still sufficiently wedded to those ancient 
notions of independence and of self-vindi- 
cation which will lead them to resist a 
foreign invader, and to provide a timely 
means by which that invasion, if it ever 
should menace this country, may be suc- 
cessfully resisted. ; 

Mr, WAKLEY said, that the noble 
Lord who had just resumed his seat com- 
menced his speech by stating, in replying 
to the observations which had been made 
by his (Mr. babi f hon, Friends _rela- 
tive to this measure, that all he would. do 
would be to answer assertion by assertion; 
and he had kept his word, for he had not 
adduced one argument, fact, or statenient 
to prove the policy, the expediency, or the 
necessity of enacting this measure. He 
was astonished that with his, gigantic ta- 
lents the rioble Lord should y ree fallen 
into the unfortunate position of quoting 
such despicable trash as_he had addressed 
to the House. The noble Lord had not 
informed them who was the publisher or 
the author of the pamphlet from which he 
had quoted; but he (Mr. Wakley) strongly 
suspected that it was published at High- 

ate, where there was, an admirable asy- 


um for lunatics and idiots. He recom-— 


mended the noble Lord to visit it; he was 
sure the noble Lord would admire it, and 
the kind of intellect he would find there. 
To quote such trash as that! He did not 
wonder the late Cabinet fell to pieces—he 
only wondered it held together so long, 
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i fdéd as it Was of sudh hétero- 
ge wuditefiald. The hotle Lotd spok fe 


hfully of his hon. Ftiend because 

uit oné tine He was desirous of adding to 
thé defence of the country; diid told them 
what King Louis Phili pe said, after vi- 
sig his country i 1844; but the noble 
a was Foreign Minister after that 

tiod for years, and he wanted to know, if 
the hoble Lord believed what thé French 
King said, Why he omitted to dct upon 
that belief, aid come forward at once, and 
gay, “ Our country is in a defencéléss 
state, we are apprehensive of invasion, and 
this f propose to do for our protection ?”’ 
But thé noble Lord, instead of that, only 
tdine forward with his support how to the 
present proposition, hever having himself 
made such a proposal to the Hoa. The 
tioble Lord, by his iniictivity when in office, 
showed that he had credited no stich no- 
tion. The hoblé Lord, indeed, had created 
4n impression that he hiinself was of 8 
Wailike a turn, so capricious, 80 touchy, 
8b tétidcious towards foreigi Powers, that 
thete was ho sédiirity for peace while he 
réinained Foreign Hidiator : but, in his 
Mr. Wakley’s) opinion, this was an impres- 
sidh Wholly unjust. He was satisfied that 
the country owed a deep debt of gratitude 
to the noble Lord for his conduct as Fo- 
teign Minister, which had placed England, 
With regard to foreigh States, in & better 
Osition than ever she enjoyed before; atid 

é déeply regietted that the noblé Lord 

had been so frequently thwarted in his 
policy; anf he did beg the noble Lord to 
maintain his hitherto extlted character, 
arid not descend for one momént to give 
éredit to such imbecile, monsttotis, and ab- 
Surd stateménts as he had read to the 
House. The blockhead of a writer quoted 
BY the noble Lotd said sduiéthing abollt 
‘working their mills” as before—ridiealous 
enough in itself; but there was dai irotical 
theer at the passage on the other side of 
tlie Hotise, which was more ridiculous still. 
Gétitlemen opposite knew perfectly well 
that there was something more potent 
bout inills than they affected to admit; 
athohg other effects produced, mills had 
Bround the party of Protectionists into a 
patty of Freetraders. [“ Oh, oh!”] Oh, 
yes! they might make wry ner ; the 
tebe might have been remarkably dis- 


dgreeablé, but the operation had been Eas 

rmed; witness the Budget of last Friday 
fight. "T'was the inills which Had done 
it all; "twas the mills whigh liad saved the 
country, so don’t let Gentlemen opposite 
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roach the mills, dnd don’t fet them Fé- 
roach theit master and téacher, Richard 
obden. [“ Oh, oh!”] Ay, their mas- 
ter atid teacher, and a gr mau than 
any of them. Aé to this Bill, ie = lis- 
tenéd until hig ears ached, of 
vm something that i justify the 


bringing forward of this Bill. It wad quite 
af tationtdbte to see the Governitient, rah a 


they had a Foe ee ro A 
picking up the dirt by their pr 
rie ig He belleved that the liberties 
of ho country which had & humefotis Himy 
were safe. But lion. Gentlemen who 
ported this measute said that they dréad 
an invasion. They Knew, hdwevél, very 
well, that they had no such dtekd—that 
stich was the pattiotic spitit of out doliti- 
trynien, that so beloved were buf iistita- 
tions, anid go reverdd aiid respected was 
our Sbveteign, that if foreign invadérs 
dared to put foot on our soil, the aS 
would rise as bie midli to repel them. He 
would dsk the fight hon. Gentlemah the 
Seeretary of State for thé Home Depatt 
inent (Mr. Walpole) whether he bélieved 
that the skilled mechanics wotild quit their 
foo anid come as militiamen for a 
shilling & day? The fact was, that the 
only class they woild get would be the 
farm labourers, and they would this by 
this measute inflict & most pernicious an- 
noyance and a ba grievous evil upon the 
tenant-farmers. This Bill was a most dan- 
getdus, unwise, and petnicions medsiire, 
and he, for one, should féel it his daty to 
give it his most intompronitsing opposition 
at every eg Y of its progress. 
~ Coroxet HOMPSO Said; there was 
another question yet oti the subject of the 
mphlet quoted by the noble Lord. Was 
t quite certain, that the Honsé had tiot 
filleti into the jaws of a burlesque? Were 
lion. Gentlettien who hdd expressed such 
violent delight, suré that the joké was not 
against them, and that thé authors of Pu 
had not been laying & snare for theit ap- 
plause ? No doubt, there were wéll-thean- 
ing individuals who honestly carried their 
principles to an extreme; but lie doubted 
whether any collection of men, whatever 
theit particular opinions, would fall into 
the itipolicy of seriously committing them- 
selves to such a production. As lie meant 
to agree with the wishes of his constitu. 
ents, he woiild shortly state why he had 
determined to vote against this Bill. The 
reasons were three. First, he concutted 


with his constituents that the danger which 
ssed away; he 


might once exist, had 
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had_ full belief in the readiness of the 
Freneh army and navy to invade us if they 
could; but ey ae stan their tide, a 
opportunity had passed. He serious] 
loved, that if the evergies which pa ap- 
plied to taking the Algerian generals out 
of their beds, had been directed on ‘the 
instant to making a point on London, the 
chances of success in one, would have been 
about the same as in the other. But that 
danger was over: the thing could not take 
place now without the usual premonitory 
symptoms. The second reason was, that 
e measure proposed was not the measure 
most expedient to adopt. The third rea- 
son was, that his constituents might have 
more objection to see a militia in the hands of 
the present Ministers, than they would have 
had to some others, It was quite true that 
if Ministers proceeded as on some late oc- 
casions they had done, this objection might 
be in the way of being taken down. But 
on the present, the manufacturing districts 
nad a bitter recollection of what they de- 
nominated ‘‘ Peterloo.”” He spoke in pre- 
sences on both sides of the House, before 
whom he should be sorry to commit himself 
to any military folly; but he had a convic- 
tion that there was no officer of his acquaint- 
ance who, if the necessity arose, would not 
rather lead ten volunteer riflemen than 
twenty local militia, or who would not con- 
sider a hundred volunteer riflemen dismount- 
ed, and twenty mounted, a more effective 
command than a regiment of the others. 
Let it be observed, he was not speaking of 
the old regular militia, who were as good 
infantry as any regiment of the line which 
did not happen to have been sent abroad. 
Neither was he speaking of the Yeomanry, 
who, if they had come out to join the light 
cavalry regiments in the Peninsula, would 
in a fortnight have been made into capital 
patroles. But he spoke of the local militia 
as it was now proposed. For these rea- 
sons, notwithstanding the way in which 
their end of the bench had been shot at of 
the archers, he must vote with the sup- 
porters of the Motion for reports. 
Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND said, that 
if it was true that the author of the pam- 
hlet which had been quoted by the noble 
rd was indeed a new Punch, who had 
laid a trap for hon. Members opposite, 
he thought he should be able, before he 
sat down, to show that there were many 
Panches in the Houge. It would add 
much to the liveliness of the debates ; 
and he was sure that the House would 
receive with lively satisfaction the intelli- 
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gence that the publisher of this humorous 
pamphlet was at nt a candidate to 
succeed his hon. Friend Mr. Fox Maule 
as representative for the town of Perth, 
Before he proceeded further he must ob- 
serve that he had no love for. militia nor 
for a standing Army. He should have 
been much better if the noble 
Lord at the head of the late Government, 
after having been sitting for. six years 
upon this egg (which he Shad at last only 
half hatched), had brought forward a mea- 
sure of defence more adapted to the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country, instead 
of trusting to a standing Army, which, as 
it was at present, was only the creation of 
the last war, or to a Militia Bill, which 
was not applicable to the existing state 
of things. But this was the only measure 
which those who were charged with the 
defence of the country had brought for- 
ward; and the House were therefore com- 
pelled either to adopt it or to leave the 
country undefended. He believed, with 
the hon. Member for the West Riding, 
that there might be a better distribution 
of our forces. He should certainly like 
to see the whole of our troops withdrawn 
from the north of England, and stationed 
in the southern counties. He could see 
no reason whatever why any troops should 
be stationed in the neighbourhood of the 
manufacturing districts. He held, with 
the hon. Member for Manchester and his 
friends, that it was a dreadful thing for 
the military to trample upon the people ; 
and, therefore, he would not put that 
temptation in the way of the troops, but 
would have them wholly withdrawn. Nay, 
if the Peace Society would positively un- 
dertake to enter into a treaty with the 
President of France that he should sail 
into the Mersey instead of into the Thames, 
he (Mr. Drummond) was not sure that he 
would not be inclined to vote against this 
Bill altogether. He thought it was not 
improbable that a small invasion might do 
them a great deal of good: in his opinion, 
this country was much in the same con- 
dition in which they sometimes saw a great 
overgrown spoilt boy, when one was in- 
clined to say, “I wish somebody would 
give that fellow a good licking.”’ Now, 
he was inclined to think that a good lick- 
ing would do usa great deal of good. He 
believed that the first time an army got 
near to London, those mills which had done 
such wonders would cease to work. But, 
the hon. Gentleman said, that the House 
was to be entirely guided on this question 
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by . the Sow constituencies, which they 
were tol 
and all the science, and all the knowled 
*of the country. He would appeal to the 
hon. Member for Finsbury as a witness to 
the extent to which intelligence—and he 
hoped he might add morality—existed in 
those great constituencies. They had 
had a general Exhibition of the Indus- 
try of All Nations; but they had now 
done with it, and were pulling down the 
lace. Suppose they built another, and 
had an Exhibition of the Morality of All 
Nations: in what position would the 
City of London stand—to say prs, | of 
Finsbury ? He might ask those who had 
bought coffee, or tea, or bread, or butter, 
or milk in Finsbury. hg | the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Wakley) had 
shown that there was no place in uitgs 
where there was such a mass of fraud as 
among the tradesmen of this ‘ enlightened 
constituency.” He believed that many of 
the hon. Gentlemen who objected to this 
Bill did not care one rush about its real 
value; but they were prompted by their 
vanity to oppose it, because it was their 
** blue riband”’ to sit in that House. An 
hon. Gentleman near him had talked of 
the parrot ery of a fear of invasion. 
Where, then, was the parrot ery about 
peace? Why, some hon. Gentlemen had 
asserted over and over again that this free 
trade, of which they were so enamoured, 
would put an end to war altogether. This 
fact aid not rest upon his mere assertion, 
but he would prove it by a speech of the 
hon. Member for the West Riding. That 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cobden) said, ‘*I 
have never taken a limited view of the 
object or scope of this great principle.” 
Now, by “‘ principle”’ the hon. Gentleman 
meant buying and selling cotton. ‘‘ But 
I have been aceused of looking too much 
to material interests. Nevertheless, I can 
say, that I have taken as large and great 
a view of the effects of this mighty prin- 
ciple as ever did any man who dreamt 
over it in his own study.”’ Had he (Mr. 
Drummond) not told the House over and 
over again that these Gentlemen went into 
their studies to dream ? 

**I believe that the physical gain will be the 
smallest gain to humanity from its success. 1 
see in free trade that which shall act on the 
moral world as the law of gravitation in the 
universe, drawing men together, thrusting aside 
the antagonism of race, and creed, and language, 
and uniting us in the bonds of eternal peace, I 
have looked even further—” 
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believe that if we could be allowed to reappear 
on this sublunary scene, we should see, at a far 
distant period, the governing system of this 
world revert to something like the municipal 
system ; and that the speculative philosopher of a 
thousand years hence will date the greatest revo- 
lution that ever happened in the world’s 

from the triumph of the principle which we have 
met here to advocate.” 

It is not the part of speculative philosophers 
to refer to dates, but of chreadneme The 
whole passage is a glorious specimen of 
the confusion of metaphors and balderdash, 
with which the hon. Gentleman delights 
the ears of Manchester manufacturers. 
Now the people of this country were a 
very rich people; they had been bragging 
of their wealth; they were reported and 
thought to be much richer than they really 
were; yet they advertised that they would 
not defend themselves, and their refusal to 
do so was just saying, ‘‘ Come over and 
plunder us, and we won't resist,” 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, who rose 
amid continued cries for a division, said, 
that when the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) introduced the Bill for establishing 
a local militia, he stated that the noble 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- 
ston) had more than once pressed upon 
the attention of the late Government the 
necessity of organising a militia. foree. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury had, how- 
ever, taunted the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) with not having had the 
courage and patriotism—though he was 
sensible of the importance of such a ste 
to recommend to his Colleagues or to that 
House the adoption of such a measure as 
that now under consideration. He (Lord 
J. Manners) thought it right that a state- 
ment of that nature should not, go forth to 
the public without some contradiction, So 
notorious, indeed, was the reverse of that 
statement, that the hon. Member for Man- 


{chester had acquitted the noble Lord of 
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rid nite ¥ ace ie an a reg 
bury had told them that no justifica- 
ria : been offered for this ease 
but he (Lord J. Manners) would have 
thought that the opinions of statesmen on 
both ‘sides of the House, and of the most 
emjpent men in the nayal and military 
services, would haye some weight even 
with the hon. Gentleman. A Resolution 
of that House had ordered a Militia Bill to 
‘be brought ip, and the measure of the 
Government had already in its principle 
been affirmed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. It had been urged that it was to 
an increase in our Navy that we should 
look for our true means of defence; but it 
was forgotten that the same argument 
which had been so forcibly urged against 
an increase in the regular Army, applied 
with equal force to any increase in our Navy, 
because if after some time had elapsed, 
no actual danger occurred, one of two 
things must happen—either the additional 
ships would be put out of commission un- 
der the pressure of a demand for economy, 
or, on the other hand, they would be sent 
out to those stations from which they were 
now told they ought to recall their naval 
power. He could only say that the Go- 
vernment were perfectly unconvinced by 
the arguments which had been urged 
against this Bill, Their opinion remained 
unchanged, that a great addition to the 
military defences of the country was es- 
sentially neeessary, They were still of 
opinion that the object could be best at- 
tained, in a manner least hostile to the 
feelings of the people, by a measure of 
this nature, and therefore they asked the 
House to reject the Amendment. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: I shall de- 
tain the House but a very few minutes. 
I wish to state, in the first place, that I 
cannot vote for this Amendment, because 
I think it desirable, the House having de- 
cided by a very large majority in favour of 
the second reading of this Bill, that it 
should proceed in Committee to discuss its 
various clauses and provisions. But I 
cannot speak upon this subject without 
saying that, while I do not agree in the 
statements made in the very able speech 
of the hon. Member for the West Riding 
(Mr. Cobden), I must at the same time 
protest against the formula which has 
been put forward by the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- 
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safe; while, if you vote against it, you 
may be safe, hut you may yery bly 
be ruined, The whole of my cictong 
aginet this Bill are comprised in this— 
that it does not make you safe, | agree 
with the noble , not as to th 
of the danger—not as to the danger of 
sudden attack which he seems to appre- 
hend, but I do agree that it ig n 

to proyide means against dangers which, 
in case of war, would more agrenly come 
upon us than they haye in former wars; 
and my objection to this Bill is eertainl 
not that it is a Bill intended to Li le 
against that danger, because undoubt 
ie Government ul taken the aed 
of this House, and fairly executed that 
resolution, that a Bill should be brought in 
to provide a militia; but my objection is, 
that this Bill, if earried into effect, will 
not provide that safety which J think the 
country ought to have. I considered this 
matter as well ag I could before the second 
reading; I considered whether it was poa- 
sible for me to propose such amendments 
in Committee as would render this Bill, in 
my opinion, the means of efficient defence 
to the country. It seemed to me that 
while I might possibly be successful in de- 
feating some of the clauses of the Bill, I 
should hardly be successful in introducin 
other clauses and provisions which woul 
give strength and efficiency to the measure, 
I therefore came to the conclusion that it 
would be better that the Bili should be at 
once rejected, in order that the Goyern- 
ment might provide other means which, as I 
thought, would be more efficient. I need nat 
now allude to those means; yarious means 
have been stated, several by other Mem- 
bers of the House, some by myself, which 
I think would provide more efficiently for 
the defence of the country. If this Bill 
had not been entertained by the House, I 
can feel not the smallest doubt that Her 
Majesty’s Government would haye thought 
it necessary to resort to some of those 
other means. It appears to me tha 
there are hardly any of them which veal 
not be better than the present Bill. 
[Laughter.] I see Gentlemen doubt m 
opinion as to this Bill; but really, thoug! 
I have heard the Bill very much defended 
in this House, I have hardly heard any 
persons of experienee, still less any persons 
of military experience, who would say in 
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233. Adjourned 


such as would prove effective. [Expres- 
sions of dissent.| As Gentlemen seem to 
doubt what I have stated, I would just pnt 
the question in order that 
home to their minds the ; 
measure which the noble Lord (Vigeount 
Palmerston) says is to make this country 
safe. If our small regular force is not 
inereased, no one can doubt that, if war 
were to break out, no person in the situa- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief would 
separate the force he would be able to col- 
lect in the neighbourhood of London, or 
between London and the south coast. 
Well, then, suppose an invasion in any 
distant part of the country, Cornwall or 
Pembroke Dock, would it be sufficient to 
send only a body, 5,000 or 10,000, of this 
raw militia, suddenly collected, against an 
organised French force? Would any one 
believe it would be sufficient? Now, if 
that would not be sufficient, this Bill would 
not be efficient. But then I am told, that 
the measure we proposed to introduce was 
one of a similar description, and that the 
question between the local and the regular 
militia is one of no great importance. But 
then there is coupled with this that which 
I must say seems inconsistent with such a 
statement, namely, that it was right and 
wise, entirely from public spirit and pa- 
triotism, that a majority of this House 
should refuse leave to me to bring in a Bill 
founded upon the principle of the local 
militia, and that, on the other hand, I 
could not oppose the regular militia except 
from. motives of party and of faction. I 
own I cannot see that there is anything 
very convincing in this statement. I have 
never found fault with the motives of those 
who proposed to deprive me of the power 
of bringing in a Bill upon this subject. It 
was a proceeding I believe, quite without 
a precedent; at least, during the time I 
have sat in Parliament I have known no 
such instance; but I imputed no motives. 
But because I, on the second reading, de- 
clared this Bill inefficient, and said I would 
oppose it, it was said that my motive must 
have been, not a view to the defence of 
the country, but one entirely at variance 
*with the duty which I owed to the coun- 
try. I-utterly deny such an_ interpreta- 
tion of my conduct, and I must say that 
these are gross misrepresentations of my 
intentions upon this subject. I can hardly 
speak upon this subject without saying 
that the Home Secretary and some Gen- 
tlemen on the other side who have spoken, 
have most fairly addressed themselves to 
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think ‘ie far hotles: thet ee’ 
think it tter, that the House, b 
decided in fayour of this Bill, ahon 
into Committee, and that no altera 
should be made which are inconsistent 


the general intentions of the Government 
upon the subject. I cannot say F fe 
engine in my yiews of its efficiency. 
think it will be found necessary, ly 
at the commencement of the pox Session, 
to review the whole subject of the defences 
of the country. I think it probable that 
so considering it, without a view to party 
or to our divisions upon this subject, we 
may arrive at a system of defence whi 
may he far better than the loeal militia 
I proposed, and which may be better than 
the regular militia now proposed, and wi 
which we may all be satisfied that 
country would be well defended. I am 
very much afraid that you will find this 
Bill in its operation, while it is obnoxious 
to many complaints, will not give a force 
on which you can rely. I do not expect 
that upon the present occasion you wi 
able to determine upon such a force; but 
I think it far better that we should now 
pass such a measure as the Government 
recommend, and in the next Session we 
can consider what alterations should - 
made, and the means by which we ean best 
amend it. If I shall prove to be to 
mistaken —if there are 80,000 efficient 
men, upon whom military men say the 
can rely for the defence of the Ay 
shall be glad to have been mistaken upon 
the subject. If, on the contrary, there is 
a general sense that it has been a mistake 
to suppose that the Bill would be effective, 
I trust we shall have some more efficient 
measure. 

Question put: The House divided :— 
Ayes 285; Noes 76: Majority, 209. 

Main Question put, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair.” 

Mr. HUME protested against the course 
taken by the noble Lord the Member for 
London. he noble Lord had admitted 
that the Bill under consideration wag in- 
adequate for the purpose for which it was 
introduced, and that it would not sati: 
the wants of the country; and yet 







counselled the House not to amend it, but 
to pass it. But would the Hons ssi 
itself by acting upon the adviee of the 
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noble Lord? The noble Lord had taken 
@ course which he could not understand; 
and he was not willing to place himself in 
the same boat with him. The last vote 
had made the question somewhat indistinct. 
Now, his opinion was, that a distinct nega- 
tive ought to be given to the question that 
the Speaker do now leave the chair, and 
he would take the sense of the House upon 
that question. 

Mr, MILNER GIBSON asked the right 
hon. Gentlemon the Home Secretary whe- 
ther it would not be possible to go intd’ 
Committee pro formd on this Bill, with the 
view of introducing another Bill ? [‘* Oh, 
oh!’’] Yes, another Bill, in which the 
whole law on this subject might be con- 
solidated. He had recently quoted the 
opinion of an eminent Judge, Baron Parke, 
to the effect that it was most desirable 
that the law should not be contained in 
partially repealed and new Acts of Par- 
liament, but that it should stand in one 
comprehensive whole. Now, the question 
he put to the right hon. Gentleman was, 
whether he would not be willing to defer 
the present measure so that a Bill might 
be introduced which would contain all the 
laws relating to the militia ? 

Mr. WALPOLE, in answer to a ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, would 
first ask the House to go into Committee, 
when the right hon. Gentleman, or any 
other hon. Member, would have opportu- 
nities of proposing such Amendments as 
he thought proper. He must say that he 
was totally unacquainted with any rale of 
the House which would enable it to go into 
Committee on a Bill pro formd, whilst the 

rovisions of the measure were in fact to 
e rescinded. 

Mr. BRIGHT rose to ask the right 
hon, Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) a question, 
which he said was of great interest to the 
community at large—namely, whether 
Clause 89 of 42 Geo. III. would be opera- 
tive in the new measure? The Act pro- 
posed to embody a force of 80,000 men— 
substitutes or volunteers : were these men 
to be subjected to the Mutiny Act—were 
they to be subject to flogging whilst under 
training—were they to be withdrawn from 
the ordinary tribunals of the country, and 
to be made amenable to martial law ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that if he an- 
swered this question, fifty others of a 
similar kind would be started. The proper 
time to answer such’ questions was when 
the House went into Committee. 

Mr. BRIGHT again rose amidst loud 
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eries of ‘ Spoke!” and “ Divide!” His 
object in rising was to explain. He was 
asked to vote for the Speaker leaving the 
chair to into Committee on the Bill, 
Now, the Bill was most important, and so 
was the question he had put to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and the answer must 
necessarily influence the votes about to be 
given on the question, whether the Speaker 
do leave the chair or not. 

Mr. COBDEN rose amidst loud cries, 
He humbly submitted that no reason had 
yet been alleged why the question put b 
his hon. Friend should not be answered. 
There was nothing in the question itself 
informal or unparliamentary. This was an 
important Bill, and a very important stage 
of the Bill. He thought his hon. Friend 
had a right to ask whether those who 
came under the provisions of the measure, 
volunteers or substitutes, came within the 
provisions of the 42 Geo, III. ? [Cries of 
“Oh!’’] He hoped that hon. Gentlemen, 
though they had a large majority, would 
not forget that a minority had its rights 
and its duties in that House; and he 
hoped they would not use that majority 
tyrannically. The question was, would the 
militiamen, under training, be subjected 
to the provisons of the Mutiny Act ? would 
they be made amenable to martial law ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: The hon. Gentleman 
has put the same question as the hon. 
Meniber for Manchester. His belief was 
that the provisions of the 42nd Geo. III., 
ce. 90, placed men who had been enrolled 
in the militia, during the time of training, 
under martial law. Before the hon. Gen- 
tleman again addressed the House, he (Mr. 
Walpole) wished to observe that the force 
he alluded to would be under the provisions 
of the Mutiny Act, 

Mr. COBDEN: What I ask is, in plain 
terms, will these men be subject to the lash ? 

The CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER hoped’ the hon, Member for Mon- 
trose would not divide. 

Mr. HUME would certainly do so, more 
especially after the conduct of the Go- 
vernment. 

Main Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 219; Noes 
85: Majority 134. 
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chair. 

Mr. BRIGHT rose for the purpose of 
stating that he thought it was the uty of 
the Government to fix what was called a 
long day for going into Committee, and 
pone with the clauses of the Bill. 

uring the course of the debate he had 
observed that no two military men who 
had spoken had agreed in scarcely one 
single point in regard to the Bill. If they 
had agreed at all it was in disapproving of 
the main portion of the Bill. He thought 
that on a subject of this nature the Go- 
vernment would not disregard the testi- 
mony which had been given that night 
with so much intelligence by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster; and the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell), in his responsible position, had 
stated that this was not the Bill which 
ought to be carried. It was not desirable 
that they should proceed with a measure | 
of this nature, unless the urgency of it} 
could be demonstrated; and if its urgency 
had been demonstrated, which he believed | 
it had not, they had not demonstrated that 
this was the particular measure proper for 
the urgency. He implored the Govern- 
ment not to pass this Bill under the pre- 
sent circumstances of Parliament, but to 
allow it to remain over to be discussed in 
another Parliament. He did not ask the 
House to agree with him as to the neces- 
sity of a militia; but he thought that they 
would agree with him that it would be 
better to postpone the consideration of this | 
Bill for six months, than to pass a Bill 
which would be inefficient, and which wouid 
produce great dissatisfaction. Postpone- 
ments of important questions took place 
in every Session, even where all parties 
were agreed on the principle of a measure, 
They were told that all the statesmen of 
that House were against them; but he had 
known a good many questions on which 
all the statesmen had taken one view; and 
he had seen in the course of a very short 
time those who held leading positions con- 
verted, and those who had been in a small 
minority found themselves the members of 
a large majority. The noble Lord the 
Member for London was in favour of some 








measure; the Government had taken up 





had a fair claim on the Government in 
asking them to postpone this measure. 
He sought for that postponement in order 
that the opinion of the country might be 
expressed, and in the hope that the Go- 
vernment, further considering what was the 
real position of the country with respect to 
its means of defence, would not deal with 
that question in a moribund Parliament. 
The CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I am sure, Sir, that the 
hon. Member for Manchester is quite con- 
scious that he has made a most prepos 
terous proposition to the House; and there- 
fore I do not think it necessary to argue 
upon it. We have been pressed night after 
night to expedite the necessary business 
of the House. There have been several 
opinions as to what were necessary mea- 
sures. One Gentleman said that Chancery 
reform was not necessary ; some others 
said that some other measures were not 
necessary; but there was not the slightest 
doubt that a measure for the defence of 
the country, that a Militia Bill, was neces- 
sary. In deference to the universal senti- 
ment of this House, we lost no time in 
bringing in a measure for the defence of 
the country. Now, will any person pre- 
tend that the discussion upon this measure 
has not been ample? It has arrived at 
the present stage when every Gentleman * 
has addressed ‘‘ Mr. Speaker”’ once; in- 
deed, very many have addressed ‘ Mr. 
Speaker ’’ more than once. And now the 
hon. Member rises to propose that we 
should fix a very distant day for the settle- 
ment of this question. After night after 
night has been spent in discussion, he asks 
us to arrive at this practical point. For 
what purpose, then, is postponement asked? 
For the sake of agitation; not to examine 
the provisions of the Bill, what is its. form, 
what are its details—they are already 
known; not with the hope that he can in- 
fluence the opinion of this House, but 
really that he should go to the country. 
Now, I think this is a very unconstitu- 
tional course of proceeding. I say, then, 
instead of fixing a very distant day, I 
shall, with the leave of the House, take 
the liberty of saying that we shall proceed 
with the Committee on Thursday next. 
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Corosen SIBTHORP said, that he 
was delighted to hear the course which 
the right hon. Gentleman _ p: to 
take ; and as to whether the militiamen 
were to be subjected to the Mutiny Act, 
he would advise the hon. Members for 
Manchester and the West Riding of York- 
shire to enrol themselves, and then they 
would discover whether they would be sub- 


jected to the lash or not. 


Mr. W. J. FOX rose to repudiate the 
imputation cast upon his side of the House 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
they sought delay for the purpose of get- 
ting up an agitation against the Bill. He 
knew little, indeed, of the feelings of the 


; country if he thought agitation necessary 


to excite the strongest antagonism against 
this measure. It was regarded with dread 
and abhorrence by the great body of the 
working people; and those feelings would 
not be diminished when they learned that 
they would be brought into compulsory 
service and put under the lash. There 
had been in his borough a perfectly spon- 
taneous exhibition of feeling against the 
Bill; and the House would do well for its 
own sake to give time for further con- 
sideration, particularly when there were 
scarcely two military men who were agreed 
on the Bill. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the hon. 
Member for Oldham had stated that the 
Bill was regarded with great abhorrence 
in consequence of the compulsory clauses, 
and its subjecting the militiamen to the 
Mutiny Act. Now, the Government be- 
lieved that the compulsory clauses would 
never be necessary; therefore that abhor- 
renee was founded in a mistake. With 
yo pe to the Mutiny Act, the House was 
well aware that every yeoman subjected 
himself to it—it was necessary for the 
ae of discipline—yet nobody ever 

eard that the power which was created 
under it had been enforced. 

Mr. BRIGHT complained that the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
not met his request in the most courteous 
manner. It was not very preposterous to 
ask that more than a day should intervene. 
Why, Thursday was but to-morrow. It 
was in vain to tell them that the compul- 
sory clauses did not mean anything. If 
they meant nothing, why insert them? It 
was equally vain to say that they did not 
subject themselves to the tyranny of the 
lash because those who enrolled them- 
petals the yeomanry were never subject- 

te it. 
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Mr. WALPOLE said, that the 
reason why he was, that 
clauses of the Bill should be very well un- 
derstood. A variety of opinions had been 
expressed with to them, which was 
a proof that hon. Gentlemen were per- 
fectly conversant with them; and if the 
House was not prepared to go into it now, 
he did not know when it wo 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said; that what 
he found fault with was the total disregard 
of precedent in the mode in which this 
meastre had been drawn up. There was 
no Gentleman on the Treasury bench who 
could point out an instance, where, on the 
request of a considerable minority—not in- 
considerable, indeed, when Paes fas gore 
the constituencies whom represen’ 
—a reasonable 4 plication had been fe- 
fused. He wanted a precedent in which, 
when 4 minority asked, not with any fue- 
tious spirit, but with a sincere desire that 
the country might have time clearly to an- 
derstand its position, for a delay of more 
than one day, the favour had been refused, 
He could confidently say that no such pre- 
cedent existed. 

The CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not wish to enter into 
any argument upon the matter. If the 
hon. Member for Manchester had made a 
preposterous request, he was very sorry for 
it. The Bill had been read before Easter 
a first time, and had then been pos' 
until after the recess. It was read & séé- 
ond time last Monday week, a 
postponed from before Easter in d 
to the opinions of Gentlemen opposite: 
There was a sincere desire on the part of 
4 majority of the Howse that the Bill 
should pass into a law, and every oppor- 
tunity had beén afforded to Gentlemen to 
make themselves masters of the question. 
He, therefore, did not see what reasotiable 
ground there could be for asking for a 
postponement. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, that the t 
hon. Gentleman had not told them whether, 
if this Bill passed, there would be a dissola- 
tion of Parliament, It was not likely that 
those who were opposed to the Bill would 
facilitate its p . The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government professed to 
be influenced by public opinion. Let them; 
therefore, wait and see how public opinion 
would pronounce upon this question. For 
his own part he thought that the propoéi- 
= for adjournment was quite rédsoti- 
able. 

Ma. HUME said; he only asked for & 
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delay until Monday next. If that request 
were not granted, it would rather startle 
the country. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was of opinion that 
the delay was only asked for purposes of 
agitation. If the measure was a bad one, 
before it came into operation another Par- 
liament would be able to repeal it. 

Mr. BRIGHT must protest against the 
course which had been taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman. It was an imputation to 
say that he, and those who were acting 
with him, wanted delay for the purposes 
of agitation. He could quite well under- 
stand whence thet argument was brought 
forward; for he recollected that in 1846 
the debates were adjourned night after 
night, for the purpose, as it was openly 
avowed, of allowing some county Member 
to take his seat and vote in the minority. 
The idea of agitation never entered his 
head. The hon. Member for Montrose 
had given good advice to the Government, 
and they would act wisely in deferring to 
any reasonable request of a minority. 
There never was a greater tactician than 
the late Sir Robert Peel, who had been 

ronounced to be the greatest Member of 
Parliament that the country had ever had, 
and yet he was a man who deferred very 
much to the wishes of a minority. He 
believed that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government did not fail in that 
respect. Let right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Treasury benches place themselves in 
the position of a minority, which they had 
been in for five years, and let them be in 
@ minority on a question in which they 
took considerable interest, and would they 
not consider it very unreasonable that so 
small a delay should be granted to them 
if they asked for it? No argument would 
induce him to assent to this measure for 
the purpose of expediting business. He 
believed it was a bad measure, and had 
rather Parliament should sit till August 
than that it should be passed. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that this mea- 
sure had already been frequently post- 
prnet. The first reading had taken place 

‘ore the recess, and the second reading 
had been postponed until after the recess. 
It had again been postponed from last 
Monaay week, on the suggestion of the 
minority, and the Government had then 
expected to go into Committee on Monda 
last, when, however, the debate was ad- 
j . . He ap to the experience 
of the House whether, when the first and 
second readings of a Bill had been agreed 
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to, and the Amendment on going into 
Committee had been negatived, such a 
request for delay as this had ever been 
granted? He did not believe that a sin- 
gle precedent of the kind could be produced. 

R. BASS said, that he had voted with 
the noble Lord late at the head of the 
Government, and he was of opinion that 
additional forces were required in the pre- 
sent state of the country. But he was 
also of opinion that the proposition for 
delay was very reasonable. He had be- 
come aware that a very strong feeling on 
the subject of the Bill existed in the coun- 
try. This was the fourth Session that he 
had served in that House, yet it was the 
first time he had received a remonstrance 
for the votes which he had given, and for 
his absence on the oceasion of the second 
reading of the Bill. He still, however, 
adhered to the opinion that some measure 
of defence was necessary. 

Mr. BERNAL explained that the only 
question was, whether he should leave the 
chair. 

Mr. COBDEN said, that the imputation 
that they wanted tg get up en agitation in 
the country came with a very bad grace 
from the right hon. Gentleman, who had 
been treated with the greatest forbearance 
upon that side of the House. But he 
would ask who had been the greatest agi- 
tators for the last four or five years ? 
There was not a platform or a theatre in 
that metropolis on which the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
had not figured. If it was imputed to 
them that they wanted to get up an agita- 
tion in the country in order to transfer 
themselves to the Treasury bench, there 
to repudiate the principles which brought 
them into office, that was an insinuation 
which could hardly fall with a good grace 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He repeated 
that the tone which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had adopted was most unbecoming, 
and that it was one which he (Mr. Cobden) 
would advise him not to repeat. The 
grounds on which this request was made, 
were perfectly reasonable. There was not 
at present a full conviction on the public 
mind that after thirty-seven years of peace 
they were about to have a militia, and still 
less that it was to be as they had been 
informed to-night, that the militia were to 
be placed under the provisions of the Mu- 
tiny Act, and that they would be out of 
the protection of the civil law. Was it 
not reasonable then that the constituencies 
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in the provinces should have time to peti- 
tion against these provisions—to remon- 
strate with their representatives, as the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
candidly admitted his constituents had done 
with him ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER reminded the House that the 
phrase “‘ agitating the country” was ee a 
nally applied to the proposition made by 
the hon. Member for Manchester, that this 
Bill should be postponed for six months, 
in order, as the hon. Member gratuitously 
avowed, that the country might be appeal- 
ed to. He wanted to know what that 
meant but agitation? The hon. Member 
for the West Riding said that he (Mr. 
Disraeli) ought to feel grateful for the 
forbearance with which he had been re- 
ceived— 

Mr. COBDEN: No, no! 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: Well, if the statement be re- 
called— 

Mr. COBDEN: The statement is not 
recalled, for it was never uttered. 

The CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: It is expedient when there has 
been a long discussion to remember its 
origin. When the hon. Member (Mr. 
Bright) spoke of delay for the purpose of 
appealing to the country, what he meant 
was, that the country should be agitated. 
[Mr. Brient: I never said so.] As to 
the charge brought forward by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Cobden) of obtaining power 
by the assertion of principles which, when 
in power, we did not carry out, I beg to 
inform him that that is a charge which 
does not apply to me. I am here, Sir, to 
put in practice, as far as I am able, the 
policy I advocated when on. the other side 
of the House, and I say so without the 
slightest hesitation. Notwithstanding the 
complaints of my demeanour, which are 
perfectly unjustified as I think—and if I 
used any expression or exhibited a man- 
ner calculated to give offence, which it is 
neither my habit nor disposition to do—I 
must say I feel it is the duty of Govern- 
ment, and I think we are only acting with 
regard to the opinions of the vast majority 
of the House and of the public out of 
doors, by calling on you to proceed with 
this Bill. 

Mr. HEYWORTH said, that as the 
Bill concerned deeply the interests of the 
working classes, it was desirable that the 
consideration of the Bill should not be 
fixed earlier than Monday. 
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Mr. WAKLEY understood the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to say that he 
was prepared to out on that side of 
the thease the principles he had advocated 
on the other. Then he ought to know 
that persons professing to be his friends 
and supporters were as ing for the suf- 
frages of the people in different counties 
and boroughs, and stating that they were 
Conservative Freetraders, and that Pro- 
tection was thrown to the winds. He 
(Mr. Wakley) therefore wished to know 
whether those persons were guilty of gross 
misrepresentation or not ? 

Committee report progress ;— House 
resumed. 

The CHANCELLOR or = po yen na 
QUER proposed that the Bi again 
senisidies in Committee on Thursday 
next. 

Motion made, and Question 3 
‘That this House will, upon nae | 
next, again resolve itself into the sai 
Committee.” 

Mr. HUME moved, as an Amendment, 
that the recommitment be fixed for Mon- 
day. 

/ eae nee proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘ Thursday,” in order to insert the 
word ‘* Monday,”’ instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Thurs- 
day’ stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 103; Noes 
31: Majority 72. 

Main Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 105; Noes 
29: Majority 76. 

Committee to sit again on Thursday. 

The House adjourned at half after Two 
o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 5, 1852. 


TENANT-RIGHT (IRELAND) BILL. 

Order read, for resuming the further 
Proceeding on Amendment proposed to 
Question [31st March], ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read a Second Time.”’ 

And which Amendment was to leave 
out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question, to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.” 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Further Proceeding resumed. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, he was resolved 
to use all legitimate means to stay the fur- 








ther progress of this Bill, because he be- 
lieved it to be a mischievous and ill-de- 
signed measure, unsound in principle, and 
likely to prove exceedingly injurious in 
re The object of the Bill profess- 
id to be to insure compensation to the 
tenant for the improvements he might 
have effected in his holding; but he had 
ore through the Bill with great care, and 
been totally unable to discover that it 
had been constructed with a view to any 
such object; the principle of the Bill was, 
in fact, nothing less than to insure a com- 
pulsory valuation of land—to insure a com- 
pulsory interference with the contracts be- 
tween landlord and tenant, and to take out 
of the hands of the landlord all power as 
regarded the disposition of his own pro- 
perty. The Bill held out no sufficient 
arantee of the landlord’s rights, and the 
etails of the Bill were totally at variance 
with the principle on which it professed to 
be founded. Certainly the word “‘ com- 
nsation”’ did occur frequently in the 
ill; but it was held out as a threat to the 
landlord if he did not choose to accept the 
terms dictated to him by a tribunal of 
tenants, and agree to the arbitrary valua- 
tion of rent which would be fixed by the 
machinery of the Bill. An appeal to the 
Barrister was allowed, and either of the 
parties might demand that the matter be 
referred to a jury: but who could believe 
that a jury of tenant-farmers in Ireland 
was a fair tribunal to decide a question of 
rent? The seventh section seemed drawn 
exclusively for the benefit of the lawyers, 
the arbitrators being left to decide upon 
their own opinion of the increased yalue 
created, which would be certain to lead to 
great confusion. He regarded the measure 
as an unjustifiable interference with the 
right of private property, and which would 
deprive Se landlord of all power as re- 
spected contracts for land. This Bill was 
one not to give compensation to the ten- 
ants, but to eat up the proprietary of Ire* 
+ It was brought forward by hon. 

en opposite merely to unsettle 

those relations between landlord and ten- 
ant which they had the audacity to profess 
that they were attempting to settle.’ This 
was an interference which he was persuad- 
ed that the British Legislature, with its 
accurate appreciation of what was just be- 
tween man and man, would never sanction. 
The clauses of the Bill embodied a prin- 
ciple which was irreconcilable with the 
custom of England. There could be no 
doubt that one of the greatest grievances 
Mr. Conolly 
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under which Ireland had long suffered was 
agitation; and it was equally clear that 


this Bill would rake up the old question of 
landlord and tenant, which had alread 
been too long a vexata questio in Ireland, 
The persevering with the measure would 
merely excite extraordinary expectation on 
the one hand, and the greatest alarm on 
the other. Even if this were a modest 
measure as regarded the tenant, it might 
create some apprehension in the breasts of 
even those landlords who had performed 
their duty to their tenants. But it had 
not been brought forward with a sincere 
determination to persevere with it—it was 
brought forward for electioneering pur- 
poses. The principle which it professed to 
embody was not the tenant-right of Ulster, 
nor anything like it, He had some pr, 
sonal knowledge of that province, and of 
the working of tenant-right there, Ten- 
ant-right had conferred many benefits upon 
the people of Ulster, Ulster tenant-right 
amounted to this: it implied a -power on 
the part of a tenant to determine his 
tenancy, and to sell the good-will of the 
premises which he had occupied to the 
incoming tenant; and that right existed in 
the north of Ireland, in all sorts of ten- 
ancies, whether under lease or at will, and 
also whether or not improvements had 
been made by the tenant. A tenant had 
there the right of selling his interest in 
his tenancy for the highest sym that it 
would fetch in the market. Hvidently 
there was something to be sold, and which 
the tenant claimed he had a right to sell; 
and that something was called tengnt- 
right. That right differed under different 
circumstances ; in some cases the tepant 
was permitted to sell his interest in it for 
ten, in others for fifteen, and in others for 
twenty years. But, after all, this tenant- 
right in Ulster was nothing more than the 
good-will possessed by the tenant in his 
holding, owing to the confidence which 
existed between himself and his landlord, 
When that confidence was known to be 
great, the tenant’s interest sold for a large 
sum; and when it was impaired, the price 
which the good-will would fetch was pro- 
ionately diminished. Now, that con- 
dence grew up between landlord and ten- 
ant, not because an Act of Parliament was 
passed to promote it: that confidence rest- 
ed on higher ground; it was the result of 
the mutual honour, integrity, and high cha- 
racter of landlord and tenant. It was the 
result of the feeling entertained on the ane 
hand by the landlord, that the man who had 
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sought to cultivate part of his pro 
would faithfully discharge the duties of © 
tenant; and on the other by the tenant, 
that his landlord would acquit himself ho- 
nourably towards him. If tenant-right did 
not prevail in other parts than Ulster, it 
was use that sort of mutual confidence 
did ndt exist elsewhere than in that 
vinee. Gentlemen from the south of Ire- 
land complained that this system of tenant- 
right did not exist there; that, however, was 
their own fault. The confidence between 
landlord and tenant in that of Ireland 
had been greatly disturbed by the political 
agitations which had so long prevailed in 
that country: the seditious, he would even 
say therebellious, meetings which had taken 
place in Ireland, had almost destroyed that 
confidence which ought to exist between 
landlord and tenant. And it was from 
the absence of this that, notwithstanding 
the north of Ireland was less fertile, the 
relations between landlord and tenant were 
of a more satisfactory character, and the 
people were generally in a more happy and 
prosperous condition. This Bill could not 
increase confidence. Its object was merely 
to stir up the people for a time with some 
vastehind pettifogging view to electioneer- 
ing purposes. He would ask hon. Gentle- 
men opposite whether they were perform- 
ing their duty to their country in thus fo- 
menting agitation, and stirring up that 
flame which had slept since the famine; 
and in awaking civil and religious discord 
in the country only for the base object of 
answering an electioneering purpose. He 
did not know that a man could commit a 
more grievous crime towards his country; 
and he hoped that it was not too late for 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to review and re- 
trace the course upon which they had en- 
tered. 
Mr. MONSELL said, that he should 
ss by the unjust imputations which the 
on. Gentleman had cast upon the portion 
of the country to which he (Mr. Monsell) 
belonged, with the single remark, that if 
tenant-right had in the north of Ireland 
roduced the beneficial effects which the 
on. Gentleman (Mr. Conolly) attributed 
to it, that was one of the strongest pos- 
sible arguments for attempting an altera- 
tion in the state of the law in those parts 
of Ireland where it did not exist. The 
mutual confidence alluded to by the hon. 
Gentleman did not exist where tenant- 
right did not prevail. Many of the objec- 
tions which the hon. Gentleman had 
against the Bill, would, he thought, have 
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had great force if the House wag then dis- 
eussing the third reading of the Bill. He 
(Mr. Monsell) objected as strongly as any 
hon. Gentleman could do to a system of 
compulsory valuation, which he believed to 
be utterly absurd, and one that could not 
be carried out by law; if attempted it 
would have precisely the same effect as 
the decree of the French Convention, that 
the food of Paris should only be sold to 
the inhabitants at a certain rate. That 

roduced famine; and the attempt to carry 
into effect a compulsory valuation would 
lead to the cessation of all attempts at 
agricultural industry, which must be found- 
ed upon the rights of property. But he 
contended that compulsory valuation was 
not involved in the principle of the Bill; 
and though, perhaps, the hon. Gentleman 
might refer him to the wording of some 
clause in the Bill which might appear to 
sanction such a system, that was but a de- 
tail which could be~altered; the principle 
of the measure was an entirely different 
thing, and it was in favour of the prineiple 
that he spoke. In order to show the 
House the urgent necessity that there was 
for a Bill of this description, he would call 
their attention to the opinions of those 
who had been most conversant with the 
state of Ireland. Dean Swift (100 years 
ago), Arthur Young, Lord Clare, and the 
Commission which sat in 1834, all had de- 
scribed in strong terms the misery which 
had been produced in that country by the 
state of the relations between landlord and 
tenant. Before the Committee which sat 
in 1839 on the subject of Crimes and Out- 
rages, Mr. Kemmis, the Crown Solicitor, 
stated that three-fourths or more of the 
outrages which occurred were attribut- 
able to disputes about land. Sir Mathew 
Barrington, who was Crown Solicitor for 
twenty-five years, also traced almost every 
outrage to the same cause. It appeared, 
therefore, that there had been a system 
working in Ireland, for a great number of 
years, with precisely the same unfortunate 
results; and the inference therefore seem- 
ed to be, that it should be altered, unless 
it was maintained that there was something 
so adverse to civilisation and industry in 
the Irish people, that the result was their 
fault, and not that of the law. Mr. Kay, 
however, in his work on the social condition 
and education of the people of England 
and Europe, stated that the Irish became 
the most energetic, orderly, and successful 
colonists; and this statement was corrobo- 
rated by Count Strelitzki and Mrs, Chis- 
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holm. It might, perhaps, indeed be asked | tails. No speaker had yet adverted to a 
why the system, which was the same in | single clause of the Bill, or had defended 


d as in England, did not work equally 
well in both countries. But because a 
system was adapted to the English, it did 
not follow that it would be equally well 
adapted to a people of a character so en- 
tirely different as the Irish. And, besides, 
there was a gross fallacy in the observa- 
tion. There was the same system theore- 
tically, but who would say that there was 
the same practically?— there was uni- 
formity but not unity. He wished to at- 
tain a real practical unity between the two 
countries, which could only be done by 
carrying out the principle of this Bill, 
which was simply this, that the tenant 
should have an indefeasible right to the 
value of all those improvements which he 
is obliged to make in Ireland, and which 
the landlord would be obliged to make in 
England. This principle was in accordance 
with that of the civil law, which declared 
that the cultivator when he vacates his 
holding is entitled to the full value of the 
beneficial improvements made by him; 
with the custom of Brittany in France, 
and with the laws of Denmark and of 
Massachusetts. By assenting to the sec- 
ond reading, the House would do more than 
recognise that principle. He regretted 
that the measure which the Government 
proposed to introduce upon this subject 
was not ready, for he deprecated all delay, 
which was dangerous, if for nothing else, 
because it produced precisely the results 
which the hon. Member for Donegal (Mr. 
Conolly) had described in somewhat strong 
language. The present time was emi- 
nently suited for the fair consideration of 
any measure which the Government might 
introduce; and notwithstanding that the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Napier) 
entertained conscientious opinions different 
on many points from those of the majority 
of his countrymen, he did not believe 
there was any one in whom all persons in 
Ireland who knew him placed more im- 
plicit confidence. For his own part, he 
(Mr. Monsell) should be ready to do all he 
could to forward the settlement of this 
question. He should vote for the second 
reading of this Bill. 

Lorp NAAS said, before the House 
came to a division he was anxious to offer 
a few observations on this important ques- 
tion. In the first place, he must remark 
upon the strange fact, that every one of 
those who had advocated the measure had 
carefully avoided any allusion to its de- 


Mr. Monsell 





one of its provisions. He must say, in an- 
swer to what had fallen from the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had last addressed the House, 
that though he agreed with much that he 
said, and admitted that the principle of com- 

msation to tenants was to be found in the 

ill, yet he (Lord Naas) looked upon the in- 
troduction of that provision as a mere peg on 
which to hang other principles of the most 
dangerous and pernicious kind—provisions 
which would tend to destroy every existing 
right of property in the land in Ireland, and 
to invalidate every subsisting contract be- 
tween landlord and tenant; which would in 
fact plunge the whole landed property of 
Ireland into one mass of confusion. He 
would assert that compensation to the 
tenant was not the leading feature of the 
Bill. The first principle of this Bill was 
the assertion that every improvement that 
was found in the land in Ireland was the 
property of the tenant; and the second 
was that the rents of the landlord were to 
be settled for the future, not between him 
and his tenants, but on a compulsory valu- 
ation made by juries; and he believed that 
if this Bill was carried, it would for ever 
put an end to anything like a valuable and 
real compensation for the tenants’ improve- 
ments. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Limerick had said that in general the 
laws regarding landed property in Ireland 
had worked badly. He (Lord Nes) ad- 
mitted the fact, but denied that this mea- 
sure would effect a remedy. The hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the misery and suffer- 
ing of the Irish population being in a great 
measure attributable to the state of the 
law as affecting land; and he said that 
when the Irish emigrant went into foreign 
foreign countries he became industrious 
and prosperous—that he flourished in Aus- 
tralia and in America; but he (Lord Naas) 
would ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
either in Australia or in America such a 
law as he wished the British Legislature 
now to engraft on the relationship between 
landlord and tenant was in existence? He 
(Lord Naas) thought, if such a principle as 
that was attempted to be introduced in the 
Congress of the United States, or in any 
of the Colonial Legislatures, it would be 
immediately repudiated as a pernicious 
interference with the rights of res. 
which could never be tolerated. That 
compensation to tenants of which they had 
heard so much, was not, in fact, the lead- 
ing principle of this Bill. The laws re- 
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ing landed in Ireland had, 
fren than to tase, Yoon doele with by that 
House, and by the Irish House of Com- 
mons; but they had invariably been dealt 
with by piecemeal; modifications were made 
in them at one time as a sop to the land- 
lord, and at another as a sop to the tenant; 
and they appeared never to have been con- 
sidered in anything like a comprehensive 
spirit. He believed the statutes respect- 
ing landed property in Ireland amounted 
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now to the enormous number of 125; but | 8° 


this Bill left all that mass of legislation 
wholly unsettled; it did not consolidate the 
existing Acts, nor did it amend, or even 
repeal, any single one of them. On the 
contrary, it engrafted a new principle alto- 
gether on that heterogeneous mass of 
legislation. The Bill, in fact, attempted to 
carry out the most unjust objects by means 
perfectly impracticable. It would be well 
to trace this Bill to its real origin. He did 
not believe, in reality, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale was the inventor of this 
Bill; for the hon. Gentleman was a man 
well acquainted with landed property, was 
himself an excellent landlord, and had 
never before advocated all these principles 
—for the present Bill went we further 
than any Bill the hon. Member had pre- 
viously attempted to introduce into the 
House. This measure, on the contrary, 
completely embodied the principles of a 
society which had attracted considerable 
attention in Ireland of late years —the 
Tenant League. The Bill in every par- 
ticular was an embodiment of the principles 
advocated by that League—principles which 
he (Lord Naas) believed to be as dangerous 
and as communistic as were ever broached 
in the wildest times of revolution. He had 
taken the trouble to collect a few extracts 
from various speakers and writers belong- 
ing to the society, which would show the 
House what those principles really were, 
and that the Bill now under consideration 
was an attempt to give legislative effect to 
those dangerous doctrines. The Rev. Mr. 
M‘Gennis, in moving a resolution at a pub- 
lic meeting in Belfast, May 3, 1851, said—~ 

“ The nationalisation of the land he considered 
to be the proper solution of the question. He de- 
nied the claim of the landlord to the soil or the 
rent for hisown purposes. The landlord was merely 
a public steward, and when he failed to discharge 
his duty faithfully, he should be deprived of his 
trust, and the nation should put another in his 
place. That should be the prime aim of that 


League.” 
On June 3, 1851, Pat Lawler, Esq., chair- 
man of a meeting in Dublin, said— 
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and j of the Omnipotrat, for 
say that the right over the soil was 
— that he could do what he liked with the 
and. 

On December 9, 1851, the Rev. W. Dobbin, 
at a meeting in Annaghlone, said— 

“ We will assert, though it be with 
breath, that landlords were tolerated for the 
fit of the people; and when they cease 
the purpose for which they were formed, the 
ncies of the times require that the i 
should be abolished—that the right of the 
to the creations of their own industry is a 
right than that by which the landlords hold 
estates. I believe it would be an unspeakable 
blessing to the community, did each individual 
hold his property in fee-simple under the Crown.” 
The speeches delivered at public meetings 
by ge sat with that League, all 
pointed to the same end, which was no- 
thing less than this—that Ireland would 
never be prosperous and never improved un- 
til the property of the landlords was entirely 
Sandal over to the tenants. That was the 

rinciple that was embodied in this Bill. 

‘* No, no!”’] Hon. Gentlemen opposite said 
** No, no;’’ but he thought he would be 
able to prove that it wasso. The defini- 
tion of tenant-right in the preamble of the 
Bill was not a correct one. The Bill com- 
menced by reciting the present custom of 
tenant-right in the north of Ireland, which 
it defined thus: “ A right of continued oc- 
cupation is enjoyed by the tenant in pos- 
session, subject to the payment of the rent 
to which he is liable, or such change of 
rent as shall be afterwards settled from 
time to time by fair valuation.” Now, if 
that was agreed to, it would prevent a land- 
lord from ever resuming the occupation of 
his land. Besides, he maintained that the 
practice as defined in the Bill was not 
general inIreland. It was not a true defi- 
nition of the existing tenant-right. Under 
the tenant-right as it existed, the tenant 
was not compelled to submit to any valua- 
tion whatever. The recital on which the 
hon. Member for Rochdale founded his Bill 
was not a fair definition of the practice; 
and he (Lord Naas) was borne out in that 
by every Gentleman connected with the 
north of Ireland who knew what tenant- 
right was in reality. Then, the landlord’s 
interest was to be valued and arbitrated 


Hi 


upon. 
Tun SHARMAN CRAWFORD said, 
there was no compulsory valuation of rent 
under the Bill. 
Lorp NAAS said, he thought there 
was. Now, on these false recitals, the 








Tenant 


hon. Member ed to legi The 
first and third clauses of the Bill com- 

letely embodied the theory of Mr. Ruther- 

rd, to which reference had been made. 
The first clause provided that all buildings 
and improvements producing increased 
value, made at the cost of the tenant, 
should be the tenant’s property; and that 
no tenant having made such improvements 
should be evicted without being paid for 
his tenant-right, where the custom existed, 
and in districts where the custom does not 
exist, the value of his improvements. Then 
the third clause enacted that— 

“ In ascertaining the value of the tenant-right 
of any land, or the value to be allowed a tenant 
for improvements, it shall be presumed that all 
improvements have been made by the occupying 
tenant, or those from whom he has derived, save 
so far as it shall be proved on the landlord’s part 
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that such improvements were actually made by 
himself, or by those from whom he has derived his 
estate, or by those from whom the tenant has not 
derived ; and the tenant shall be held entitled to 
be ellen the value of all improvements made 
by If, or by those from whom he has de- 
rived, according to the rules hereinafter enacted.” 


Now that was nothing more nor less than 
an embodiment of the principle laid down 
by Mr. Rutherford, in these terms :— 

** The landlord’s property is the barren soil ; 
the tenant’s property is all the additional value. 
This principle is the touchstone of tenant-right, 
and the foundation on which to rest the argument 
in favour of the tenant-farmer.” 

Again, in the fourth clause, the principle of 
@ compulsory valuation of rent was clearly 
laid down; it was perfectly true that this 
Bill would be worth nothing without that 
clause, for in all arrangements between 
landlord and tenant, rent must be a guiding 
principle. If the landlord had the power 
of settling his own rent, the Bill would be 
so much waste paper, for he would say to his 
tenant—‘‘I will let you the land under the 
old system for 15s. an acre; but if you take 
it subject to the provisions of Mr. Crawford’s 
Bill, you must pay me 25s. for it.’’ The 
League saw that plainly. He had a little 
book in his hand, entitled, The Catechism 
of Tenant Right, which was published un- 

r the sanction of the Tenant League, and 
was generally circulated throughout Ire- 
land, and which laid down the principle of a 
com ry valuation of rent in very plain 
words. One question was, Would the mere 
legalisation of the tenant-right be suffi- 
cient, leaving the landlord at liberty to 
raise the rent? The answer to this ques- 
tion was, There must be fixity of tenure; 
for as long as the landlord was at liberty 
to raise reut, the legalisation of the 
Lord Naas 
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tenant-right was delusive, for the landlord 
might increase the rent to what amount 
he pleased, and might destroy the tenant- 
right by making it so worthless that no- 
body would buy it. And in the fourth 
clause of the Bill, he found this principle 
was carried out to the letter. If the ten- 
ant was served with notice to quit, or no- 
tice of ejectment, or if the tenant served a 
notice of surrender, it was provided that 
within ten days the tenant should serve 
upon the landlord notice of his claim in 
writing, and that arbitrators should be cal- 
led in to settle the rent, or the amount of 
compensation, or such other matters as 
came within the scope of the Bill. If the 
arbitrators did not agree, the matter was to 
be referred to a jury at quarter-seasions. 
Therefore he (Lord Naas) repeated that 
compulsory valuation of rent, which was 
a novel principle in legislation—a most 
unjust principle, and one which he be- 
lieved the House would never for a mo- 
ment entertain—was the main feature of 
this measure. 

Mr. S. CRAWFORD complained that 
the noble Lord had misrepresented the pro- 
visions of the measure. 

Lorp NAAS: Well, then, I will refer 
to a speech of the hon. Gentleman him- 
self: the hon. Member for Rochdale says, 
‘* From a consideration of all the cireum- 
stances, I have come to the conclusion that 
any attempt to secure the tenant-right, 
unless accompanied by a measure for the 
adjustment of rent, is now hopeless.”’ After 
the declaration of that sentiment at a pub- 
lie meeting, the hon. Member, in now 
taking exception to his (Lord Naas’s) opin- 
ion on that part of the Bill, was only at- 
tempting to blind the House. The truth 
was, that the effect of this Bill would be 
to make the landlord a mere rent-charger 
on his estate; and if it became the law of 
the land, they would never find a landlord 
who would lay out a shilling on his own 
property, and by ‘‘one fell swoop’”’ every 
source of improvement would be shut up 
throughout the country. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said Ireland was ruined by absen- 
teeism: he (Lord Naas) most sincerely re- 
gretted that he must admit that a great 
many proprietors did not reside on their es- 
tates; but he would ask, was there ever a 
measure so eminently calculated to produce 
absenteeism as that, seeing that it went to 
deprive the landlord of almost all motive 
for taking an interest in his estate? The 
landlord would then have neither power nor 
incentive to discharge those duties so neces- 
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sary for his own and his tenant’s welfare. 
He believed the effect of the fourth clause 
would be to offer a premium on bad hus- 
bandry, and a direct inducement to the 
tenant to reduce the value of his farm. He 
would haye a direct interest in bringing 
down to the lowest possible amount the 
value of his land by bad farming, exhaust- 
ing crops, and other kinds of deterioration, 
for that would result in a reduction of rent; 
and he (Lord Naas) believed that nothing 
would so soon reduce Ireland to the condi- 
tion of a perfect desert as the operation of 
a clause like that. In the 10th Clause a 
most extraordinary enactment was to be 
found, which was nothing more nor less than 
a.so-called ‘‘ equitable’’ violation of all past 
contracts, That clause, after reciting the 
necesssity for a readjustment of rent in 
consequence of lands having been let under 
a system of protective duties, provided 
that tenants under lease made previous to 
the repeal of the corn laws, and since 
1815, might serve notice of surrender on 
the ground of their rent being too high, 
and claim compensation for improvements 
by arbitration, or the settlement of rent 
by arbitration. He contended that the 
effect of such a provision as that would be 
to smash every lease and contract, in 
respect to land, in Ireland, made subse- 
quently to 1815. Such a wild revolution 
in the rights of property was hardly ever 
attempted. The 14th Clause gave the 
tenant, in fact, the power of getting rid 
of his arrears ; so that the tenant who, 
through misfortune, or poverty, or neg- 
lect, would get into arrears, would have 
nothing to do but to call in arbitrators to 
decide how much of the arrears should 
be remitted—in short, to release him from 
all his liabilities. The last clause was the 
most sensible in the Bill—for in no other 
country would there be found men daring 
or wild. enough to propose such a law—it 
rovided that the Bill should only extend to 
reland. He would now make a few re- 
marks on the general question. The hon. 
Member for Rochdale called on him to re- 
peat the assertion he (Lord Naas) had made 
at Coleraine. He believed he had said no- 
thing to-day that he had not said there. He 
did say at Coleraine there was a necessity 
for a law which would give a tenant com- 
pensation for the improyements he had 
made. He said so still. He said also that 
the question was under the consideration of 
the Attorney General for Ireland, and the 
Government, and the Bills providing for it 
were in a forward state of preparation. 
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But he sai ing in the presenge 
hundreds of persons by the as 


tion of tenant-right—that he 
approved of the Bill of the hon. G 
the Member for Rochdale; that he 
sidered its details were both impolitie 
unjust; and that he should feel it to 
duty to oppose it in the House of 
mons. It was rather difficult to 
with Gentlemen who came down to 
House and pr measures for ¢ 
abling the tenantry of Ireland to 
all their engagements, and release 
from all their liabilities. But these 
tlemen thought of no class but themsel 
no interests but their own; there was a 
class in Ireland, the most numerous as 
well as the poorest and most miserable, 
on whom the whole brant of the femine 
had fallen, and who, he melerel, roe as 
much entitled to a fair share in the 
duce of the land as either the fa Aa pod 
the tenant; the class who lived by manual 
labour alone are entirely forgotten in this 
Bill. Hon. Gentlemen opposite took care 
enough of the tenant; he is to be protegt- 
ed and cherished; the landlord is to be sa- 
crificed for his benefit; his property is to be 
valued by the tenant himself; but they never 
re that a labourer should have a ya- 
luation of his day’s bire, or that those upon 
whose exertions, and upon whose stron 
arms, the prosperity of both landlord | 
tenant depended, should have the slightest 
rticipation in the benefits intended to 
be conferred by this Bill. It was entirel 
a measure for the benefit of one class, 
its utter selfishness was apparent through- 
out. He had no fear that such a Bill 
would ever be sanctioned by the House; 
but he did dread the continuation in Ire- 
land of an agitation whieh held out to 
the tenant-farmers hopes so chimerical 
that they could never- be realised. He 
dreaded an agitation which ht the 
tenant to look on the landlord ag his natu- 
ral enemy, and to depend on a mere Act 
of Parliament for that protection and aa- 
sistance which could alone spring from the 
cultivation of good feelings and mutual 
intercourse. e believed the agitation 
earried on by the Tenant League had had 
@ material effect in lowering the price of 
land in the country. Capitalists would not 
invest money in property which was to be 
subjected to such rude and violent at- 
tacks. He would, in conelusion, ask hon, 
Gentlemen who had charge of this Bill to 
pause before they continued the unfortu- 
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nate course they were now pursuing, by 
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pretending to support a Bill whose objects 


are unjust, whose details are impracticable 
—a Bill which held out hopes and expecta- 
tions that could never be realised—a Bill 
which he believed to be as vain a chimera 
as ever excited the feelings of a credulous 
and an excitable people. 

Mr. MOORE said, the noble Lord who 
had just addressed the House complained 
that the supporters of the Bill had not gone 
into its details so much as he could have 
wished; but the promoters complained that 
those who opposed the Bill had done no- 
thing else than go into its details. The 
noble Lord (Lord Naas) decried the details 
of the measure from beginning to end, but 
shirked its principle, and touched as he 
would have touched red hot iron the sub- 
ject which he (Mr. Moore) thought of the 
most vital importance to Ireland. The 
noble Lord admitted, however, that he was 
in favour of compensation for improve- 
ments, though he objected to this Bill. 
That being so, let the House come at once 
to a decision on the principle of the Bill, 
and afterwards amend its details in any 
way they might think fit in Committee. 
Last year they went into Committee on 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, with the 
solemn agreement that they were to alter 
in Committee every single word of that 
measure. The noble Lord said, if they 
passed this Bill it would leave untouched a 
mass of incongruous legislation having re- 
ference to this subject; but that was an 
argument which would equally apply to 
every attempt at legislation in that House. 
He (Mr. Moore) had the greatest respect 
for the right hon. Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Napier), but he 
could not but think he was guilty of dis- 
ingenuous treatment towards his country- 
men who took a deep interest in this 
question. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had really agreed to the principle of his 
Bill, as he said he had, it would save the 
Irish Members great trouble and the peo- 
ple of Ireland great anxiety if he would 
state what were the modifications of the 
existing law which he was prepared to em- 
body in his Bill. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not even given an inkling that 
the Bill he had to introduce was likely to 
be less evasive and delusive than the pro- 
mises which Irish Members had so often 
received on this subject from successive 
Governments. The antecedents of the 
right hon. Gentleman were not calculated 
to encourage such a hope. He had too 
high an opinion of the right hon. Gentle- 
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man’s character for consistency and honour 
to believe any such imputation for a single 
moment. Now every man who knew that 
his improvements were to be deemed ex- 
hausted at the end of nineteen years, would 
of course take care to exhaust them in 
that time. The point was that he should 
not exhaust them, but should go on im- 
proving. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland had said that 
his Bill was of an enabling character, and 
intended to confer freedom of purchase. 
That sounded very well; but he thought 
there was much to suspect about the state- 
ment. He believed the Bill the right hon. 
Gentleman was going to introduce had no- 
thing to do with the interests of the ten- 
ants, and that it was thoroughly and ex- 
elusively a Landlords’ Bill. What he ob- 
jected to was not the Bill, but the manner 
in which it had been introduced into the 
House. He opposed it because he believed 
that it was brought in under false pre- 
tences—that it stopped short at the very 
identical point it professed to legislate 
upon—and that it would give fresh licence 
to authority and greater impunity to power. 
What did the hon. and learned Gentleman 
mean by freedom of contract? Did he 
méan uncontrolled liberty to enter upon 
any contract whatever? Freedom of con- 
tract was a right limited by the public 
good; and the enforcement of a contract 
was only dealing out the measure of the 
just rights of the contractors. Contracts 
pernicious to society could not and ought 
not to be enforced. To return to an un- 
restricted licence in contracts would be to 
return to the rudest and most elementary 
forms of savage legislation. He confessed 
that one of the most formidable difficulties 
in the settlement of the Irish question was 
this, that every point raised, every sugges- 
tion offered for placing on a better footing 
the social ‘relations of Ireland, was dis- 
cussed and considered, not with reference 
to its intrinsic merits, but with respect and 
regard to the existing state of society in 
this kingdom. Now, he believed that 
England would be indulging in a far truer 
as well as a far higher notion of her na- 
tional capacities and national virtues if 
she could be induced to believe that her 
greatness, her wealth, and her power, were 
not produced by her laws, but in spite of 
them. It was not her Church laws, her 
corn laws, her game laws to which she 
owed her prosperity; such laws might re- 

ess her for the moment, but she would 

ve risen superior to them all. He wish- 
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ed he could induce England to consider 
this subject in another light—he wished 
he could induce them to view it apart from 
that composition of feudal follies which dis- 
their Statute-books. The questioa 

‘ore the House was, whether the pro- 
visions of the Bill were consistent with 
the broad eternal laws of right and justice, 
and whether they were suited to the state 
of society in Ireland, which, be it remem- 
bered, was an exceptional state of society. 
Look to an agricultural county in Eng- 
‘land. What was the landlord there, and 
what was the farmer? The landlord was 
the representative of a property conferring 
happiness upon its possessor, holding an 
pas ey and honourable position, and 
surrounded by historic recollections. The 
farmer was scarcely less honourable and in- 
dependent; he was the representative of the 
old yeomen, a time-honoured race. The 
reciprocal relations of both were twisted to- 
gether by the congenial associations of na- 
tive country and native race. These were 
the associations which bound them both to- 
gether. What need have they of the written 
law to regulate and control their relations ? 
Their contracts were not regulated by the 
written law, but by the law of the heart; 
and if the laws of Turkey were trans- 
planted into this kingdom, those relations 
—those contracts—would remain the same. 
It was far otherwise in Ireland. The land- 
lords there were aliens in blood, lan ‘ 
and religion. Their rights were founded 
in confiscation and rapine, and their most 
respectable hope was that the wrongs they 
Sok aandiaied would be forgotten and for- 
given. Now, what were the tenants? 
The tenants in his country were the des- 
cendants of a colony of convicts, exiled 
from their native land. The landlords had 
been the instruments of the law, the pea- 
sants had been the victims. The one hated 
the other with a just and natural hatred, 
for which they would both have to make 
atonement, and there was no sympathy of 
race between them; no feeling of humanity 
to. unite them. Christianity itself seemed 
to be an element of repulsion; they hated 
each other for the love of God; and com- 
mon misfortune, which is found to unite all 
other men, only served to disunite them; 
and they now sat upon the same raft, with 
hungry eyes, thirsting for each other’s 
blood. It was a lamentable fact that here 
were two races of men, both rightly con- 
stituted, brought into dangerous collision, 
because both had been the victims of evil 
circumstances and evil systems, which had 
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ne ge 3 minds the instincts of 
umanity an @ precepts of religion. 
What was the Irish Tandlord’s position on 
the soil? His original title was derived 
from confiscation. The tenant had no se- 
curity, no property, in the land. He took 
a piece of waste land, he fenced it, he pre- 
served it from exposure, he drained the 
morass, he erected the walls which sheltered 
man and beast. These might not be very 
scientific improvements—they were those 
which the capitalist would fail to accom- 
plish, and they were the work of the ten- 
ant. What was the result? His pro- 
perty in them was torn from him—they 
were grasped and sucked into the omni- 
verous vortex of what was called property. 
Here was an instance. The tenant took 
a piece of mere moorland soil; the most 
scientific capitalist could not reclaim it; 
how did the honest peasant succeed? By 
devoting to it his labour from year to year, 
at the bare price of existence; that was to 
say, he invested all the difference between 
the fair wages of labour and that which 
would support human life with the com- 
monest necessaries. At the end of twenty- 
one years, when he had created a little 
property of his own on the surface of the 
soil, he found the fruits snatched from the 
lips of himself and his children. [Mr. 
Conotty: Is he turned out?] He is 
turned out, unless he consents to pay an 
increased rent, and whether he was en- 
tirely evicted, or subjeéted to an increased 
rent, the crime was just as great, for he 
had still been robbed of the just fruits of 
his labour. That was his answer to the 
interruption of the hon. Gentleman. Well, 
then, Christianity, humanity, and common 
sense united in saying that this was an 
abominable wrong. It was then their ob- 
ject to redress it. Did the law, however, 
interfere on one side or the other? Sup- 
se the tenant, two or three years before 
is lease determined, resolved on procuring 
from the soil the utmost amount of profit 
that it would return, and for that pu 
proceeded to burn the surface, did the law 
stand neuter? No; he was liable to a 
fine of 101. per acre. The law would not 
allow waste. It was vain to show that he 
was only wasting what he had created. 
There was not one word in the Act of Par- 
liament for improvements, but it interfered 
with waste. If it interfered at all it ought 
to interfere equally. If it came in to 
scourge the poor, it ought also to come in 
to shield the poor. But did the law deal 
out the same measure of justice to the rich 
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man? He answered, No, A 
I os take 500 or 1,000 acres of the 
richest land in Ireland; he might plant 
every acre with trees, and register them 
without the consent of the landlord; and 
when his lease determined he might call 
upon the landlord to pay him for every 
une of them; if he refused, he might bring 
him before a jury and the justices of the 
sessions, who would grant him compen- 
sation. Failing that resource, he might 
eut them down, leaving the land a mass of 
stumps of trees. The law did not call 
that a waste, because it was interfering 
on behalf of one of the privileged classes 
who made the law. The Irish people 
called on them to extend these laws. If 
it was wise to extend protection over the 
forests, it was equally wise to extend it 
over potatoes and corn. The origin of 
these laws was to encourage planting in 
Ireland; but if it were just and wise to 
encourage trees, how much more so would 
it be to encourage good husbandry in 
Ireland? Their legislation had trampled 
out the middle class in Ireland. The ex- 
press intention of their laws was to divide 
the population into two classes: one to 
possess all the rights of property; the 
other, as Mr. Burke declared, to be drawers 
of water and diggers of turf. What was 
the consequence? The people were flying 
from them. It was no light matter for 
an empire to lose millions from among the 
most martial of her population, and that 
at a moment when danger was at their 
doors. They might look round when the 
day of trial came; they might look round 
for that gallant race which stood up be- 
tween France and England at Quatre Bras 
and at Waterloo. If the population that 
were flying from them into a strange and 
hostile country were emigrating to their 
own possessions, they might derive conso- 
lation from the fact that there would be 

e between them. But it was not so. 
The had found another world on this side 
of Heaven, where their first hope was to 
obtain a refuge from the Power which op- 
pressed them, and their next was future 
v 


gentleman 


engeance. 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
he was anxious before the House came to 
a division to address a few observations 
upon the subject of the Bill, the more 
po agprmd as he had taken some part in 
this question. The hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down would pardon him for 
saying that, in the very eloquent speech 
which he had delivered, he had carefully 
Mr, Moore 
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avoided any diseussion on the principles or 
details of the precise measure under con- 
sideration. Now, upon questions of this 
kind, which were intended to settle rela- 
tions so important as those existing be- 
tween landlord and tenant, it was neces- 
sary to take a sound practical view. He 
felt himself compelled to vote against the 
second reading of the Bill, not becatise he 
objected to the details of the measure only; 
for such was his opinion of the i im 

ance of the question, that, if he did not 
object to the principle, he would waive his 
objections to the details, in the hope that 
they might be amended in Committee, 
and that they would be there enabled to 
devise a measure which would confer prac- 
tical benefit upon the country. He should 
be sorry to Believe that the description 
which they had just heard given of the 
relations between landlords and tenants in 
Ireland, was applicable to all the pro- 
vinces. He was not so well acquainted with 
the province of Connaught; but in other 
parts of Ireland he could undertake to say 
that no such antagonism, hostility, and wn- 
friendly feeling existed between the land- 
lords and their tenants as the hon. Member 
had described. If that description was 
borne out by the facts, he should regard 
any attempt to improve such a state of 
things by legislation as completely hope- 
less. The hon. Gentleman said that the 
Bills introduced upon this subject by for- 
mer Governitents were a mere delusion. 
For himself he could say—and he was sure 
he might assert the same of tie Duke of 
Newcastle and others who had preceded 
him in office, that they would never lend 
themselves to a delusion of any kind— 
but for himself he could say, that when he 
undertook this subject upon entering office, 
he did so with the bond fide view of ¢on- 
ferring some benefit on the country. This 
difficulty, however, met him upon the very 
threshold, that they were endeavouring to 
do by Act of Parliament that which could 
only be done by mutual agreement. Then 
there was this other difficulty—that no 
Government who meddled with this ques- 
tion attempted to deal with retrospective 
improvements, or, in other words, to super- 
sede existing contracts. The first Bill he 
introduced had only reference to prospec- 
tive improvements. That Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee, upon which there 
were & great number of Gentlemen ¢on- 
nected with Ireland. When the Bill came 
out of that Committee, it was too laté to 
proceed with it during that Session. Ii 
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1849 he introduced the second Bill upon this 
subject, and that Bill also only dealt with 
prospective improvements. It was founded 
on certain arrangements which had previ- 
ously been entered into between the land- 


lord and tenant; and those arrangements | ‘ 


were carried out by what he must admit 
was a complicated machinery. He would 
venture to prophesy that no Bill could be 
introduced which would be hampered by 
a complicated machinery, the satisf 
working of which would not in the end 
be doubtful. When he introduced that 
Bill to the House, his noble Friend the 
Member for Down immediately asked him 
whether or not the Bill contained pro- 
visions of retrospective improvement ? 
Upon being answered that it did not, 
he immediately replied that that answer 
was quite sufficient, and that the Bill 
would not give satisfaction to the country; 
and, in fact, an opinion hostile to the Bill 
having been spread through the country, 
he did not think that he could earry it 
through the House with any hope of giving 
satisfaction; and indeed the extreme ex- 
pectations which had been kept up outside 
these walls, rendered it impossible for 
them to legislate satisfactorily upon the 
subject. The hon. Member for Rochdale 
had now introduced his Bill; and it was 
presented to them as one which had re- 
ceived the general approbation of the ten- 
antry, and the sanction of the Tenant 
League of Ireland. Now, the tenant-right 
which prevailed in Ulster was founded on 
mutual understanding and good will; and 
it was impossible to introduce such an un- 
derstanding and good will by compulsory 
enactment; and if they could, to introduce 
everywhere a compulsory system of the 
kind, would be nothing more nor less than 
to punish every indulgent and moderate 
landlord. Suppose a gentleman whose 
land at a rackrent was worth 30s. an 
acre, was content to take 20s., in order 
to leave his tenants a wide margin, and 
in order that they might live comfortably 
and be well fed and clothed with their 
families: what would be the result? Why, 
that the tenant would sell his interest at 
the higher value, and the landlord would, 
after all, have inflicted upon him a rack- 
rented tenantry. The very preamble of 
the Bill was contradictory; it stated— 


“ Whereas, it has long been the practice in 
Treland, that lands are let to the tenants occupy- 
ing the same on determinable tenures, or at will, 
or from year to year, without written agreement, 
anid without any suitable buildings or other neces- 
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occupying tenants such have 

just cause of com from to 

pope perm without any for the value of 
ir beneficial interest by their capital 


pryrampsiogine. papas 0 spr ns un pom 
it appears that as a remedy for the aforesaid causes 


if int a custom known the 
detory | Pi acantright” has been established in te fo. 
vinee of and more particalarly in thos 


parts called the Ulster Plantation, aé to 
which custom a right of continued occu is 
enjoyed by the tenant in possession, subject to 
the payment of the rent to which he is or 
such change of rent as shall be afterwards 

from time to time by fair valuation, with a 

to sell his occupation to any solvent tenant to 
whom the landlord shall not make reasonable 
objection, and that such tenant shall not be 
evicted by the landlord without being permitted 
to sell his interest, or else being the land- 
lord the value thereof, as if sold to a solvent 
tenant ; and whereas on the faith of this custom, 
in districts wherein it has been established, valu- 
able improvements have been made, and repeated 
sales of property have taken place, and the pre- 
sent occupiers are now generally in possession by 
the purchase of former tenants’ interests in 
premises; and in accordance with the said custom 
increased rents have been assessed on and paid 
by tenants in consequence of the increased pro- 
ductive power and letting value of lands created 
by the improved culture of the soil under the 
said custom: and whereas by the demand and 
enforcement of excessive rents, through the means 
of an unrestrained power of eviction, tenants 

be deprived of their just rights under the s 
custom, and of the enjoyment of the fruits of 
their labour and capital, without any adequate 
compensation for the same ; and it is expedient to 
give a more effectual protection to such tenants ; 
and whereas in other parts of Ireland where the 
aforesaid custom does not prevail, there is no 
security for capital expended by the tenant, and 
divers evils have arisen therefrom, and it is neces- 
sary that speedy remedies be devised for tlie 
same.” 

Why, if there existed such a custom and 
such a right as recited, no legislation was 
required, and there cannot be an unre- 
strained power of eviction. The two first 
clauses defined what was a landlord, and 
what was a tenant, and what was a fair 
rent—which was defined to. be the land- 
lord’s just proportion of the money value 
of the gross produce, according to the 
market price of such produce, which 
the lands in the occupation of the tenant 
were capable of yielding under a fair 
system of improvement and culture. Not 
to pursue these definitions, he would mere- 
ly say that a lawsuit. was contained in 


every one of them. Their object ought 
to be, as far as possible, to discourage 
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litigation in Ireland, but least of all should 
they encourage it between landlord and 
tenant; and if they defined the rights of the 
two classes, both would be inclined rigidly 
to adhere to them. He should not allude 
to the method of fixing rents by arbitra- 
tion. He felt that se. a system was im- 
possible, and if it were not, it would be 
the worst system that could be introduced. 
If the landlord was to pay for every im- 
sage made upon the soil, they would 

ave to adopt the Scotch system—where, 
if the tenant in occupation did not farm 
his land in a husband-like manner, there 
was a power of taking him before a court 
of justice; and if he did not find security 
for the proper cultivation of his farm for a 
given number of years—he thought five— 
the landlord was put in possession of the 
farm. Such a system would produce univer- 
sal dissatisfaction. Suppose a person to be 
depending upon a farm, the rental of which 
was 5001. a year. The tenant might lay out 
1,0001. upon the improvement of the farm, 
ard then give notice that he meant to give 
up the farm. But if the landlord were 
not able to pay the 1,0001., which it was 
not likely he would be able to do, the ten- 
ant would then be entitled to hold his 
farm, and to pay no rent till the value of 
these improvements was paid. He was 
surprised that hon. Gentlemen who dis- 
approved of every detail in the Bill should 
yet express an intention to vote for the 
second reading, in the hope that it might 
be amended in Committee. He could not 
take that course, because the two prin- 
ciples of the Bill—the retrospective com- 
pulsory improvement clause and the clauses 
for the compulsory valuation of rent— 
were what he could never approve of. If 
the measure were passed into a law, there 
was not a gentleman in Ireland who would 
know what his property was worth; and 
no man would buy an estate subject to such 
encumbrances as these. Hitherto, Par- 
liament had acted upon the principle that, 
however heavy the charges upon the land 
in Ireland might be, at all events the pro- 

rietors should know what they were. 

hat was a sound and just principle to 
adopt; but it was entirely abrogated by 
this measure. Though he had had no Bill 
of his own to present to the House during 
the present Session, yet it had been his 
intention to have submitted a measure to 
the late Government, upon the subject, 
which, if carried into effect, would have 
accomplished very great changes in the 
law of landlord and tenant in Ireland. 


Sir W. Somerville 
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However, it was of no use alluding to 
those matters now: the question was in 
the very competent hands of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the Attorney 
General for Ireland; and all he could 
say was, that he would be happy to afford 
that right hon. Gentleman every assist- 
ance in his power. He did not think any 
House of Commons would pass such a 
measure as the present; and he, for one, 
would vote against the second reading. 
Mr. REYNOLDS regretted that an 
experience of five years in office as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had not enabled the 
right hon. Baronet who had just spoken 
to make a more practical speech on this 
subject. Though he (Mr. Reynolds) had 
not the honour to represent an agricul- 
tural community, he represented a consti- 
tuency which felt anxious for the passing 
of a measure to settle the vexed ques- 
tion of the relations between landlord and 
tenant; and he referred in proof to a pe- 
tition agreed to by a public meeting held 
in Dublin, and presided over by the Lord 
Mayor. The question was one that had 
agitated Ireland, not for one year, nor for 
two years, but for hundreds of years, dur- 
ing which period, he was sorry to say, the 
existence of the feelings which led to the 
present agitation, could be traced in Ireland 
in characters of blood. Was the late Sec- 
retary for Ireland prepared to leave the 
country in that condition? He objected to 
the principle of this Bill; but the fact was, 
that in the Bill which the right hon. Baro- 
net introduced some years ago, the same 
principle was contained, for provision was 
made for retrospective compensation on 
the understanding that it was not to ex- 
ceed three years’ rent. Was he now pre- 
pared to leave Ireland in its present state ? 
The right hon. Baronet had referred. the 
House to the measures promised by the 
right hon. the Attorney General for Ire- 
land; but what security had he that the 
right hon. Gentleman would not be on the 
bench before he could bring one of his Bills 
into Parliament ? The right hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman had already passed more pro- 
missory notes of a political character than 
any other learned Gentleman in his position 
had ever done before, and he doubted if he 
would be able to pay them when ‘‘ at ma- 
turity.”’ It had oozed out that the wit- 
nesses before the Crime and Outrage Com- 
mittee, of which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (the Attorney General for Ireland) 
was chairman, declared in substance that 
the agrarian outrages in some northern 
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counties were traceable to the non-settle- 
ment of the pera os re 
Every day that exodus which was depriving 
Ireland, fe only of the property, of 
the bone and sinew and intelligence, of the 
country, continued to a destructive extent; 
and this stream of forced and destructive 
emigration was caused by the refusal of the 
Legislature to do justice to the occupiers of 
the land. While the banks of England and 
of Scotland issued more paper than they 
were allowed by law to do, the banks in 
Ireland, on the contrary, issued 2,000,0000. 
less than the amount she was legally entitled 
to have in circulation. Why was this? It 
was because every source of wealth and 
rosperity in that country was dried up. 
He Field in his hand an official return of 
the produce of the estates sold in Ireland 
under the Encumbered Estates Act, from 
the 25th of October, 1849, to the 31st of 
January, 1852. In Leinster the estates 
sold produced 1,325,8961.; in Munster, 
1,698,4871.; in Ulster, 950,1357.; and in 
Connaught, 708,3571.; making, with the 
fractions, a total of 4,682,8771., and show- 
ing that in the province of Ulster, where 
the tenant-right prevailed, the number of 
sales were the least, except Connaught, 
which was in a most unsettled state. The 
number of landlords who had been sold out 
was 559, and the number of purchasers was 
1,640. The number of aéres actually sold 
was 6,698,328, the total number of statute 
acres in Ireland being 20,000,000; so that 
about one-third of the land in Ireland had 
been sold in order to realise 4,500,0000. 
He had selected the amounts produced in 
four counties in each province, which would 
ut the point more clearly before the House. 
Tn the first three provinces there did not 
exist any tenant-right. Leinster—County of 
Dublin, 225,6281.; Meath, 320,000I.; Kil- 
kenny, 148,000/.; Westmeath, 165,000/.; 
total, 858,628/. Munster—County of Cork, 
626,7851.; Limerick, 424,3711.; Tipperary, 
232,0001.; Waterford, 122,0371.; total, 
1,405,193. Connaught—County of Gal- 
way, 436,7561.; Mayo, 158,5541.; Ros- 
common, 77,8071.: Sligo, 19,000U.; total, 
692,1171. He would now mention four coun- 
ties in Ulster where tenant-right existed. 
Armagh, 35,0001.; Donegal, 38,4051. ; 
Down, 102,015/.; Londonderry, 7,0151.; 
total, 182,535. Here then it ap 
that, while in the four counties in Ulster 
the estates sold produced only 182,5351., 
the produce of estates sold in four Met: 
in the ill-regulated and impoveris! 
vince of Connaught amounted to wenaly 
VOL. CXXI. {rurep szrizs.]} 
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700,0007. What was the cause of this 
difference? Was it not obviously to be 
traced to the fact that tenant-right existed 
in Ulster, and Tid not exist in ht, 
Leinster, or Munster? On an examination 
of the estates offered for sale in the Incum- 
bered Estates Court, it would be found that 
those landlords whose estates were most 
hopelessly embarrassed, were those who had 
refused to ise tenant-right, and who 
had treated their tenants with the 
cruelty. The House must do something with 
these figures. The people would not bear 
the existing state of things any longer. 
They were being led on upon this question 
by their spiritual teachers, and they must ul- 
timately prevail. The hon. Gentleman then 
read a statement, showing how the relative 
importance of the British nation, as com- 
pared with the United States, had sensibly 
changed within the last ten years. The 
increase of the British population from 
1831 to 1841 was 2,668,572; whereas 
the increase from 1841 to 1851 was only 
432,707. But the increase of population 
in the United States during those last ten 
years was computed at 6,204,133. And 
of what did the increase in the two cases 
consist? In Great Britain the increase 
was by births, whereas the increase in the 
United States was made up to a great ex- 
tent of the male population of Ireland, full- 
wn men, who were driven by oppression 
from the land of their birth to seek shelter 
and protection in that country. He hoped 
the Neate would read the Bill a second 
time, so that it might be made a Bill 
in Committee. They had been told to wait, 
but the people of Ireland were tired of wait- 
ing. A general election was approaching; 
and although he did not wish to hear the 
ery of ‘* No Popery,”’ or of “* Protection,” 
yet it was quite possible to raise a ery 
Fm Sharman Crawford’s Bill. [ Derisive 
cheers.| Yes; and he would give those 
hon. Gentlemen who chcered full notice, 
that wherever he could by precept or ex- 
ample rouse the people of Ireland to a due 
sense of the value of that measure, he 
should not only deem it patriotic, but a re- 
ligious duty on his part todo so. In con- 
clusion he felt it his duty to caution the 
House — rejecting this measure of 
justice. This was not a question of a polit- 
ical or sectarian character; the Catholic 
clergy of the south and west had joined the 
Presbyterian clergy of the north, and were 
the leaders in every movement to force this 
uestion on the attention of Parliament. 
his was a combination not to be disre- 
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ed, ot that House might rest pres 
neither peace nor pele co 
éxist in Ireland until a re 4 ample 
measure of tenant-right was eonceded. 
Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, the 
prs Bivern apy whe had just sat mee 
n by complaining that the s 
of the late Chief re Nea was ¥ a 
ene speech; but though the hon. 
ember himself had addressed the House 
for more than half an hour, yet he had 
searcely alluded to the Bill under discus- 
sion, or ventured to show that the princi- 
ples which he assumed to be in the Bill 
were really there; but he avoided the ques- 
tion altogether, confining himself to an en- 
deavour to influence by fears those Mem- 
bers whom he could not hope to persuade 
by argument. He had not attempted to 
show that the Bill was calculated to meet 
any one of the evils that existed in Ire- 
land; but he held out a threat that he 
would raise a cry in Ireland on the subject. 
But the British Parliament was not to 
be influenced by such an appeal to their 
fears. The hon. Member then talked of 
the people being led on by their clergy, 
and all who knew Ireland Jia that was 
too much the case; but still he believed 
there was more independence among the 
laity of Ireland than most people imagined, 
and he trusted they pA pe be led by 
their clerical agitators to make so absurd 
@ measure as this the foundation of their 
support or opposition to candidates at the 
coming elections. He had threatened the 
hon. Member for Donegal (Mr. Conolly)-— 
the only threat, he believed, which the 
hon. Member was capable of carrying out 
—with being stopped by the shouts of a 
mob if he attempted to express his opin- 
ions in Ireland. He could only say, that, 
though the hon. Member might thus lend 
himself to a vindictive and a selfish agita- 
tion, yet he trusted that neither he nor 
any other man would so be able to sub- 
merge the principles of liberty and fair 
dealing as to prevent his hon. Friend from 
fairly and manfully expressing his convic- 
tions. He might also allude to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. Moore), 
whose talents few would deny, but who 
had, in his speech on the question, shirked 
both the principle and the details of the 
measure. The only reference he made to 
the Bill was to say, that he was prepared 
in Committee to alter every line and every 
syllable. This pie that his good sense 
the absurdity of its con- 
e said he would vote for its prinei- 


fully appreciate 
tents. 
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le; but he carefully guarded himself from 
cane ahs that principle was, and fron 
attempting to prove that it could be legi 
timately derived from the sane a 
Bill. In fact, the speeches that pose 
made on the opposite side were lit 
better than election speeches. It was not 
sagen remarkable that n>, AA, Member 
who professed to approve of and support 
i Bill; had a wee to show fron iia 
clauses, that it co eure any existing 
evil in Ireland. They all avoided it as an 
unclean thing, and indulged in popular 
declamation on other topics; they also all 
avoided a statement of the erying evils 
and dreadful oppression that were su 

to justify this extraordinary interference 
with social arrangements, and this arbi- 
trary meddling in the contracts of free in- 
dividuals. If landlords did cheat their 
tenantry and rob them of the just fruits 
of their industry, why was it not exhibited ? 
Why were not instances adduced and casea 
substantiated, so that such infamy should 
be held up to the reprobation of the public ? 
Nothing of this kind was even attempted; 
which he could only attribute to the fact, 
that such misconduct did not exist: cer- 
tainly in his oonnly such things were un- 
known, and would be sively repro- 
bated if attempted. But this was altogether 
a selfish agitation. It was melancholy to 
see men thus sacrificing the dearest rights 
of Ireland—ready to destroy the privi- 
leges of property and the rights of in- 
ee BE gin ds ate oy ae them 
—sever the dearest relations of life, 
check the progress of industry and im- 
provement—and all to serve their own 
selfish interests at the coming election. 
That was the clue to explain how it was 
that the real interests of Ireland were so 
often negleeted. With regard to the Bill 
itself, he had no hesitation in characteris- 
ing it as of a dangerous and revolutionary 
character—it was a middleman’s Bill— 
embodying the principle of robbing the 
landlord and spoliating the cottier. He 
acquitted the hon. Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. S. Crawford) of any intention to ef- 
fect all this mischief; but he did not ac- 
quit him of attempting to carry out a mea- 
sure which was so mischievous and repre- 
hensible; and he told him fairly that he 
was convinced the hon. Gentleman was not 
the author of this Bill. He was convinced 
he was not the author of the Bill; for in 
none of the measures heretofore introduced 
by the hon. Member, was there any attempt 
at so unconstitutional a principle as that 
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t to be introduced by the t 
pe Rese & thor, he. 
had no right, by legislation on a subject he 


did not understand, to endanger property 
to the value of many millions, - 


to think he had a heaven-born right  e the 


rsons’ affairs 


m with other 


arbitrarily to decide how free men were to 
conduct their own ents. The au- 


thor, whoever he was, while attempting to 
legislate upon what he called pip p 
had not even made himself master of w. 
the tenant-right claimed was: it was a 
subject which required more practical and 
local knowledge than the hon. Member 
seemed to possess: The author of the Bill 
had referred to the custom of tenatit-right 
existing in Ulster, but he had not ra th 
the trouble to make himself master of the 
details; and the consequence was that he 
had brought into question property to the 
extent of hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
bisa: his oenetineate had received, and 
ought they énj with perfect security; 
but which < paral of This Bill, by i 
blundering allusions to it, had now put in 
peril. The definition of tenant-right in 
the preamble was inaccurate, and involved 
a principle of valuation which was not 
known or recognised where tenant-right 
existed in the utmost security. The real 
author of the measure he believed to be 
one of those clerical leaders before whom 
the hon. Member for Dublin wished to make 
the House quail—a Presbyterian clergyman 
of the name of Rutherford. Much confusion 
must have existed in the mind of the per- 
son who drew up the Bill; its language was 
everywhere eontradictory and irreconcile- 
able, Thus, in one part of the preamble 
it was said that tenant-right was a remedy 
for certain evils there set forth, whereas in 
another part of the same preamble it was 
said that tenant-right was no remedy at 
all, but that its operation was to enable 
the landlords to raise great and excessive 
rents. The definition of tenant-right in 
the Bill was such that he defied any one to 
point to any district in Ireland where such 
@ eustom as there deseribed was to be 
found; and the effect had already been, as 
he had said, to raise the question in some 
quarters of the propriety of tenant-right 
altogether, thus Nistarbing the property of 
many of his (the noble Lord’s) constituents, 
He readily admitted all the difficulties that 
beset the subject, and he must remind 
the House that it was one thing to permit 
the existence of what was already estab- 
ished, and quite another thing to establish 
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same thing by legislation in_ places, 
wi te eat 
was en- 

aat-righs which bed. made Ulster what it. 
was; it was the uege org Ss ig és Of 
bs roomie ot ines Sen eee To 
t. It would not, ) Ds- 
0 a other dares without peed 
ing wholly inoperative; for the ence 
those fobite of thought aud soctal dha: 
racteristics which had led to its creation 
in Ulster, would render it quite in - 
cable amongst a tion of a to 
different character, [ Ories of “ Divide! 
He admitted that the a Vig Ay 5 
to express its impatience, but hoped ed 
they would bear vith him for a few mo- 


ments longer, as he represented = 
stituenc thsi would be considerably af- 
fected by this Bill. He had stated that 
the principle of this Bill was to rob 
landlord, and to oppress the cottier; for the 
tenant, who frequently paid his rent to the 
landlord out of the labour of the cottier, 
was not responsible to the latter for his 
share in the improvements, while it was 
provided that if a tenant at will wished his 
rent reduced, he had but to give notice that 
he intended to leave the farm, claim for im- 
provements, get his cise before a jury, and 
then he pie remain without paying rent 
at all until the claim was settled; and the 
House need hardly be reminded that, as 
every tenant was invited to claim compen- 
sation and to refuse any rent until a 









matter was settled, and had also i) fi t 
te appeal to a jury, it was im 
all these Prot to be settled for pe 
years, even if all the usual law business 
was suspended, and the assistant barristers 
and J were to devote their whole 
time to the disputes between tenants and 
landlords, But no such power was pro- 
for the poor cottier; his whole capi- 
tal was his labour; his wretchedly ill paid 
and tyrannically exacted labour was the 
source of nearly all the improvements that 
were made, Was this to be protected? Alas! 
no; and this was no ateidental omission, i 
was the real principle of the Bill. Heh 
been often asked whether me romney t 
this Tenant Right Bill; and when he asked 
the promoters, in return, what they intend- 
ed to do in order that the cottier might 
have the benefit of it, he was invariably 
met with a burst of indignation, The eot- 
tier, indeed! He did not take in the. tenant- 
right newsapers—he did not subscribe to 
the empl ya fund—he did not vote ; 
Members of Parliament: what claim could 
L 2 ‘ 
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he have to benefit? And this was the 
morality of this unprincipled agitation, by 
which many hoped to obtain seats in Par- 
liament. But even this did not represent 
all the injury done to the cottier. He is 
now r, and often helpless: this Bill 
would make him hopeless. At present, in 
cases of gross oppression, he can appeal 
from the middleman to the landlord, and 
often with success. He looked to him for 
rotection, and knew he was anxious for 
bis welfare; but pass this Bill, and the 
wretched cottier would see his former pa- 
tron at the mercy of the middleman, and 
actually see him forced to pay sums of 
money in consideration of the improve- 
ments created by his own ill-requited la- 
bour, whilst the middleman would deny 
him any share in the money thus obtained 
on account of his exertions. See how 
carefully the cottier is excluded. The 
definition of tenant shuts him out, and the 
iniquitous third clause “mre 4 says that 
all improvements shall presumed to 
have been done by the occupying tenant; 
thus asserting a fact against all evidence 
and truth, for the purpose of enabling the 


middleman to exact remuneration from his | 
| forth.~ As long as he thought the late 


landlord for the labour of his cottier, who 
is deprived of all power of asserting any 
such claim against the occupying tenant. 
The Bill was a mere rechaufé of the 
old repeal agitation. The tenant-right 
agitation was led by the same men, and 
was worked by the same machinery and 
the same demagogues. These patriots 
would not work without money. All Irish 
patriotism was professional. They had had 
the insolence to assess his county to the 
amount of 9407. They held a public 
meeting, but the good sense of the farmers 
saw through their duplicity—the meeting 
was a total failure; they did not get as 
many pence as they had claimed pounds, 
and they have never ventured to show 
their faces in the county town since. 
The Rev. Mr. Rutherford, the real author 
of the Bill, had urged the tenantry “‘ to 
combine, so that all the landlords would be 
in the poorhouse.”” That was the principle 
of the Bill. [** Hear, hear!”’] Yes, the 
clauses by which that principle was carried, 
could be readily pointed out. The men who 
| sesagren it were the mere agents of a 

ly called the Tenant League, and he as- 
serted the Tenant League was the remains 
of the old agitation with which Ireland was 
too familiar. He called on the House to 
reject so wild a measure; and he would, 
in conclusion, remind the House that all 
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the wealth and of Belfast had’ 
arisen under the same laws that left the 
rich soil of the western counties sterile 
and wretched. It was not legislation 
that was required, but self-reliance, in- 
dividual exertion, and enterprise. These 
real elements of national wealth, would be 
destroyed and driven from the land by 
such an enactment as this. 

Mr. NAPIER wished to say, as some 
observations had been made respecting the 
course he’had pursued, by the hon. Member 
for Dublin (Mr. Reynolds), that for the 
last two years, as an independent Member 
of the House, he had endeavoured to pro- 
duce a good Landlord and Tenant Bill, be- 
lieving such a measure to be essential to 
the welfare of Ireland, and he had there- 
fore sat upon the Commission which had 
been alluded to, though little good had re- 
sulted from its labours, beyond those which 
arose from the continual discussion of an 
important subject. He had placed in the 
hands of two friends of his all the papers 
in his possession which bore upon the 
matter, and they had produced a book 
which he thought extremely useful, though 





he did not agree in all the views it set 


| Parliament would take up a Bill founded 
on the views enunciated in the book, he 
had not brought ferward any measure in 
|reference to the state of landlord and 
| tenant in Ireland ; but when he found they 
did not intend to propose any satisfactory 
Bill, he set to work to embody in some 
| Bills the substance of the work to which 
he alluded, and he had at the present mo- 
ment the draughts of three Bills prepared 
on the subject. The first was a consolida- 
tion of nearly 70 statutes relating to the 
law between landlord and tenant. The 
second had reference to the consolidation 
of leasing powers, and arranged the terms 
of letting land, so far as a contract between 
two parties was concerned ; and the third 
Bill was to provide compensation for im- 
provements to the industrious tenant, 
though the difficulty of arranging ma- 
chinery sufficiently simple to be useful, 
and not conflicting with those fixed princi- 
ples which he never would consent to dis- 
turb, was not to be lightly regarded. He 
had brought forward these Bills with no 
view to landlord interest, but rather with a 
sympathy for the industrious tenant; and 
he had framed them, he sincerely and un- 
affectedly declared, with every desire to 
do good to the Irish tenantry. These 
three Bills were now under the considera- 
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tion of Government, and he need only say 
that he would not have degraded his office, 
his character, and his labours by bringing 
them forward for any electioneering pur- 


is. SHARMAN CRAWFORD re- 
plied, and complained he had been rather 
unfairly treated by hon. Members, who 
supposed that he was the tool of any man 
or of any body of men. 
good or evil there was in the Bill, he alone 
was responsible. There was no Bill with- 
out defects; and if the House went into 
Committee upon the Bill, he would gladly 
eR to any suggestions to improve it in 
tail. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 57 ; Noes 
167: Majority 110. 


List of the Aves. 
Adair, R. A. S. Magan, W. H. 
, Sir A Maher, N. V. 
Barron, Sir H. W. T. 
Bass, M, T Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Bellew, R. M illigan, R. 
Blake, M. J. Monsell, W. 
Bright, J. Moore, G. H 
Burke, Sir T. J, Murphy, F. S. 
Butler, P. S, Norreys, Sir D. J 
Castlereagh, Visct Nugent, Sir P. 
Cobden, R. ’Brien, J 
Cogan, W. H. F O’Brien, Sir T 
Corbally, M. E. O’Connell, M. J. 
Devereux, J. T O’Flaherty, A. 
Fox, R. M. Perfect, 
French, F. Power, N. 
Goold, W. Rawdon, Col. 
Grace, 0. D, J Reynolds, J 
Grattan, H Sadleir, J 
Greene, J. Scrope, G. P. 
Heard, J. I. Scully, F. 
Henry, A. Scully, V. 
Higgins, G. G. O. Sullivan, M. 
Howard, P. H. Tennent, R. J. 
Howard, Sir R. Thompson, Col, 
Keating, R. Wakley, T. 
Keogh, W. Walmsley, Sir J. 
K w, J. TELLERS. 
Lawless, hon. C Crawford, W. S. 
M‘Cullagh, W. T Roche, E. B, 
List of the Noxs. 
Adderley, C. B Blandford, Marq. of 
Anson, Visct. Bonham-Carter, J. 
Arkwright, G Booth, Sir R, G, 
Bailey, C. Bowles, Adm. 
Bailey, J. Bremridge, R. 
Baillie, H. J Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Baldock, E. H. Brisco, M. 
Bankes, rt. hon. G Brooke, Sir A. B 
Barrington, Visct. Brotherton, J. 
Barrow, W. H. Bruce, Lord E. 
" Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buck, L. W. 


For whatever 
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Drummond, H. H. 
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amended, 7B 
— Pab sn ¢greed 4 ill put of 


The House adjourned at one minute be- 
fore Six o’elock. — 
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Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the business on the paper, 
Houge adjourned till To-morrow, 
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Mincrzs.] New Watr.—For Perth, v, the Rt. 
Hon. Fox Maule, now Lord Panmure. 
Pusuic Brts.—1° New Zealand Government. 
2° Grand Juries (Metropolitan District) ; Stamp 
- Dnuties (Ireland) Continuance ; Property Tax. 
3° Stock in Trade. 


MILITIA BILL. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee; Mr. Bernal in the 
chair. 

Clause 1. 

Mr. JACOB BELL said, he meant to 
oppose the Bill ynder all cireumstances, 
not from any facetious motive, but because 
he had a most unmitigated aversion to the 
measure, Had any real urgency existed 
‘when it was brought Yeewail by the late 
Government, the whole House would have 
united for the defence of the country; but 
instead of that, the opportunity was taken 
for party discussions, and for bringin 
about a change in the Government. He 
thought this was a demonstration justly 
calculated to excite complaint from our 
neighbours abroad. It had not been shown 
that there was any real danger of a 
sion from. the other side of the Channel. 
It might with greater truth be said that 
the danger of aggression was on this side 
oply, for certainly we had committed every 
description of ession which coyld be 
effected by words. He was not alluding 
to the public papers merely, which every- 
body knew were apt to take up any topic 
calculated to ig a little pe, ea in 
the public mind, but to the speeches -made 
in that House, which’had been of sueh a 
description that, if any aggression should 
feel be made fom across the Channel, it 
hardly be called spontaneous. These 
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debates had a tendency to revive those 
animosities between England and France 
which had been Bs the last war, 
but which were dying out, and which the 
Exhibition of leet yeas had done so much 
to extinguish. It a peared to many per- 
spas thal othting ' brute force ht 
be considered in the defence of the country; 
but he could quote in opposition to that 
Y sae the suthority of a Eten statesman 
who asked, “What are opinions agai 
armies? My answer is, they are st 
than armies if they are founded in justice, 
and they will prevail against the bayonets 
of the infantry, the fire of artillery, or the 
charges of cavalry.”” Those were the 
words of the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston), who was 
the other night reduced to quote the :pam- 
phlet of an anonymous idiot to turn the 
friends of peace into ridicule. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 (enabling fiyos pg in the 
Army to be appointed to the same rar 
in the militia wit property cuhtudet 

Cotonet SIBTHORP said, he now heg- 
ged to moye the Amendments of whiel 
he had giyen notice. Although he a 
proved of the introduction of the Bill, a 
greatly preferred it to the meagure sub- 
mitted by the late Government, he ohjest- 
ed to any alteration in the condition of the 
militia foree, as it had been fixed by former 
Acts of Parliament, and he was especially 
hostile to any provision having for its ob- 
ject the taking of the appointment of the 
officers out of the hands of the Lord Lieu- 
tenants of counties, and vesting jt in thoge 
of the Secretary of State. He was alsa deci- 
dedly averse to the abolition of those jand- 
ed qualifications which were provided by 
former Acts, and which were absolutely 
necessary for maintaining the effaiensy 
and respectability of the body, for 
preserving its constitutional character as a 
county force. He did not see why these 
alterations should he made when no dere- 
liction of duty had been or could be alleged 
on the part either of the Lord Lieytenants 
of counties, or of the militia officers. It 
was more likely that men would readily 
enrol themselygs, and more cheerfully en- 
dure hardships, in a force comman 
those who resided amongst them, and be- 
tween whom and themselves there existed 
feelings of mutual attachment, then if the 
force were offigered by other gentlemen, 
however respectable or. peme  y they 
might be. To alter the constitution of the 
force in the mannet proposed, would be to 
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301 Militia 
cast an undeserved reflection on the Lord 
Lieutenants of counties, and on the 
sent militia officers; and would, in 
be to re-model the whole system. He ad- 
mitted that the militia staff was not now 
in as efficient a state as it right, be but 
whose fault was that? If that House, in 
ursuance of a despicable and most mis- 
a policy of economy, wonld, year after 
ear, cut down that which was at first 
intended to be kept up as a great and cre- 
ditable national establishment, the fault 
attaching to any want of efficiency in the 
force was not fairly to be attributed to 
the Lord Lieutenants or to the militia 
officers, but rather to those who could 
sanction such ill-judged and infatuated eco- 
nomy. This state of things might, how- 
ever, be easily rectified ; and he thought it 
was the duty of the Government to take 
steps for that purpose. They had been 
told by two successive Governments that 
there was an immediate necessity for a de- 
fensive force ; and he was not surprised 
that it should be so after we had coaxed 
and encouraged into the country, by our 
Great Exhibition, every foreigner who could 
scrape together poh: & of money to bring 
him to London. We had laid open to them 
the state of our shipping and the condition 
of our defences, both nayal and military, 
and it was not to be wondered at that they 
should have made the best of their oppor- 
tunity to examine the position of our Mon. 
try, and to acquire such information as 
might hereafter be used to our detriment. 
He would have done as much himself had 
he been a foreigner, living on frogs and 
sour krout, ‘He did not question that there 
were some respectable foreigners, and such 
of them as were so he esteemed; but he 
admitted that, as a body, he did not much 
like them, and he was not surprised at the 
results that had followed from our absurd 


roceedings in fostering and encouragin 
aig The House had been Masala 4 
military men that a foreign force might be 
landed on our coast without our having the 
ower to prevent it, though the hon. Mem- 
rs for the West Riding and Manchester 
une knew nothing about marching or mus- 
ets, and would not stir hand or foot to 
expel the invaders), as men of peace, had 
told us that such a thing could never take 
lace. He believed that there was danger; 
ut if it were to be met by a county force, 
that force must be officered by county gen- 
tlemen. He believed that there woul | be 
no lack in any county of spirited young 
men to step forward and offer themselves 
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for enrolment (though not for take of 
the dirt Ot ise ale oe hen y would 
paren Rae scrbe and he believed, too, 
that if the ballot were necessary, pest 
would be no objection on the part of the 
pis people to assist both with hand 
and purse those who, from various circum- 
stances, might be indisposed to serve. 
Why, then, should the Government. cast 
an undeserved reflection upon a body of 
men who did not deserve it, or upon ‘asa 
who might be disposed to come in 
the various counties? Sir oa oore, 
Lord Hill, and the Duke of Wellington 
had all of them borne testimony to the 
value of the militia officers; and, therefore, 
without at all wishing to throw any ape 

of this 


diment in the way of the passing 
Bill, he must entreat of the Government 
not to permit any innovation in the old- 
established and truly constitutional system 
of officering that force. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the remarks 
that had fallen from his hon. and gallant 
Friend appeared to him to have reference 
to two points—the appointment of militia 
officers, and their qualifications. With 
respect to the appointment of officers, 
he begged to remind his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend that no change whatever was 
contemplated by the present Bill. The 
right of appointment was still to remain, 
as was the case under the old Acts of Par- 
liament, in the hands of the Lord Lieu- 
tenants of counties, subject of course to 
the approval of the Crown; and there was 
an express provision in the Bill that in the 
eyent of the approval of the Crown not 
being signified within fourteen days, the 
appointment of the Lord Lieutenant was to 
be considered as final. As to the question 
of qualification he would remind the hon. 
and gallant Member that the provisions of 
the did Act were, that the colonel should 
have not less than 1,000?. a year in land; 
the lieutenant colonel not less than 6001.; 
the major not less than 400/.; the captain 
not less than 200/.; and the deputy lieu- 
tenant not less than the same sum. se 
were the qualifications which were required 
by the 42 Geo. III., ¢. 90. The object of 


‘these regulations re to be to secure 


the independence of the force, and to re- 
quire its being officered by gentlemen of 
position and A a in the county. Un- 
der the new Bill the qualifications of the 
colonel and lieutenant colonel, and major, 
would remain precisely as they had been 
fixed by the statute of George III. But 
the land qualification | in, and of 
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all officers under that rank, would be taken 
away. The land qualification of the co- 
lonel, lieutenant colonel, and major would 
also be taken away in one event—that of 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county nomi- 
nating to those positions gentlemen who 
had served in the same rank in the Queen’s 
Army, or in the East IndiaCompany’s ser- 
vice. The object of that alteration must 
be obvious to the Committee—it was to 
get good officers to command the militia; 
and so much had been said of the neces- 
sity for making the measure an efficient 
one, that he was sure the Committee would 
admit that they would not sacrifice that in- 
dependence of character which ought to ex- 
ist, if they took officers so appointed with- 
out the property qualification. With re- 
gard to the qualification of captains, it 
was very desirable that they should get 
young men to serve that office who might 
not have 200/. a year in land, for it would 
be much easier to procure captains in the 
counties without that qualification, which 


everybody knew was not possessed by the . 


great majority of young men, even of 
those who were high] ioe and highly 
connected. He thought, therefore, that 
there was no harm in dispensing with the 
qualification in the ease of captains. 

Sm GEORGE GREY understood that 
the qualification was dispensed with in all 
eases under the rank of major. [Mr. 
Wapote: Yes.] Then, would the right 
hon. Gentleman consider this case: An en- 
sign being appointed without a qualifica- 
tion might prove himself a first-rate officer, 
and rise to the successive grades of lieu- 
tenant and captain. Was he then, if he 
continued to serve with distinction, to be 
precluded from rising to the rank of major, 
unless, in the meantime, he acquired the 
landed qualification? Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider whether he 
might not dispense with that qualification 
in the case of officers who had passed 
through the inferior grades. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he had consid- 
ered that point, but had found great diffi- 
culties in it, and he feared that if the 
pone of progressive promotion were to 

admitted beyond the rank of captain, 
there would be an end to the land qualifi- 
cation. After the best consideration they 
could give to the subject, the Government 
had come to the conclusion that it would 
be better to attach the old land qualifica- 
tion (unless in the excéptional cases he had 
mentioned) to the ranks of colonel, lieu- 
tenant colonel, and major. 


Mr. Walpole 
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Sm GEORGE GREY said, he did not 
mean that officers who had served in the 
lower grades should be entitled to 

tion to the higher, but merely that they 
should not be precluded from it on account 
of their not having a qualification. He 
thought that the question was well worthy 
the serious attention of the Goverment. 

Cotone, ESTCOURT said, that, if the 
qualification of these officers were removed, 
some regulations ought to made with re- 
spect to promotions. 

Cotoye. SIBTHORP said, he would 
not press his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Provisions requiring ea 
Qualification repealed, save as to Majors 
and higher ranks). 

Mr. HUME moved the insertion of 
words to the effect, that all the Acts now 
in existence respecting the militia should 
be repealed, with the view of consolidating 
the law to be in force for the future regu- 
lation or government of the militia. At 
present it was almost impossible to ascer- 
tain with accuracy what Acts or portions 
of Acts were in force, and what had 
been repealed. He had gone into the 
library the other day along with a friend 
well acquainted with the subject, and he 
(Mr. Hume) had asked him to tell him 
what were the laws actually in force with 
respect to the militia. His friend produced 
a book which proved to be an index of the 

ublic and general statutes, and showed 
im three folio pages all filled with the 
titles of Acts relating to the militia; eight 
of which, it appeared, were Acts amending 
the first Act mentioned in the Preamble of 
the present Bill, namely, 42 Geo. IIL, c. 
90, and related to England alone. But 
his friend told him that it would take a 
lawyer twenty-four hours before he could 
find out what portions of those Acts were 
in force, and what were not. Now he (Mr. 
Hume) maintained that it was desirable in 
enacting new laws that they should be 
made as intelligible and simple as possible, 
so as to be easily understood by the sim- 
plest men in the country. He should, 
therefore, feel it fiecessary to take the 
sense of the House upon the question, how 
far it was the duty of Government, while 
endeavouring conscientiously to provide for 
the safety of the country, to take care 
that the measure they proposed pressed 
with as little inconvenience on the public 
as possible, and whether or not their Bill 





should not be so constructed as to present 














at least this advantage, that any individual 
drawn as & militiaman should at once be 
able to ascertain from it how far his posi- 
tion was affected by it, either as regarded 
privileges or penalties. 

Amendment proposed, in p. 2, lines 19 
and 20, to leave out the words ‘‘ Property 
Qualifications in the case of persons to be 
appointed.”” 

he ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
believed that the hon, Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume) was not in the House 
when a question upon the subject was 
asked by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. V. Smith). 
His right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
the Home Department gave such an an- 
swer at the time as seemed to satisfy the 
right hon, Member for Northampton. He 
(the Attorney General) was aware that in 
the Index there were three folio of 
Militia Bills, but he believed that most of 
those Acts to which the hon. Member for 
Montrose referred were passed prior to the 
42 Geo. III., ce. 90, and that the others 
related to Ireland and Scotland. Now if 
the hon. Gentleman would take up the 
42 Geo. III., he would find that the first 
section repealed all the prior Acts relating 
to the militia, so far as they related to 
England; and, therefore, in point of fact, 
the 42 Geo, III. was the existing and 
i law upon the subject at present. 
ith regard to the Acts Bg subse- 
quently, there really was little alteration 
made, and none of the slightest importance 
as regarded the present question. He was 
satisfied that if the hon. Gentleman would 
turn his attention to the particular statute 
to which he referred, he would find that 
there was no obligation whatever to revert 
to any other Act in the present Bill than 
the 42 Geo. III., which was intended by 
this Bill to be the governing law in respect 
to the militia. He agent with the hon. 
Gentleman, that it was most desirable that 
the law on the subject should be rendered 
intelligible to those particularly who were 
to administer it. He was, however, afraid 
that many of the class of persons to whom 
his hon. Friend referred, could not read 
the law; and if they even could, they 
would not understand it. It was, however, 
most desirable that the law should be clear 
and definite. The hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to repeal all the Militia Acts in 
regard to England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
He said that he was desirous of con- 
solidating them, and including them in 
one Act, Well, inasmuch as the only Act 
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and intelligible ps 
Everybody was bs hr to know the law. 
He, however, confessed he did not believe 
that after this Bill passed into a law, the 
people would be better acquainted with the 
state of the law than they were before. 
It appeared to him, then, that it would be 
perfectly unnecessary and but a waste of 
time for them to consider the provisions of 
the 42 Geo. III. He submitted that the 
course taken by the Government was the 
better one. He believed there was no 
want of intelligibility in the wording of 
the present Bill; and as he consi the 
Amendment would defeat the object the 
hon. Gentleman had in view, he hoped the 
Committee would not agree to it. 

Mr. HUME would remind the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, when Prime Minister, had in 
one of his greatest and most important 
measures consolidated seventy or eighty 
Acts of Parliament connee with Cun 
toms; and he frequently took pains to lay 
it down as his principle, that the old laws 
should be repealed, consolidated, or brought 
into one Act. He did not think that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had made out 
a case for departing from that principle on 
the present occasion. The course he pro- 
posed might no doubt entail some trouble 
upon the Government; but he h it 
would not be considered offensive if he told 
them that they were well paid for their 
trouble. ; 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that in the case referred to by the hon. 
Member, there were seventy or eighty 
Acts to be considered, but in the present 
there was virtually only one. 

Viscount P ber oe wit he 

ectly agreed in principle with the hon, 
ember for Montrose (Mtr, Hume) in 
thinking it most desirable that the several 
Acts upon this subject should be 
consolidated into one. It was. entirely in 
accordance with this view that he took the 
liberty of suggesting, when the Bill was 
first brought in, that it should consolidate 
all the previous Acts passed; they were, 
however, on the occasion refer: to. in 
the month of February, when the House 
had ample time to act the suggestion 


which he threw out. He would remind 
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taken pisces and Vag bs the peculiar 
hos dosed odvistl. dod wes th 
at it was isable, and it was the 
pl ral understanding, that nothing would 
‘done during this Session bat whet was 
absolutely nec Now, although the 
of the hon, Gentleman was a very 
one, he at te think it bis abso- 
necessary that the measure he sug- 
gested should be adopted in the ead 
Bes jon, for it might be adopted with equal 
next year: He hoped, therefore, 
e hon. See: for sucks would not 
suppose that he was altering his opinion 
on the principle of his Aapedipant whise 

he said that, as the Session was vergin 

the middle of May, and as ail 
rties were auxijous that public business 
hould be got Grongh in order that Par- 
figment might be dissolved, he did not 
think it adyisable for the House to go into 
Committee upon several Acts, containing 
a t number of clauses, which would 
necessarily lead to discussions that must 

prolong the duration of the Session. 
Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he re- 
that the supporters of this Amend- 
thent were not to have the assistance of 
his noble Friend the Member for Tiverton. 
The law was on all sides admitted to be 
rast its working. It was, there- 
fore, the more desirable that every man 
should know the full amount of the griev- 
ance to be experienced. He hoped the 
House would stand by its own order, and 
= hop. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume) ip his endeavour to amend and con- 
solidate the law. It was by no means 
likely that the people to be enrolled under 
this Act, could be acquainted with the law 
on the subject, when the most experienced 
Members in the House were in ignorance 
of it. To consolidate the laws would be a 
matter of great difficulty to a private Mem- 
ber of Parliament, while it would be an 
easy and simple task for the Government 
to undertake. It seemed to him that the 
romoters of the Bill were really anxious 
conceal from the public the stringency 
of the law. Now, for instance, there were 
clauses in the Militia Laws making it ne- 
cessary for Quakers to find substitutes if 
they objected to serve themselyes, and, in 
default of substitutes, rendering their goods 
liable to seizure. If this Bill were to be- 
come law at all, it would, of course, be 
advisable to make it as efficient, intelligible, 
and useful as possible. He believed that 


the Motion of ‘his hon: Friend the Mem- 


Viscount Palmerston 
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end 


ber for Montrose, would have { 

dfiedk. sot ho woeld three apr hat 
He did not think that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was acting rel ly to the House 


in the course he was * 

Mr. RICH said, he objected that, as 
the Bill stood, if a man deserted—say from 
the Dorsetshire militia, and was found in 
Northumberland, he would then have to be 
handed over to the Colonel of the Nor, 
thumberland militia, and so from county 
to county, until he arrived in the count 
from whose militia he had deserted. Suc 
a provision as that, he greatel, might haye 
been very desirable when there were no 
railways in existence; but he put it to the 
Committee whether it was not altogether 
inexpedient and unnecessary in the present 
state of locomotion in this country? 8B 
another Clause it ap that the 6h 
bounty was to be paid to the militiaman 
free of all charges; but he did not under- 
stand how that could be when 4d. 9 day 
was to be deducted. Such provisions as 
these rendered it necessary, in his opinion, 
that the measure should be considered and 
amended by the Government before they 
pressed it further through the Commit- 
tee 


Mr. WALPOLE said, he had been 
charged with disrespect to the House, be- 
cause he had not proposed in this Bill the 
consolidation of the Militia Laws. He 
could assure the Committee, however, that 
he had not meant to treat the House with 
any disrespect when he brought in the Bill 
in its present form. The subjec’, had been 
very maturely considered, and the Govern- 
ment came to the conclusion that as the 
acer Bill was, in fact, intended to ren- 

er voluntary enlistment a substitute for 
compulsory conscription, it would be better 
to bring forward a new measure instead of 
simply re-enacting the numerous Clauses 
of the 42 Geo. III., which related more 
or less to the machinery of the ballot, to 
which the Government hoped that, under 
this Bill, it might not be necessary to have 
recourse. He admitted it was most desi- 
rable that the Militia Laws should be con- 
solidated, and he thought that, if this Bill 
were adopted, it would be advisable that, 
in another Session of Parliament, a mea- 
sure should be introduced to consolidate all 
the laws upon the subject. 

Mr. BRIGHT did not see very much 
the weight of the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He tried to make out 
that there was some essential difference 
petween the Act of 1802 and that of 1852, 
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or district, That appeared to him to be 
precisely the course under the oe Bill: 


inen wére to volunteer, not for bounties 
ven by the parish, but for bounties given 
the State, and if they had not sufficient, 
then the ballot was to make up the num- 
ber. But he would assume that the right 
hon. Gentleman was right, and that the 
Act of 1802 was wholly com , and 
that this was not; but if that were so, 
how very inconsistent it was that they 
should incorporate the old Act not by the 
actual clauses but by reference to the 
clauses in that Act which the right hon. 
Gentleman admitted was a much more ob- 
jectionable Act than the Bill they were 
now discussing. He would venture to say 
that he could get two lawyers just about 
as acute as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General, who would 
differ in their opinions about this Bill. 
There was no hurry whatever to pass this 
jumble of legislation, when they might dis- 
cuss it next Session. He believed there 
had been eight Acts ed since 1802. 
He could only account for the Government 
bringing in the Bill in this form on the 
ground that it was a Government in ex- 
tremis, anxious to pass a Militia Law. 
The noble Lord the Member for Piyerton 
had shown great inconsistency in this mat- 
ter. The noble Lord, he understood, was 
for consolidation, but he seemed so wedded 
to the idea of getting through a Militia 
Bill this Session, that he was willing to 
sacrifice his consistency to accomplish it. 
The Act of 1802 was’ passed in @ period 
wholly different from the present; it was 
at a time when all their punish- 

ments, not only in their military but in 
their civil code, were of a sanguinary cha- 
racter, more than would be now permitted, 
and when the right of the civil portion of 
the community would not for one moment 
have been placed in the balance as com- 
. with the exigencies of the period. 
ow, he ventured to say that Parliament 
would not now enact such a Bill as was 
9 in 1802, and that if it were now 
id on the table for the first time it would 
‘be utterly impossible to pass it through 
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to the consideration 
this subject, and to an forward 

might be @ permanent and valuable 
sure next Session. He protested ag 
eg Sey 1852 the barbarities include 
in the Act of 1802, and he would there- 
fore give his vote in favour of the Amend- 


ment. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he ¢ 
there would be the test possible et 
an bal sean atipted etalon por 
the Bill were in 
posed by the Government. It wuld be 
ofthe Act of 1802 wore repealed exprosay 
of the Act o were 
or by implication. He thought the obser- 
vations of the Se Gentleman oon - 
last spoken entitled to great weight. He 
heard with pa surprise the statement of 
the right hon. Gentlemian (Mr. Walpole) 
that ‘the course now pursued by him was 
recommended by the Government after 
grave deliberation upon the subject. The 
Committee would remember that the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton had moved 
an Amendment to insert the word ‘* con- 
solidate” in the title of the Bill propos 
to be brought in by the late Government. 
The House stupted that Amendment. A 
change of Government took place. He 
(Sir G. Grey) would not then refer to the 
circumstances connected with that event; 
but he must express his surprise that the 
right hon. Gentleman should come down 
to the House, and without giving the House 
the slightest reason to suppose that the 

of opinion 
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resent Government were ly 
with the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton, as to the desirableness of consolidatin 
the laws, ask them to agree to a Bill which 
did not profess to consolidate the Militia 
Acts, and that course he said = the re- 
sult of grave deliberation upon the of 
the eermanet: Without ivi the 
slightest reason to jesity such a course, 
the right hon. Gentleman now asked the 
Committee to sanction it. 

The CHANCELLOR or fur EXOHE- 

QUER: Sir, the observation of the ni 


hon. Gentleman who has just spoken ¢s 
for one remark from me.” It tees | 
very true that the course we 
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with. respect to the Militia Bill was the re- 
a of deliberation upon this important 
subject. But, Sir, our deliberation was 
exercised not merely upon that important 
subject, but the circumstances under which 
the question devolved to us. We had be- 
fore us two modes of consolidation—we 
could either consolidate according to the 

an referred to by the hon. Member for 

ontrose (Mr. Hume), or we could conso- 
lidate by reference. We deliberated as to 
what mode was the most calculated to ob- 
tain the object which we had in view. 
After deliberation, it did appear to us that 
we should consolidate so far as this, that 
one Act of Parliament should contain either 
expressly or by reference all the law which 
related to the militia, or that we should 
follow the system which has been recom- 
mended by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Montrose. It was our opinion, that 
had we adopted the course which the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Montrose has 
recommended, we should not have succeed- 
ed in carrying the Militia Bill through this 
Parliament. We therefore resolved to 
adopt the course of consolidating the laws 
with respect to the militia by reference. 
We felt that, under these circumstances, 
we should succeed in carrying a Bill which 
would effect a great deal of the object 
which the House desired. Now, consolida- 
tion by reference is not new to this House. 
It has been had recourse to before. I do 
not say that it amounts absolutely to con- 
solidation; but to say that in proposing 
this Bill in its present shape, we totally 
disregard the express wish of the House, 
that we have used the word consolidation 
merely to avail ourselves of a form, and 
that we have not attempted a consolidation 
of the law, is, I think, a statement which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Grey) 
was not entitled to make. 

Lorpj JOHN RUSSELL: Mr. Bernal, 
I do not think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has at all answered the speech of my 
right hon. Friend (Sir G. Grey). My right 
hon. Friend did not complain that, when 
the Cabinet had the question before them, 
whether they would consolidate or not con- 
solidate, they had determined not to con- 
solidate, but that, having determined not 
to consolidate, they should bring in a Bill 
entitled, ‘‘A Bill to Consolidate and 
Amend the Laws relating to the Militia,’’ 
and had therefore not acted up to the title 
of that Bill. Now, as to speaking of con- 
solidation by reference, who was to know 


the meaning of that? It is quite impos- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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sible to gather ony seman ig from it. - 
you introduce a Bill, and you do not 

a former Bill, it is obvious that. all 
of that former Bill which are not inconsis- 
tent with the new Bill remain in foree. 
Whether you insert clauses to that effect 
or not, is of little importance; but it is qui 
clear that that is not consolidation, 1 am 
not going to give any opinion as to whe- 
ther the Government have acted wisely 
with respect to the existing Militia Laws; 
but this is quite clear, that if they deter- 
mined, after consultation and deliberation, 
that it was not advisable to consolidate, 
they should have discharged the order of 
the House, and have brought in a new Bill 
to amend the Militia Laws, stating that 
that was their proposition, and what were 
their reasons for not adopting consolida- 
tion; and then, for the further convenience 
of the House, I should have immediately 
taken the course which Sir Robert Peel 
took in 1842, and have allowed each Mem- 
ber of the House to have a copy of the Act 
of 1802, which should be laid before the 
House. That would not have answered 
the purpose of consolidation, but it would 
have fairly explained to the House the ob- 
ject of the Bill. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he had men- 
tioned on a former evening that there were 
two ways of consolidating. If the seven 
or eight Acts relating to the militia were 
Acts containing different provisions, there 
would be much stronger reason for uni- 
ting them in one law than if (which he 
believed to be the case) the provisions of 
those Acts were contained, in fact, in the 
42 Geo. III. exeept so far as there 
would, under this Bill, be resort to volun- 
tary enlistment. He believed that no Gen- 
tleman, in order to understand this mea- 
sure, had anything to do but to take up 
the 42 Geo, III. as the basis of the mea- 
sure, and to take this as the basis of the 
volun enlistment. 

Mr. COBDEN rose, and was greeted 
with loud cries of ‘* Divide!’’ He said, 
if hon. Gentlemen wished to go to dinner, 
let them go. The question that was raised 
was, why had they not the details of the 
Acts which they were going to re-enact 

before them? They did not ask for 
those details merely that they might have 
an opportunity of reading them. They 
om brought into that House and 
actually proposed, because they wanted to 
discuss a portion of them. He believed 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer let the secret out when he intimated 


He 
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that if the House went into the details of | ed by the Government to have made their 
these Acts, which were vi i complaints upon the second of the 


[** No, no!”"]—which had, however, been 
ro ge for years, but were now goi 
to be brought into operation—the House 
would not get through the business at this 
iod of the Session. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman think he was going to escape 
in that way? When they came to Clause 


28, they were going to enact that ‘ all the 
provisions of 42 Geo. III., or of any Acts 


amending the same, now in force and not 
hereby repealed, should, subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act, extend to the Militia.” 
Did they suppose that they could pass that 
clause without having those Acts before 
them, and that they were going to save dis- 
cussion by that? The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston), who 
had shown a degree of inconsistency seldom 
or never seen in that House (where a good 
deal of it was to be seen), perceived the 
difficulty of getting through this Bill if the 
House had the provisions of those Acts 
before it; but, whatever his hurry to have 
them revived, they should be discussed, 
and the more minutely for the attempt to 
evade discussion. Any lawyer would con- 
solidate these statutes in twenty-four hours. 
The only object was to escape discussion, 
but he could assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that that discussion should not be 


escaped. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that if the hon. Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. Cobden) had been good enough 
to favour the Committee with all the benefit 
of his understanding upon this subject, and 
had endeavoured to ascertain what the real 
state of the law was, he would know that 
from time to time Acts of Parliament had 
been passed suspending the ballot sanc- 
tioned by the 42 Geo. III., the last Act 
being one which was passed in the 14th 
and 15th of Her present Majesty’s reign. 
The noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London (Lord John Russell) had said 
that the Committee was not aware that 
this was not a consolidating Bill. Why, 
long before the second reading of the Bill, 
which involved the question as to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, that House had been fully 
informed of the character and description 
of the measure by his (the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s) right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary; and he (the Attorney General) appre- 
hended that if it was the intention of the 
House not to adopt a Bill of this sort, 
it was the duty of those Members who ob- 
jected to the course which had been adopt- 





Bill. Did any body suppose that if this 
Bill should fail during the present Session, 
there was any chance whatever of the Go- 
vernment being able to carry another Bill? 
[An Hon. Memper: Propose it next Ses- 
sion.] Was not the question now before 
the Committee virtually whether the coun- 
try was to have a Militia Bill or not? The 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 


London said, — a former occasion, that’ 


supposing the House rejected the Bill, it 
was not to be considered that the House 
was indifferent to the defence of the coun- 
try, and that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to propose another plan, or to resign. 
Now, did any body in that House believe 
that any Bill which the Government might 
bring hewtid would be palatable to the 
noble Lord? He believed that if the Go- 
vernment had even proposed the very mea- 
sure proposed by the noble Lord himself 
when in office, he would have discovered 
some reason why, although proper at the 
time at which he introduced it, it was not 
proper now. The House had consented 
to the second reading of this Bill by a very 
large majority, and he collected from the 
expressions of the noble Lord after that 
event, that it was not his intention to offer 
any opposition to it in Committee, except so 
far as respected the compulsory clause. It 
was, however, clear that the noble Lord, 
by the course which he had now adopted, 
was in point of fact endeavouring indirectly 
to defeat this Bill, and of course to prevent 
the possibility of any Militia Bill this Ses- 
sion. He (the Attorney General) therefore 
hoped that the Committee would not adopt 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Montrose, because, if they did, they would 
virtually say that they would not have a 
Militia Bill, and that the country should 
be left without that defence which a large 
majority in that House, and out of it, had 
declared to be necessary. 

Sm WILLIAM PAGE WOOD said, 
he must complain that the supporters of 
this measure had porter to divert 
the attention of the Committee from a dis- 
cussion of its principles and details by 
constant attacks upon the conduct of the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London. That course was begun, and as 
he thought most unadvisably, by the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston), who upon the first introdue- 
tion of this Bill, had called upon the 
House to throw away all considerations of 
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. That request was received by | to-night. With regard to the consolida: 
eheer from that party which the noble | tion or non-consolidation of these statut 


Lord (Viscount Palmerston) had lately led 
on to « But had the noble Lord 
himself acted in accordance with that sug- 
? Why, the noble Lord in the 
speech which he delivered in support 

of this Bill, had scarcely offered an argu- 
ment in its favour; his address was almost 
wholly directed to the proof of what he 
was to term the inconsistency of 
the noble Lord the Member for the City 
of Loridon in opposing it. Again, on an- 
other oecasion; they were favoured with 
an address from the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton; and he assured the noble 
» with all sincerity, that he listened 

to him with anxiety, in the expectation of 
detiving some important information with 
to the best course to be taken on 

this important question. But instead of 
furnishing the House with any such infor- 
mation, the noble Lord diverted them by 
an amusing speech about some pamphlet 
or other which had been published by some 
very absurd and ridiculous person; and the 
whole gist of that speech of the noble 
Lord was directed to a personal attack 
upon the hon. Geutleman the Member for 
the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), His whole 
object was to read a single passage from 
that pamphlet, to the effect, that even if 
the French should invade our country, our 
mills would on working as usual; and 
he eaenbed | in obtaining a cheer from 
hon, Gentlemen on the Ministerial benches. 
He (Sir W. P. Wood) must say that he 
regretted exceedingly that the noble Lord, 
when they were considering seriously what 
was the bést mode of protecting and de- 
fending the country against foreign inva- 
sion, should ednceive that the defence of 
this country ¢ould be best achieved by 
sowing dissension between two large classes 
who dwell in this country, and who ought 
to unite for the common defence. A 
Lord of the Admiralty, too; had broken a 
twenty years’ silence, not to discuss the 
Militia Bill, but to show that the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) was inconsistent, 
There had been a continual course of these 
attacks, the supposed inconsistency being 
that he now — ® measure which in 
office he rejected, and resigned tather than 
accept it; and, further, that having, when 
in , yielded to the general wish of the 
House that the Bill should consolidate the 
existing law; he still said he thought that 
eral wish should be complied with, 
ell, now, that course was played again 
Sir W. P. Wood 





the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
Attorney General had stated that. the ob- 
jeetion which had been taken by hon, 
Gentlemen on the Opposition side of the 
House, on that point, ought to have been 
made upon the second reading; but « 
mere technical objection could not have 
been made at that stage of the Bill. He 
(Sir W. P. Wood) objected to bringing 
the Bill forward at this late period of 
Session, when no practical result ¢o 
take place, and when nothing eould 
done towards the substantial defence 
the country. Another reason for delay 
was, that he thought the several Militia 
Acts ought to be consolidated, For these 
reasous he thought it would be better to 
let the Bill stand over till it could be 
brought forward in the shape which the 
House desired. The 28th Section of this 
Bill—this Consolidation Act— [The Ar- 
TORNEY GENERAL said, he must dissent to 
this designation of the measure.] He was 
not surprised that the hon. and learned 
Attorney General could not adopt this 
phrase, for there was in reality no consoli- 
dation. The 28th Clause spoke of divers 
Acts of Parliament; but independently of 
that Act passed in 1802, there were se- 
veral Acts on the Statute-book, which the 
British Legislature, in 1852, was called 
upon to re-enact uno flatu, without diseus- 
sing asingleclause. He begged to remind 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton; 
that there were not only various improve- 
ments, as he said, in railroads and steam 
vessels, but that laws had been passed 
since 1802, very much altering and im- 
proving the condition of the soldier, and 
whieh lees this Bill totally disregarded. 
Viscount PALMERSTON said: M 
hon. and learned Friend has made sue 
pointed allusion to me, that I trust the Com- 
mittee will indulge me whilst I utter one or 
two sentences, My hon, and learned Friend 
eomplains that he was noteonvinced, No; 
he complains that he did not comprehend 
any arguments that I used in favour of a 
militia foree. Sir, I did not address myself 
to my hon. and learned Friend. I never 
preach to the converted. I took it for 
granted that my hon. and learned Friend, 
having supported the Bill brought in by the 
late Government at the beginning of the 
Session—that Bill having been brought in 
by the Government of which he was & 
Member—lI took it for granted, I say, that 
the hon, and learned Gentleman was fully 
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and impressed with the absolute ne- 
cessity of the measure—of immediately or- 
ing @ militia force for the ange of 
country, and, therefore, he was ich, 

out of my view in any arguments w 
ps Sats gt the House on that oceasion: 
But when the hon. and learned Gentleman 
finds fault with me for i narins taxed him 
with inconsistency, and those who, like 


him, having k page ecyets lise 20 a Be 
beginni e Session, and who after- 
wards, when out of office, and another party 


was . sige appears a similar measure 
brought in by others; and when he denies | v 
the applicability and sufficiency of my re- 
marks, my only reply is that I refer him to 
his noble Friond the late bP pap eg for 
the Board of Works (Lord Seymour), and 

to his right hon. Friend the late First Lord | as 
of the Admiralty (Sir F. Baring), the ~ 
having by his speech, and the other b 

vote, condemned the inconsistenc 12 
hon. and learned Friend; and I  eeadige no 
doubt but that if he has a private con- 
ference with either of these two Gentlemen, 
they will convey to his mind those impres- 
sions which it seems my speech failed in 
conveying. 

Sia WILLIAM PAGE WOOD said, he 
rose to explain. He did not complain of 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, 
that he had not convinced him; but that 
instead of arguing upon the measure, he had 
confined himself to attacks upon others. As 
to the charge of inconsistency, the noble 
Lord had just unconsciously admitted that 
the two Bills were identical, 

Viscount PALMERSTON: No, no; 
I did not say they were identical. I said 
they were similar. 

m WILLIAM PAGE WOOD: Well, 
then, similar. And yet the noble Lord, 
who charged him with inconsistency, hav- 
ing admitted that the two Bills were simi- 
lar, successfully opposed that brought in by 
his noble Friend the Member he Lowen 
and supported that brought in by the 
sent Government. The noble Lord Tied 
the satisfaction uf defeating the late Min- 
ister and those who had been his Col- 
leagues, and in assisting in the victory of 
his new allies. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I rise 
for a moment to explain, I did not say 
that the two Bills were identical; they are 
only identieal so far that they create a mi- 
litia foree, but not-an identical militia, I 
never said the two Bills were identical. 

An Hon. Memper : You said, ‘ similar.”’] 
ut whether the Bills are similar or identi- 
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hon, Gentleman would proceed, and when 


cal, or not, my conduct is not identical with: 
that of io lee Cee So Say 
i ey tiderte oe 
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was » little treacherous. 
was not that the Bills — ne deatioals 
but ‘similar.’ Those hon, Gentlettien 
were inconsistent who, having supported 
by their s or votes the measure of 
the late Government, now supported this 
nl yon Bill. rises (Mr. pg 
enti conc’ in the 
whieh had im taken; and he considered 
the Bill of the late Government much pre- 
ferable to the present measure, inasmach 
it dealt even justice to all classes of 
the eommunity. He eonsidered that they 
ht, at all events, to make the Bill in- 
igible fot those. whom it was intended 
to affect. 

Mr. EWART rose to address the 
Committee, amidst loud cries of ‘‘ Divide, 
divide !’’ 

Mn. HUME rose to order, Such was 
the disorderly and noisy state of the House, 
and such the want of inclination shown to 
maintain the discipline of the House, that 
he should move that the Chairman do re- 
“ He would then appéal to 

peaker, and endeavour to have the 
business conducted as it ought to be, 

Mr. EWART rose to second the Matién: 
He must appeal to Mr, Bernal as tlid 
Chairman of the Committee to maintain 
order in the House. Those hon; Gentle+ 
men who were making these interruptions; 
were not doing their duty to their con 
stituents. He might ly to each of 
those hon. Gentlemen the words of the 
ballad : 

* T see a form thou canst not ste, 
Who bids thee not to stay ; 
I hear a voice thou canst not hear, 
That hutries thee away ¢”— 
Dinner. 

The CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would request the hon, 
Member for Montrose (Mr: Hume) not to 
divide ; and he would ap: te the Com- 
mittee to listen to the hon. Member for 
Dumfries (Mr; Ewart), from whose speeches 
they always derived instruction and amuse- 
ment. He was sure that the feel- 
ing of that hon. Gentleman, and the very 
sensible remarks that he always made, 
entitled him to be heard, He trusted thd 
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he had finished his — they might 
then divide if they liked. 


Mr. HUME said, that if anything were 
necessary to justify his Motion that the 
Chairman report progress, in order that he 
(Mr. Hume) might report to Mr. Speaker 
what had occurred, it was the right hon. 
Gentleman himself who had paid so little 
attention to what was going on. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER must really be allowed to notice 
the very singular observation of the hon. 
Gentleman. It was very difficult for any- 
body to ascertain what degree of attention 
any hon. Member was paying. He had, 
for instance, heard the noble Lord lately 
at the head of the Government complained 
of for his su inattention and charged 
with being asleep ; and yet the noble Lord 
had risen and proved that he was perfectly 
conscious of what was going on, by reply- 
ing to those who had preceded him. Some 
hon. Gentlemen indulged in abstraction, 
and when they were supposed to be in- 
attentive, they were, in fact, studying over 
what was taking place. He never liked 
to = of himself, but he really did not 
think that he was open to the charge. 

Mr. HUME said, the right hon. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had misinterpreted 
what had fallen from him. He did not 
complain of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
inattention, but of the general inattention 
of the Committee at the moment. He 
referred to the noise and crowding of hon. 
Members at the bar, and to the inattention 
of the officer whose duty it was to prevent 
the confusion. If one Serjeant at Arms 
was not enough, let them have two or 
three. He would not press his Motion for 
reporting progress. 

Mr. EWART said, that this Bill par- 
ticularly applied to poor men, who would 
not understand the law unless it were con- 
solidated. He called upon the Govern- 
ment. to prove that they required addi- 
tional defences, and then come to the 
House for a regular increase of the armed 
foree of the country. He thought the 
militia not sufficient for purposes of de- 
fence, but sufficient to cause t an- 
noyance and complaint throughout the 
country; and he objected to the favour 
shown to real over personal property in 
this measure. He contended, therefore, 
until the requisite consolidation was ef- 
fected, they were justified in opposing by 
we legitimate means the passing of the 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
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posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 165; 
Noes 82: Majority 83. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON moved an 
Amendment to insert after the word “a 
pointed,’’ in Clause 3, line 20, the w 
** deputy lieutenant or.” His object was, 
that as they were dealing with the qualifi- 
cations of various officers appointed under 
the Militia Act, 42 Geo. III., cap. 90, 
they ought also to deal with the qualifica- 
tion, and consider that class of officers 
known by the name of deputy lieutenants, 
Under the provisions of the Bill, the new 
force to be created was subjected to the 
jurisdiction of these deputy lieutenants, 
and invested them with very important 
judicial powers relating to apprenticeshi 
and other legal matters affecting the civil 
rights of all the people of this country. It 
was therefore just as necessary to consider 
their qualifications, their duties, and the 
functions they would have to fulfil, as those 
of any other offiers connected with these 
appointments. If he understood the mat- 
ter right, these deputy lieutenants would 
have to decide all appeals or claims of ex- 
emption. He spoke doubtfully; for they 
had been told that it was necessary to 
proceed in the dark in this matter. They 
were told that they had various old sta- 
tutes to deal with; and, no doubt, some 
gentlemen of great legal acumen would be 
able to construe them rightly. A deputy 
lieutenant was a gentleman who, when the 
militia was not embodied, had not any par- 
ticular duties to perform. He was fre- 
quently seen on great occasions, when, 
though a civil officer, he appeared in a 
very splendid military uniform. They 
ought not to limit the choice of the Lords 
Lieutenant of counties, as to the persons 
whom they should appoint deputy lieuten- 
ants; they should be empowered to select 
the best persons they could find to dis- 
charge the important judicial duties which 
would devolve on those officers when this 
new foree was created. Why should their 
choice be limited to persons having 2001. 
a year in land ? y should not a man 
having a smaller property, or no property, 
if otherwise qualified, be eligible? If it 
were an honour and a distinction to be al- 
lowed to wear this uniform in foreign coun- 
tries, and at Courts and Levees in this 
country, why should that honour and dis- 
tinction be confined to gentlemen who had 
a certain number of acres of land? He 
proposed, in the first instance, to move 
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that the property qualification for deputy 
lieutenants should abolished, and that 
Lord Lieutenants should be empowered to 
select those whem they thought best quali- 
fied for the discharge of these important 
duties. If this were not agreed to, he 
should move a proviso to the effect, “‘ That 
notwithstanding anything contained in the 
said recited Act, or any other Act, any 
person who shall be possessed of personal 
estate to the amount of may be a 
pointed a deputy lieutenant, or an officer in 
the militia of the rank of major or any 
higher rank.”” Already, in those towns 
and cities that were counties of themselves, 
personal property was a qualification, as it 
was for Members of that House. To make 
the proviso intelligible, it was necessary 
he should explain the remainder of his 
Amendment. The Bill proposed to abo- 
lish the property qualification for captains, 
lieutenants, and ensigns, but retained the 
landed qualification for majors and colo- 
nels; so that the most meritorious captain 
could never become a major unless he pur- 
chased the requisite quantity of land to 
give him the qualification. What could 
the possession of land have to do with mili- 
tary capacity? They were constantly told 
that civilians were not to give an opinion 
on military affairs; but by this Bill, if a 
man purchased an estate, he was fit to be- 
come the colonel of a regiment. Though 
his hon. Colleague (Mr. Bright) was criti- 
cised and sneered at for venturing to give 
an opinion on military affairs, if he pur- 
chased the proper amount of land in any 
county he would be qualified under this 
Bill to become major or colonel of a regi- 
ment, and one of “ our national defences.”’ 
These anomalies might have done very 
well for 1802,’ but they could not now be 
justified. He would therefore move, in the 
first instance, that the words ‘‘ deputy 
lieutenant, or’’ should be inserted after the 
word ‘‘ appointed.”’ 

Sm JOHN TYRELL said, he could 
not understand these repeated attacks of 
the Manchester Gentlemen on the landed 
interest. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
M. Gibson) was a landed proprietor, but 
ever since he had been put forward as a 
great orator of the peace party, he had 
posed the landed ielenant.* td hon. Gentle. 
men would suggest how many bales of cot- 
ton they wished to qualify a man as de- 
puty lieutenant, he would be happy to 
enter into a commercial treaty with them; 
but he must say he objected to these ab- 
surd Motions, which were defeated night 
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after night by | majorities. It was 

tee. Gadieion eats bat On 

ouse to make their intentions and profes- 
sions known to the hustings; and, if they 
could devise any other ide intro- 
ducing such absurd and useless Motions, 
the time of the House would be much 
better occupied. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he could not 
agree to the first ition of tle ri 
hon. Member (Mr. M. Gibson), the 
of which was to abolish all property quali- 
fications whatever. There was, however, 
a good deal in what he had said as to 
sonal A age es forming a qualification, and 
he (Mr. Walpole) was: prepared to assent 
to this, provided the amount of personal 
property possessed by the officer was equi- 
valent to the real estate required by the 
Act. He would suggest that the qualifi- 


cation should be made ‘real or personal ~ 


estate of 2001. a year.” 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON understcod the 
right hon. Gentleman to admit the prinei- 
ple of the proviso which he intended to 
move; but he (Mr. M. Gibson) still object- 
ed to the amount of the qualification. A 
major was _— to have 4001. and a 
colonel 1,0007. a year. However, if he 
could not get the Committee to 2 in 
his view of the propriety of abolishing a 
property qualification, he should be glad to 
accept the right hon. Gentleman’s offer re- 
specting the proviso, and would now with- 
draw both his Amendment and the clause 
of which he had given notice in the event 
of the Amendment not bein to. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that it was desirable to understand, in 
order that there might be no mistake, that 
while the Government were willing: to adopt 
the principle of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment, they still intended to propose 
a different scale of. qualifications for the 
different ranks, and not to have one quali- 
fication for all the different ranks. 

Viscount PALMERSTON considered 
it would be very essential to the efficiency 
of the militia force, that in every regiment 
one field officer should be an officer who 
had served in the line; and he apprehended, 
therefore, that it would be aati us 
to include the rank of major in the list of 
appointments for which the qualification in 
land or other property was not required. 
It ought to be considered that the fact of 
being on half-pay, or of having served in 
the Army, should be tantamount to a quali- 
fication. 


Mr. WALPOLE said, this was already 
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provided for in the Bill, which rendered 
the having been in the Army a sufficient 
qualification for any rank. 

Mr. BRIGHT thought that, whatever 
the amount of qualification might be, it 
ought to be indifferent as to whether it 
eonsisted of personal or of real property. 
If you wanted to have officers of ae 
foresight, self-command, valour, and those 
other qualities which went to make good 
soldiers, it would be very unadvisable to 
limit your choiee to those possessed of 
land, unless, indeed, it was considered that 
that description of property gave its pos- 
sessors peculiar military qualities. Had 
he understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to say, that he entirely gave up the dis- 
tinction between the two descriptions of 


property ? 

Mr. WALPOLE had said that he did 
not see any objections himself, though he 
should like to ascertain the feeling of the 
Committee upon the subject, to allow a 
personal property qualification as well as 
one dependent on land, providing the quali- 
fication arising out of personal estate was 
oe to that provided by the Act of 

Geo. III. It would, perhaps, under 
the circumstances, be advisable that the 
clause should stand over. 

Mr. BRIGHT would suggest that the 
eldest son of a person possessed of personal 
property, should be placed on the same 
footing as the eldest son of a landed pro- 
prietor with regard to qualification. 

Mr. PACKE said, the reason why land- 
ed property formed the best qualification 
was, that Gentlemen who owned it were 
sure to be found when wanted, while the 
possessor of personal property might be in 
America when his services were most re- 
quired. 

Sin EDWARD COLEBROOKE thought 
the question of qualification was one to be 
left entirely to the discretion of the Lord 
Lieutenant. It was most desirable that 
gentlemen cf station and property con- 
nected with the neighbourhood should take 
commissions in a regiment, not upon con- 
stitutional grounds, but simply because it 
would be the means of securing better ser- 
vice. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
there was a difficulty in the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bright). The son of a person who had 
landed property was well recognised by 
law, and had a certain status, being men- 
tioned in the Act of Parliament as a per- 
son well known; whereas, with regard to 
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roperty, the inheritor was not 
nown at all unt the death of the posses- 


sor. There was, therefore, a clear dis- 
tinction between the two cases, 

Mr. WALPOLE thought it would ex- 
cite jealousy if the House should dispense 
with the qualification altogether. It might 
give rise to appointments by the Crown or 
the Lord Lieutenant, the | Resi of which 
might be a good deal questioned. He wished 
to state, in order to avoid misunderstand- 
ing, that Clause 3 was to stand unaltered, 
and that a provision was to be drawn up 
by the Government that the qualification 
for officers of militia must be similar in 
amount to the qualification provided b 
the statute of 42 Geo. III., but that it 
might come out of personal as well as real 


estate. 

Sm CHARLES BURRELL said, the 
deputy lieutenants were appointed by 
Lords Lieutenants. The duties were purely 
military, for they had to lead the posse 
comitatus. He thought they ought to have 
a landed qualification, because it was ne- 
cessary they should know the loealities, 
and the parties whom they might have to 
eall out. The local knowledge of a de- 
puty lieutenant was what was useful and 
desirable, and he did not therefore approve 
of the money qualification. 

Mr. F. SCOTT would remind the Com- 
mittee, that one object sought to be attain- 
ed by the property qualification was, that 
the deputy lieutenants should be persons 
of status in society. Another object on 
the part of the House of Commons of the 
day was a desire to fetter the discretion of 
the Lords Lieutenant. Fifty years ago 
great jealousy was felt lest the power of 
the Crown and of the Lords Lieutenant 
should be exercised without due discretion 
in making these appointments. 

The CHANCELLOR or THE EXCHE- 
QUER said, he agreed with his hon. Friend 
(Sir C. Burrell) that it was of great impor- 
tance that the deputy lieutenants should 
be locally connected with the county. But 
the deputy lieutenant at present was not 
by law necessarily connected with the 


county. He must have a certain amount 


of property qualification, but it need not be 
within the county, A deputy lieutenant 
who might have his property in the yon 
of Kent might act, by virtue of that quali- 
fication, as deputy lieutenant for Deyon- 
shire. Now, he did not interfere with the 
question of local connexion. He left it 
exactly as he found it, and did not make 
an exception in the case of deputy lieute- 
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nants to the rule laid down as to other 


Cotoxe, SIBTHORP said, that one 
moiety of the property must be within the 


ke 4 BRIGHT ssid, he considered that 


gnother in this matter, it a 
of @ different qualification for 

ranks in military service. It should be | bu 
their object to advance the best and most | to 


te 


efficient men to the highest poste; but they ra 


ier mg this by ve apse 5 Ange A ape 


Government Any ps one the propriety 
of abolishing these different qualifications, 
by which the intorost ond objeot of the 
service were sacrificed to those who pos- 


sessed riches, 

The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could not coneur with the 
hon, Gentleman that the militia was a 

military service, He was not 
to with him that no quale 
tion sh be required in those who held 
eommend in this foree. He saw a great 
ees between the army in this coun- 
and the army in other countries, And 
b en he saw the respect that was paid by 
the army in this country to the law and 
the constitution, and the great reluctanee 
the army exhibited to interfere with the 
social system of the country, he attributed 
it to the manner in which the army was 
officered, He was glad that they had a 
class of officers in this country very dif- 
ferent from the military adventurers in 
Continental countries, who exercised 30 
pernicious an influence in the public affairs 
of those eountries. 

Lorp SEYMOUR hoped that the prin- 
ciple was not wholly shut out, that a man 
who had distinguished himself as an officer 
in a lower rank, might, without reference 
to property or _peeuniary qualification, be 


Ma. WE Py said, that, whatever 
was the old law as regarded qualification 
p Ba real property, the Government would 

Ri mee property of the same 
rons os such qualification. The Lord 
Lieutenant would have the power also of 
appointing a field officer from the army 
without reference to qualification. 

Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
4 to 6 inelusive, 

Clause 7 (Number of Militia to be 
vaised) :—P. after the words “keep 
up,” in line 13, to insert the words “ 
number not exceeding eighty thousand.”’ 
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Ms. CHARTERIS me had placed 


a on Clause 21, the 
Se v hin‘in the maaatine to ile th 
general grounds on w te ath 
make his Motion. The House had agreed 
Cop ouns onan eee 
‘gen diversity of opinion prevailed as 
nature of the measure which 
t to adopt, and various sehemes 
been brought forward—some being in fa- 
vour of an addition to the Army, 
advocating the measure 
noble Lord the Member for 


hep 


one Gentleman, the chairman of a eee 


company, recommended the formation of 
@ railway from Salisbury to Exeter. In 
order to come at a sound eonelusion on 


derstanding as to the nature and character 
of the danger te be apprehended. He 
need hardly remind the Committee that 
with respect to a neighbouring we 
were not now in the position in which we 
were at the commencement of the century. 
Steam had pr prea facilitated the con- 
centration of troops and attack, and he 
believed that in p to the facility 
of attack would be its rebebility They 
eught, therefore, to consider whether the 
measure would provide a foree capable of 
resisting an invading army of regular 
troeps. The opinion of most military men 
was, that a militia, drilled only for ¢ oe 
one days in the year, was a force u 


incompetent to T prop er ye of 
troops, The B ,000 
men should be called er ‘nd drilled 


tained. He therefore suggested that 
should ¢all out not more than ry ted 
50,000 men, drill them for fifty-six days 
in the first year, and in each of the four 
sueceeding years drill them ten days. By 
this means he believed they would have a 
far better force than under the system 
in the Bill, and that in the course 
of the five years there would be a savi 
of one-third of the expense. It was 
as an objection to this rete: 
eould not ask men to 
tions for so long a 


any Pisa 


of the ballot. oh ein 
M2 











see was the pulsory clauses taken 
t of the Bill; and he hoped, therefore, 
that his right hon. Friend the Home 
would meet his proposal in a 
conciliatory spirit. He believed that the 
greater part, if not all, of the ew same 
of this measure was owing to the compul- 

clauses, and he trusted his right hon. 
Friend would make some concessions upon 
that point. He could assure him that he 
had no wish to interrupt the progress of 
the Bill, and that he was soli actuated 
by a desire to make it more efficient. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the point to which 
his hon. Friend had adverted was one of 
great importance, and, as he had referred 
to the 16th Clause, which provided for the 
enforcement of the ballot, in connexion 
with the 7th, now under discussion, it 
would perhaps be as well that he (Mr. 
Walpole) should now state what were the 
intentions of the Government with regard 
to the former. The Committee would bear 
in mind that the 7th Clause related entirely 
to the number of men, and the 16th to what 
were called the compulsory clauses, namely, 
to those provisions that empowered them 
to fall back upon the ballot in case volun- 
tary enlistment should not succeed. With 

to the compulsory clauses, he would 
repeat what had been often stated before, 
that their object was to raise the men by 
voluntary enlistment, if they possibly could 
do so. He looked upon this as a great 
experiment; and, looking at it as such, 
and seeing that they ought not to have 
recourse to the compulsory clauses if they 
could possibly avoid it, he thought it would 
be reasonable to fill up the blank with which 
the 16th section commenced, by saying 
that the permissive power given to the 
Crown to put in force the operation of the 
ballot should not commence till the 31st 
of December, 1852. The effect of that 
would be to give a period of six or eight 
months, to see how far they could raise the 
men by voluntary enlistment, and Parlia- 
ment and the country would then be able to 
judge of the experiment, and the results 
to which it might lead. The new Parlia- 
ment would meet before the machinery of 
the ballot had been put in operation; the 
result of the experiment would be actually 
known, and a full opportunity of stopping 
that machinery would be given, if it should 
be found necessary to have recourse to it. 
He hoped this proposal would be satisfac- 
tory to the Committee. The Government 
were most anxious not to have recourse to 


the ballot; and he might remind the Com- 
Mr. Charteris 
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mittee that unless the Bill stood as it did 
now, with the insertion which he proposed 
to make in the 16th Clause, the law would 
be even more stringent than was now pro- 
posed; because, if an emergency should 
arise between this and the meeting of Par- 
liament, they would have no means of 
raising a sufficient number of men, except 
by removing the Suspension Act, and hav- 
ing recourse to the ballot, under the pro- 
visions of the 42 Geo. III. cap. 90. As to 
the number of men, the great object of 
the Bill was to have a force sufficiently 
large to enable them in case of emergency 
to bring, without embarrassment, a large 
body into the field capable of serving with 
effect, and to do so with as little disturbance 
as possible to the ordinary business and 
occupations of life. This he thought could 
be effectually done by the number of men 
proposed to be raised by the Bill. He 
proposed, therefore, to amend the wording 
of the clause by substituting for the words 
‘There shall be raised, and from time to 
time kept up,” the insertion of the words, 
*< Tt shall be lawful to raise, and from time 
to time keep up.” 

Viscount JOCELYN said, he was cer- 
tainly surprised at the proposal made by 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Charteris), as 
only two nights ago he took to task the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) for 
having presumed to take up the position of 
a great military authority. He must say 
that on this question he could not give 
more weight to the opinion of the hon. 
Member than he did to that of the hon. 
Member for Montrose. His hon. Friend 
proposed a reduction from 80,000 militia 
to 40,000, increasing at the same time the 
number of the days for drill; but it was 
not to be expected even in the number of 
days’ drill proposed by the hon. Member 
that the militiamen could be made equal 
to the regular troops. For that purpose 
they must have a longer and severer train- 
ing; but the important point was for the 
Government to have a large body of men 
on whom they could place their hands in 
case of necessity. He would suggest to 
the Government whether they might not 
render the militia force they proposed to 
raise more efficient, without great ex- 
pense, in the following manner: Under the 
Queen’s warrant soldiers were allowed to 
purchase their discharge, graduated ac- 
cording to a certain scale, in reference to 
the amount of service they had performed. 
It appeared to him, that if the men who 
wished to purchase their discharge were 
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allowed to do so at a lower rate on condi- 
tion that they enrolled themselves in the 
militia, receiving also the same bounty as 
the militiamen, the country might then 
obtain for the purpose of the militia about 
1,600 trained soldiers annually, who, com- 
bined with the militia, would impart to the 
body a greater degree of efficiency. He 
believed the Government would find that 
the military authorities were not adverse to 
this suggestion. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that he 
understood the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary to 
be, that the words ‘‘it shall be lawful to 
raise”’ should be inserted in the clause, 
instead of the words “there shall be 
raised,’’ and that he proposed that Amend- 
ment, because it was not intended to pass 
the clause relating to the ballot as it now 
stood, but that it should come into force 
at a future period, probably in December, 
1852. As the Government proposed to 
postpone the operation of the ballot until 
after the meeting of the new Parliament, 
it was of no use to ask the House to vote 
for it now. Why enact the ballot if it 
was not intended to put it in force until 
then? Why should the House commit 
itself to a principle without a necessity ? 
They would be in no worse position if it 
was withdrawn altogether, because if the 
operation of the ballot was postponed till 
then, why should not the enactment be 
postponed as well? They were absolutely 
to prevent the ballot being made use of, 
and it was absurd to connect the present 
Parliament to a principle which would not 
be acted on until the new Parliament met. 
He was always satisfied the more this 
measure was discussed, the more it would 
be seen that it would be judicious to post- 
pone it entirely for the consideration of a 
new Parliament. Why not postpone the 
whole measure, and go to the country on 
the entire principle of the Bill? It had 
been proposed to raise 80,000 men, 
and it was shown that there were 67,000 
regular troops in the United Kingdom. 
Now, the noble Lord the Member for Ti- 
verton (Viscount Palmerston) had informed 
them that in January, 1814, during the 
height of the French war, there were in 
the United Kingdom 80,000 militia and 
56,000 regular troops, so that now, in 
time of peace, it was pro to have a 
larger force in the United Kingdom than 
existed at the hottest period of the war 
with France. He asked the Committee 
to pause before doing this. Much was 
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said of the of being attacked; 
he (Mr. M. Gibson) believed the 
be an aggression on the part of thi 

try. His theory of the interference of 
England in European affairs was based on 
the history of this country; and the debt 
on which we were now paying interest was 
contracted through the 
ference and aggression of En at a 
time when she had 80,000 militia to en- 
able her to use her forces for that 
purpose. He repeated now what had been 
once said by the right hon. Baronet the 
late Home Secretary, that this was an 
offensive force, and that the renewal of it 
while negotiations were pending between 
France and this country would be tanta- 
mount to a declaration of war. Any per- 
son reading the speeches of the right hon. 
Secretary at War and some other hon. 
Members who spoke of the chastity of the 
women of England being in danger, and 
of the probability of the French coming 
over to rob us, would imagine that the 
policy of England was likely to be 

sive, and would therefore view with 

the proposed increase of the Army. If 
ever there was a time when such a ques- 
tion ought not to have been m » it 
was the time when such mighty chan 
were taking place in France. The st 
that had been pursued, he would not say 
by the press, but by men in Parliament, 
by Ministers of State, was a policy caleu- 
lated to awaken the old antipathies between 
France and England, and to lead to war. 
If he were asked to prescribe a plan for 
awakening a bad feeling between France 
and England, he should suggest the course 
which had been taken. e should say, 
let them come down to the House of Com- 
mons and make speeches, and, without 
any facts, let them impute unworthy mo- 
tives and unworthy intentions to a friendly 
nation, adding to those imputations a re- 
commendation to the le to arm; that, 
he should say, would be a course very 
likely to lead to those feelings which gen- 
erally precede war. The 80,000 men now 
proposed were to be raised in the first 
instance by the bounty system. Now he 
decidedly objected to lavishing the publie 
funds on such an experiment without any 
necessity. Even if the ballot were given 
up, that would not induce him to withdraw 
his opposition to the plan. If the right 
hon. Gentleman should succeed in geting 
his 80,000 men upon paper, he 

like to know how he proposed to find them 
if their services should be required. He 
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called on the Government emphatically to 


give up this during the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament—to withdraw it for 
thore mature consideration. With respect 


to the subject of steam navigation, the 
question of disembarkation remained pre- 
cisely where it was before. He admitted 
that people could now come to Eng- 
land quicker than they were able to do 
iepealys But with respect to the dis- 
embarkation of troops, that must be car- 
ried on by boats. All he could say was, 
that the power of steam would enable us 


te proceed more rapidly te any place of 
disémbarkation than we could possibly do 
by means of sailing vessels. He should 


certainly take the sense of the Committee 
90% the blank being filled up with 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I am 
not going to discuss the question whose 
speeches in this House have been most 
caleulated to provoke hostility on the part 
of foreign countries, and to encourage or 
invite invasion ; that question, Sir, I will, 
leave ta public decision. Bug the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down has 
entirely misquoted that which I stated on 
& former occasion. He says that I said in 
1814—{Mr. M. Grsow: January, 1814] 
+in January, 1814, we had 80, mili- 
tis——[Mr. M. Gisson: 82,000] — and 
56,000 regular troops in the United King- 
dom, and that, therefore, calculating that 
we have now 67,000 regular troops, the 
proposal made to enrol 80,000 militia 
would place this eountry in precisely the 
same situation now in whieh I stated that 
it was in 1814, The right hon. Gentleman 
seems totally ignorant of the distinction 
between militia embodied and militia en- 
rolled merely for twenty-one days’ service 
in the year. What I stated was, that in 
1814 we had, not 80,000, as he said, nor 
82,000, as he now corrects me, but 89,000 
militia, not enrolled and trained for twenty- 
ene days only, but embodied and paid all 
the year round, and for home serviee, iden- 
tical, with troops of the line. It is not 
now sed to have 80,000 embodied for 
the whole year round; and therefore the 

1 whieh the right hon. Gentleman 

8 totally fails. The cases are entirely 
different : that which is now proposed is to 
have 80,000 militia enrolled for twenty-one 
days, and riot 89,000 anently embo- 
died and kept in pay‘like regular troops, 
from the lst of January to the last day 
of December. It must be remember. 
ed, also; that the yeat 1814 was a year 
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of war, during which the French army had 
enough to occupy ite attention, and when 
it was least probable of all that an invasion 
would be attempted. I think, therefore, 
if there was any one year which would be 
less likely than another to furnish 
employment for the militia, the year 1814 
would be the period selgeted. ; 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON aevepted the 
correction of the noble Lord respecting the 
89,000 militia. But the noble Lord had 
said that in 1814 we had 56,000 regular 
troops, while now we had 67,000 regular 
troops; and as 1814 was a year of war, 
and this was a period of peace, invasion 
therefore being now even still more im. 
probable than in 1814, the greater foree 
now maintained was altogether unjustifi- 
able. The noble Lord said this was not 
to be an embodied force of 80,000 men. 
What was it to be then? A militia on 
paper? Certainly nothing else; for, as a 
matter of course, the 6/. bounty mone 
being just the passage money, the su 
tute would be very speedily off to America, 
[** Oh, oh !”] This was denied; but he 
would like to know, if this was not true, 
why they did not allow the men of the 
regular Army to enjoy themselves on lon 
leaves? The ideas of the Government 
having a militia existing only on paper, at 
hand when wanted, were the most utopian 
and visionary he had ever heard of. The 
Government had hoisted the signal of dis- 
tress in consenting to a partial postpone- 
ment, and this induced him to persevere in 
the hopes he entertained that on further 
opposition the right hon. Gentleman the 

ome Seeretary would give way altoge- 
ther. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson) great 
objections to this Bill, as calling men from 
their peaceful homes to defend their coun- 
try, and he had told them that English- 
men would reeeive the bounty money, and, 
as soon as they had got it leave the country 
undefended. But he (Mr. F. Scott) wished 
to know whether any forei , readin 
the speeches delivered in this House, wou 
not—if he believed the re tatives of 
the centres of intelligence, the concentrated 
intelligence, those who represented them- 
selves to be the very essence of intelli- 
gence, and the beaw ideal of all knowledge 
in this eountry—be encouraged, by the 
speeches made here, and the orations de- 
livered elsewhere, to come and invade this 
country, because he had been told, in those 
speeches, that British men would not de- 
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fend the country they had been paid to 
defend. He wished to know if foreigners 
would not have the strongest inducements to 
invade this country from the very speeches 
of those hon. Gentlemen themselves. He 
thought the arguments of those hon. Gen- 
tlemen—those who represented themselves 
as the centres of intelligence—were the 
most calculated to awaken tyranny, and 
excite the jealousy of foreign States. 

Mr. HUME said, he expected, when the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. F. Scott) had risen, 
he would have grappled with the arguments 
of his (Mr. Hume’s) right hon. Friend 
(Mr. M. Gibson), but he believed that com- 
mon sense had left that (the Government) 
side of the House. Talk of the hes 
of hon. Gentlemen on his (Mr. Hume's) 
side of the House placing them in danger 
of war! Let hon. Gentlemen opposite 
look to the letter of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who told them they had no troops to 
defend them. Why, he (Mr. Hume) thought 
that the language—he had almost said the 
cowardly language—of men high in office, 
tended more to induce foreigners to invade 
us, than any speeches made on his side of 
the House. The difference of opinion 
among hon. Gentlemen opposite as to the 
number of militia they required was strik- 
ing. Originally the number proposed was 
150,000, then it was reduced to 80,000, 
another hon. Gentleman proposed 40,000; 
but he had not heard one argument yet in 
favour even of the smaller number. He 
could not agree with some of the hon. 
Gentlemen near him that the compulsory 
clauses alone were to be objected to; he 
thought that by the expense of embodying 
@ militia at all they were adding to the em- 
barrassments of the country, and particu- 
larly of the agricultural classes; and he 
was quite surprised at the course taken by 
the agricultural Gentlemen on this ques- 
tion, [The hon. Member then an 
extract from a speech of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s, in 1822, against military establish- 
ments, as not sanctioned by the Constitu- 
tion.] He would ask who were the parties 
who were hurrying on the House and the 
country to this extravagance? It was the 
county Gentlemen, as would be seen by 
analysing the votes in the late divisions. 
He said, therefore, that the protectors of 
the public purse in this matter were not 
the county Members, but the boro 
Members. The present Government could 
not keep their seats if they did not give 
relief to the county Gentlemen; they want- 
ed relief, and he wished they might get it. 
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Mn. MILES thanked the hon. Member 
(Mr. Hume) for one statement in which he 
fully concurred—the distress of the agri- 
cultural body; and he hoped, the 
time came, the hon. Gentleman would be 
willing to relieve, as much as he could, 
that body whose distress he now admitted. 
He (Mr. Miles) was P earnest astonished 
that men of tlemen who pro- 
fessed to wish heartily for a dissolution— 
who asked the Government to name the 
very day they would dissolve—should get 
up now, and upon a simple proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Seeretary of 
State for the Home Department, deliver 
themselves of speeches evidently intended 
for the second reading of the Bill. It had 
been the practice for hon. Members to ad- 
dress themselves to the particular clause 
under discussion, and when he thought 
what that clause was, he was the more 
astonished at the course hon. Gentlemen 
— were taking; he had not the least 
objection to diseuss the clauses one by one, 
but let them stick to that, instead of mak- 
ing digressive speeches, de omnibus rebus 
et quibusdam aliis, to continue this debate 
de die in diem. 

Mr. RICH said, he thought it a difficult 
thing to raise so large a force by means of 
a bounty, because, by that means, th 
would draw upon that class who furnis' 
the regular troops, and would starve the 
regular Army of its usual apply of men. 
This year they had voted 3,000 additional 
men for the Army. The bounty they gave 
to the regular soldier was nominally 4J., 
and the bounty they lores to give to 
the militiaman was 61. He was aware 
that the right hon. Gentlemen proposed to 
modify it. If danger were really appre- 
hended, which did the Government think 
would be the most valuable, 15,000 - 
lars, or 50,000 militia, as it was clear the 
endeavour to raise the latter number would 
effectually prevent the enlistment of the 
former? A system of volunteers would 
have been far preferable for the creation of 
that reserve force which he admitted might 
be useful to set at liberty the regular 


ey 

iscount JOCELYN said, in the early 
part of the evening he had made a s 
gestion to the Government, and he should 
be glad to know what the decision of the 
Government was upon that point? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the sugges- 
tion was a very valuable one, and that he 
and his Colleagues would give it their best” 
consideration. The effect of the system’ 
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lately adopted with to limited ser- 
vice in the Army would, he apprehended, 
be this: The first discharge of men en- 
listed for a limited period would take place 
in 1857, when this militia would be in full 
operation, and the Government thought it 
very probable they would be tempted to 
join the militia, and they would thus give 
that militia the benefit of their highly 
trained and efficient services. 

Mr. J. EVANS could understand, if 
danger of an invasion were imminent, that 
a Government should say, ‘‘ We must have 
50,000 militiamen to be raised either by 
voluntary enlistment or by force, but the 
men we must have.”’ The effect of the 
Amendment, however, which had that even- 
ing been proposed by the right hon. the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment was, that if they could not get 50,000 
men this year by means of voluntary en- 
listment, they would not have them at all. 
But had the Government received any as- 
surance from the other side of the water 
that they would not come and attack us 
before Christmas, and were there any means 
by which we were to be defended during 
the fogs of October and November? The 
fact was, that if the Government really 
apprehended any danger, they were most 
culpable to leave us in this position. If 
the country was really in danger, let there 
be an effective force to meet it; but as 
the compulsory part of the measure was 
to be put off till next year, why not put off 
the whole matter till next year ? 

Mr. WYLD said, he must assert that 
the danger of invasion was purely imagin- 
ary. He could easily understand, however, 
how the Government were so anxious to 
press the present measure, because the 
appointments it involved would give them 
a large amount of patronage and power. 

Comore, THOMPSON said, as it ap- 
peared to be agreed that the compulsory 
clauses were not to come into operation till 
the beginning of the new year, he saw 
nothing the Government would lose by 
leaving them to be settled by the new Par- 
liament. On the other hand, what the Go- 
vernment would gain, would be that they 
would get rid of the most unpalatable por- 
tion of their measure, and in fact quash 
half of the popular resistance to their Bill. 
He therefore hoped they would be induced 
to give up the compulsory clauses. 

Mr. COBDEN said, that notwithstand- 
ing the clamours of hon. Members at the 
other end of the House in favour of pro- 
ceeding to a division upon this clause, he 
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thought he had d for i 
deste Chairman eae 
the very important announcement which 
had been made by the right hon. the Home 
Secretary with respect to the alteration 
which he intended to propose in the mea- 
sure. After they had arrived at the seventh 
clause, the Committee had been told that 
the whole purpose and scope of the mea- 
sure was to be altered by the Government. 
He maintained that with the proposed al- 
teration this would no longer be the Bill 
contemplated by the House and the coun- 
try; that this would not be the measure 
which was called for by the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
or by the panic which had been raised out 
of doors on the subject; and that there 
was not one of the arguments which was 
used by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home | Pin on introducing the mea- 
sure which had not become ridiculous after 
the explanations that had been given, and 
the alterations that had been proposed. 
The right hon. Gentleman had introduced 
the measure with the portentous announce- 
ment that the country was not safe unless 
such a Bill was speedily passed into a law; 
and now, after all the panic and alarm as 
to the impending danger had been created, 
the right hon. Gentleman came forward, 
while the Committee were in the midst of 
the clauses, and coolly announced that the 
Government intended to propose that the 
should have no power to carry the compul- 
sory provisions of the Act into effect until 
the end of the year. On this ground alone 
he thought he was fairly entitled to move 
that the Chairman report progress, in order 
that they might have another day to con- 
sider the measure in its entirety. And 
he thought he might do this, not only be- 
cause the measure would be inefficient for 
its professed object, but because the ex- 
pense of the measure would be much hea- 
vier than was at first contemplated. The 
Bill, in fact, now was nothing but a mea- 
sure for raising a volunteer corps under 
militia regulations. But what would a 
volunteer corps of 80,000 men raised by 
a bounty of 6/..each amount to? Not to 
the estimated expense of 350,0001., but of 
480,0007. This was for the men alone; 
and if they added the expense of staff offi- 
cers, uniforms, arms, &c., the sum would 
be much nearer 750,000/., and all for a 
measure totally unfit for the purpose for 
which it was designed. He wanted to 
know what the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston) was going 
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to do. The noble Lord had hitherto been 


so complaisant with respect to all the pro- 
posals that had come the other side 
of the House, that one would almost be 
tempted to suppose that there had been 
some kind of previous concert between the 
noble Lord and the Government. But the 
noble Lord had told the House that it was 
quite possible there might be an invasion 
of 60,000 men from Cherbourg in one 
night; and he (Mr. Cobden) wanted to 
know whether, notwithstanding that an- 
nouncement, the noble Lord was 2 pin 
to acquiesce in this proposal, which en- 
tirely subverted the plan on which the mi- 
litia was to be enrolled. He (Mr. Cobden) 
did not admit that the right hon. Secretary 
for the Home Department was right in his 
surmise that he would get these 50,000 
men together by voluntary enlistment, He 
disputed this conclusion entirely, from his 
knowledge of the different counties. Know- 
ing, as he did, the districts where the 
largest population existed, and where con- 
sequently the largest number of men was 
required—if they took them according to 
counties, as Lancashire, Yorkshire, or Mid- 
dlesex, he was confident the Government 
would be unable to get a sufficient number 
of men by voluntary enlistment. And, 
even if they did get a number, did any- 
body believe that the vagabond, helpless 
creatures who were tempted to aceept the 
bounty would be forthcoming when wanted ? 
He could understand why men who were 
drawn by a compulsory ballot, whose domi- 
ciles were known, would consent, although 
unwillingly, to serve as militiamen; but 
that men obtained by the offer of a bount 

of 61. each, would be found when Bhi oe 
he did not believe. Let hon. Members ask 
any recruiting officer, and he would tell 


them that in the case of soldiers who did not | 


pocket more. than 8s. or 10s. of bounty, 
they did not dare to lose sight of the men 
from the moment they enlisted until they 
joined the regiment. A more ludicrous 
waste of money, therefore, or a more lu- 
dicrous waste of time, he could not con- 
ceive than that which was involved in the 
passing of the present measure. He there- 
fore hoped the Committee would agree that 
the Chairman should report progress, and, 
under the altered circumstances in which 
they now found themselves, take till to- 
morrow not only to consider the whole 
Bill, but give the public out of doors time 
to consider it. 

The CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER, said, he wished to know whether 
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the hon. Gentleman meant to insist 
the Motion for reporting progress. ir, 
Coppen replied in the negative.] He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) should not 
make any remark u the ipti 
which the hon. Gentleman had given of 
the people of England, as all ae a 
description of the multitude almost equiva- 
lent to the phrase of ‘‘ ignorant 

pers,” which had been used, on more than 
one occasion, by the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Bright). He could not help 
saying, however, that it was certainly re- 
markable that hon. Gentlemen who appeal- 
ed so often to the popular sympathy, and 
who, while declaring that it was an age 
hostile to peculiar privileges, claimed for 
themselves the peculiar privilege of repre- 
senting the people, never spoke in that 
House of what were called ‘‘ the masses ” 
but in terms of contempt and scorn ; nei- 
ther would he speculate upon the cause 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) had 
assigned for ‘‘ the vagabonds’’ not being 
likely to give their services for the defence 
of the country, namely, that the people 
were rapidly emigrating. With to 
that point, he would not then offer any 
opinion; but if it were true, the right hon. 
Gentleman probably knew something of the 
cause of it. He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had merely risen when, as he 
thought, a Motion was before the House 
to report progress—a Motion which had 
been made when the Committee was pro- 
ceeding with their business in a business- 
like way, and, as he thought, in a very 
satisfactory mode—though he supposed it 
had not been satisfactory to the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden)— 
he had risen, he said, for the purpose of 
asking what foundation the hon. Gentle- 
man had for saying that the principle u 
which the Bill had been brought in 
been changed? The Bill, he maintained, 
was brought in upon the principle of vo- 
luntary enlistment, which, after due con- 
sideration—he might say after great de- 
liberation, and after having had the ad- 
vantage of sources of information, which, 
without arrogance, were not inferior to 
those which were enjoyed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman—the Government believed would 
produce a sufficiently numerous and effi- 
cient force ; and, he beg to add, that 
the intelligence which they were every 
day receiving, tended strongly to confirm 
that conviction. Such was the principle 
upon which the Bill was brought in, and 
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from that iple the Government had 
i ith to what had 

been said by his right hon, Friend the 
of State as to the postponement 

of the ballot, he begged to observe, that 
under ordinary circumstances it would pro- 
e not less than four months to 

bring the ballot into full operation; and in 
eration of that circumstance his right 

hon. Friend, with great discretion and with 
the entire sanction of his Co es, had 
that, as it was perfectly under- 

stood the next Parliament would meet in 
the course of the present year, it would be 
only fair to insert in the Bill such a date 
for the commencement of the ballot as 
would secure to the new Parliament the 
wet of interfering to prevent its being 
frought into operation at all, if it should 
appear that there was any probability of 
its being considered oppressive or unpopu- 
lat in the country. Now, in his opinion, 
this was an offer which had been as 
and properly made by his right hon. Friend, 
and he could not see in it the slightest de- 
viation from the principle of the measure, 
ot the policy which had dictated it. He 
saw in it only, he would not say a conces- 
sion, byt a wise consideration for the feel- 
ings of the House and the country, and a 
desire to expedite the business before them, 
by not insisting upon a point which was 
unecessary to the practical result. For 
the hon. Gentleman, therefore, to come for- 
ward and pretend that a change had been 
proposed in the eg a of the Bill, was 
one of those gratuitous exaggerations which 
the hon. Gentleman had so often had feli- 
citous recourse to, and which, at other 
times and under other circumstances, he 
had found to be attended with considerable 
success—though he (the Chancellor of the 
Excheqner) trusted that on the present oc- 
casion the result would not be quite so 
successful, He repeated that in having 
recourse to the ballot by the Amendment 
jroposed by his right hon. Friend the 
Fake Secretary, they practically did not 
egrets from the plan they had first sketch- 
. The ballot would not be brought into 
ation for three or four months, and in 
little more than four months a new Parlia- 
ment would have met. He contended, 
therefore, that Government had done all 
in their power to consult the feelings and 
wishes of t the House and the country. The 
measure of the Government was not what 
it had been represented to be, namely, an 
attempt to introduce a disciplined force to 
encounter the veteran armies of the States 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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of Euro They never ded to do 
anything of the kind ; to draw & com- 
ween the legions of Algiers, or 
the armies of the Caucasus, and the pro- 
posed militia, was one of those m 
sentations which he thought the Committee 
ought not to encourage, This was an 
attempt to habituate the people of this 
country more to the use of arms than was 
at present their custom. Circumstances, 
irresistible circumstances, had for a long 
time rendered such 4 polic necessary; 
and if this Bill should bé adepted, though 
it was not q measure that would produce 
a disciplined army able to engounter the 
veteran legions of the world, it would be 
the first step in a right direction, and would 
lay the foundation of a constitutional sys- 
tem of national defence. 
Mr. COBDEN repelled with indignation 
the imputation of the right hon. Bentle. 


man, who had charged him with describing 


the people of this country as vagabonds. 
What he (Mr. Cobden) had aly said, 
ought to have protected him from such a 
misrepresentation. 


. er — too much re- 
spect for the e of England to su 
that they would pte tha’ prapecth beauty 
to turn soldiers for twenty-one days. He 
had said that the le of Laneashire, of 
Yorkshire, and o Middlesex, with whom 
he was particularly acquainted, were too 
profitably employed to do so. He was satis- 
fied that mechanics and artisans would not 
accept the omg 3 to turn soldiers fortwenty- 
one days; and he repeated, that the men 
they were likely to get as volunteers in 
this way would be the vagabondage of the 
country. 

Coronet SIBTHORP said, it was evi- 
dent that the hon. Member for the West 
Riding was ready to wheel about and mareh 
back again. The hon. Member had re- 
tracted his imputation upon the people of 
England, and he (Colonel Sibthorp) sup- 

sed, therefore, that he was ashamed of 

imself. He only ho that those who 
had sent the hon. Gentleman to that House 
would recollect the terms in which he had 
described them. Vagabonds! Would the 
hon. Gentleman venture to say that upon 
the hustings? No, no. The hon. Mem- 
ber might apply such terms to the people 
of the West Riding; but he (Colonel Sib- 
thorp) would challenge the hon. Gentleman 
to go down to the county of Lincoln and 
use the same language there. So much 
for the liberal way in which that hon. Mem- 
ber dealt with the people when it was eon- 
venient to him. He rose to relieve the 
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tind of the hon. Member for Manchester 
Ges, Bi) whe seemed ss tae 
the The hon. Gentleman might go 
to bed and sleep sdundly, for the Act of 


George III. exem ‘* the 
ple called Subae* one oy ied for 
not hin, Nod taking the oaths. 
the hon, Gentleman were Quaker or not, 
let him pay for those who would protect his 
property, and he (Colonel Sibthorp) would 
Venture to say, that whenever rp atose, 
the hon. Member would be one of the very 
first to look out for such protection. 

Mx. BRIGHT said, that the right hon. 
Ohaneellor of the Exchequer seemed to 
consider that an unn discussion had 
been raised upon this subject, and he com- 

of the violence of the speech of the 

on. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Oobden). The right hon. Gentleman said 
that it was quite a mistake to that 
the Government had made an change of 
im 6 ip the Bill. He (Mr. B ight) 
did not quite utderstand what the night 
hon. Gentleman meant by ‘‘ making & 
change.” Last Friday night the ¢ 
hon. Gentleman delivered @ hh, which 
led every body who sat behind him to think 
that he had made 4 great change. [ Ories 
of ‘No, no!’"} That was the aniversal con- 
vietion of the country; but the night before 
Jast the right hon. Gentleman rose, about 
two o'clock in the morning, in a most in- 
dignant temper, to assure the House that 
he had not made any change at all, The 
measure now before the House was oné 
whieh they had discussed, in one shape or 
another, for some weeks past; but he main- 
tained that a very im ¢ change, not in 
the principle of the Bill, but in the cireum- 
stances under which the Government had 
defended it, had taken plave. When the 
first Bill on this subject was introduced in 
February, the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell) who brought it forward stated that 
it was a very important measure, and one 
whieh ought to be proceeded with at once. 
Well, the noble Lord went out of office, 
and was sueceeded by the right hon. Gon- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
his friends. Several weeks wore wasted, 
aud no further steps were taken on this 


very im subject, so that it did not 
appear huss the Goverment regarded the 
Measure as one of very great urgency. 
This was, he thought, a very convenient 


measure for protracting a ution of 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman kad 


made this change : earache wit be 
absolute certainty that the proposed 
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atnong the right hon. Gentleman’s 

ers; and he believed their opinio 
universal of the military men in that 
House—was, that the force could 
not be raised within the tine contemplated 
by the Government by the jae of volun- 
The right hon. Home Seoretary 
to think differently; but he pre- 
sumed that the t hon. Gentleman did 
not mean to set up his own opinion 

im opposition to that of nearl 
man in the House. He Mr. Bright 
believed all those Gentlemen that 
even if they did raise the foree, so far as 
giving the bounty and enrolling the men 
was coneerned, the security they had of ob- 
taining the services of that foree, when they 
were required, was of the very faintest dée- 


referred, he (Mr. Bright) said that the Go- 
vernment had entirely shifted their ground 
The Government had new rejected 
abandoned the ground of icy. 

the measure was introdueed by 
Government, he (Mr. Bright) that 
it should be left over, a8 part of the gen- 
eral poliey of the eountry, for the deelsion 
of the constituencies at the elee- 
tion. The fight hon. Chancellor of the 
Exehequer a to be un 

to ots the 3 ee on the quslien of On 
Corn Laws. The Earl of Derby proposed 
A etetaeafias vel My eS ee ee 
This was « question of general oa 
Government now showed they eon- 
sider it a matter of » and 

might therefore very safely be left t6 dis- 
cussion at the elections and in the next 
Parliament. At all events, let the clauses 
be left out relating te the ballot, as the 
hallot was not to be taken this year, and 
that was the point which most early 
touched the feelings of the people, and had 
exeited the greatest dislike in the country. 
The now Parliament was to meet in Oo- 


people of this country more to the usé of 
arnis, and that this was travelling in the 
‘right direction. Now, there was no gua- 
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rantee for freedom or for for peace worth 
less than the guarantee of a people used to 
arms; and if there was one thing which 
more than any other had rivetted the fetters 
of _— it was the military system under 


which t all persons were trained to be 
soldiers, and great armies could be gather- 


ed together to be wielded by the will of one 
man, while the rest of the people had no 
power of opinion or of physical force to 
resist those armies. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman. was an unsafe guide in this mat- 
ter; and the Government to which he 
belonged would be remembered in after 
times as one of the most unfortunate and 
mischievous we ever possessed, if it sig- 
nalised its possession of power by accus- 
ing the industrious and peaceful po- 
pulation of this country to arms, and in- 
uring them to the practice of the mainten- 
ance of 100,000 or 150,000 persons of the 
military profession within the United King- 
dom. He looked upon what was going on 
in Europe as that which ought to be a bea- 
con and a warning to this country; and if 
we had not experience enough in our own 
history to guide us, surely there was enough 
in every country of Europe to show that 
great armies ate up industry, prevented con- 
stitutional freedom and reform, and paved 
the way for rivetting round the necks of a 
le the fetters of a military despotism. 
rn. WALPOLE said, he was not sur- 
prised at the annoyance hon. Gentlemen 
opposite felt at the announcement he had 
made. The reason was that it deprived 
them of one pretext for opposing the Mo- 
tion, and also of the opportunity of stating 
in that House what they had been saying 
in the country about the intentions of the 
Government, although the Government had 
declared from the commencement that they 
intended to rely mainly upon voluntary, and 
not upon compulsory, enlistment. The 
Government were now practically convine- 
ing the country of this by offering in the 
clauses and details of the Bill to preclude 
themselves from doing otherwise than they 
had intended from the outset—namely, 
giving an assurance that the ballot was 
not to be put into operation until they as- 
certained that voluntary enlistment would 
fail. How would the matter have stood 
as originally intended? They would have 
tried to raise the men by voluntary enlist- 
ment, and then, if they failed, they would 
have had recourse te the old provisions 
of the statute of the 42 Geo. III., and 
t that Act in operation in the case of 
an sn or of imminent danger thereof. 
Mr. Bright 
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What the Government, therefore, proposed 
by the announcement he had made that 
night, was strictly consistent with every- 
thing that he had stated from the com- 
mencement of the discussions on this sub- 
ject. The hon. Member for the West 
Riding i accused him of mak- 
ing as alarming the country; as if 
he bad ere eset | this pont on the 
ground that he apprehended the dangers 
of an immediate oct Now it would 
be in the recollection of the Committee 
that he had guarded himself specially, 
when he introduced the measure, by dis- 
tinely declaring that the Government did 
not make this proposition because they 
thought that there now was a danger of in- 
vasion ; but rather upon the general prin- 
ciple that it was not right that country 
like this should remain in a state of unde- 
fence ; and that since there was no appre- 
hension of invasion at this moment, this 
was the very best opportunity for provid- 
ing for that defence in an effectual man- 
ner, They had thought that provident 
recaution was the best means of prevent- 
ing attack, and that the present moment 
was the best opportunity for taking ‘that 
wise precaution, without giving an offence, 
and without exciting any suspicion, or offer- 
ing any provocation, or any alarm in the 
minds of foreign Powers. He had felt it 
needful to make these remarks in order to 
set right the intentions of the Government, 
which, he must say, had been not a little per- 
verted, and consequently misunderstood. 
Mr. BASS said, he had been unxious to 
diseuss the 7th Clause before now; but 
considerable difficulty had been thrown in 
the way by the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Mr. Char- 
teris), which he regretted had been with- 
drawn. He (Mr. Bass) had high military 
authority for believing that a well-drilled 
force of 20,000 men would be preferable to 
the proposed militia. 
zn. CHARTERIS said, that he would 
not have ventured, without consulting mili- 
tary authorities, to have brought before 
the attention of the Committee the propo- 
sition of which he had given notice, and 
more especially after the lecture he had 
presumed to give to his friends on his right 
the other night. Yet the practical men to 
whom he submitted his Motion strongly 
approved of it, and agreed in thinking that 
a fore of 40,000 men effectually trained, 
would be better than 80,000 militiamen. 
It had not been his intention to press his 
Motion to a division—he merely brought it 
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forward as a suggestion for the considera- 
tion of the Committee; and as the right 
hon, Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Gib- 
son) had taken up the proposition, he (Mr. 
Charteris) was willing to withdraw it. But 
as he beneeee that 80,000 men ke et 
than would be required, seei t 
were not intended to cope with an enemy 
in the field, and that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Wiltshire 
(Mr. S. Herbert) had stated the number 
requisite for garrison duty was from 25,000 
to 30,000—on these grounds, if the right 
hon. Member for Manchester persisted in 
dividing the Committee against the inser- 
tion of the words ‘‘ 80,000 men,”’ he (Mr. 
Charteris) should give him his support. 

Mr. HEYWORTH begged to remind 
the Committee of a statement made by the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that there was no immediate danger; and 
he would also refer to the argument of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster 
(Sir De L. Evans) to show that there was 
full occupation for the French army within 
its own territories, for of that army 70,000 
men were in Algeria. What was said of 
the French coming to invade this country 
was a mere pretence ; there was no dan- 
ger; and the object was to raise a large 
army to keep the people under. 

Mr. OSWALD said, he had not hitherto 
taken part in the discussions on this Bill ; 
and when the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton, instead of turning the other cheek, 
smote the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London under the fifth rib, he (Mr. 
Oswald) did not vote on the second read- 
ing. He thought it would be better to 
have 15,000 soldiers instead of 80,000 
militia. But the House of Commons had 
said, by a majority of 150, that there 
should be a militia. He bowed to that de- 
cision, and he came down to-night pre- 
pared to support Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for whom he had neither love nor 
affection, in carrying this Bill, because the 
Commons of England had said that such a 
Bill ought to be carried. He would ask 
the right hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. M. Gibson) what he meant to fill up 
the blank with? If he meant to fill it up 
with nothing, then the Chairman ought 
not to be sitting in that chair, but Mr. 
Speaker ought to be sitting a little above 
the Chairman, for that involved the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and he (Mr. Oswald) 
could not vote with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman against the principle of the Bill. 
Every one who went into the lobby with 
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ve right hon. Gentleman voted against the 
ill. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he pro- 
posed that ‘‘eighty”’ should not stand 
part of the clause. He left it for others 
to deal with the number as they might 
see fit. 

Mr. J. EVANS thought that, if the 
effect of the proposal made by the right 
hon. Member for Manchesterewas to omit 
sad " vx. and ~ to substitute 
anything in its e, such a proposal was 
against She principle of the Bill; and, the 
ce g" having been affirmed by that 

ouse, however op he (Mr, J. Evans) 
might be to the Bill, he would not vote for 
the omission of the word. 

Mr. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH said, 
he understood the Committee would vote 
on the question whether the word * eighty” 
should be inserted in the blank. He 
thought it was perfectly competent for 
hon. Members to vote for the Motion of 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. M. Gibson), for 
he conceived that he did not change any 
essential principle of the Bill by his pro- 

ition. 

Mr. CHARTERIS said, that if the 
Motion of the right hon. Member for Man- 
chester were carried, the blank would not 
be filled up by ‘‘ 80,000,” but it would be 
competent for any one to propose that the 
blank should ‘be filled up with whatever 
number he might think fit. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 237; 
Noes, 106: Majority 131. 


List of Aves. 
Adderley, C. B. Booth, Sir R, G. 
Anson, Visct. Bowles, Adm. 
Archdall, Capt. M. Bramston, T. W. 
Arkwright, G. Bremridge, R. 
Bagge, W. Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Bailey, C. Brisco, M. 
Bailey, J. Brocklehurst, J. 
Baillie, H. J. Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Baird, J. - Bruce, 0. L. C. 
Baldock, E. H. Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bankes, rt. hon. G. Bunbury, W. M. 
Barrington, Visct. B ley, Lord 
Barron, Sir H. W. Burrell, Sir C, M. 
Barrow, W. H. Butler, P.S. 
Benbow, J. Cabbell, B. B. 
Bennet, P. Campbell, Sir A. I. 
Bentinck, Lord H. Carew, W. H. P 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. Cayley, E. S. 
Bernard, Visct. Chandos, of 
Blair, S. 
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Hill, Lord E, 


eeld, 


Newdegate, ©, N, 


Newport, Visct, 
Noel, hon. J. G. 
O’Brien, Sir L, 
Oswald, A. 
Packe, 0. W, 


Pakington, rt. hn, Sir J. 


Palmer, 
Palmer, 


Palmerston, Viset, 
Pennant, hon, Col, 


Perfect, R. 


Plowden, W, H. G, 


Portal, M. 
Pusey, P, 
Resbon ye ° 
Sandare,G. 


Scott, hon. F, 
Seymer, H, K. 














Carter, 8. 
Cavendish, hon, G, H, 
Childers, J. W, 
y, J. 
Clay, Sir W. 
Cobden, R. 
Cockburn, Sir A. J. EB, 
Golebrooke, Sir T, E. 
Collins, W. 
Cowan, C, 
Craig, Sir W. G. 
Crowder, R. B. 
wooed, Sir G. H. 

’Eyncourt, rt. bn. C,T. 
Divett, E. 
Douglass, Sir C. E. 
Duff, G. S. 


id 


Hastie, A. 
Hayter, rt, hea; W, G. 
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G. M. If the tax was only perpetual as it onght 
en SN team armen 
Vivian, J. H. Wyld, he was not to kg tent by » 
Wakley, 7. TRELERS. fallacious ery. He felt no doubt. 
Walmsley, Sir J. Charteris, F. W, Chaneellor of the ay acting pee 
Watkins, Col, L. Gibson, T. M. the instincts of one in his position, lived 
The blank was then filled up with the | under an entire conviction that the Lncolne 
words “ gighty thousand.” Tax would be perpetual, and_all was 
Mz. WALPOLE moved that 50,000 | now objected to was the to 
men be raised for the year 1852, misdirect public opinion on, q 
Ma. BRIGHT an Amendment to |The working classes were fast to 
propose, to exempt these militiamen from | the knowledge that the question of the | 


the punishment of the lash; but at that 
hour of morning, @ quarter to one 
o’clock, it was scarcely to be e: 

that he should now go on with it. He 
would move that the Chairman do report 


progress. 
ate resumed; Committee report pro- 
gress. 


PROPERTY TAX BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Cotonzn SIBTHORP regretted that 
this megsure should have been renewed, 
and hoped that the Government would give 
some assurance that it would not be con- 
tinued beyond the year for which it was 
now asked, He almost looked upon it as 
@ breach of faith on the part of the Go- 
vernment that they should have again ex- 
posed the country to the infliction of a tax 
of this kind, 

Mr. HEYWORTH said, he believed 
that the feeling of the people was in fa- 
vour of direct taxation. Mie admitted that 
the Income Tax, as now imposed, was by 
no means perfect, and he hoped the basis 
would be extended to inelude all ineomes, 

Cotonen. THOMPSON said, he hoped 
and believed there was as little probability 
of the cessation of the Income Tax as of 
the restoration of the Corn Laws, The 
struggle was between the holders of pro- 
perty and the working classes, who paid at 
ap enormously increased rate on articles of 
indirect taxation. An effort was made to 
engage the holders of temporary incomes 
on a false track, with the effect only of in- 
ereasing the perplexities of the question. 
If the holders of temporary incomes knew 
what hurt them, they would be e-ware that 
the injustice consisted in taxing them for a 
limited period, as for instance three years, 
and taking no more from the holder of per- 
petual property, which, instead of three, 
was worth thirty years’ purchase in the 
market. As a holder of life property him- 
self, he had his eyes open to the injustice 
done him by any temporary income tax. 








come Tax was 4 struggle between 
and the richer classes, to make the rich pay 
their just share of the whole taxation, and 
not throw an uncompensated portion of the 
indirect taxation a the poor, 2) 
Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY consid- 

ered the Income Tax is 
and he only voted for it as it now 
the ground that if they did not contin 
for another year there would be a 
ciency created in the public finances. It 
was, in fact, ‘‘ Hobson’s choice;”’ for, un- 
der existing circumstances, there was 

ent, 

i 


on 


thing left for them, for the presen 
the temporary renewal of Le tax, 
torial and grossly unequal as it must be ad- 
mitted tobe. He knew many persons wht 
by means of its operation were payi 

or Ms < i their income, 

liev t al some misconception ex- 
isted upon the Chancellor of the Bxohe- 
quer’s speech on the B t, an opinion 
prevailing that the right Gentleman 
was opposed to direct taxation or 
able to Customs duties as a means of rais- 
ing revenue. He wished to call the atten- 
tion of the Government to the lax way i 
whieh the documents connected with the 
Income Tax were preserved. In one town 
the returns had been sold to and 
the accounts of the chief Ral sci were 
sold with the articles vended in those shops. 
If the tax were preserved, some means 
should be taken to preserve the returns. 
If a landlord let a farm upon 2 lease at, 
say, 3001, a year, made a reduction of 
10 per cent to the tenant, he was bound to 
pay the Income Tax on the 3001. a year, 
and not upon the 2701, This was an in- 
justice upon those landlords who, to me 
the pressure of the times, had made red: 
tions in their rents. He thought that 
mys a bond. re “ 
the Income Tax t to id upon 
income actually received, and not upon. the 


nominal income. 


The CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, 1 


my hon, and gallant 
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Friend the Member for Lincoln (Colonel 
Sibthorp) does not accuse the present Go- 
vernment of any breach of faith in having 
proposed the renewal, for a limited period, 
of the Income and Property Tax. I must 
say, that in the position in which we found 
ourselves on entering office, I know not 
what other course we could have pursued 
than that which we have thought it, neces- 
sary to adopt; and I do not Salive that 
Gentlemen on either side of this House, or 
that the country generally, will be dis- 
posed, after an impartial consideration of 
the circumstances of the case, to condemn 
us for having taken that which seemed to 
us, indeed, an inevitable course. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Evesham (Sir H. 
Willoughby), however, has touched on an- 
other point, which at this hour I would 
not have ventured to obtrude on the atten- 
tion of the House, but on which it would 
not, perhaps, after the observation of the 
hon. Gentleman, become me on this oc- 
casion to remain altogether silent. When 
I brought forward the financial statement 
a few nights ago, I expressed no opin- 
ions, but scrupulously confined myself to 
the mere presentation to the House of a 
full and complete view of our financial 
position, because it was necessary for me, 
on that occasion, to terminate my remarks 
by making a proposition of which, ab- 
stractedly, as a measure of finance, I did 
not approve; and I wished the country to 
know its actual financial position, and the 
proposition I had to make, and at the 
same time to urge the necessity of our 
taking advantage of the interval between 
the present financial statement and that 
which either the present or any other Go- 
vernment might have to submit next year, 
for arriving at some conclusion as to the 
principles on which the revenue of this coun- 
try was, for the future, to be raised. With 
these views I guarded myself against ex- 
pressing any opinion, either for or against 
the policy that had been pursued, as to 
the reduction or repeal of Customs duties. 
I felt it to be my duty to place before the 
House, without any colouring, and in a 
spirit which evinced, as I hope, an anxious 
desire to do so impartially, our exact po- 
sition, and to show the consequences of 
the recent reductions of Customs duties 
on the finances of the country. My ob- 
servations were limited strictly to the in- 
fluence and effect of those measures on 
our finances. I avoided all commercial 
controversy, and all discussion as to whe- 
ther the benefit of the consumer had been 
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obtained by injury to the ucer—I 
avoided all topies of that ane tee 
I thought them unnecessary and not. ger- 
mane to the matter—thinking it simply 
my duty to place before the House a clear 
and complete view of our financial position, 
and not believing that duty called upon 
me, on that occasion, to propose any 
change with regard to the mode of raising 
the revenue of the country. With these 
feelings, and wishing to fulfil my duty in 
accordance with my conception of what 
that duty was, I made no reference to 
those classes of this country who are, to 
my mind, greatly suffering, and to whose 
sufferings it is the duty of the Legislature 
to apply some remedy. I certainly placed 
before the House a most important fact— 
that it would be necessary, in estimating 
the revenue, to make great allowances for 
reductions of rental and farming profits; 
and I should have thought, that, under the 
| circumstances of the Government and of 
| the country, as regarded a question of that 
sort, it would have been most indiscreet in 
me if, on that occasion, I had intruded 
any views of the Government as to the 
remedial legislation which such a state of 
affairs may require. After it has been 
said—after it has been publicly announced, 
and accepted by the country, that on an 
occasion not very distant, but now, indeed, 
imminent, the opinion of the constituencies 
is to be taken on that subject—and on 
that subject especially—to which I have 
just adverted—it would have been im- 
proper for me to trouble the Mouse with 
any details of any scheme or measures for 
the alleviation of the sufferings of the 
agricultural classes. In taking the course 
I did on that occasion, I think I acted in 
accordance with the feeling of the majority 
of this House and of the country; but I 
have no hesitation in saying, after the re- 
marks of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Evesham, that, when Her Majesty has 
recurred to the sense of Her people, Her 
Majesty’s Government are prepared in due 
season to introduce those measures which 
they believe are required—those remedial 
measures they believe are required—by 
justice and by regard to the permanent in- 
terests of the country. I think there can 
be no misunderstanding in this House, or 
in the country, on that subject. We are 
prepared to fulfil our duty, as far as lies 
in our power. But, strong as may be our 
determination, and firm as may be our 
convictions, I still believe, that, on the oc- 
casion on which I made to this House the 
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financial statement for the year, I should 
have done what was most uncalled-for if 
I had intruded any expression of the policy 
we may feel it our duty to pursue on the 
attention of the House of Commons. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, he 
saw nothing in the statement now made by 
the right hon. Gentleman pa a what 
he was understood to have said in making 
his financial statement, that a return to 
protection, or the reimposition of Customs 
or Excise duties, was impossible. 

Mr. WYLD hoped the result of the 
inquiry by the Committee on the Income 
Tax would be the readjustment of that 
impost on a more equitable basis, 

R. PACKE begged to ress his 
thanks to the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the statement he had made 
with respect to the most suffering class in 
the country. The statement could not 
fail to give satisfaction to the agricul- 
turists. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he was not 
surprised at the alarm which seemed to 
have taken possession of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite ia consequence of the able and 
satisfactory statement delivered by the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
introducing his Budget. It was evident, 
from the scene which had been enacted 
that night, that hon. Gentlemen were anxi- 
ous to extort from the right hon. Gentle- 
man some declaration on which they might 
found a distant hope that the Members of 
the Government, in their Ministerial career, 
would act on the opinions which they 
maintained on the other side of the House 
when they led what used to be called the 
Protectionist party. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had now declared, in language 
similar to that employed by him on former 
oecasions, that the Government would first 
appeal to the country, and then bring 
forward the measures which they deemed 
necessary. But he had given them no 
distinct idea as to what those measures 
were likely to be; nor did he (Sir G. Grey) 
think it was very material at the present 
time to know. He did not think it at all 
necessary that they should cross-examine 
the right hon. Gentleman in the way some 
of his supporters had done, in order to get 
at the opinions of the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman told them that he 
had not on Friday evening said anything 
whatever with respect to our commercial 
policy. He had been equally disereet to- 
night. But it was not, after all, a matter 
of very great consequence. They relied 
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not on the opinions of the Government, 
but on the facts which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had brought forward. They were 
well aware of those facts before. They had 
been stated over and over again in speeches 
in that House, and in some well-written 
pamphlets out of doors. The of 
those statements had been imp 3; but 
now they had one of the Ministers of the 
Crown coming forward and declaring that 
those facts were irrefragable, and illustra- 
ting them with a power and eloquence sel- 
dom equalled in that House. Those facts 
had been appreciated by the country; and, 
go to the country when they might, they 
would find, if on the hustings they 
posed to repeal or remodel the policy which 
of late years had been adopted, that the 
people would respond with one voice that 
they had derived important benefits from 
that new policy, and that they were not 
dis to give it up. 
rR. MILES begged to ask if benefit 

had been conferred on the consumers by 
this new policy, what benefit had accrued 
to the producers? Look at the state of 
the agricultural classes, and at the state 
of the money market. Did that show that 
trade was prosperous? Though a large 
trade had been carried on, it had been 
with very small profits. He had the 
greatest confidence in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The right hon. Gentleman had never, 
since 1846, swerved from the principles 
he advocated; and they might depend 
upon it that the principles he supported in 
opposition, he would, as a Minister, hon- 
estly act upon. 

Bill 2°. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 7, 1851. 


Mrvures.] Pusiic Bruus.—1* Stock in Trade. 
2° Law of Evidence (Scotland); Disabilities 
al 


Repeal. 
3* Linen, &c. Manufactures (Ireland); Poor 
Relief Act Continuance ; Loan Societies. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

The Eart of MINTO moved that the 
Bill be now read 28. 

Lorp LYNDHURST said, he should be 
glad to give the Motion his best support, 
although he could have wished that the 
Bill had gone further in the attainment of 
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its object. The principle of allowin 
ties to the suit, ta nee habving at 
interest in the issue, to be examined, as 
far as it had been hitherto adopted in Eng- 
land, had worked exceedingly well in prac- 
tice; and he could not see why that which 
answered so well in the courts of law in 
England, should not answer equally well in 
the courts of law in Scotland. The fra- 
mers of the measure had been influenced 
by an excessive caution and timidity, where 
he thought they might have safely taken a 
bolder and firmer step in what he believed 
to be the right direction; but when the 
Bill got into Committee he hoped to be 
able to improve it considerably by the 
Amendment of which he had given notice 
for the pyres of extending its operation. 

Lorp CAMPBELL had also great plea- 
sure in supporting the Bill, which was cer- 
tainly a great improvement in the law of 
Evidence in Scotland. It was surprising 
to him how that enlightened country should 
have continued till the present day the 
practice and procedure of barbarous times, 
so calculated as they were to impede and 
frustrate the course of justice. The re- 
medy which this measure intended to intro- 
duce into Scotland, had been already tried, 
and with the most successful results, in 
England, which he was sure the people of 
Scotland could not regard as an experi- 
ment in corpore vili. He sincerely hoped 
that this improvement in the law of Scot- 
land would be no longer delayed. He con- 
eurred with the ncble and learned Lord 
(Lord Lyndhurst) in regretting that this 
Bill did not go far enough, and he hoped 
that noble and learned Lord would perse- 
vere with his Amendment to extend its 
operations. 

The Eart of MINTO was understood to 
say that he would offer no objection to the 
noble and learned Lord’s Amendment. 

On Question, Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive; Bill read 2°. 

House adjoyrned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 7, 1852. 
Minutzs.] Pustic Buis.—1° County Elections 


Polls ; Sunk Island Roads. 
3° Highway Rates ; Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM READING-ROOM. 

Mr. HEYWOOD begged to ask the 
hon. Member for the University of Oxford 
(Sir R. H. Inglis), if the trustees of the 
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British Museum had considered the over- 
crowded, ill-ventilated, half-lighted state of 
the reading-room in that institution; and 
if the formation of a glass roof over the 
central court of the Museum would not 
afford increased accommodation ? 

Sm ROBERT H. INGLIS begged to 
state, with respect to the first ,» anece 
that the trustees of the British Museum 
had had under their consideration repeat- 
edly the condition of the reading-room, 
which was such as to require and justi 
their earnest attention; and that not less 
than three times, he believed, they had 
called the attention of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment to the necessity of providing fur- 
ther accommodation. They had submitted 
a plan and estimate to the Government, 
and it must depend on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether or not adequate accommodation 
should be given, not merely to the persons 
who required it, but to the books them- 
selves, which were annually accumulating. 
Three years would not pass over their 
heads without their finding the absolute 
impossibility of placing in the rooms appro- 
priated to them the volumes of their annu- 
ally increasing collection. With respect 
to the second question, the hon. Member 
had not stated whether the increased ac- 
commodation was to be for men, women, | 
and children, or for plants, birds, beasts, 
or any other deseription of articles. 





THE INCOME-TAX BILL. 

On the Motion that the Heuse at its 
rising should adjourn to Monday, 

Mr. HUME said, that although he did 
not leave the House on the previous even- 
ing until after half-past twelve o'clock, he 
saw to his great surprise by the Votes that 
after that late hour the Income Tax Bill was 
read a second time. Had he had the least 
idea that a Bill of so much consequence 
would have been brought on at that period 
of the night, although he had then been 
twelve hours within the walls of the House, 
he would have staid at any hazard to him- 
self to have prevented it passing so impor- 
tant a stage. When Sir Robert Peel in- 
troduced the Income Tax in 1842, it would 
be recollected that he did not bring it for- 
ward merely for the sake of revenue, but in 
order to obtain a margin to effect salutary 
reforms in our fiscal system, including the 
removal of all prohibitions against the im- 
port of particular articles of consumption, 
and the reduction of taxation in many im- 
portant points. His policy, as then stated 
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to the House, was completely successful, 
for while he relieved the consumet by the 


’ reduction of the duties upon many articles 


of the first necessity, the increased con- 
stmption had actually augmented the re- 
venue. Now, the Income Tax had been 
continued since that period to enable suc- 
cessive Governments to carry out these 
free-trade principles; and he must object, 
therefore, to any further prolongation to 
the tax, unless Her Majesty's Government 
were p to remove the restrictions 
which still existed, and which obstructed 
the import of number of articles. It 
appeared by a Return which he obtained 
last Session, that protective duties realising 
between 300,000/. and 400,0002. were 
still imposed on manufactured articles, and 
similar duties to the amount of 800,0000. 
upon productions of the soil. By another 
Return which he had obtained in the pre- 
sent Session it appeared that the import of 
thirty-six principal manufactured articles 
was fettered by protective duties, ranging 
from 10 to 25 per cent upon their value ; 
and even in the case of some kinds of glass 
atounting to as much as 65 per cent. 
These thirty-six articles produced 4 revenue 
of 324,0000,, while there was another list 
of no fewer than 212 articles produci 

109,7607. Now, he thought that if we had 
free trade at all, we should have free trade 
in everything; and that thetefore this mea- 
sure should not be allowed to proceed fur- 
ther, unless the Government would give a 
pledge of their intention to advance in that 
policy for the sake of which this tax was 
first gratited, and to carry out those far- 
ther abolitions and reductions of protective 
duties, which would be of the greatest ad- 
vantage to the whole community, and espe- 
cially to the agriculturists, who would thus 
be placed on a footing of justice with re- 


t to the other interests in the country. | po 


e thought the House should not continue 
the tax in a form which had been proved 
before the Committee upstairs to press so 
unequally, and consequetitly so unjustly, 
upon the people. He regretted that it was 
jo asa by another measure before the 

ouse still further to increase that mili- 
tary expenditure, through the excessive 
amount of which an income tax was requi- 
site at all. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the hon. 
Member for Montrose had blamed the Go- 
vernment for having introduced a Bill 
whieh the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exehequer had conclusively proved to be 
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necessary ale de see ij 
But the hon. Gentleman had founded 
resistance to the measure upon another 
ground—namely, that the Ine Tax 
was reimposed in 1845 for the p 


of enabling the then Government to alte 

and adjust the taxation of the eountry. 
He (Mr. eat a would not say whe- 
ther that policy been advantageous or 
not; but this he would say, that the Housé 
had an engagement from the it Go- 
vernmetit that, in a future 

they would also undertake the 

ment of taxation (which the hon. Member 
for Montrose himself admitted to be me- 
cessary), in order to do justice to the agri- 
cultural classes. He could not, therefore; 
understand how the hon. Member could 
think it inconsistent in the Government to 
continue the Income Tax, the more espe- 
cially as the two Governments who had 
preceded them had both deemed its ¢ori- 
tinuance nu for the readjustment 
of taxation. So far from the agricultu- 
ral body considering this course ineonsis« 
tent on the part of the present Govern- 
ment, they regarded it as an earnest 
that their sufferings would be considered 
in a future Parliament, and as a guaranteé 
that the Government would consider the 
claim of the agricultural as well as the 
other classes in the country. He ba 
to express to the Government his deej 

satisfaction at the steps they were taking 
to effect that readjustment of taxation, 
which it was admitted on all sides was 
requisite, and which had almost been rati- 
fied by a majority of the House last year: 
The discussion of questions like this, how- 
ever, incidentally and without notice, was 
very inconvenient. Should the question 
be legitimately raised, he (Mr. Newdegate) 
should be prepared to go into it, and sup- 
rt those measures which he deemed 
essential for the relief of the agricultural 
interest as opposed to those which would 
have the support of the hon. Member for 
Montrose. 

Ma. J. L. RICARDO said, he thought 
the Government were very apt to hurry 
through measures of importance, 
and he fully agreed with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) in 
thinking that the Income Tax Bill 
not to have been brought forward at 
o’clock that morning. He thought it the 
more im ¢ that that measure should 
not have been brought forward at that uti: 
seasonable hour, after the remarkable 
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claration which the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made a few nights ago— 
a declaration altogether at variance with 
what he said in bringing forward his Bud- 
get, and which had created an idea in the 
minds of the public that it was the inten- 
tion of Government, by some mysterious 
means or other, to shift some of the bur- 
dens of the landowners to the shoulders of 
the manufacturers. It was very possible 
that the right hon. Gentleman might not 
have any such intention; but he thought 
the House had a right to ask him when or 
how it was that he intended to carry it 


out. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, he also concurred 
with the hon. Member for Montrose in 
thinking that it was most unfair and high- 
ly improper to bring forward such a Bill 
as that on the property and income tax at 
two o’clock in the morning. He (Mr. 
Wakley) was in the House till one o’clock, 
and had not had the least idea that any 
im nt measure would be brought for- 
ward after that hour. To-night, again, 
there were a great number of Orders on 
the Paper; and it appeared as if the Go- 
vernment had resolved to act as if legisla- 
tion were a kind of lottery, and to take 
their chance, night after night, of finding 
a subservient House. He thought that 
nothing could be more unworthy of an 
English Administration, be their politics 
what they might, than to smuggle Bills of 
great national importance through the Le- 
gislature at a period of the night when 
they knew that they were surrounded only 
by their own hangers-on. It was a most 
disereditable practice: nothing could be 
more reprehensible than to introduce ‘m- 
portant Bills surreptitiously, and at hours 
when full and fair discussion was out of 
the question. He would do the late Go- 
vernment the justice to say they had never 
done anything of the kind, [Cries of 
**Qh!’’] No; they never had. But the 
worst feaiure in the whole affair was the 
speech delivered oy the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer—a 
speech which was at right angles with 
every statement he had made in that House 
when introducing the Budget. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech on the Budget 
might have lured the public into the pleas- 
ing conviction that the Government were 
satisfied with the commercial legislation of 
the last few years, and did not intend to 
disturb it; but the speech of Thursday 
night conducted them to an exactly oppo- 
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site conclusion. He would take leave to 
inform the right hon. Gentleman, that the 
sentiments to which he gave utterance in 
that House in the debate on the Income 
Tax had awakened a feeling of profound 
astonishment and indignation out of doors. 
The majority of that House had s 

the Some Tax, and had aed cae 
cedented facilities to the Government for 
the transaction of public affairs, on the as- 
sumption that there was to be no change 
in the commercial policy of the country; 
and yet the other evening the right hon. 
Gentleman had the intrepidity to stand up 
and declare in his place that he was pre- 
pared to carry out in the Government the 
same principles that he had always advo- 
cated when in Opposition. Well, there 
was one principle which the right hon. 
Gentleman had often advocated, and which 
was of such paramount importance that 
all his other principles sank into the shade, 
almost into oblivion, in comparison—and 
that was the principle of Protection; that 
luckless phrase was now scarcely uttered 
on the other side of the House. He should 
not be surprised, indeed, if hon. Members 
opposite were to attempt to knock the word 
out of all the dictionaries and vocabularies 
in the language. The Government were 
playing fast and loose with the question; 
but they greatly deceived themselves if they 
supposed that they could succeed for any 
length of time in deluding the country. 
The hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) was deeply grateful to 
the Government for the steps they were 
taking with a view to the readjustment of 
taxation. Would the hon. Member have 
the kindness to state what those steps 
were? For the life of him he (Mr. Wakley) 
could not perceive them. It was difficult 
to imagine anything more duplicious, or 
more contradictory, than the conduct of the 
Government from the day they first attain- 
ed office to the present hour. What had 
become of protection? What had they 
done with it? Were these the same men 
who assembled not very long since at the 
Crown and Anchor in the Strand, under 
the presidency of a noble Duke, when 
speeches were delivered in which allusion 
was made to the probability of the yeo- 
manry forgetting their allegiance to the 
Queen in the event of protection being 
withdrawn? Were these the men who made 
speeches which, for inflammatory doctrine 
and for rebellious and revolutionary lan- 
guage, exceeded anything that he remem- 
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bered to haye ever read or listened to in 
the whole course of his political experience? 
Anything more seditious—anything more 
revolutionary—he had never read or heard, 
and he did not hesitate to assert, that had 
such language been uttered by an unfortu- 
nate Chartist, the orator would have been 
transported, or, at all events, imprisoned. 
Talk, indeed, of the steps taken by the 
Government for the readjustment of taxa- 
tion! What were they? Did the Govern- 
ment intend, or did they not, to impose a 
tax again on the food of the people ? Let 
them be candid. The right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer owed it to his own 
reputation, and, still more, to the well- 
being of the country, to stand up in his 
lace and declare at once, in plain and bold 
anguage, becoming his genius and intelli- 
gence, what it was he meant to do. Of 
what avail was it to hang out a different 
banner every day—of what avail was it to 
make a free-trade speech one night, and a 
protection speech the next? Did they fancy 
that the English people had so little pene- 
tration that they would suffer themselves 
to be juggled and trifled with in that man- 
ner? Did they (the Government) fancy that 
they could send out a host of Conservative 
free-trade candidates at the next election, 
and that, having obtained a majority by 
that trick, they would find it possible to 
revert to protection in the next Parlia- 
ment ? Let them reveal their intentions at 
once like honest men, and let there be a 
fair stand-up fiche between Protectionist 
and Free-trader on every hustings in Eng- 
land at the next election. At present the 
policy of the Government was matter of the 
wildest speculation—their intentions were 
shrouded in the profoundest mystery—the 
light that was let in on them one evening 
was obscured the next, and the people knew 
nothing of their true position. He appeal- 
ed to the Government in the name of com- 
mon sense and common honesty to explain 
their real aim, and their actual object. If 
they meant to lay a tax on the food of the 
le, let them say so; if they had such 

an intention, and, nevertheless, abstained 
from avowing it, he did not hesitate to say 
that they were acting unfairly, deceptively, 
dishonestly. Surely they were not so short- 
sighted or so infatuated as to suppose that 
they were testifying their devotion to the 
eause of “ the ruined agriculturists,”’ by 
assing the odious and iniquitous Militia 
ill, the only step they appear to’ be in- 
tent upon taking; a measure which would 
be regarded as an insult b France and 
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other Continental nations; and which would” 
be productive of the greatest possible an- 
noyance and vexation to our own people, 
and to no class of them ‘more signally so 
than to those who were supposed to re- 
present the agricultural interests. After 
thirty-seven years of uninterrupted . 
this preposterous Bill was in at a 
period of the profoundest tran , and 
under circumstances which could only draw 
down upon us the ridicule and the hatred 
of ‘surrounding countries. To the French 
people, in particular, it was a deliberate 
insult; and, so far as our own i 
was concerned, it was about the most 
wanton, the most useless, and the most 
absurd measure of which there was record 
in the annals of our Parliamentary history. 
In conclusion, he exhorted the Government 
to make an immediate declaration of their 
policy with respect to free trade. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
was of opinion that the hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. Wakley) and those with 
whom he was associated, were pursuing a 
very inconsistent course in urging the G 
vernment to press on the public business 
with all possible expedition, at the same 
time that they were continually throwing 
obstacles in their way. He could easily un- 
derstand the bitterness of the hon. Mem- 
ber, for those who complained without 
cause always complained without temper. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite had given 
the noble Lord the Member’ for London 
(Lord J. Russell) a horse to hold, and the 
noble Lord had mounted it and ridden 
away from them. He re? the House 
would perceive the propriety tting an 
end te this aniprotioble Sesustiens, “and 
proceed with the Militia Bill without 
delay. 

Rr. BRIGHT said, he was one of those 
who thought that as much public good re- 
sulted in that House from discussion as 
from legislation. Discussions succeeded 
occasionally in dispelling delusions; and” 
one would perhaps be dispelled by the pre- 
sent discussion. As he thought, the Go- 
vernment was responsible to a serious 
extent for the maintenance of a d i 
calculated to inflict national injury. 
were, pagum Ra deceptions at sped 
being practised by the party opposite. 
faa Selitleaing’ “the MMenbee for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner) was answer- 
able for one. The hon. Gentleman was 


going to move for a Committee to inqui 
Eis the manageient Of Mairuvetie Colles? 
He was supported by a party anxious to 
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repeal the Maynooth grant. Now, if the 
hon. Member’s Committee, being appoint- 
ed, should aacertain that the college was 
eonducted in the manner assumed when 
the grant was increased —that was to 
say, in a manner caleulated tq advance 
the Roman Catholic religion—then the 
hon. Member would, of course, have to 
allow that he had no case whatever for the 
repeal of the t. If, however, the hon. 
Member should discover that the Protes- 
tant and not the Roman Catholic religion 
was the creed taught at Maynooth, then, 
@bviously, the hon. Member would haye a 
case for asking Parliament to with- 
w the grant. The hon, Member might 
be the dupe, and not the deceiver; but, at 
any rate, he was responsible before the 
country for an obvious deception. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had pprsued a similar 
gourse, and was the author of another 
deception. I¢ had served his purpose re- 
markably well; and it was perhaps doubtful 
whether he could get any more out of it, 
or whether he was now disposed to let 
down the ladder he had mounted by. But 
he (Mr. Bright) did not seruple to say 
that a Genileman occupying the station of 
leader of the House of Commons could 
uader no circumstances be justified in leay- 
ing @ question of great public importance, 
net nly not decided, but on one night in 
ene position, on the next night in another 
position, at a time when he mpst be con- 
scious from the effect produced by his own 
speeches ip past times, and from the ge- 
neral tenour of the addresses of his sup- 
porters, that large classes in this country 
were impressed with a belief that their 
interests were hound up with the question, 
being elated with joy by the intimations of 
one day, and plunged jnato the depths of 
despair by the hints of the following day. 
He appealed to the hon. Member for East 
Somersetshire (Mr. Miles), or to the hon, 
Member for North Essex (Sir J. Tyrell), 
whether the Budget speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the other evening had not 
produced the most marked changes in their 
eountenances? He had seen at one time 
@ cloud come over the bright countenances 
of hon, Gentlemen agvanite: and then, at 
another, after a speech from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who was a most wonderfyl master of 
words, he had seen that cloud clear away, 
the faces of those hon, Gentlemen 
sania assume a sunny aspect, which was 
lways to be seen when @ favourite orator 
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wee proving that the agricultural 


quer could be com But there w, 
one celebrated individyal to whom he might 
be likened. Some years ago an interest. 
ing deputation from some North i 
Indians — whether Cherokees or Ojibb 
ways he did not remember—came over to 
this country. They had among them one 
man of great ability and great ingenuity, 
He acted for them as guide, counsellor, 
teacher, and interpreter, even preseribi 
for them, and this individual was 

“* the mystery man,” Now, when he (Mr, 
Bright) looked at the countenances of the 
hon. Member for North Essex, the hon. 
Member for East Somersetshire, and many 
other hon. Members whom he could name 
on the opposite side of the House, and say 
the change that had been made in them 
singe the speech of the right hon. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer other night, 
he must say the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to be 
‘‘the mystery man’ of the aborigi 
party whom he saw on the Ministerial 
benches. He would just refer to one ob- 
servation in the speech of the right hon, 
Gentleman last night. He (Mr. Bright) 
had no idea that so great a question as the 
second reading of the Income Tax Bill was 
to be brought on at so Igte an hour; but 
he must say if he had been in the House 
when it was brought on, he’ would not haye 
offered any opposition to it, for he believed 
that there was no alternative but that the 
Income Tax must ¢ontinue for another 
year. In the course of the discussion op 
that matter, the right hon, Gen n, 
speaking of the possibilities of a fieealu. 
tion, had said it was an event not only not 
remote, but even imminent. It was to be 
regretted that this intention had not heen 
mentioned a month or six weeks ago, But 
if the Government was going sq soon 
appeal to the country, then he (Mr, Bright 
begged to ask why they were pressing this 
Militia Bill, on which they probably had no 
strong opinion, which they had very likely 
found in their offices, and which could only 
add to the unpopularity of » Government 
not already too strong? Why not postp 
the Bill till Ogtoher, November, or Feb- 
ruary, when most of them hoped to meet 
again? A great change had been made in 
the Bill last night; and he thought the 
expression he had used in regard to 
change was a correct one—that they 
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abandoned the em y which they had 
paneer alleged for hurrying on the 

ill during the present Parliament. There 
was not a man among the Members of the 
Government who would say—nor would 
even the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton (Viscount Palmerston), their great 
teacher in this matter, their saviour, as he 
might call the noble Lord—that the ques- 
tion of cy was now pleaded. They 
had agreed to leave it te the next Parlia- 
ment to decide whether the ballot was ne- 
cessary. Why, then, not leave the whole 
Bill to the next Parliament? A very con- 
siderable minority in that House had pro- 
tested against the Bill. That minority 
was backed by the largest constituencies 
represented in that House. He was not 
arguing that other constituencies were not 
as intelligent; but he simply stated the 
undeniable fact that the great constituen- 
cies, as represented in that House, were 
all opposed to the Bill. For instance, suc- 
cessive petitions, with altogether 30,000 
signatures, had been presented from Man- 
chester against the Bill, and as the project 
was to get 14,000 militiamen out of Lan- 
eashire, these petitions were entitled to 
deep attention. No hon. Member could 
say that his constituency had called on him 
te support the Bill; and he would remind 
the House that no hon. Member from the 
Government side had presented petitions 
in favour of the Bill. He therefore, then, 
appealed to the House to insist on a delay; 
and he made that appeal beeause the Go- 
vernment and the Government’s supporters 
had utterly and completely failed in ad- 
ducing any argument whatever to demen- 
strate the absolute necessity of the mea- 
sure, If it was true that an election was 
imminent, if it was the fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was thinking of going soon to 
the eountry on his general policy, then he 
(Mr. Bright) would beg of him, little as he 
desired to add to the popularity of Minis- 
ters, to withdraw the Militia Bill. He 
spoke to the right hon. Gentleman in the 
most friendly spirit; he addressed the party 
on grounds which the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be well able to defend; and he 
was quite sure if they would take his ad- 
viee they would do themselves great ser- 
viee, and at least gain the credit of being 
more judicious than the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London. He (Mr. 
Bright) would have no objection to discuss 
4 similar Bill in the next Parliament; and, 
in the next Parliament, farther removed 
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from an artificial panie, and from co 
gent party the House of 

mons a tlessly come to an u 
passioned and sagacious conclusion, 

Mr, MILES said, he had no 
prolong that discussion, but as 

appealed to by the em 

Manchester, he merely rose to state tl 
whatever the hon. Member’s interpretation 
of the mystery might be, his (Mr, Miles’s) 
was very different; and he would assure 
the hon. Member that Gentlemen on his 
(Mr. Miles’s) side of the House had the ut- 
most confidence in Her Majesty's Ministers; 
and that whether protective duties might 
be brought forward in the next Parliament, 
or justice sought to be done in some other 
way to the agriculturists, Gentlemen on 
his side of the House felt certain that they 
would endeavour to carry out the princi 

which his right hon. Friend the cellor 
of the Exchequer so nobly upheld while in 
opposition. The hon, Member for Man- 
phnotat said that he spoke in the most 
friendly spirit, Perhaps he did; but his 
actions were not in keeping with his inten- 
tions ; for all that he did was to impede 
and obstruct the business of the Govern- 
ment. He (Mr. Miles) could not make 
out what the present debate was about. 
The only result was to enable hon, Gentle- 
men opposite to stop business and make 
speeches. He hoped the Government was 
in earnest with this Militia Bill, and that 
they would continue to press it; and he 
thought if hon. Gentlemen enpevite were 
really as impatient as they professed to be | 
for a dissolution, they would discontinue 
their speeches and get on with the busi- 
ness of the House. The country could 
only be disgusted with the pine Lin of 
those hon. Gentlemen. ; 

Mr. SPOONER said, that haying been 
80 pointedly alluded to by the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Bright), it was his in- 
tention to say a few words upon the pre- 
sent occasion. The hon. Member head given 
him the alternative of either confessing 
himself a dupe or a deceiver, He sup- 
posed that these were Parliamentary ex- 

ions, or otherwise Mr. Speaker would 

ve stopped him. Now what-ho (Mr. 
Spooner) had to say he hoped the hon, 
Member for Manchester would take in a 
friendly spirit. Considering the quarter 
from whence the attack came, the hon. 
Member was perfectly at liberty to call 
him dupe or ap oy other 
ithet he pleased. i might 
oat asaured—he would not be his dupe to 
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be’ led into the anticipation of a debate 
which would come on in the ensuing week. 
He had endeavoured to avoid doing any- 
thing to interrupt the regular course of 
business of the House. He was indis- 
to interfere with the winding-up of 
the business of Parliament by bringing for- 
ward anything that he could well avoid 
submitting to the consideration of the 
House. He would take care neither to be 
duped by the hon. Member, nor to follow 
his course as a deceiver in the way he 
mentioned. In regard to the observations 
of the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume), he did not know what it was that 
made him find fault with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for going on this morning with the 
Property ‘Tax Bill, inasmuch as his (Mr. 
Spooner’s) right hon. Friend, in bringing 
on his Budget, said it was his intention 
to continue the Property Tax as a neces- 
measure. If the hon. Member for 
Montrose did not accept it, why did he not 
get up and say so? Why did he not give 
notice on the subject, or express a hope 
that the Bill would not be discussed on 
Friday night? But because his (Mr. 
Spooner’s) right hon. Friend took it as a 
matter of course that the measure was ac- 
cepted, and under such impression had 
brought it on last night, the hon. Gentle- 
man now finds fault with the course thus 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He hoped 
the House would at once proceed with the 
regular debate, and not continue this irre- 
discussion any longer. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL: The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Bright) has just stated to the House 
that very often material good results from 
deliberation and discussion, and I think 
that sentiment has been fully illustrated 
on the present occasion. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Somersetshire (Mr. Miles) 
says he believes fully that the Government 
will now be prepared to carry out those 
opinions and that policy iv power, which 
they advocated in opposition. My own 
impression is that they will do so. When 
I heard the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
bringing forward his Budget, I was one of 
those who cheered that speech, and I did 
so not because I believed the right hon. 
Gentleman was going to give up the policy 
which he previously advocated, but because 
in that admirable and lucid speech he cor- 
roborated in the fullost and clearest manner 


Mr. Spooner 
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every proposition which we have brought 
forward, and every principle which we 
have advocated; and he did full justice to 
those who had brought forward and carried 
the proposition of free trade in this House. 
But I am rather surprised, I confess, that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Hume), and my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Mr. Wakley), should 
believe that any man taking office, after 
kaving avowed the sentiments that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had done, would, imme- 
diately after having crossed the floor of 
this House, give up all his former opinions 
and principles, and that merely for the 
sake of holding office. I received, a day 
or two ago, a document which would seem 
to show that it is almost beyond the pre- 
sent Government to give up protection. 
Will it be believed that a few days after 
the Earl of Derby was placed at the head 
of the Administration, a society—cealled a 
Society for the Protection of Native Indus- 
try, but which is a pro-corn-law league— 
met, with the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) in the 
chair, and that they opened that, their 
first meeting, by giving thanks to Almighty 
goodness—that is the expression—for hav- 
ing been pleased to restore Lord Derby to 
power, in order that the principles of pro- 
tection might be carried out. [An Hon. 
Memser: Was there any archbishop pre- 
sent?] No; there was no.archbishop pre- 
sent—it was left to my hon. Friend the 
Member for North Warwickshire to say 
the prayer. The resolution agreed to was 
this— 

Mr. NEWDEGATE rose to order. The 
statement of the hon. Baronet was per- 
fectly incorrect. It was a gross misrepre- 
sentation to say that he had ever read any 
prayer on the occasion referred to. He 
thought it right not to allow any such 
statement to pass uncontradicted, and, 
therefore, he hoped the hon. Baronet would 
make the only reparation in his power by 
reading the resolution. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL: That is just 
what I was going to do; and I will with- 
draw the word ‘ prayer,’’ and say it was 
a thanksgiving. I will read the document. 
** The National Society for the Protection 
of Industry and Capital throughout the 
British Empire.’’ That is the heading: — 


“ At a meeting of the acting committee of the 
National Association for the Protection of Indus- 
try and Capital throughout the British Empire, 
held at the South Sea House, London, on Monday, 
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the Ist of March, OC. N. Newdegate, Esq., M.P., 
deputy chairman of the acting committee, in the 
chair, it was resolved—That this association, first 
humbly acknowledging the hand of Almighty 
Goodness, hails with fervent gratitude the advent 
to power of the Earl of Derby.” 


The resolution is :— 
“That it be recommended to the agricultural 


and every British interest to use every possible |, 


and legitimate influence in , [that is in 
italies} ‘‘ to secure the return, both , 
[also in. Italics] “and counties, of thorough sup- 

of Lord Derby’s Government, and of the 
policy of which he has been the ablest and most 
distinguished exponent : and that the above reso- 
lution be transmitted to the Earl of Derby, and 


that copies of it be forwarded to the chairman of 


local societies, and be otherwise generally circu- 
lated throughout the kingdom.” 
[Col. Srstuore: Hear, hear!] That ap- 
pears to gratify the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber; but let him hear what are the objects 
of this association. I will tell him, and I 
will tell him also who are its chief officers, 
and then I think I shall be able to show 
that it is utterly impossible for hon, Gen- 
tlemen who held this meeting immediately 
after Lord Derby had taken office, and 
who opened it with thanksgiving to God, 
to give up that protection which they ad- 
vocated on this side of the House. I am 
eplng now for the consistency of hon. 
entlemen opposite. Now, what are the 
objects of this association? ‘‘ The resto- 
ration and maintenance of protection.” To 
give effect to this object— 

“Tt is proposed to concentrate in the metro- 
polis the vast but scattered power of individuals 
resident in all parts of the United Ki 
favourable to the principles of protection, to apply 
the power when centralised to disseminate sound 
information as to the questions of free trade and 
protection, and to oppose by every constitutional 
and legitimate means the organised efforts of free- 
traders.” 

Why, you are bound to protection in con- 
sequence of that. You are bound by your 
principles, by your association, and by the 
opening of your meeting, to reimpose that 
protection which you advocated when in 
opposition on behalf of the people of this 
country. Now let us see who are the 
vice-presidents of this association. I will 
only give the names of those who hold 
offices in the Government. They are as 
follow :—The Judge Advocate, the Secre- 
tary at War, the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, the Prime Minister, the 
Under Seeretary for the Colonies, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lord 
Chamberlain, the President of the Board 
of Control, the Lord Steward, the Secre- 
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tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and the 
First Commissioner of Works. I will not 
follow the list through; but I say it 
inclades Lords and Gentlemen of Her Mi 

jesty’s household. Therefore I say, with 
this list before us, with these principles 
enunciated, and with this meeting held 
the very first moment after Lord Derby 
took office, it is utterly impossible for hon. 


*| Gentlemen opposite to give up this princi- 


= which they formerly professed. I be- 
ieve that good has come from this discus- 
sion, because when we go to a dissolution 
we shall be able to show we are now voti 
really against a Government who are ob- 
liged, by every point of honour, and by 
every principle on which men ought to 
hold dear either their political or private 
character, to lay a tax on the food of the 
people. [‘*No, no!”] It is very con- 
venient to say ‘‘ No, no;”” but my belief is, 
giving you credit for honourable inten- 
tions, that you are bound to do so; and I 
believe, also, you will do so, if you can 
induce the people to allow it. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, it was well 
known to the hon. Baronet and those who 
had cheered him that the gentlemen whose 
names he had read as being members of 
the association had been connected with 
the society for a great number of years. 
Many of those gentlemen had been con- 
nected with the association since 1846, 
when they were struggling for protective 
duties, and they have remained upon the 
society to this day, when—although they 
perhaps saw the impossibility of reviving 
those protective ‘duties —they acknow- 
ledged the hardship to which the farmers 
were subjected; and there was not, there- 
fore, anything very inconsistent in finding 
such names now upon the list. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite seemed to have disco- 
vered a wonderful mare’s nest in the finan- 
cial statement of the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the other night. They 
seemed to suppose that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had recanted his former opinions. 
What did that financial statement aniount 
to? Toa statement of facts. The right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
the success of Sir Robert Peel's financial 
measures, and therefore it was concluded 
that he withdrew from his former position 
on the part of the agricultural interest, 
because that interest had been, as they 
always said they should be, hit hard. The 
inference hon. Gentlemen sought to deduce 
from it was simply ridiculous. The same 
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policy was adopted in the reduction of om- 
nibus and steamboat fares. But it did not 
follow that because the watermen on the 
river admitted the success of the cheap 
steamers, that they ignored the existence 
of the injury they had themselves expe- 
rienced ag ne Just so with the agri- 
eulturists: their position was now strength- 
ened, and they claimed that if there were 
certain burdens resting upon them in con- 
sideration of the privileges they before 
had, and the success of those experiments 
had removed them from their advantageous 
position, the burdens we had put upon them 
should be removed also. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he felt cer- 
tain that the Members of the Government 
had too much sense to suppose that there 
were now any means by which relief could 
be given sueavely ta the agricultural in- 
terest. 

Coroyet. SIBTHORP would leave the 
country to judge of the conduct of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Marylebone 
(Sir B. Hall), and the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Bright), in reference to 
the Government. Whatever might be the 
opinions of those hon. Members, they were 
4 matter of perfect indifference to him. It 
was enough for him that the people out of 
doors were well aware of their gross mis- 
conduct, He had the honour to belong to 
the society to which the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Marylebone referred, but he 
did not belong to the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, The one carried on its business 
in an honest, straightforward manner; but 
the Anti-Corn-Law League had recourse 
to a low, dirty, sneaking, underhand, dis- 

mode of proceeding. He would 
tell the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester that it would do him more cre- 
dit if he refrained altogether from address- 
ing the House, for at present he was only 
interrupting the business. 

Motion agreed to. 





MILITIA BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Heuse in Committee. 

Clause 7. 

Mr. WALPOLE moved that the second 
blank in the clause, for the number of 
militiamen to be raised in the first year, be 
filled up with the words ‘‘ fifty thousand.”’ 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that the proposition of the Government 
would involye peculiar difficulties, and 
amongst them the following—that if at 
Mr. Adderley 
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the end of four years an emergency arose 
whieh rendered it to call fe the 
militia, the country would be put to the hea- 
vy expense of training and drilling the men 
for six months, in order to get six , 
service out of them, that being the whole 
remainder of the term of service which 
could be demanded of them. Considering, 
therefore, that the Bill was in the nature 
of an experiment, he thought it would be 
better to adopt a smaller limit for the 
number—say 20,000—to be called out in 
each year, by which means the country 
would have an opportunity of judging of 
the ration of the Bill, and be able to 
see what was the character of the men, 
and what degree of reliance might be 
placed in them in case of danger. He 
should meet the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman with a negative. 

Mr. RICH said, he was of opinion that 
if as many as 50,000 men were raised in 
the first year, it would materially interfere 
with the recruiting of the regular Army : 
20,000 or 25,000 men would be fully ade- 
quate for the purpose of the Government, 
and if they attempted to gain more, they 
would probably defeat their own object, 
which, as far as he could gather from the 
debate of last night, was to avoid having 
recourse to the ballot. 

Mr. WILSON PATTEN said, that if 
it were intended to make the raising of 
50,000 men in the first year compulsory, 
he should vote against the Motion. In his 
opinion 25,000 would be quite sufficient; 
but if the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary consented to reserve to the Go- 
vernment  diseretion, and the 50,000 
were not to be compulsory, he would not 
object to the insertion of the proposed 
words in the clause. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said: I had 
understood that the ballot was to be sus- 
pended altogether; but the right hon. 
Gentleman has since stated that there 
will be reserved that power to the Crown 
which is usually reserved, namely, that of 
having recourse to the ballot, with the ad- 
vice of the Privy Council. 

Mr. WALPOLE was very much obliged 
to the noble Lord for mentioning that sub- 
ject. He pro to alter the 16th Clause, 
so as to provide that the ballot should not 
be resorted to unless in case of actual in- 
vasion or imminent danger. 

Mr. SLANEY was glad that the Go- 
vernment had determined to raise this body 
of men by bounty, and not by the ballot. 
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The former, he thought, the only just | it provided that yoluntary enlistment should 
en eines af the 


It was not fair to compel the humbler 
classes to pay as much for providing 
substitute as would have to be paid by the 
rich, He thanked the Government for 
the alteration which they had made in the 


Bill, and hoped that they would succeed in 
raising @ sufficient foree upon the voluntary 
principle, 


Ma, HUME said, the speech of the hon, 

Baronet (Sir E. Colebrooke), and of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
would lead the publie to suppose that this 
farce was requisite. Now he (Mr. Hume), 
for one, yp to that hour had not heard a 
single reason showing the necessity for 
raising any foree at all. He considered 
that the money which would be expended 
under this Bill would be an absolute waste 
of the national revenue. Instead of think- 
ing that any additional force qught to be 
raised, he thought on the contrary, that 
our segular forces should be diminished by 
some 15,000 men, 
Sin GEORGE CLERK said, as it ap- 
pearcd that the ballot was to be suspended 
till the end of the year, except in case of 
imminent danger, he wished to know, whe- 
ther, supposing the Government could not, 
by means of the voluntary system, raise 
the whole of the 50,000, the Government, 
at the commencement of next year, would 
have recourse to the ballot to make up the 
deficiency? Now, if the ballot should be 
had recourse to under these circumstanees, 
he should gertainly vote in fayour of a 
smaller number than 50,000. 

Ma, WALPOLE paid, he was afraid 
the right hon, Gentleman had not read the 
16th Clause as amended, because it pro- 
yided that the raising of the deficiengy at 
the beginning of next year should be left 
to the discretion of the Crown. He had 
informed the Qommittee on the previous 
night that it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to make the Bill permissive, and 
net gompulsory. As the clause stood, it was 
net compulsory upon the Government ta 
raise the full number; but it was necessary 
to reserve the power of raising the 50,000 
if it were found that it pe be conve- 
niently done under the volunteer system. 
The machinery of the ballot would not be 
put in motion, if the number of volunteers 
did not amount to 50,000, except in case 
of danger of actual invasion. 

Sin GEQRGE GREY said, the clause 


stated that there should be raised, and from | had 


time to time kept up, 80,000 men; and then 





ber should be kept 2 

Mra. MILNER GIBSON wished to 
whether there was to be another itia 
Bill brought in besides the present one ? 
The ballot for the Militia under 42 Geo, 
III,, cap. 90, was suspended till November, 
1852. There was nothing in this Bill to 
continue that suspension, and he wished ta 
know, therefore, whether it was i to 
introduce another Bill to continue the sus- 

18 of the ballot under the 42 
4? 

Mz.WALPOLE said, it was not the inten, 
tion of the Government to introduee another 
Bill. In the opinion of the Jaw officers of 
the Crown, such a step would be qnite ua- 


negessary. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL express, 
ed his decided opinion that the Bill would 
certainly postpone the ballot to the 3lat of 
December, according to the rule of law, 
by which, when two Acts were inconsistent 
with each other, the latter virtually repeal- 
ed the former, although no words were ac- 
tually inserted for that purpose, 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the. Bans be filled up with ‘ fifty thou- 
sand, 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 135; 
Noes 61: Majority 74. 

On Question, that the next blank be fill 
up with the words ‘ ort thousand,”’ 

Mr. eng ——— - must 
again object, on the gro @ 
pent duration of the measure. The taht 

ion. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
said that when we voted the Army and Navy 
Estimates, we only provided for one year; 
and acting upon the prineiple that the cir- 
cumstances of the time and the opinion of 
the House were to govern the numbers of 
men and the expenditure, he could see no 
reason why, in a Militia Bill, they should 
diverge from this wholesome rule; nor why 
they should now pledge themselves to the 
number of militia for future years, exclud- 
ing all consideration of what the future ¢ir- 
ifn, WALPOLE suid, the principle 

R. said, was 
a very plain and justone. The Committee 
“decided that a militia foree of 80,000 


men gught to be raised, and the 
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ment thought it was more expedient and 
less ansaveniend to the population to spread 
the construction of that force over two years 
than to raise it all in one. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON would admit 
that for those who had already voted for a 
militia force of 80,000 men, it might be 
rather awkward to adopt his views. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, one of the, main 
principles of the measure was to maintain 
& permanent army of reserve. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, a majority of the 
House having voted that the number of the 
militia force should consist of 80,000 men, 
they who opposed it must of course submit; 
but still he thought it was their duty to 
oppose the Bill upon every point, at any 
stage, and by every means in their power; 
and, indeed, he entertained a very strong 
opinion that they would not be doing their 
duty to their constituents if they did not 
avail themselves of the forms of the House 
in order to prevent this Bill from passing 
into a law: and, for his own part, he be- 
lieved it was the most preposterous measure 
that ever was proposed, and there was not 
a sensible person out of the House that was 
in favour of it. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Lord John 
Russell) now sat upon that side of the 
House. The noble Lord had fallen—his 
supporters had fallen—they were, in fact, 
a fallen host. They had stuck to the noble 
Lord as long as he was squeezable, and he 
now appealed to the noble Lord, and asked 
him what were the particular circumstances 
of the time which, in his opinion, rendered 
the raising of this force necessary. He 
had not heard any statement from the noble 
Lord, or from any Member of the Govern- 
ment, which satisfied any person out of that 
House that such a force was either neces- 
sary or required; and he had not heard any- 
thing said in that House, nor any one ex- 
press any reasons, founded upon facts, 
which showed that it was expedient to make 
such an addition to the permanent forces of 
this country. He now asked the noble Lord 
if he would be so kind as to state, as he 
was now out of office, the precise particular 
grounds showing the necessity for this 
force. He believed the cost of this force 
would amount to 600,000/. or 700,000. 
Now, considering the expenses of the Kafir 
war, and that agriculturists and other classes 
in this country were erying out for relief 
from taxation, he thought more strong rea- 
sons ought to be put forward before this 


Bill was sanctioned. As to any ap 
hension being entertained with ns a0 
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France, the Government in that country, 
for the last twenty years had not been 
more secure. Things had settled down in 
France. The French people liked their 
President. There was no accounting for 
tastes; but the people of England had no 
right to find fault with the tastes of the 
ple of France in this respect. The 
rench people were, he repeated, in a state 
of perfect quietude and contentment, and 
yet we in effect told them, ‘* Though there be 
apparent peace in your country, we doubt 
and mistrust you; we must add 80,000 men 
to our force, because we believe you intend 
to make a descent upon our shores.’’ He 
asked what was the foundation for this be- 
lief? If the noble Lord was acquainted 
with any circumstances which would show 
that this particular force of 80,000 men 
was required this year more than last year, 
or any other year for the last quarter of 
a century, he, for one, would abandon all 
opposition. But in the absence of any such 
information, either from the noble Lord or 
from the present Administration, he felt 
bound to oppose this as well as every other 
part of the Bill. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, it had 
not been his intention to trouble the Com- 
mittee on this occasion, or to do so, indeed, 
on any occasion on the Bill going through 
Committee. He had stated before the 
House went into Committee that he was 
ready to vote for the Bill going into Com- 
mittee; but, entertaining objections to so 
many portions of the Bill, he could not 
possibly take part in it in Committee. Ac- 
cordingly, as he did not wish to embarrass 
Her Majesty’s Government, he had not 
given a single vote on any of the clauses. 
But the hon. Member for Finsbury asked 
him to state the general reasons he had for 
proposing a Militia Bill, [Mr. Waker: 

he precise particular grounds showing the 
necessity for this foree.] He thought the 
demand which the hon. Gentleman and 
which other hon. Gentlemen had made, was 
somewhat unreasonable, because if they 
alleged as a ground, that the Government 
of France was hostile to this country, that 
we might expect immediate hostilities, that 
those hostilities could not be delayed be- 
yond a few weeks, and therefore we must 
have a great army—that was not a prudent 
course for the House of Commons or for 
any Government in this country to pursue. 
No doubt great armaments might be neces- 
sary if there was any danger; but he did not 
see such immediate ts of danger at 
present, although he would say generally, 
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from what had passed during wars between 
this country and our near and powerful 
neighbour, that-we ought to e such 
fair and moderate preparations for defence 
as should enable the Government of this 
country; in any discussions which might 
take place, to maintain the honour and 
dignity of the country. On that subject 
he had very little more to say than he had 
in 1848, when he thought some more pre- 

tion was desirable. The House of Com- 
mons did not think it nee . Butin 
the present year he certainly still held the 
opinion he held in 1848, and thought it 
desirable to make some preparation. He 
thought it the duty of any Government 
more especially to call the attention of the 
House of Commons to a subject of this 
kind, because the people of this country 
would naturally say, ‘* If there can be any 
danger, if there is any prospect of war 
breaking out hereafter, we will hold you 
(the Government) responsible if there is 
not a sufficient force to meet that danger; 
it is ineumbent on you (the Government) to 
propose that force which you may think ne- 
cessary, and the people will accept or not 
what you propose.’ Then he must again say, 
he did not put this question with reference 
to any immediate prospect of hostilities. He 
saw no such prospect. He saw no reason 
to believe that the present President of 
France entertained any hostile intentions. 
He (Lord John Russell) came then to gen- 
eral danger. This country has been four 
times involved in hostilities within the cen- 
tury, and it was obvious that there were 
various subjects of discussion relating to 
our interest, our honour, or the safety of 
our allies, which might tend to bring on 
hostile discussion with France. The ques- 
tion of Tahiti, and the question of Greece, 
had each led to such a state of things, that 
very nearly involved this country in a war. 
Suppose such a state of things to arise 
again, were we in such a condition as that 
the Government of the country ought to 
be satisfied? His opinion was that we were 
not. He could not think the force in this 
country, of which he had a return, dated 
the lst of January, stating all the force of 
guards, cavalry, and infantry in Great Bri- 
tain at 28,344 men, and that in Ireland at 
26,500 men—he could not think that a 
foree which would be sufficient if hostilities 
were to break out. He did not think a 
force would be so immediately supplied as 
some hon. Members seemed to suppose, or 
the defence of the country w ire, 
The hon. Member for Finsbury, and those 
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who argued like him, meant that, if there 
were evident indications of hostility from 
France—if that Power made a demand on 
us to which we could not accede—then, 
and not before, we should begin our pre- 
parations. He (Lord John Russell) would 
think that a very dangerous course, and was 
of opinion that a force should be raised for 
the defence of the country. The course 
he proposed to take for that was 
to raise a force for the local militia, namely, 
an annual force, partly raised by the ballot 
and partly by voluntary enlistment, com- 
= of men so young that it was not pro- 
ble they would be married men, and who 
should not be obliged to leave their coun- 
ties except in case of invasion or of immi- 
nent danger. It was further to be pro- 
vided that their services should not be con- 
tinued beyond six months, or, under certain 
circumstances, beyond a year. With these 
conditions and limitations, the ballot was 
to be taken. The noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton proposed to alter the title of 
the Bill before it was brought in; and, as 
he (Lord John Russell) understood, to make 
the case one of regular militia, which was 
a force of a different kind to what he had 
proposed. If the alteration had been a mere 
alteration of title, the time for making it 
would have been at the end of the Bill, 
when Mr. Speaker put the question, “‘ That 
this be the Title of the Bill;’’ and it re- 
mained to be considered whether the Title 
agreed with the contents of the Bill. The 
noble Lord thought a foree of local militia 
liable to great objection, raising the s 
cial objection that the militia he (Lord Jo: 
Russell) proposed was not a militia for Scot- 
land and Ireland as well as for England. It 
was evident to him that the proposal made 
by the noble Lord the Meaee for Tiver- 
ton would totally alter the character of the 
force, and he (Lord John Russell) there- 
fore declared that he could not be a party 
to introducing a Bill for a regular militia, 
and that if such a Bill were introduced by 
any other Member he should consider him- 
self at liberty to oppose such a Bill on the 
second reading. Certainly, if it had been 
merely a formal change which had been 
made as to what should be the Title of 
the Bill, he would not have taken that 
course. But he thought the alteration a 
material one, and the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton must also have thought it 
material, otherwise he would not have 
taken the course of ae a change in 
the Title of the Bill before it was intro- 
duced. The case would be the same as if 








he (Lord John Russell) had brought for- 
a Bill to extend the Suffrage in re- 
spect of Voting for Members of Parlia- 
ment, and it had been proposed to intro- 
duce into the title words making the Bill 
oue for Universal Suffrage. He could not 
have assented to such a change, and must 
have rejected the Bill. A Bill was after- 
wards brought in by the present Govern- 
ment containing provisions for establish- 
ing a regular militia, which had been con- 
sidered by the former Government, and de- 
liberately rejected by them. It appeared 
to him that a plan for a regular militia 
must have these objections to it, that, even 
founding it on the ballot, the obligation on 
mien to enlist as soldiers in the service for 
five years would be so great a hardship 
that the plan would break down before it 
eould be carried into operation. The alter- 
native was to obtain men by voluntary en- 
listment; and these were not likely to be 
obtained exeept by a bounty. Raising a 
large number of men by means of a bounty, 
it appeared to the late Government that 
the men raised would not be the most 
likely to make good regular soldiers unless 
pes | were kept in bodies, or as regular 
iers of the line were kept. The pre- 
sent plan was liable to these objections, 
and he was still waiting to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite how he ex- 
ted this force to operate. He (Lord 
Foe Russell) thought the raising of a 
force for the defence of our own shores 
necessary; and he could no more think 
the Government of France could take of- 
fence at that than he could think that we 
had any right to take offence at their hav- 
ing upwards of 300,000 men embodied as 
odin in their territory. Whether they 
ought to keep up so large a foree he would 
not discuss; but, while unfortunately all 
the great Powers of Europe kept immense 
lar armies on foot, it could not be a 
matter for surprise that we should organise 
a force for our own defenee. He was not 
surprised, therefore, that any Government 
should propose, in addition te 50,000 re- 
lar troops, to obtain the assistance of 
{000 militiamen, only called out for 
exercise for twenty-one days. There could 
not, therefore, be a reason for any Govern- 
ment taking offence at such a natural pre- 
caution upon our part. But with respect 
to the Bill—supposing they did not use 
the ballot, and supposing they got a suffi- 
cient number of men by bounty, it did 
seem to him most essential that they should 
obtain by bounty the regularly settled in- 
Lord John Russell 
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habitants of the parish or distriet to which 
the men belonged; and that they should 
not be exposed to the chance of having 
body of unsettled and vagabond persons 
enrolled merely for the sake of getting the 
6l.—a very considerable sum in their eyes, 
—but who would not be forthcomiag when 
required. When he on a prévious occa+ 
sion took this objection, hé was told that 
the Secretary at War would have to see 
that. the Act was pi y carried out; 
but that he considered to be a véry un- 
satisfactory answer. In all Militia Acts 
Parliament had taken especial care to in- 
troduce provisions by which its objects 
should be carried into effect: If they had 
80,000 men with arms in their hands, and 
trained for a certain time, it was necessary 
they should be trustworthy men. If it 
were said, as he understood the right hon: 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, that 
it was desirable a portion of the population 
should be trained to the use of arms, then 
it was not only desirable, but it was essen- 
tial, that those men should have the good 
of the country at heart, and that they 
should be men of respectable character, 
upon whom reliance might be placed, not 
merely when the enemy was at the gates, 
but under all circumstances, as men of 
loyalty and good conduct. That was an 
essential object which the House ought to 
secure, and if it were an essential object, 
then he thought the matiner in which it 
was proposed to raise this body of men was 
most unsatisfactory. To say, also, that 
the necessary regulations were to be made 
by the Secretary at War, and that they 
were not to be inserted in the Bill, did ap- 
pear most extraordinary. But then he 
was told that if thé House expressed any 
distrust upon this point, they would be ex- 
pees distrust of the people of England. 
Now, for his part, he could coneeive no 
answer more absurd, with regard to 4 
question of this kind, than that of saying 
that, because it was supposed possible that 
persons would enlist for the sake of the 6/., 
and then not. be forthcoming, that there- 
fore those who might so think actually mis- 
trusted the whole of the people of Eng- 
land. Why, the people of England were 
certainly divided inte many different classes, 
and he could not conscientiously say that 
the whole population of this great country 
were fit to be trusted on every oceasion. 
It might as well be said that, if one did 
not leave his own door unlocked at night, 
he therefore was distrustful of the 
of this metropolis. Now, he trusted 
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es oe, but at the same time he 
new there were characters ig them 
whom he could not trust at all. bw 
were to go to Epsom Downs on the 
of this month, they would, no doubt, find 
many of the gentry, and yeomanry, and 
tradesmen of the country there, all of whom | 
would be perfectly fitted to be trusted, and 
whom they wail like to see embodied in 
the militia of this country with arms in 
their hands; but no one could say that 
Epsom Downs would be entirely filled with 
persons of that description. There would, 
no doubt, be many whom they would be 
sorry to see either in the poliee or in the 
militia, employed to maintain the of 
this country. He thought, therefore, it 
was essential that instead of leaving this 
matter to the discretion of the Secretary 
at War, some elause should be inserted in 
the Bill which would be a guarantee against 
improper characters being enrolled. It 
had been said that some additional clauses 
were intended to be added to the Bill. 
If so, it was desirable that the Committee 
should know what they were. If they were 
about to raise a militia force of 80,000 
men,.at an expense of 350,000/., it was 
not too much for the House of Commons 
to require that that force should be com- 
posed of persons of good character, on 
whom the House could rely, and concern- 
ing whom the presumption was favourable, 
that they were persons who might be trusted 
with arms in their bands. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
thought that the expectations of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Wakley) were 
rather unreasonable. The hon. Member 
stated that the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) bad deserted him; but, at the 
same time, he said that he had stuek to 
the noble Lord as long as he was squeez- 
able. If the hon. Gentleman had stuck 
to the noble Lord as long as he was 
squeezable, it was clear he would not have 
deserted the noble Lord on the present 
oceasion, unless he had been fully satu- 
rated. If the hon. Gentleman had chosen 
to act the part of a leech, 


‘Non missura cutem, nisi plena cruoris hirudo,” 


he must have expected to be treated like a 
leech; and if the noble Lord had sprinkled 
a little salt on the back of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, no doubt he would have quietly 
fallen off, gorged with blood. The noble 
Lord had, however, gone considerably aside 
from the question before the Committee, 
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ber for Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston 
should be distinctly understood; 
eral militia should be. clear 
militia 
A local militia could only be pi erg 
ease of actual invasion, or an enemy 
pearing on our coast, or of a rebellion 
of an insurrection arising at the time 
such invasion, and they could only be k 
on foot for six weeks after the enemy had 
left our coast, or had been repulsed. In 
the local militia, no substitutes were allow- 
ed. Now, the noble Lord brought forward 
a Bill for establishing a local militia, 
[Lord Joun Russet: No, a Bill to amend 
the Local Militia Aet.] No one ever 
heard of an Act to amend one totally dif- 
ferent. What did the noblo Lord p 
to do? Did he propose that his militia 
should only be called out in a time of in- 
vasion? No; the noble Lord proposed 
that while an invasion was otly appre- 
hended, the militia should be called out, 
which was a very different thing from an 
actual invasion, Did the noble Lord pro- 
pose that his militia should remain on foot 
for only six weeks after the enemy had 
disappeared? Not a bit of it. He pro- 
sed that his militia should be kept on 
for six months. Did he that 
there should be no substitutes? No. The 
noble Lord proposed that there should be 
substitutes. The noble Lord’s militia, 
then, was not a local militia; and what 
said the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton? He said, “Don’t give us a false 
title to your Bill; you call this a Bill to 
amend the local militia; it is anything but 
a local militia; it is a regular militia; let 
me amend your title by getting rid of that 
little word ‘local,’”’ and make the title 
agree with the provisions. ‘‘ No,” said 
the noble Lord, ‘I will not suffer you to 
lay your little finger on my Bill.” The 
whole thing was a mere question of Min- 
isterial etiquette. It was not, in — of 
fact, proposing any change in the pro- 
visions of the noble Lord’s Bill, but & 
mere verbal alteration in the title. But 
rather than submit to this change, the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell), somewhat 
ptecipitately, threw the Government 
and abandoned the Bill. 
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had again and again stated that he believed 
the defences of the country required to be 
strengthened, and yet they found that the 
noble Lord, instead of assisting, was op- 
posing every effort that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was making to pass a measure 
having for its object the strengthening of 
those defences. Having thus followed the 
example set by the noble Lord in straying 
from the subject, he would remind the 
Committee that the question before it was 
the insertion of 30,000 men in the blank. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he felt 
justified in complaining of the conduct of 
the hon. and learned Attorney General on 
this occasion. He (Lord John Russell) 
considered the distinction between a local 
and a regular militia sufficient to induce 
him not to proceed with his Bill; he had 
been confirmed in his view in that respect, 
because one great fault found with his 
measure was that he did not extend it to 
Scotland and Ireland. His answer to that 
objection was, that he did not know what 
might be required; but if he had contem- 
= a general militia, he certainly should 
ave thought it necessary to frame a Bill 
for Scotland and Ireland. Besides that, 
every general Militia Bill contained a 
clause declaring that any person who en- 
listed must serve as a soldier embodied in 
time of war. Considering these differ- 
ences between a local and a general Militia 
Bill to be so great, he said that he could 
not bring in a Bill of the latter description, 
and that he should oppose any such Bill if 
brought in by any other person. Such a 
Bill, however, was brought in by the pre- 
sent Government, and he opposed it, as 
he had said he should do if he thought 
proper. But, having been defeated on the 
second reading, he had taken no part in 
opposing any of the clauses of the Bill in 
Committee; and yet the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had accused him (Lord John 
Russell) of attempting to do that indirectly 
which he would not do directly. It might 
have been more prudent, perhaps, if he 
(Lord John Russell) had waited and op- 
the clauses of the Bill in detail, but, 

aving failed on the second reading, and 
then oie refrained from opposing any 
of the clauses, he thought it was, at least, 
a course of which the Government had no 
reason to complain. He was still of opin- 
ion that these clauses were not sufficient 
te provide a good defgnce for the country, 
he could not vote for them, but he 
should oppose no obstacle to their being 


The Attorney General 
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Mr. WAKLEY could assure the noble 
Lord that whatever dissatisfaction he 
might have produced in the country with 
reference to his shortcomings on Parlia- 
mentary Reform, yet no one was guilty of 
the meanness of imputing to him treachery 
in the conduct of public affairs. The feel- 
ing was universal that he had always acted 
as a straightforward and honourable public 
man; and however reformers might deplore 
that he did not put himself in an attitude 
which would entitle him to their warm and 
generous and zealous support as the leader 
of the reform party—however much they 
might think that he had not come out as 
he ought to have done—still they felt that 
he had not been guilty of having broken 
any pledges. What the noble Lord had 
promised todo, that he had faithfully done; 
and he (Mr. Wakley) could assure the 
noble Lord that from one end of England 
to the other, he bore and sustained the 
character of an honourable and an upright 
man. He regretted that the noble Lord 
had not taken the lead in the reform move- 
ment when the ball was at his feet; but 
still it must not be forgotten that the 
noble Lord was a reformer when some 
men in that House were Tories He was 
old enough to recollect what the noble 
Lord did in former times. He, in fact, 
broke the ice. He recollected what the 
noble Lord did with referenee to Acts of 
Parliament which he would not now offend 
some hon. Gentlemen present by mention- 
ing. He was old enough to recollect the 
spirit of Toryism—that dreadful spirit 
which sought to persecute every man hold- 
ing liberal opinions, and which was con- 
stantly on the look-out for victims. The | 
noble Lord stood up against that spirit— 
he was then a reformer; and he had estab- 
lished himself in the heart of every re- 
former as a man who was prepared to 
dare and to endure everything in the pub- 
lie cause. He only deplored now that the 
noble Lord had not gone on with the spirit 
of the times, and thus established a char- 
acter which would have redounded to his 
credit through all the civilised world. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite (the 
Attorney General) had commenced his ob- 
servations by a simile which might have 
suited the Old Bailey or the Sessions 
House at Clerkenwell, but which was 
hardly fit for the atmosphere of the House 
of Commons. The profession of an ad- 
vocate—though lawyers were always ex- 
tolling its merits—was not, perhaps, cal- 
culated to bring the mind to an exalted. 
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position. It must be borne in mind that 
they lent themselves out for hire, and that 
they were constantly engaged in trying to 
make the worse appear the better reason. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had al- 
inded in a most improper and unjustifiable 
manner to what bis (Mr. Wakley’s) con- 
duct might have been if he had received a 
little salt from the noble Lord. Now the 
noble Lord could tell the hon. and learred 
Gentleman that he had never solicited a 
single favour at his hands. He was sure 
the noble Lord would say that in a single 
moment. He believed there was no man 
in the House of Commons who had pur- 
sued a more independent course than he 
had. It had been his pride and his plea- 
sure to do so, and it had been a comfort 
and a satisfaction during the time he had 
been a Member of the House of Commons 
in being able to act at all times as he 
thought right, and altogether free from 
party obligations. As the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman had thus referred to salt, 
perhaps he would excuse him if he re- 
ferred, for a single moment, to such a 
thing as meal, A rat was very fond of 
meal, The hon. and learned Gentleman 
should not have likened him to a leech, if 
he did not wish that he (Mr. Wakley) 
should liken him to that animal, the rat. 
The imputation of selfish motives to him 
was entirely unfounded. He had not been’ 
a law officer under a Freetrade Adminis- 
tration, and now found himself a law offi- 
eer under a Protectionist Administration; 
but he must say he found it was always 
the case that persons who were influenced 
by improper motives themselves, embraced 
every opportunity of bringing the. motives 
of others down to their own low level. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the hon, Gentleman was perhaps the only 

son in the House who could have be- 
ieved that he meant to attribute impro- 

r motives to him. He certainly never 

ad the slightest intention to do so, and 

he did not think that the expressions he 
used could possibly bear that construc- 
tion. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, if that was the 
ease, he heartily begged the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s pardon, and was very 
sorry for what he had said ; but he cer- 
tainly thought at the time that no other 
construction could be put upon the hon. 
and learned Gentleman's words than that 
he had done. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY said, the 
bon. Member for Finsbury asserted that 
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no sensible person out of the House was 
in favour of the Bill. Now, hecould state 
that he had that very day met many per- 
sons who were generally repu 
able—men who hada considerable stake 
in the country+<and who, so far from 
thinking this Bill unnecessary, were ex- 
pressing their astonishment that any por- 
tion of the House should thwart its pro- 
gress. Then with respect to the noble 
Lord the Member for London (Lord J, 
Russell) he could tell him that though his 
constituents did not dispute his high-mind- 
edness, yet they were astonished at the 
course he had taken with reference to this 
Bill; and if there was one action which had 
damaged the noble Lord's reputation as a 
great political leader more than another, it 
was the opinions he had expressed and the 
votes he had given with reference to this 
measure. For himself, he could say that 
he supported the Militia Bill as a friend of 
peace, because he was satisfied that their 
preparations of defence would enable them 
the more effectually to keep the peace, 
Every one knew that peace could only be 
preserved by being prepared for war. Hon, 
Gentlemen opposite talked of the cost of 
the measure; but what was that compared 
with the loss which would result from 
10,000 or 20,000 men landing in Eng- 
land? He believed there was no dan 

of such a thing; he was no alarmist. He 
was also confident that, if any hostile foree 
landed here, they would never be allowed 
to return. He had no fear of this coun 
being invaded, but he believed the enrol- 
ment of the militia would have a great 
effect in deterring other countries from 
making the attempt. He believed that 
the intelligence of the country was in fa- 
vour of this measure. 

Mr. S. CARTER said, it was his 
opinion that preparations for defence some- 
times led to frightful catastrophes. He 
had certainly been somewhat enlightened 
to-night by the noble Lord the Member 
for London, as to the best mode of expres- 
sing disapprobation of a Bill. The noble 
Lord expressed his disapprobation by ab- 
senting himself from the division. He 
thought it would be mueh better if the 
noble Lord would be oftener seen in the 
lobby dividing with the liberal party. With 
regard to a recommendation made by the 
hon. and learned Attorney General in the 
earlier part of the evening, that this Bill 
repealed d4nother one by implication,, he 
would advise the Committee not to accept 
that advice, but to: repeal the former Act 
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by express words, and leave nothing to 
implication. 

Avminat STEWART said, it was his 
intention to oppose the Bill in every one 
of its stages; at the same time he did not 
mean to say that the country was at pre- 
sent in a perfectly safe state. The con- 
dition of the country in 1803 had been 
referred to; and it was to be borne in 
mind that at that time they did not feel 
themselves safe against an invasion, though 
they had then 100 sail of the line, besides 
smaller vessels; and it had been remarked 
that from the yeur 1782, when Rodney 
broke the lines of the enemy's fleet, down 
to the close of the war, our maritime su- 
periority had been successfully subjected 
to the severest tests in general and par- 
ticular actions; but the country at that 
time had not felt satisfied with resting 
its defence solely on the Navy, and vo- 
lunteers sprang up on every side, while 
even the Judges of the land buckled on 
their armour. But now it was denied 
that steam had thrown a bridge across 
the Channel; but if steam was not a 
standing bridge across the Channel, he 
maintained it was a drawbridge, and that 
the man who had the power of raising 
it, or throwing it over, was the invader 
who could choose his own time and op- 
——T for coming. It had been said 

y an hon. and gallant Member oppo- 
site that he would stake his head on the 
defence of our shores. He (Admiral Stew- 
art) believed there was not an admiral 
in England who would not lay down his 
head to prevent a French army landing 
in England; but, give the best and most 
active officer the whole fleet England pos- 
sessed, speaking as @ seamen, and from 
his feelings and experience, he declared 
he would not undertake to say that officer 
could prevent the French from landing; 
nor ought the House or the country to 
believe any one who said the thing was 
impossible. He did not fear a general 
invasion, such as was contemplated under 
Bonaparte, who, when he was distributing 
the crosses and ribands of the Legion of 
Honour to his assembled legions at Bou- 
logne, saw daily Sir Edward Owen dash- 
ing in with the Jmmortalité and taking off 
his praams under his very eyes; but he 
(Admiral Stewart) feared the landing of a 
comparatively small body. At the same 
time the task of blockading an enemy's 
port was one of fearful responsibility and 
anxiety, and, after all, it might not be con- 
atantly, invariably, suceessful. He ob- 
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jected to the Bill because it was expen- 


sive, would be inefficient, and would not 
{as Government said they ex it 
would) train any portion of nation 


to arms, The money might be much 
better spent in carrying out some of the 
suggestions of Sir Howard Douglas in his 
last work on naval gunnery, coupled with 
those, or something similar to those, put 
forth on a previous evening, by the hon, 
and gallant Member for Windsor, who pro- 
posed to augment the rank and file of the 
Army, by forestalling two or three years 
of the recruiting, by which 14,000 men 
could be added at once, and easily reduced 
at any time, by again stopping the re- 
eruiting. They must prepare against 
dashing exploits and predatory ineur- 
sions. He would not say that the metro- 
polis—so tempting an object—might not 
be reached if they were perfectly unpre 
pared. [Cheers.] Yes, but the Bill did 
not give the country any security against 
that. What they wanted was a force of 
12,000 or 15,000 men raised, perhaps, on 
the plan of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Windsor, divided into one or two for- 
tified encampments within reach of rail- 
ways, and commanding the metzopolis and 
the river, so as to defend both. Or the 
second flying force might be stationed 
somewhere between Exeter and the sea— 
and to be in readiness to go to any part 
of the country that was threatened. He 
(Admiral Stewart) had voted against the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
West Riding (Mr. Cobden), because he 
thought it utterly needless; and if he, 
who was a much younger Member of Par- 
liament, but an older man, might give the 
hon. Gentleman advice, he would recom- 
mend him not to take on himself to ar- 
range the stations of Her Majesty’s fleet. 
The hon. Member, as conqueror of the 
Corn Laws, had achieved a glory which 
would ever lift him in his (Admiral Stew- 
art’s) eye over all his compeers. A late 
witty member of society said that the 
noble Lord the Member for London (Lord 
J. Russell), would not hesitate, if called 
upon, to take the command of the Channel 
fleet. But the hon, Member for the West 
Riding was, it seemed, prepared to do 
more. He out-Heroded the noble Lord, 
for he would, he believed, not only take 
the command of the fleet, but he would 
take upon himself the distribution of the 
whole fleet, and leave the Admiralty no- 
thing whatever to do. When objections 
were made to the stations on which our 
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fleet were placed, it must be remembered 
what duties our ships were called on to 
perform: and as a proof that our foree on 
distant stations was not unreasonably large, 
he might mention that the foree of the 
Netherlands amounted at present to twenty- 
six vessels of war (three of them frigates), 
and mounting in all about 240 guns, employ- 
ed chiefly at Batavia, Molueca, and Soura 
Baga—whilst we had only nineteen vessels 
to protect our subjects and their rights in 
the East Indies, China, and Australia. 
If pirates committed murder—if some 
unfortunate enthusiastic missionaries pe- 
rished, or mariners were cast away on a 
searcely known island—our ships were 
sent off at once in search of them. He 
was surprised to hear the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Macgregor), and the 
hon. Member for Bridport (Mr. Mitchell), 
stating that the merchants of this country 
did not require the aid of Her Majesty’s 
ships in the Pacifie. Why, there were 
at that moment three revolutions along 
the coast of the Pacific, and they had only 
just received information that the Consul 
at Valparaiso had complimented the British 
commander there for taking 250 ruffians, 
who had seized on an American and on an 
English vessel, murdering the captain and 
owner, and several of the crew, in the 
most cold-blooded and barbarous manner. 
By the last advices, America, France, 
Denmark, and Sweden had each of them 
frigates lying at Valparaiso; and he be- 
lieved that English werehants would not 
be safe in their lives and property if we 
had not vessels of war in the Pacifie. The 
hon. Member for the West Riding, was by 
no means aware of the amount of service 
required of our ships on foreign stations; 
but if even he (Admiral Stewart), should 
hoist his flag and be sent to any one of 
them, he should be most happy to have 
the hon. Member as his guest: he would 
then see that a great deal more was ex- 
pected from the admiral on the station 
than he could possibly perform. In con- 
clusion, he begged to say he had given 
no facetious vote against the Bill. He was 
not much in favour of that introduced 
the noble Lord (Lord J, Russell), 

with Mercutio, he was inclined to say, 
** A plague on both your Bills !”’ 


Mr, MILNER GIBSON did not deny 
that ships of war had rendered serviee to 
merchants occasionally, but he did not 
think that that service merited the unqua- 
lified praise bestowed on it by the gallant 
Admiral who had just sat down. It had 
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been his (Mr. M. Gibson's) duty to call at 
the Foreign Office, and to ask for payment 
of property which had been ed in 
consequence of the interference of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships. Take one instance: There 
was an insurrection in Para, in South 
America. The English merchants resi- 
ding in the place remained neutral between 
-~ Government and the insurgents, and 
eir property was respected by both 

ties; but the Greyhound sling at war fas: 
ing come into the harbour, took with 
the Brazilian Government. The other party. 
seeing this, attacked and destroyed the 
property of the English residents; and it 
became his duty to ask the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- 
ston), who was then Foreign Secretary, 
for 30,0001., as seneiiedenticls eb the dam- 
oge which had been done in consequence 

the interference of this unfortunate 
Greyhound. This oceurred a long time 
since, but he believed the facts as he had 
stated them were substantially correct. 
Again, more recently, they had to apolo- 
gise because the commander of the Prome- 
theus had fired into a steam ship belonging 
to the United States, on the Mosquito 
coast, in consequence of some misunder- 
standing about tolls and duties. With re- 
gard to the partieular question before the 
Committee, he had no objection to record 
his vote against pledging themselves to do 
anything in 1853, He was quite content 
to leave 1853 to take care of itself. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING wished to 
say one word as to the conduet of the offi- 
eer in the command of the Prometheus. 
He had not fired into any steam packet 
whatever. [Mr. M. Grsson: Well, then, 
into a sbip.] No, nor into a ship. He 
quite admitted the officer had not acted 
very discreetly, but he had done nothing 
whatever which could endanger life. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
wished also to say one word with respect 
to the case at Para, to which the mght 


‘hon, Member (Mr. M. Gibson) ‘had alluded. 


He very properly stated the affair had | 
happened so long ago that he might not 
be quite correet as to the details of the 
transaction. But in a transaction ef that 
sort the details were frequently an essen- 
tial part of the case, and there was one 
link in the course of that affair which, if 
his memory served him right, the right 
hon. Gentleman had forgotten and omitted, 
but it was a link which was most i 

tant. It was quite true, as the right bi. 
Gentleman stated, that on the first 
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sion there was no interference with the 
y of our merchants, and that, as 
they were perfectly neutral, the insurgents 
respected it; but, if his memory did not 
very much mislead him with respect to a 
transaction into which he had not looked 
for some time past, subsequently our mer- 
chants repaired to the commander of the 
British cruiser and begged him to interfere 
in favour of the Government authorities. 
[A ery of “No!"] He was pretty cer- 
tain that was the case, that our merchants 
applied to the commander of the British 
eruiser and begged him to interfere. He 
did so, and that interference had been made 
the foundation for outrages on the part of 
the insurgents against the property of the 
merchants. All the details of the case 
were repeatedly submitted to the Advocate 
General, in connexion with the Foreign 
Office; and the grounds upon which he, as 
well as the Earl of Aberdeen, felt it his 
duty to decline enforcing the demand for 
compensation, were grounds considered by 
the Queen’s Advocate as reasons which 
ought to guide the conduct of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government. He would only say, 
generally, in confirmation of what had been 
stated by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Greenwich (Admiral Stewart), that there 
was not a naval station out of Europe in 
which our merchants were engaged in 
transacting their commercial affairs, from 
which constant applications were not made 
to the Government for protection. These 
demands were infinitely greater than it 
was possible for the Admiralty to com- 
ply with; and they were seldom made with- 
out some good and sufficient reason, espe- 
cially upon the American stations. [An 
Hon. Memper: The North American ?] 
No, not upon the North American; there 
justiee was well administered as between 
natives and foreigners; he was speaking 
now of the Spanish Ameriean and Brazi- 
lian stations. 
there at which the merchants were estab- 
lished, in which from time to time, either 
by the abuse of authority on the part of 
the Government, or by the abuse of power 
on the part of insurgents in rebellion 
against those Governments, exactions were 
not made, and injustice and spoliations 
committed upon our merchants which re- 
quired the presence of a British ship of 
war, either for the purpose of protection, 
or for the purpose. of procuring redress 
afterwards. 
Sir GEORGE PECHELL said, there 
could be no doubt that protection, if that 


Viscount Palmerston 
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word was not excluded from the vocabulary 
of the House, was required for our com- 
merce abroad, and it could not be denied 
that the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston), 
while in office, had used his best exertions 
to afford it. At the same time, he must 
say, notwithstanding all that had fallen 
from the gallant Admiral (Admiral Stew- 
art), he thought that gallant Admiral had 
shown that we had force enough to protect 
our trade on foreign stations, and also at 
home. We had a sufficient naval force in 
this country at present for any purpose 
that might be required. He wished to 
know what was required, and what the 
necessities for additional force. If we 
were to have this militia, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) 
would explain to the people what they 
were to expect under the Bill. Were the 
militiamen to be flogged? The public 
could not gather what they were to expect 
from the Bill, because other Bills were to 
be brought to bear on this Bill. He con- 
sidered Government were going the way 
to create dissatisfaction in a neighbouring 
country, and it was impossible to predict 
the result. He wished to do all in his 
power to prevent the people from being 
saddled with the expense and the nuisance 
of this militia measure. 

Lorpv DUDLEY STUART said, if any 
stranger entering the House had listened 
to the discussion which had taken place 
within the last hour, he would have thought 
the question was, whether the blank in 
this clause should be filled up with a cer- 
tain number of sail of the line instead of 
so many militiamen. It was the opinion 
of the country at large that there was no 
necessity for this militia foree. We had 
been unmolested now for a period of at 
least forty years, and repeated Govern- 
ments had not thought it necessary to take 
any measures of defence until the late 
Ministry had come forward, and were fol- 
lowed in the same course by their suc- 
eessors in office. As to this particular 
clause, he was quite ready to follow the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) into the lobby 
against the number 30,000 with which it 
was proposed to fill up the blank; and he 
did not see why it should not be competent 
to the House to vote for 15,000 for the 
year 1853, leaving 15,000 to be raised in 
the following year, by which time he hoped 
the country would come to its senses, or 
rather would force the House to come to 
to its senses. He believed this militia 
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would be ineffectual for the defence of the 
country when raised, while, at the same 
time, it would put us to much expense and 
annoyance. 

Mr. HUME thought it would be attend- 
ed with great inconvenience if they were 
to raise 50,000 militiamen in the next 

It appeared from the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Sec- 
retary that they were now not to have 
either a regular or a local militia, but an 
army of reserve. That was a very im- 
portant matter for the consideration of the 
Committee. The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government read from a paper— 
where he got it it would be difficult to say 
—that the Army in this country was but 
28,344 men. All he (Mr. Hume) knew 
was, that the House of Commons voted 
102,000 infantry alone, and 161,000, in- 
eluding cavalry and artillery. These men 
must be somewhere. So long ago as the 
25th of April, 1822, the noble Lord re- 
proached the then House of Commons with 
maintaining a system of representation 
which led to an increase of the Army. He 
would suggest to his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. M. Gibson) that he should take the 
sense of the Committee on the whole 
clause. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON having as- 
sented, blank filled up with “ thirty thou- 
sand.” 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he thought it was 
better to move the proviso of which he 
had given notice relative to corporal pun- 
ishment in the militia to the clause then 
under discussion, than to introduce it in a 
separate clause at another stage of the 
Bill, in order that it might be seen what 
was the opinion of the Committee on the 
subject before coming to the compulsory 
clauses. He would, with the permission 
of the Committee, state how the Mutiny 
Act affected persons enrolled under the 
Militia Act. By the 5th Clanse of the 
Mutiny Act, persons serving in the militia 
were exempted from the operation of that 
Act, except in cases where such exemption 
was removed by any special clause in the 
Militia Act. The 25th Clause of the Mu- 
tiny Act extended that Act to persons 
serving in the militia, in case they were 
not specially exempted, except as regarded 
punishments affecting life or limb. In the 
42nd Geo. III. there was a clause—the 
89th, he believed—which did apply to per- 
sons training in the militia; and the 111th 
Clause of the Act subjected persons ealled 
out and embodied in the militia force to all 
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the penalties of the Mutiny Act. This, 
then, was the operation of the law, pro- 
vided this Bill passed in its present shape. 
As soun as any person should be put in 
training for twenty-one or any smaller 
number of days, he would under this Bill 
be liable to the punishment of the Mutiny 
Act, except as regarded life and limb; he 
would be subject to trial by Court-martial, 
and to punishment by the lash for such 
offences as were comprised in the terms 
immorality, disobedience, or neglect of 
duty. Having explained what was the 
state of the law, and how it would apply to 
the present Militia Bill, he asked the Com- 
mittee to allow him to introduce this pro- 
viso, which would exempt all persons en- 
rolled or embodied under the Militia Act 
from the operation of the Mutiny Act, as 
far as regarded the infliction of punish- 
ment by the lash. He felt humiliated, he 
confessed, that it should fall to his lot in 
the year 1852 to have to make such a pro- 
sition to the House of Commons, which 
* thought legislation ought long ago to 
have rendered unnecessary. If there had 
been one question which, more than an- 
other, had received a solution by the ex- 
riments of recent years, it appeared to 
im to be this—that it was not necessary 
for the purposes of diseipline, and espe- 
cially when soldiers were not on a march, 
but in a country where all other means of 
punishment were at hand, to have recourse 
to the cruel and degrading punishment of 
the lash. He would not shock the Com- 
mittee by detailing the barbarous cruelties 
which had been perpetrated in past times 
by means of the lash, but he would merely 
say that these atrocities were defended by 
many distinguished men, both military and 
naval. A case had been known where a 
sentence of 2,000 lashes had been awarded, 
and sentences of 999 lashes, which used to 
stand upon the Judge Advocate’s books, 
were not unfrequently said to be necessary 
to maintain the discipline of the Army. The 
Committee well remembered the celebrated 
ease in 1846, in which a private of the 7th 
Hussars, named F. J. White, was flogged 
in Hounslow barracks. The punishment 
now was restricted to one-third the number 
of lashes which that cruelly-used and mur- 
dered individual received. It would no 
doubt be argued that death eould not 
ensue if not more that fifty lashes were — 
inficted. But Dr. Erasmus Wilson, on the 
inquest upon the death of White, said that 
death from flogging was no uncommon 
cecurrence, and that the irritation of the 
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skin which it caused gave rise to serious 


internal irritation, which produced internal | graded 


disease, that might result in death. The 
jury in White’s case returned a verdict 
that he had died from the effects of a se- 
vere and cruel flogging, and they recorded 
their “ horror and disgust at any law which 
permitted the revolting punishment of flog- 
ging upon British subjects.’’ Universal 
indignation was expressed at the atrocity 
of this punishment—a compromise was 
submitted to, and an order was issued by 
the Commander-in-Chief that in no case 
should more than fifty lashes be inflicted. 
He should be told of the opinion of mili- 
tary men, that the power of giving fifty 
lashes could not be dispensed with. He 
protested against its being supposed that 
no one but a military man was qualified to 
judge whether flogging could be safely dis- 
continued or not. He considered himself 
as competent as any military man to form 
an opinion on the subject, and he did not 
believe the lash was necessary. If it were 
necessary, it arose from the incompetency 
of the commander, rather than the depra- 
vity of the men. Flogging was said to be 
necessary when soldiers were on a march; 
but these soldiers would not be upon the 
march in the sense in which that word was 
generally used when soldiers were in a 
foreign country, and placed under circum- 
stances where they were accustomed to 
the license and committed the atrocities 
which were recorded against the English 
Army in the Peninsula. The militia would 
be rather a police force than a military 
force. It was intended that they should 
be men of a higher character than the sol- 
diers of the line, and that they should be 
taken from different classes of the com- 
munity. It might be supposed that pun- 
ishments which were thought necessary in 
1802 were not necessary to be enforced in 
1852, and that both commanders of regi- 
ments and the men doing duty under them 
might now be of a character which ren- 
dered such punishments undesirable in the 
fae day. Almost any man might be 

ught under the infliction of this san- 
guinary and dreadful punishment. In the 
year 1830 @ private in the Scotch Greys 
of the name of Somerville, then at Bir- 
mingham, who had since highly distin- 
guished himself as a writer, was flogged 
because he had been guilty of writing 
letters to the press upon Parliamentary 

orm. He was punished for ‘‘ misbe- 
haviour,’’ which might mean anything that 
a bad or foolish commanding officer might 


Mr. Bright 
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ehoose it should mean. The most de 
man became more degraded and 
more brutalised after this punishment, and 
he believed that if any case should arise of 
the flogging of any of the militia embo- 
died under this Bill, a feeling of indigna- 
tion and disgust would be caused through- 
out the country that the Government 
should draw men from their homes by 
ballot and by compulsion to defend their 
country, and that they should then punish 
them in a mode against which public feel- 
ing revolted. He proposed this provision 
with the intention of asking the Commit- 
tee that the militia force they intended to 
raise should under no circumstances be 
liable to the punishment of the lash. The 
Duke of Wellington, when he proposed 
that fifty lashes should be the highest num- 
ber inflicted, expressed the hope that he 
would live to see the punishment of flog. 
ging entirely abolished. He (Mr. Bright) 
hoped he would live to see that day, and 
he believed that one of the most effectual 
steps towards the accomplishment of that 
object would be the adoption of the course 
he now recommended. The Bill before 
the Committee he regarded as wholly un- 
necessary, and, if he had wanted to add 
to its popularity, he should not have moved 
this proviso. But he was not taking the 
present course to render the Bill more ob-+ 
noxious to the public. He brought for- 
ward the proposition because the present 
was a case where the question came pro- 
perly before them. He had a conviction 
that the punishment was as unmanly as 
unnecessary, and this being a case where 
it could be done away without affecting the 
regular service, he thought he was fully at 
liberty to ask that the Committee should 
relieve those 80,000 men whom they in- 
tended to raise as a militia from the igno- 
miny and degradation inseparable from 
corporal punishment. 

Cotoxen» THOMPSON seconded the 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, to add at the end 
of the Clause the following Proviso :— 

* Provided also, That notwithstanding the said 
first recited Act, or any other Act, no punishment 
of any Officer, Non-commissioned Officer, Drum- 
mer, or Private Man of the Militia, shall extend 
to flogging or other corporal punishment.” 


Mr. BERESFORD said, he completely 
coincided with the hon. Member for Man- 
chester in one observation. He hoped and 
trusted that he himself might live to see 
the day when corporal punishment would 
be entirely done away in the British Army. 
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He did not say this in consequence of what 
the hon. Member had now advanced, for 
when he addressed the House last Tues- 
day on the Bill, he stated that during the 
time that he was in the Army there never 
was a duty so painful to his feelings as that 
connected with corporal punishment. He 
also stated that he thought there was a 
greater likelihood of raising recruits for 
the militia, because flogging in the Army 
had almost entirely ceased, Bat still he 
was not prepared to say that the time had 
arrived when they could attempt to have 
a body of men with arms in their hands, 
without any eoercive power to govern them. 
With respeet to flogging in the British 
Army, he found by an official return which 
he had that day obtained, that during 
the last year the total number of punish- 
ments of the kind, for the whole British 
Army at home and abroad, had been but 
197. The British Army eonsisted of 148 
regiments and battalions, so that the num- 
ber of punishments was in the proportion 
of four to every three regiments and bat- 
talions, or about four individuals to every 
3,000 men. The small amount of cor- 

ral punishment inflicted, arose, he be- 
ieved, from the circumstance of the go- 
verning power of the Army being more pa- 
ternal in its character, as well as of the 
superior class of men now in the British 
Army. If they applied the same rules and 
numerical proportions to the 80,000 militia, 
who were to be called out for twenty-one 
days, it would be found that the number who 
probably might undergo punishment could 
not amount to more than four or five men; 
so, that after all this noise and agitation 
about applying the lash to Englishmen, it 
appeared that not more than four or five out 
of 80,000 militia would be subjected to it, 


judging by what had taken place in the/| pea 


regular Army. Those who said the lash 
should not be inflicted on the militia, told 
them, at the same time, that that force would 
be composed of the seum of society; and 
yet they would leave an armed force, whom 
they denominated vagabonds, without any 
effective law, such as that by which the 
British Army was controlled. If they pro- 
claimed that the militia were not to be 
placed under the mutiny law, the whole 
regular Army would feel itself insulted; 
and he maintained that it was neither ¢om- 
mon sense nor good legislation to enact one 
law for one description of military foree, 
and a different law for another. It was 
preposterous to have the Mutiny Bill for 
the Army, and not have it in the ease of 
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a force which they raised for the protection 
of their homes. 

Mr, BRIGHT explained, that his pro- 
viso only referred to the subject of 
and did not pi to remove the militia 
from the operation of the Mutiny Act. 

Mr. BERESFORD considered that if 
the punishments enjoined in the Mutiny 
Act were taken out, it would no } re- 
main the Mutiny Act, but would become 
perfectly useless. The hon. Gentleman 
said, ¢ases of immorality and neglect of 
duty might be punished by the lash; but 
of late years the lash had been inflicted 
only for mutiny and serious and in 
offences, He also spoke of the lash bein 
inflicted by officers merely because they 
irascible tempers. But the hon. Member 
who knew so much about military affairs 
and the Army appeared not to be aware of 
the fact, that no man could receive a single 
lash except under the sentence of a Court- 
martial composed of officers acting upon 
their oaths. The temper or eonduct of the 
commanding officer had nothing whatever to 
do with the punishment. All that he could 
do was to bring the man before a Court-mar- 
tial for trial and punishment. With respect 
to the case of White, who the hon. Mem- 
ber stated bad been murdered, the facts 
were, that it was not till after his partial 
recovery that he died; and the opinions of 
two medical officers, specially sent down by 
the Horse Guards previous to his death, 
was most distinct to the effect that the 
man did not die from corporal punish- 
ment but from a disease inherent in him, 
The hon, Member also stated’ that when- 
ever cases of corporal punishment oecurred, 
they arose from the incompetence or bad 
conduct of the officers, From this opinion 
of the hon. Member he (Mr. yor p- 
led to the experience of one e 
friends of the hon. Member, the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster (Sir De 
L. Evans), several cases of flogging havin 
oecurred in the army under his comman 
in Spain; and he felt certain that that hon. 
and gallant Member was fer too humane 
and too honourable a man to sanction the 
infliction of any such punishment if he had 
not considered it absolutely necessary to 
have done so. He did not consider that 
the hon, Member (Mr. Bright) had made a 
sufficiently strong case for putting the mi- 
litia upon 9 different or more favoured foot- 
ing than that of the regular Army, and 
should, therefore, oppose his Motion. In 
conclusion, he would say, that if this mi- 
litia foree was embodied, he believed the. 
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punishment of the lash would be inflicted | 


as seldom as it was in the British Army, | 
and he had shown how rarely that punish- | 
ment had been resorted to of late. 

Mr. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH said, | 
in Ireland there was a force which had 
been frequently alluded to in those dis- | 
cussions as a model of good training and 
discipline. The Irish constabulary force 
mustered about 12,000 men, and the sig- 
nificant fact that that force, which was 
not subject to corporal punishment, had 
never been found wanting in discipline or 
bravery, ought to weigh with the Com- 
mittee in its decision on this question. 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland, in a speech which he delivered 
a few evenings ago, spoke of the number 
of threatened invasions of the Irish coast, 
and enumerated three occasions in par- 
ticular on which the coast was menaced 
by a French squadron; but he forgot to 
mention that on the only oceasion wher 
the French. effected a landing, the militia 
force ar sent against them turned 
tail and ran away. What would be the 
use of having corporal punishments when 
the militia was not to be embodied, but 
merely to be called out for training ? 

Mr. LENNARD said, he regretted that 
the right hon. Secretary at War had 
offered any defence to a mode of punish- 
ment which was universally looked upon 
by all classes with feelings of disgust and | 
terror. It should be recollected that the 
punishment inflicted on the unfortunate 
wan White was three times greater than 
the maximum punishment allowed by the 
present law under any circumstances. He 
was glad to hear the right hon. Member 
confirm what had often been foretold—that 
the character of military men had been 
greatly improved since the mitigation of 
corporal punishment; and he would go the 
Jength of saying that a respectable class 
of men would never be obtained by volun- 
tary enlistment while this degrading inflic- 
tion was continued. It would no doubt 
be inconsistent to abolish the lash in the 
militia while it was maintained in the 
regular Army; but he met the difficulty 
by suggesting the removal of the punish- 
ment altogether. No person with a pro- 

r feeling of self-respect would enter a 

ly where so detestable and degrading 
& punishment was in force. The effect 
would be to drive the Government to a 
ballot, and then they would have a militia 
composed principally of persons of a supe- 
rior class in life, who were indisposed to 
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enter the service, and unwilling to abide 
by its regulations. The infliction of flog- 
ging would therefore be inapplicable, and 
defeat its own p . He hoped he 
would not shock the high spirit and chiv- 
alry of military gentlemen, in saying that 
it was unfair to exempt officers from a 
punishment which was applieable to the 
ranks. In no other instance, in his recol- 
lection, were the re classes relieved 
from penalties to which people in a lower 
rank of life were subjected. Corporal 
punishment was not only barbarous but 
impolitic, because the fear of it would not 
repress soldiers from being guilty of mis- 
conduct, while it would tend to undermine 
their confidence and respect in those under 
whose authority they were placed. 

Captain BOLDERO said, no man for- 
merly took a more active part against 
corporal punishment than himself. His 
feelings were thoroughly enlisted, and 
though brought up in the army, he boldly 
stood up against the system. The hon. 
Member for Manchester had stated that 
there was a large number of offences which 
still subjected the soldier to this punish- 
ment. He enumerated several; but, in 
point of fact, he was in great error; there 
were only two offences for which a soldier 
could be flogged. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the hon. and gal- 


| lant Member had misunderstoed him. He 


read the exact words of the Act, from 
which it appeared that immorality, mis- 
behaviour, and neglect of duty, were the 
offences for which flogging was to be ap- 
plied; but, with regard to other portions 
of the Mutiny Act, he thought there were 
some scores, if not a hundred, offences 
for which the soldier might be punished. 
He had the highest authority for saying 
that, but he could not give the name. 
Captain BOLDERO said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that there were a hundred 
offences for which a soldier could be pun- 
ished ; but he (Captain Boldero) repeated, 
that there were only two for which he 
could be flogged. This would always hap- 
pen when hon. Gentlemen made speeches on 
subjects of which they knew little or nothing. 
An hon. Member (Mr. T. M'Cullagh) had 
drawn a comparison between the proposed 
militia and the Irish constabulary. If they 
could afford to place the soldier exactly on 
the same footing as the Irish constabulary, 
flogging might easily be abolished; but a 
soldier receiving a shilling a day was ‘not 
the same kind of man, in moral character, 
in education, or in disposition, as the police- 
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man who received 18s. a week. Give the 
soldier three shillings a day, and he had 
_no doubt whatever but that flogging might 
be abolished in the Army. There was no- 
thing in his life whieh he reflected u 
with greater satisfaction than the fact that 
for five successive Sessions he either pro- 
posed, or seconded, Motions for the aboli- 
tion or mitigation of corporal punishment 
in the Army. After all his efforts he found 
the minority, of which he was one, was 
not making much headway ; but, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, that great man, the 
Commander-in-Chief, issued a mandate 
which deprived Courts martial of the powers 
which they then possessed. That was, he 
supposed, what the hon. Member called 
the compromise between the House of 
Commons and the Horse Guards. He 
(Captain Boldero) had accepted that com- 
promise, and so had the House of Com- 
mons, and since then both the press and 
the public had been silent on the subject. 
It was probable that regulars and militia 
might be in garrison together; and would 
hon. Members think it fair that one branch 
of the public force should be liable to a 
punishment from which the other was ex- 
empt? The yeomanry also, which were 
strictly a volunteer corps, were subject to 
the provisions of the Mutiny Act. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he was rather as- 
tonished at the speech of the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman. {Captain Botpero: I don’t 
care if you are.]| The boldness of that 
declaration does not remove my astonish- 
ment. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
has been for years advocating the abolition 
of flogging in the Army. [Captain Bot- 
DERO: | said abolition or mitigation.] 
Mitigation! What does that mean? It 
means that the thing is to be retained, and 
the infliction of the punishment made as 
unfrequent as possible. Flogging, then, 
was to be retained, and to be inflicted on 
the militia, who were to be invited volun- 
tarily to enlist! The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had been labouring to exempt 
the regular troops from the punishment, 
and not having succeeded, sought to sub- 
jeet the militia to it. He (Mr. Roebuck) 
contended that the militia were not a force 
which required such a punishment at all. 
Were honest and respectable men wanted 
in the foree? If so, ought they to be 
liable to the degradation of flogging? 
Could any but the rabble and refuse be 
expected —if they were to be liable to the 
punishment? The voluntary enlistment 
would not succeed on such a system, and 
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the ballot would never be endured. The 
people would not bear such a punishment : 
and any attempt to maintain the militia by 
such means of brute force would fail. The 
punishment of the stripes—that infernal 
punishment—[A laugh]—I am oueprions 
that in an assembly of English Gen 

a laugh and a sneer should be elicited by an 
allusion to the punishment of stripes, and 
that the right hon. Secretary of War 
should set the example. [Mr. BeREsrorp: 
I beg the hon. and learned Member’s 
pardon. ] I beg the right hon. Gentleman’s 
pardon, I believe it was the right hon. 
Gentleman the Clerk of the Ordnance, 
who sits next him. [Col. Dunne: I beg 
to say I laughed, but not at the punish- 
ment of stripes.] Only at the mention 
of it, I suppose, I can only say that I 
am surprised that in an assembly of Gen- 
tlemen this should be matter for laughter. 
If hon. Gentlemen wished to raise a useful 
body of men for the defence of the country, 
let them appeal to their patriotism and not 
to their fear. He did not wish for the 
evrolment of a militia; but if there was 
to be such a body, he intreated hon. Gen- 
tlemen to create such a body as would 
command the respect and affection of the 
whole people. 

Viscount JOCELYN said, he did not 
rise to defend or to discuss the punishment 
of flogging. He had long deemed it one 
which ought only to be inflicted for de- 
grading offences, and he believed it was 
only now applied to such offences by offi- 
cers in the Army. He was persuaded 
that no more painful duty could be per- 
formed by any officer than that of sitting 
on a Court-martial which might might find 
it its duty to sentence a soldier to this 
punishment. This was not, however, the 
fitting time or occasion to discuss that 
question. When that time and occasion 
arrived, he should be ready to unite his 
voice with those who held flogging not a 

unishment to be inflicted in time of peace. 
But he begged to point out the imprudence 
and injustice of exempting the militia from 
all liability to the punishment to whieh the 
regular troops were in some cases subject. 
Now, let it be recollected, that the regu- 
lars and the militia might be cantoned ir 
the same quarters; and would it be just 
that a soldier committing a certain offence 
should be sentenced to the punishment of 
flogging, and a militiaman who committed 
the same offence be exempted from it ? 
Surely such a course would excite the 
greatest jealousy between the two forces,. 
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and prove destructive to the efficiency of 
both. It was true that the Irish consta- 
bulary were not liable to the punishment; 
but their pay was so far superior to that 
of the Army, that fear of dismissal was in 
itself sufficient to deter from crime. If 
this were so in the Army, corporal punish- 
ment could be dispensed with; of course, 
as it was, it must be retained—at least in 
time of war, or for degrading offences. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, it was im- 

sible to subject a militia which was 
only enrolled for the space of twenty-one 
days to the same discipline which was 
exercised over regular troops. If they 
attempted this they would have that oc- 
curring which occurred during the last 
embodiment of this force, when a regiment 
of militia, quartered in the Isle of Ely, 
turned out and refused to allow punish- 
ments to be inflicted among them; and it 
was only by the aid of the sabres of a body 
of German cavalry that the officers were 
able to carry them out. He thought that 
this provision was one of all others most 
calculated to render this foree unpopular 
in the country, and he should therefore 
vote for the proviso of the hon. Member 
for Manchester. 

Mr. CLAY said, that there were two 
answers to the question which had been 
put several times in the course of the de- 
bate—whether Parliament was prepared 
to make a distinction between the militia- 
man and the regular soldier in this par- 
ticular? One was to subject both to, and 
the other to except both equally from, this 
degrading punishment. As he was in 
favour of the latter proposition, he should 
certainly vote for the Amendment. 

Coronet. SALWEY said, he was glad 
once more to have the opportunity of lift- 
ing his voice against the humiliating, de- 
grading, and inhuman punishment of flog- 
ging in the Army. He had for many years 
taken the deepest interest in the questions 
of enlistment and punishment in the Army, 
and considered there was nothing so de- 
grading in the profession to which he had 
the honour to belong as the degrading pun- 
ishment to which soldiers were subjected. 
He could not help feeling the utmost sur- 
prise at the course taken by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Chippenham (Captain 
Boldero). For many years it had been his 
pride and satisfaction to follow and support 
the hon. and gallant Member in his exer- 
tions for the abolition of this punishment. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman afterwards 
became Olerk to the Ordnance under Sir 


Viscount Jocelyn 
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Robert Peel’s Government. Was it to be 
supposed that that cireumstance induced 
him to relinquish the course he had for« 
merly pursued? The other night the hon, 
and gallant Member thought fit to lecture 
the Gentlemen of the Manchester school. 
He trusted the hon. and gallant Gentle. 
man would now come to his senses, and 
give his vote in favour of the abolition of 
corporal punishment. He regretted that 
it had been the practice in the regiment 
with which he was connected for the com- 
manding officer to express an opinion to the 
Courts-martial as to the punishment which 
should be inflicted. He would not now dis- 
tress the Committee by entering into any 
details of the disgusting exhibitions which 
sometimes took place, but would merely 
say that he had seen both officers and men 
earried out in a fainting state from the 
square where such punishments had been 
inflicted. 

Cotone, PENNANT, having been for 
many years in the same brigade as the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who had just spoken, 
and having acted as adjutant of a regiment, 
begged to say that he never remembered 
an instance of a commanding officer who 
expressed a wish to the members of a 
Court-martial on the subjeet of the punish- 
ment to be inflicted. The community and 
the civilian profited most by the strict dis- 
cipline preserved in the Army. He did not 
agree that corporal punishment had a hu- 
miliating effect on soldiers. He did not 
believe there was any humiliating feeling 
in their minds on the subject; and for this 
reason, that the good and well-conducted 
soldier had no fear of it, and the bad one 
knew it was only inflicted as the last re- 
sort. 

Cotonet KNOX could add his testimony 
to that of the hon. and gallant Officer (Co- 
lonel Pennant), with regard to the inde- 
pendence of members of Courts-martial ; 
and he was surprised that the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Ludlow (Colonel Salwey) 
should make such an accusation against the 
service. He had served in the same bri- 
gade as those hon. and gallant Members, 
and he never knew a commanding officer 
attempt to bias the sentence of a Court- 
martial. He confidently denied the asser- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Ludiow. He disapproved of the sugges- 
tion of the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Viseount Jocelyn) that there 
should be one rule with regard to punish- 
ment in time of war, and another in time of 
peace. If discipline was to be kept up, 
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there must be one rule which was always 
to prevail. He agreed with the hon. and 
gallant Member for Carnarvonshire (Colonel 
Pennant) in his belief that the Army did 
not view corporal punishment with abhor- 
rence, because, as he justly said, the good 
soldier did nut fear it, and it was the only 
thing which could bring the bad one into a 
state of discipline and order; and, as the 
Gentlemen of the Manchester sehool told 
them that there would be only vagabonds 
and rogues in the militia, it would not be 
possible to do away with the Mutiny Act as 
applied to the militia. If it was done away 
with, it would be a disorganised force, which 
would be a disgrace and a curse to the 
country. 

Cotonen SALWEY said, the hon. and 
gallant Member for Marlow (Colonel Knox) 
might not have beard of such cases, but he 
(Colonel Salwey) had. He knew, however, 
that such cases had occurred, and they had 
produced a most painful impression on his 
mind. 

Covroyrgsn CHATTERTON: Sir, I beg 
to assure the Committee no person present, 
either civil or military, views with feelings 
of greater disgust and abhorrence the 
eruel, degrading, and inhuman punishment 
of corporal punishment than I do, and 
happily, 1 say, almost fallen into disuse in 
the Army. In the regiment I have had so 
many years the honour to command, it was 
never resorted to except in such extreme 
cases where every other means and every 
exertion had been tried to reclaim the de- 
‘inquent, and not even then practised but 
‘or crime that in every other military ser- 
vice in Europe would be punished with 
leath. But, Sir, notwithstanding the de- 
iestation in which I hold it, | am convinced 
it is essentially necessary, for the preserva- 
tion of discipline, to hold it in terrorem 
ever the soldier, and therefore I should 
much regret if the power of inflicting it was 
removed from our military code; and I 
really cannot see any reason, nor have I 
heard any argument to convince me, why 
the militia should not be under the same 
provisions of the Mutiny Act as the regular 
Army, and the embodied yeomanry. It is 
quite an error to imagine the good, well- 
conducted soldier fears this punishment; 
such apprehensions are only confined to the 
delinquents and evil-minded men. Having 
heard nothing to convince me that my opin- 
ions are erroneous, I shall decidedly op- 
pose any alteration being made in the clause 
now under discussion. 


Mr. WAKLEY said, that both the hon. 
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and gallant Members for Carnarvonshire 
and Marlow had stated that' corporal pun. 
ishment was not humiliating and not de- 
grading — 

Corone,. PENNANT: What I said 
was, that 1 did not believe it was con- 
sidered a humiliating punishment, because 
the good soldier had no fear of being sub- 
ject to the lash, 

Mr. WAKLEY: Then the observation 
applied only to the bad soldier, and to 
him the hon. and gallant Member thought 
it would not be humiliating and degrading, 
and that it was well ada to promote 
discipline. He (Mr. Wakley) wanted to 
know why the same punishment was not 
applied to bad officers. If the lash was 
the readiest means of preventing bad con- 
duct in a man, why not include bad officers 
in precisely the same discipline? [** Oh, 
oh!’’] They felt the lash now. It ap 
peared to him extraordinary that there 
could be two opinions on the subject. He 
was sshaniahad that the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Home Seeretary, notwithstand- 
ing what he heard in that debate, preserv- 
ed so peculiar and ominous a silence. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman was now 
disapproving of the thing he had proposed, 
and had yielded to the pressure that had 
been put upon him. It was not necessary 
to use arguments to prove the degrading 
character of corporal punishment. The 
history of the Army furnished indisputable 
proofs of the propriety of the conduct of 
those who were opposed to it. Facts were 
more eloquent x i anything that the 
tongue could utter on this subject. They 
had it from the best authority that the 
character of the Army had improved since 
that odious practice had almost fallen into 
desuetude. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Seeretary at War had spoken with great 
eandour on the subject, and it was evident 
his convictions were with those who were 
opposed to it, although he expressed a 
wish to retain the practice. He (Mr. 
Wakley) did not know what had come 
over the spirit of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Chippenham (Capt. Boldero), 
for he used to speak on this subject with a 
sincerity and a feeling that could not be 
doubted. But it was when he was on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House. Con- 
found the atmosphere of that (the Minis. 
terial) side! Dr. Reid’s attention ought 
to be called to it, for there must be some- 
thing wrong in its ventilation. It was as- 
serted that flogging was only applicable 
to two offences. He would read the 25th 
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section of the Mutiny Act. It was there 


stated that— 

** A Court-martial shall have power to inflict 
corporal punishment for disgraceful conduct and 
pogiect of duty, vided the number of fifty 
lashes is not e ed.” 


What was that disgraceful conduct? It 
consisted in— 

‘* His wilfully maiming or injuring himself, or 
any other soldier, at the instance of such soldier, 
with the intent to render himself, or such soldier, 
unfit for service. In tampering with his eyes. 
In malingering, feigning disease, absenting him- 
self from hospital whilst under medical care, or 
other gross violation of the rules of any hospital, 
thereby wilfully producing or aggravating disease 
or infirmity, or wilfully delaying his cure.” 

So that if a man went into the air con- 
trary to orders, he was liable to this pun- 
ishment. Again— 

“In purloining or selling Government stores : 
in stealing any money or goods, the property of a 
comrade, of a military officer, or of any military 
or regimental mess : in producing false or fraudu- 
lent accounts or returns : in embezzling or fraud- 
lently misapplying public money entrusted to him : 
or in committing any petty offence of a felonious 
or fraudulent nature, to the injury of or with in- 
tent to injure any person, civil or military: or for 
any other disgraceful conduct, being of a cruel, 
indecent, or unnatural kind.” 


He (Mr. Wakley) should say that, under 
those words, there were 500 offences which 
would subject a soldier to the punishment 
of flogging. Let it be remembered that 
the question was whether flogging was 
necessary for the discipline of the Army. 
When the proposition was first made in 
that House to abolish that punishment, it 
was not admitted that the number of 
lashes could be reduced without danger, 
and it was contended that unless Courts- 
martial had the power of flogging to any 
extent, discipline could not be maintained. 
Now, look at the changes that had been 
made. There had been instances of 1,500 
lashes being inflicted, and there had been 
one instance in which 2,000 had been 
given, not at one time certainly, but under 
one sentence. Leaving out of the ques- 
tion the danger to human life by such a 
mutilation of the body, he asked what 
would hon. Members think of the effect on 
the mind of a man subjected to such a 
econo * He must become a bro- 
enhearted man, and could never again 
hold up his head in society, or ever 
hope to remain in his former position. 
However good his former conduct might 
have been, the stigma must gu with him 
to his grave. The effects of the diminu- 
tion of the punishment of flogging in 
Mr. Wakley 
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the Army had so far been admirable; and 
he thought the Government would act 
wisely and gracefully if they availed them- 
selves of this opportunity to abolish that 
vile and infamous system altogether. If 
they withheld the lash from the militia, it 
would be impossible to continue it much 
longer in the Army. He knew that there 
was no intention to endanger human life 
by this punishment, but he would state un- 
equivocally and broadly as a medical man, 
that it was not possible to mutilate the 
akin even by fifty lashes without endanger- 
ing life. Several cases had occurred of 
death arising from the slight puncture 
caused by vaccination; but that was a very 
different case from the laceration inflicted 
by nine torturing thongs with eight or nine 
knots on each of them. It was said that 
the militia men raised under this Act would 
generally be respectable men. If that 
were so, let the Committee take care what 
it was about todo. The Army had their 
minds and feelings familiar with this de- 
scription of punishment; but consider the 
case of a man who came from a rural vil- 
lage, and went back to it from the militia 
as a flogged man. Why, the prospects of 
that man would be ruined for life. It ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Wakley) that a great 
opportunity was afforded to them on that 
occasion of getting rid of the practice of 
flogging altogether. He hoped that the 
Government would take advantage of it; 
bat if they should not, as certainly as they 
forced that measure through the House, so 
certainly would they prepare for themselves 
a lash which would inflict upon them con- 
tinual torture. 

Mr. EWART said, that it had been 
proved by experience that the diminution 
of punishment in the Army had been ac- 
companied by a diminution of crime, and it 
might therefore be hoped that a still fur- 
ther diminution of the former would be fol- 
lowed by a continued diminution of the 
latter. Some hon. Members had argued 
that corporal punishment was necessary, 
by way of example. Why, the same argu- 
ment had been used for the retention of 
the pillory, and various other punishments. 
The House had been told by the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn (Viscount 
Jocelyn) that the degrading punishment of 
flogging was only inflicted for degrading 
offences. But he (Mr. Ewart) had before 
him the evidence which was given before a 
jury in the case of White, at Kensington, 
in 1846, which showed that for the offence 
of insolence to his sergeant in answering 
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** Heigho!’’ when the latter called him, a 
young man named Matthewson, belonging 
to the same regiment with White (the 7th 
Hussars), was sentenced to receive 100 
lashes. It was said that the good soldier 
need not fear the lash, but the same might 
be said of any punishment. He was quite 
sure that the country would give its ver- 
dict on this question, and that that verdict 
would not be in favour of the continuance 
of so degrading a punishment. 

Viscount JOCELYN wished to make 
but a single remark as to the case referred 
to by the hon. Member for Dumfries (Mr. 
Ewart). The evidence quoted by the hon. 
Gentleman was given by the party princi- 
pally interested—the person himself whose 
conduct had given rise to the proceedings 
in question. It would be evidently unfair 
for the Committee to form any opinion on 
the question from a partial statement, and 
without having the statements on the other 
side before them. 

Mr. EWART said, he had only read 
the man's statement as what it professed 
to be, and it was of course to be taken for 
what it was worth ; but he was not aware, 
from his recollection of the case, that it 
had been contradicted on any material 

int. 

Cotone, PEEL said, if thechon. Mem- 
ber had read the whole of the evidence, he 
must know as well as possible that that 
was not the crime for which the man was 
published, and the hon. Member knew it 
as well as.he did. It was quite untrue as 
a representation of the facts. 

Sm WILLIAM VERNER said, that 
having seen considerable service, he was 
satisfied that if they deprived commanding 
officers of the power of inflicting corporal 
punishment, they would never be able to 
maintain discipline in the Army. 

Mr. EWART had understood the gal- 
lant Officer (Col. Peel) to say that the 
statement he had read was untrue. [ Cries 
of **No, no!”’] He certainly understood 
the hon. and gallant Member to say so. 
He understood the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber—and it was not his own conviction 
alone—to say that what he had read was 
untrue, and that he (Mr. Ewart) knew it 
as well as the hon. and gallant Member. 
He was sure that if the hon. and gallant 
Member said so, he would at once retract 
his statement. Otherwise he (Mr. Ewart) 
would be obliged to tell him the trath 
upon the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure the Com- 


mittee will join with me in thinking that i 
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the discussion is assuming a tone which 
ought not to be continued. 

Cotone, PEEL said, the statement the 
hon. Member for Dumfries had read was 

rfectly true as to the evidence given, not 

fore the Court-martial, but at a Coro- 
ner’s inquest. [Mr. Ewart: I know that.] 
The whole subject was fully diseussed at 
the time in that House, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman must be aware that the offence he 
had mentioned was not that for which the 
man was punished. Surely the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not say that he had never 
read the debate which took place upon the 
subject; and he must be perfectly well 
aware it was distinctly proved that the 
man was not flogged for the crime he had 
stated. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON thought the 
hon. and gallant Member (Col. Peel) was 
labouring under some misapprehension, 
and that there was a confusion between 
two cases. The hon. and gallant Member 
seemed to suppose that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Dumfries (Mr. Ewart) was 
speaking of White’s ease. [Col. PEEx: 
die ss Then he (Mr. Gibson) did not 
understand the matter. THis hon. Friend 
(Mr. Ewart) had told them that a person 
had stated on oath before a jury that, for 
certain conduct, he had undergone the in- 
fliction of 100 lashes; and if the hon. and 
gallant Member, or any other hon. Member 
could show that that statement was not 
true, of course, they were at liberty to 
do so. 

Coronet SIBTHORP was satisfied that 
there was no more honourable court than a 
Court-martial ; and he would therefore feel 
it his duty, whether the course he took 
might be unpopular or not, to vote against 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Bright). He only hoped that 
if the hon. Member for Manchester should 
ever find himself in the militia, he might 
be summoned before a Court-martial of 
which he (Col. Sibthorp) should be pre- 
sident. 

Cotone. THOMPSON said, ever since 
he had a seat in that House, he had omit- 
ted no opportunity of stating his conviction 
that the practice of corporal punishment 
was in reality a great bane and injury te 
the discipline of the Army; and the ground 
on which his opinion rested, was, that the 
discipline built on this foundation failed 
when the Army came before an enemy. 
He appealed to officers who had been in a 
situation to judge, whether that was not the 
fact. The universal cry in the Army then 
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was, “ You cannot be flogging men before 
the enemy.’ ne which 


system of di 

failed when it jy pobre thought 
was evidently bad. Was it not also a 
lamentable fact, that they should have a 
Mutiny Act which was not applicable to 
the cases to which they wanted to apply 
it? There was no man, be his station 
what it might, that was certain that, under 
certain possible cireumstances, his sons 
might not be subjected to military law. He 
did not at all mean to deny, that under 
certain imaginable circumstances, all or 
any classes of the community might be 
called to turn out and serve, and must in 
consequence be subjected to military law ; 
but that was a reason why the military 
law should be a good one, and not why it 
should be bad. He must, therefore, give 
his support to anything which went to im- 
prove the military law. There was ano- 
ther light in which he could not help view- 
ing this subject. He wished to impress 
upon the Government, and especially upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, who had 
acted so conciliatory a part on this ques- 
tion, that three-fourths of the popular ob- 
jection to this Bill was grounded on the 
apprehension that men compulsorily taken 
by the ballot would be subjected to corporal 
punishment. He had, perhaps, more op- 
portunities than the right hon. Gentle- 
man of communicating with the working 
classes, and he could assure him that this 
was what in popular parlance was the 
**hiteh,’’ on which the opposition of the 
public was grounded. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would frankly consent to leave 
the ballot to be decided on by the new 
Parliament, he would see whether it had 
not the effect of quashing three-fourths of 
the opposition to his Bill. 


Member of the Cabinet to state his opin- 
ion, and that of the Government, on a 
question of so much importance as that 
under discussion. 
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general question of the policy of corporal 
punishment being inflicted upon those en- 
gaged in military service. On the ques- 
tion whether it was or was not advisable, 
as a general rule, to do away with cor. 


poral punishment, he should refrain from 


expressing his opinion, partly from partial 
ignorance upon the subject; but also be- 
cause that House having passed the Mu- 
tiny Act, which rendered soldiers in the 
Army liable to corporal punishment, the 
only question for them to decide was whe- 
ther those who were to be enlisted in the 
militia should be placed on a different and 
better footing than the regular Army. 
Now, the observations of his hon. and 
gallant Friend opposite had put that in so 
strong a light that he did not think (what- 
ever the House might do) that the Com- 
mittee would assent to the proviso of the 
hon. Member for Manchester. For, sup- 
pose some of the militia force were placed 
in garrison with troops of the regular 
Army—the latter would feel it a degrada- 
tion that they should be subjected to cor- 
poral punishment, if that was not also in- 
flicted upon the militia. If the Committee 
wished to determine this question with 
reference to the militia, they must deter- 
mine it with reference to all the forces, 
whatever they might be; and supposing 
that hereafter they should enter upon the 
general question, and decide that corporal 
punishment should not be inflicted in the 
Army, then he should agree that it should 
not be extended to the militia. But so 
long as it was retained in the Army, and 
thought necessary for the discipline of that 
part of our forces, he thought they were 
bound to apply it to the militia. 

Mr. HUME was quite willing to allow 
those who enlisted in the militia volun- 


| tarily to remain liable to corporal punish- 
Mr. HUME would appeal to some. 


ment so long as that was applied to the 
Army generally; but he thought that this 
punishment should not be inflicted upon 
those who were compelled by the ballot to 


| serve in the militia. 


Mr. WALPOLE said, that he could | 


assure the Committee that hv had not re- 
frained from expressing his opinion upon 


the question under discussion from any dis- | 
| pressly stated that its Seaiteus were not 


inclination todo so, but because he thought 
that this particular 


int was one which in any case to be ap 


Mr. BRIGHT said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Home 
Department should bear in mind that the 
Mutiny Act contained a clause which ex- 


ed to the militia, 


jay not so much in his province as in that unless the Act raising that force should 


of his right hon. Friend the Seeretary at 
War. If, however, his opinion was asked, 
he was quite ready to state it. 


| 


"specially place it under the provisions of 
the Mutiny Act. The principle was there- 


He | fore admitted that there was a difference 


thought it was clear that during this de- between the forces for which the Mutiny 


bate hon. Members had been arguing the 
Colonel Thompson 


| 


Act was passed, and those which were to 
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be raised under that Bill. And, further | M 
than that, the right hon. Gentleman would | u 
find that the clause in the present Bill 
which referred to the Act 42 Geo. IIIL., 
carried this distinction to a certain length, 
inasmuch as it only placed the militia un- 
der the Mutiny Act, with an exception as 
regarded life and limb. All he 
was, that to these they should the 
further exception of flogging. The prin- 
eiple of the distinction between the forces 
being already admitted by these two Acts, 
he asked the Committee to extend it to 
corporal punishment on behalf of 80,000 
men, many, and it might be most, of 
whom would be called compulsorily from 
their homes and occupations. If they re- 
fused to admit the proviso that he had 
offered to them under these circumstances, 
they would not be acting in accordance 
with the principle which was involved in 
the distinction he had drawn; nor would 
they be acting fairly with regard to those 
whom they compelled to come into their 
service; and he believed they would out- 
rage most seriously, and almost universally, 
the sentiments of the population of the 
United Kingdom. 

Question put, “ That this proviso be 
there added. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 92; 
Noes 199; Majority 107. 

House resumed; Committee report pro- 
gress. 


PROPERTY TAX BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. HUME said, he must complain of 
the want of time for considering this mea- 
sure, and said that he would move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER said, that although the hon. Mem- 
ber was unwilling to proceed with this Bill, 
that was no reason why they should ad- 
journ the House; because there was other 
business to come on afterwards. At the 
same time he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 

uer) would not have moved a stage of 
the Bill that night if he had understood 
that there would be the slightest —_— 
tion. Ne person could be 
allowing the Bill to pass, because it had 
been introduced provisionally, and accepted 
by the House provisionally, and he had 
understood that hon. Members would give 
every facility for the carrying of it. The 
hon. Gentleman had said he could not as- 
sent to the measure proceeding, unless he 
had a distinct understanding from Her, 
i 
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y’s Government that they would 
rtake to carry out the policy of free 
trade. That was a very extraordinary 
condition for the hon. Gen cg orn HR 
= hoped that the Bill would be 
to go into Committee, to enable him > 
{Chancellor of the Exchequer) to move that 
the assessments for Schedules A and B 
remain the same as they now are for the 
current year. 

Mr. HUME withdrew his Motion. 

House in Committee. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER then submitted a new clause pro- 
viding that the assessments of the last year 
in the ease of Schedules A and B be allow- 
ed to remain in foree for the present year, 
so that there should be no new assess- 
ment, 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he understood the 
proposition in fact te amount to the same 
as if the Bill had last time been renewed 
for two years instead of one. 

The CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes. 

Clause agreed to, 

House resumed: — Committee report 
progress. 


COUNTY ELECTIONS BILL, 

Order for First Reading read, 

Si EDWARD BUXTON moved that 
this Bill be read a First Time. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Bill be now read the First 
Time.” 

Mr. ROEBUCK moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House. His objection was to 
having a Bill of that kind discussed at that 
hour of the night [ten minutes before One 
o'clock }. 

Mr. COBDEN seconded the Motion for 
adjournment, This Bill hed been intro- 
duced under peculiar circumstances. He 
thought he should be neglecting his duty 
to the electors of the West Riding if he 
did not oppose this Bill, which he consid- 
ered as gross an insult as had ever been 


‘offered to the large county constituencies 


of this country. It said to them that once 
in seven years they should have half-a- 
crown given to them at an election, Ina 
word, it was an offer to pauperise the free- 
holders of the country; and he was only 
astonished that an hon. Gentleman who 
was standing as a candidate for South 
Essex on the Liberal interest, should be 
found introducing a measure 

corruption. He (Mr. Cobden) would ask 
—— 
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county elector would be limited to the half- 
a-crown ticket? No; the men who had a 

balance at their bankers would be 
found giving their supporters champagne, 
venison, and turtle to dinner. He repeat- 
ed, he was astonished at the quarter from 
whence such a measure had come; and he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman (Sir E. Buxton) 
would rise in his place and express his 
shame and regret for having asked leave 
of the House to introduce such a Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“« That this House do now adjourn.’ 

Viscount GALWAY said, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Cobden) had really almost 
perverted the facts having reference to this 
matter. The Bill was merely to prevent 
lavish expenditure at county elections, and, 
so far from giving occasion for bribery, he 
firmly believed it would tend to prevent it. 
To believe the contrary, could only enter 
into the head of the hon. Member for the 
West Riding. It was but proper that per- 
sons coming from a distance to vote should 
have some refreshment; and if that refresh- 
ment was limited to half-a-crown a piece, 
no great expenditure would be incurred in 
that way. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, it was stated that 
those persons ought to receive something 
for coming from a distance to vote. The 
» serge was—did they perform a public 

uty, or did they not? If they performed 
& public duty, let the public pay for it. If 
this Bill were carried, he would propose 
that the expense that might be incurred 
under it should be put upon the county 
rates, instead of being borne by candi- 
dates. 

Mr. W. BROWN was convinced that 
the effect of this Bill would be to legalise 
bribery, and he must protest against a 
measure which would have a tendency to 
corrupt a large body of the electors through- 
out the Kingdom. 

Mr. KER SEYMER said, at present 
no county Member’s seat was safe. He 
believed, if the machinery of an election 
was conducted by a committee, and if any 
member of that committee happened to 
give to any of his own tenants or labourers 
refreshment at that election, the Member's 
seat, by that act of ordinary kindness, 
might afterwards be rendered vacant. He 
thought that was a state of things deserv- 
ing the consideration of the House. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
the effect of the Bill could be to stop liti- 
gation, and lessen the general expenses of 
elections. ns * 


Mr. Cobden 
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Sir JOHN TYRELL said, he had had 
some experience in contested elections, 
and he thought there should be a clear 
understanding about giving refreshments. 
The last time he stood for Essex there 
was a serious opinion among the Liberal 
party that he and his Colleague should be 
unhorsed, beeause of this refreshment, 
which had been arranged with the oppo- 
site committee. It would be desirable if 
the House decided the question. He (Sir 
J. Tyrell) had no experience of a d 
election ; and he was afraid, although the 
Bill came from the Liberal party—[** No, 
no !”’}|—he always thought the hon. Member 
was a Member of the Liberal party. The 
Bill laid down a self-paying principle, and 
the Manchester school always looked te 
that point. As a matter of self-interest, 
he (Sir J. Tyrell) might support the Bill; 
but he did it, besides, because human 
nature was unchanged. The hon. Member 
who introduced the Bill should, above all 
others, be the last to countenance a dry 
election. 

Si EDWARD BUXTON said, that 
one of his reasons for bringing in this 
Bill was, that according to the present 
system no man could positively declare 
that his election had been conducted in 
a perfectly pure way, owing to the number 
of those who acted as his agents, and for 
whose acts he was responsible. He be- 
lieved it to be the fact that in the West 
Riding there had always been an agree- 
ment between the parties; these refresh- 
ment tickets had been issued, and this had 
been done illegally which he desired to do 
legally. The same practice, he understood, 
prevailed in Lancashire, and there were 
very few counties where contests took 
place in which agreements of this kind 
were not come to. The necessity for 
these agreements arose from the impos- 
sibility of keeping so many persons in 
different parts of the country within the 
law, for, if a member of an election com- 
mittee saw a tenant or labourer of his 
after the election, and gave him a glass 
of ale, agency might be proved, and the 
candidate be unseated. The poorer class 
of freeholders in many cases refused to 
come to the poll unless they were allowed 
some refreshment. He did not think it 
reasonable that the same punishment should 
be inflicted upon the candidate who gave 
a famished freeholder a glass of ale and a 
bit of bread and cheese, and the man who 
gave 20I. to every voter. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he knew a 
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borough where the influence of the half- 
crown was all powerful. A candidate who 
had refused to give it was denounced in 
the most unmeasured terms of vitw 
tion. To pass such a Bill as that before 
the House, would be to sanction direct 
bribery. 
Mr. BOOKER begged to offer his 
thanks to the hon. Baronet for the Bill. 
His constituency, many thousands in num- 
ber, had to come from a distant mountain- 
ous country, and it would be cruelty to 
revent them from obtaining refreshments. 

here would be no purity of election until 
Members made a solemn declaration to 
that effect at the bar of the House. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 61; Noes 
77: Majority 16. 


List of the Avzs. 
Adderley, C. B. Hamilton, G. A. 


Archdall, Capt. M. Hamilton, Lord C. 
Bagge, W. Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Baird, J. Hill, Lord E, 

Baldock, E. H. Hope, Sir J. 

Bateson, T. Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Bennet, P. Hudson, G. 


Beresford, rt. hon. W. Lewisham, Visct. 
Booker, T. W. Mackenzie, W. F. 


Booth, Sir R. G. Manners, Lord J. 
Bramston, T. W. Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Bremridge, R. Morgan, 0. 
Broadwood, H. Napier, rt. hon. J. 
Christopher, rt. hon. R. Pakington, rt. hn.Sir J. 
Christy, S. Scott, hon, F, 
Cobbold, J. C. Sibthorp, Col, 
Codrington, Sir W. Spooner, R. 


Cotton, hon. W.H.S. Sturt, H. G. 


Dawson, hon. T. V. Taylor, Col. 

Dodd, G. Tennent, Sir J. E. 
Egerton, Sir P. Thesiger, Sir F, 
Egerton, W. T. Trollope, rt. hon, Sir J. 
Farrer, J. Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Fellowes, E. Verner, Sir W. 

Forbes, W. Vesey, hon. T. 


Forester, rt. hon. Col. Vyse, R. H. R.H. 


Frewen, C. H. Worcester, Marq. of 
Galway, Visct. Wynn, H. W. W. 
Granby, Marq. of Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Gwyn, H. TELLERS, 
Hall, Col. Buxton, Sir E. 
Halsey, T. P. Seymer, H. K. 


List of the Nozs. 


Adair, H. E Campbell, Sir A. I, 
Alcock, T. Carter, S. 

Baillie, H. J Chandos, Marg. of 
Bass, M. T. Cobden, R. 
Bethell, R. Cowan, C. 

Boyle, hon. Col Crawford, W. S. 
Bright, J. Crowder, R, B. 
Brocklehurst, J D’Eyncourt, rt. hon. C, 
Brown, W. Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. Dunean, G. 
Bunbury, E. H Duncombe, hon, A. 
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Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D, Mowatt, F, 


East, i J. B. Li agi B. 
Je n, J. 
Evans, J. es ay 2 
Ewart, W. Rice, E.R. . 
Freestun, Col. Romilly, Col. . 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. Romilly, Sir J. 
Gore, W. R. O. Russell, F. C. H. 
Greene, J. Salwey, Col 
Grosvenor, Lord R. Scobell, 

Hall, Sir B. Smith, J. A. 
Hastie, A. Smollett, A. 
Hastie, A Somerville, rt. hn,SirW. 
H a. Stanford, J. 
Heywood, J Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Heyworth, L Stewart, Adm. 
Hindley, C. Stuart, Lord D. 
Hobhouse, T. B Stuart, Lord J. 
Hume, J. Thompson, Col. 
Hutchins, E. J. Thornely, T. ™ 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. Villiers, hon. C. 
Kershaw, J. Wakley, T. 

King, hon. P. J. L. Williams, W. 
Locke, J. Wood, Sir W. P. 
M‘Culiagh, W. T. Wyld, J. 
Manners, Lord G. 

Melgund, Vist. TELLERS. 
Milligan, R. Roebuck, J, A. 
Moffatt, G. Duncan, Viset, 


The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Two o’clock till Monday next. 


~— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 10, 1852. 


Minures.] Pusuic Bir1s.—l* Highway Rates ; 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction; Improvement of 
the Jurisdiction of Equity; Property of Lu- 
natics. 

2* London (City) Small Debts Extension ; Mas- 
ter in Chancery Abolition ; Burghs (Scotland). 


MASTER IN CHANCERY ABOLITION 
BILL. 

Order of the Day for Second Reading 
read. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR (who was 
greatly indisposed), said, that as he had 
on a former occasion described the nature 
of the measure, he should not say anything 
upon the subject now. He should simply 
move that it be read a second time, with a 
view to its being referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, he consid- 
ered this a most useful and valuable mea- 
sure, though he thought it admitted of 
some question whether it adopted the best 
pessible means for attaining its object. It 
certainly carried into effect the recommen- 
dations of the Chancery Commission ; of 
which none were more important than 
those which related to the virtual abolition 
of the Master’s Office. He sail ‘ virtual,’”’ 
for the duties of the office were in some 
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degree still to be retained, though in dif- 
ferent hands. He owned, however, that 
he did not think the mode proposed was 
the very best that could have been sug- 
, ary It had occurred to him that the 

uties to be discharged required presence 
in Court and hearing of the matters there 
discussed; and for that reason he suggest- 
ed that the Registrar would be the fittest 
rome to discharge them, as he sat in 

ourt all day, as the Masters used to do 
of old; although, even at the time when 
his noble and learned Friend was at the 
bar, the practice had become a mere form. 
The Masters of the Common Law Courts 
still performed the duties of Master and 
Registrar, and sat in Court all day in one 
capacity, which qualified them all the bet- 
ter for the exercise of the other. He would 
observe, also, that the duties of the Mas- 
ter were now to be performed by a Judge’s 
Clerk, and he feared suitors would scarcely 
have confidence in so inferior a functionary 
—at least with a name and office so infe- 
rior; for in matters like this there was a 
great deal, after all, in a “‘ name.” 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
he had never heard of such a suggestion 
before, and certainly it could not possibly 
answer, as the Registrar had quite enough 
to do in the performance of the peculiar 
functions of his office. And, as to the an- 
cient attendance of the Masters, it had 
been found incompatible with the due dis- 
charge of the proper duties of the Master’s 
Office; and for that very reason their at- 
tendance had first become formal and then 
fallen entirely into disuse. The experi- 
ment, therefore, had been in fact tried, 
and had totally failed. He would add, 
moreover, that the Bill had been drawn up 
in striet conformity to the recommendations 
of the Commissioners. 

Lorpv LYNDHURST said, the Bill, in 
this respect, kept close to the recommen- 
dations of the Report, and he thought it 
far better to adhere to those reeommenda- 
tions, in order to facilitate the passing of 
the Bill through the other House of Par- 
liament. 

Lorp CAMPBELL quite agreed in this; 
and as to his noble and learned Friend’s 
(Lord Cranworth’s) objection to the title 
of “Judge's Clerk,” begged to remind 
him that the Chief Judge in Seotland 
was called a clerk—the “Lord Justice 
Clerk.” . 

On Question, Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive; Bill read 2%, and referred to a Se- 
leet Committee. 


Lord Cranworth 


{LORDS} 
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CONVOCATION OF THE. CLERGY-— 
PROVINCE OF YORK. 

Lorp REDESDALE, in moving for 
eopies of the Form of Writs issued for 
the Summoning and Prorogation of the 
Convocation of the Clergy of the Provinee 
of York, said, that their Lordships would, 
no doubt, recollect that last Session he 
had called their attention to the subject of 
Convocation; and certainly since then the 
subject had lost none of the general in- 
terest with which it was regarded through- 
out the country. He believed there was 9 
steady and progressive desire on the part 
of those interested in the Church that her 
members should enjoy the same privilege 
of governing its affairs by means of an 
assembly of its members as was enjoyed 
by the Church of Scotland and all other 
religious communities throughout the king- 
dom. At the present moment there was 
no doubt that great exertions were making 
on the part of the Romish Church to in- 
troduce synodal action into England; and 
therefore there was more ground than 
there ever had been to think that our 
Church should have its own appropriate 
organ of general opinion and deliberation. 
He was certain that the oceurrences of the 
last few years must have convinced most 
people that it was necessary there should 
be some body to which matters both of in- 
quiry and rule should be referred, and 
that neither House of Parliament was a 
proper body to inquire or decide on sub- 
jects conneeted with the Church. It could 
not be denied that the Church of England 
was deficient in some kind of tribunal to 
which could be submitted the control of 
her internal regulations. In whatever 
manner the deficiency was to be supplied, 
at all events there was a deficiency in our 
present regulations which did require to 
be met. With these remarks he dismissed 
the general subject; but he wished to draw 
their Lordships’ attention to certain inter- 
nal regulations respecting Convocation, 
and more particularly the Convocation of 
the Province of York. Their Lordships 
were aware that the Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury regularly met, and 
its proceedings did in a certain degree take 
a form that showed it to be a body consti- 
tuted for regular action on all oceasions; 
it was regularly constituted, and though it 
did net proceed to important deliberation, 
it might to a certain extent be said to dis- 
cuss business. There was an address to 
the Crown on this occasion of its meeting; 
petitions were received, and acts of that 
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sort performed; though it was unquestion- 
able that for a great number of years no 
lieences had been granted to discuss other 
matters, or enter on topies of importance. 
As regarded the Convocation of the Pro- 
vince of York, though it was a body, in 
fact, more popularly constituted—that was, 
with more elective members belonging to 
it than the Province of Canterbury—its 
action had been of a more limited charac- 
ter for a great number of years, and it had 
for @ long — eeased to transact any 
business. The Convocation of that Pro- 
vince had never been divided into two 
houses; the prelates had always sat in the 
same house with the minor clergy. He 
supposed that had partly arisen, if not 
entirely, from the fact of there being a 
very small number of bishops attached to 
the Province of York, and also from this 
other circumstance, that. York being a 
place to which none of those bishops were 
necessarily drawn by business in the same 
way as on the meeting of Parliament, the 
prelates of the Province of Canterbury 
were necessarily drawn to London, the 
prelates were represented by proxy. He 
spoke comparatively, but little business 
was done by that Convocation. At the 
same time it was desirable to bear in mind 
that that body had been by no means de- 
prived of the power of exercising those 
funetions which duly belonged to the Con- 
yoeation of any Province. It had been 
represented in some quarters that the 
sanction of the Convocation of York was 
not given to the Canons of 1603. Now 
this was distinetly a mistake, for in the 
year 1604, the Convocation of the arch- 
diocese of York-was summoned specially 
for that purpose by Archbishop Hutton. 
At the time of meeting the see had be- 
come vacant by the death of that prelate; 
but the Bishop of Bristol, who was Dean 
of York, was appointed president under 
the King’s writ by the dean and chapter. 
Again, after the Restoration, when the 
Prayer-book and Liturgy were to be adopt- 
ed and formally recognised by the different 
Convoeations, in order to facilitate business 
the prelates of the Province of York sat 
and deliberated with those of Canterbury. 
The elergy of the Convoeation of York 
regularly met, and deputed the deans of 
St. Paul’s, Westminster, and Ely, with 
other Members, to represent their body in 
the lower house. On that oceasion matters 
of the highest importance to the Church 
were discussed and decided. The only 
other time at which the Convocation of 
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York had any step for @ special 
address to the Crown, was in Queen Anne’s 
reign, when an address of thanks was 
voted to Her Majesty for the Royal Bounty. 
Since that time the Convocation y 
met, but it had never been allowed to pro- 
ceed to business.; Until 1847, when the 

nt Convocation met, matters remained 
in that state. Prior to the meeting of 
that Convocation, certain of the clergy, 
with the sanction of the late Archbishop 
of York, expressed a desire that the Con- 
vocation of York should, in the same 
manner as that of Canterbury, ta 
loyal address to Her Majesty; bet the late 
Archbishop entirely concurred in that pro- 
posal, and had communicated with the 
other bishops of the Province, when an 
address was agreed upon, which it was 
determined should be to Convo- 
cation. In the interval which took place 
between the preparation of the address 
and the meeting of Convocation, the death 
of that prelate took place, and the prebend 
who presided in his room probably felt 
that there would be a responsibility resting 
upon him for allowing a course of proceed- 
ing different to that observed on former 
oceasions; and he adjourned or pro- 
rogued the assembly before the address 
was adopted. At that meeting of the 
Convocation a petition from certain bodies 
of the clergy on the subject of elections to 
Convocation was received; but no other 
business was transacted in Convocation. 
In 1848, 1849, and 1850, no attendance 
was given by the Archbishop at the annual 
meetings. In the present year Conyoea- 
tion was still prorogued to the same day in 
February fixed for the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. The day before Convocation was 
convened, certain members of Convocation 
who had petitions from bodies of the clergy 
in all the different dioceses of the Province, 
excepting that of Sodor and Man, notified 
to the right reverend Prelate that they 
proposed to attend and present these peti- 
tions on the day on which Convocation was 
appointed to meet. On that day they did 
attend, and the Session was not opened, 
They adjourned to the chapter-house li- 
brary, and proceeded to write a letter to 
the Archbishop, informing him of their 
desire to present petitions. To this letter 
his Grace sent a very courteous mn 4 
stating that he, in the absence of any li- 
cence from the Crown to proceed to busi- 
ness, declined to open the Convocation, 
and that he could only request that the 
petitions might be forwarded to him, in 
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order that they might be entered on the 
records. He (Lord Redesdale) would ad- 
mit that the course pursued by the Arch- 
bishop was in accordance with the usual 
practice; and he was sure that he should 
not be answering the wishes of those who 
had applied to him to bring this matter for- 
ward, and whose sole motive in appealing 
to him was because they thought there 
would be less offence in this subject being 
taken up by one who was connected with 
the general question, and not by one who 
was immediately connected with them- 
selves—he was sure that he would not be 
fulfilling their desires if he said anything 
that in any way reflected upon the conduct 
of the right reverend Prelate on that occa- 
sion. Every one must appreciate the 
right reverend Prelate’s just unwillingness 
to take any step of an unusual nature, 
without the most deliberate consideration 
and the best advice. At the same time he 
must feel that it was a matter perfectly 
open to be canvassed and discussed, whe- 
ther the practice that had grown up in 
Convocation, of not opening the session, 
was one that ought to be continued, or that 
could be justified by reason or even by cus- 
tom. At present the matter stood thus. 
Hitherto attendance was only given on the 
first day of the meeting of a new Convoea- 
tion, and on that occasion the session was 
always formally opened. After the first 
meeting it was not opened, because it had 
been found, for a long period, that there 
was no attendance. But there was the 
precedent that when attendance was given, 
the session was opened. Therefore, when 
attendance was giver on the last occa- 
sion, as in fact in obedience to the Queen’s 
writ it should always be, the session ought 
to have been opened, to enable parties 
charged with petitions to present them. 
At all events he was sure that the feel- 
ing must be shared by every one that 
the clergy of. one Province should not 
be denied privileges that were enjoyed 
by the clergy of another; and that the 
clergy of the Province of York should be 
placed upon the same footing in this re- 
spect as the clergy of the Province of 
Canterbury. He hoped in calling atten- 
tion to this subject—and doing so in a 
manner which he trusted was not offensive 
to any one—that we were now in the way 
of seeing some uniformity established. 
Nor, in fulfilling the-wishes of those who 
were deeply interested in the question, 
could he help expressing a hope that if it 
should appear desirable, the right reverend 


Lord Redesdale 
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Prelate (the Archbishop of York) would, 
on the occasion of a future Convocation, 
allow the session to be opened, as had been 
done in the Province of Canterbury; and 
also that he would turn over in his mind 
whether the example which was about to 
be set by his lamented predecessor was not 
one which would be most grateful to the 
clergy of the Province over which he _ 
sided. The late Archbishop of Yor 
than whom no one had been better ae- 
quainted with the wishes of the clergy— 
had been willing to follow a course which 
showed that he not only saw no danger 
in adopting this measure, but that he 
was satisfied of the propriety of doing so. 
With these remarks he begged to conclude 
with the Motion of which he had given 
notice. 

Moved— 

“That there be laid before this House Copies of 
the Form of Writs used for the Summoning and 
Porogation of the Convocation of the Clergy of 
the Province of York.” 

The ArcueisHop of YORK said: I 
beg to thank the noble Lord for having 
made known to me his intention to bring 
forward this subject, and for the tem- 
perate and courteous manner in which he 
has treated it. My venerable predecessor, 
it was very true, had given an unwilling 
assent to the proposal mentioned by the 
noble Lord in 1847. But on the acces- 
sion of Her present Majesty to the 
Throne in 1837, when it was proposed 
that an address of congratulation should 
be agreed upon in Convocation, the late 
Archbishop absolutely forbade it, because 
it was a thing that had not been done 
for the last 180 years. It was certainly 
the fact, however, that the most rev. Pre- 
late, being then at a very advanced age, 
shortly before his death, after great so- 
licitation from certain parties, did give 
a tardy and reluctant assent to the re- 
ceiving of petitions by Convocation. With 
regard to the last meeting of Convoeation 
referred to by the noble Lord, I will briefly 
narrate the circumstances of the ease 
to your Lordships. When I received the 
Queen’s writ, I immediately transmitted 
it to the deputy registrar, directing him 
that whatever aforetime had been done in 
such cases should also be done upon 
that occasion. The deputy registrar was 
not a young or inexperienced officer, for 
he had held his situation from an early 
part of this century, and he succeeded 
his father, who was appointed in 1779, 
and for some years previously had’ dis- 
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charged the duties of the office as head 
clerk; so that the two together may be 
said to have held the office for nearly 100 
years. I have myself also made the ful- 
lest inquiries on the subject, and I find 
that since the time of Henry VIII. no 
Archbishop of York (as I believe) except 
on two occasions, namely, at the Revolu- 
tion in 1689, and in the year 1708, had 
ever attended this meeting of Convocation 
in person. There were always certain 
commissioners, consisting of the Dean and 
Chapter, some of whom were always 
within the city of York; and these com- 
missioners had always acted for the Arch- 
bishop on these occasions. It is true 
that the present Convocation met on the 
4th of February last, and that one of 
its members sent me a letter on the pre- 
vious day to say that certain petitions 
would be presented. I simply acknow- 
ledged the receipt of that letter, and I 
gave orders that the same course should 
be pursued as had always been done 
before. I presumed that an opportunity 
would be given to meet; for it does 
seem strange that gentlemen should be 
summoned to a meeting, and if they come 
in obedience to the summons, that no one 
should be there to receive them. On the 
5th of February (the day after the meet- 
ing) I received a memorial from five mem- 
bers of Convocation, stating that certain 
of the clergy had gone to the Chapter- 
house the day before, but there was no- 
body in attendance, and they had adjourn- 
ed to the Chapter library. I then wrote 
on the same day to the deputy registrar, 
asking whether the usual course had been 
pursued in proroguing the Convocation; 
and the reply I received from that offi- 
cer distinctly was, that all which had been 
done was strictly consistent and conform- 
able with the usual practice. With re- 
spect to the writs from the Crown, my 
secretary had made a careful search among 
the ecclesiastical records of the Province, 
and his written opinion was, that ever 
since the present Archbishop’s transla- 
tion the manner in which the writs of 
the Crown had been acted upon had been 
strictly accordant with established pre- 
eedent, and in no way involved any de- 
feces from the ancient practice. I also 
old in my hand a letter which I have 
received from Mr. Canon Dixon, who states 
that he had held the office of domestic 
chaplain to the late Archbishop, and had 
been a canon of York for the last 26 
years, and constantly resident within three 
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miles of the cathedral. Mr. Dickson, who 
in addition to other learning, is an accom- 
plished antiquarian, had diligently examin- 
ed the records of the Province, and he as- 
sures me that my most reverend pre- 
decessor had never been present in  per- 
son at either the opening or the adjourn- 
ment of Convocation— that no address 
had been sent to the Crown from Con- 
vocation since the Restoration—that no 
Archbishop had been present since the 
days of Archbishop Sharp in 1708—and 
that the proceedings with regard to the 
prorogation of Convocation on the 4th of 
February last, were entirely consistent 
with ancient usage. What was done was 
done according to ancient, long-continued, 
immemorial, and invariable precedent. 
Under these circumstances, I can only 
say with regard to the hope expressed 
by my noble Friend, that I shall give no 
pledge binding myself to depart from the 
established practice; the only pledge I 
can give is this, that the suggestion of 
my noble Friend shall receive my best 
consideration. 

Lorp LYTTELTON wished now to re- 
peat what he stated when the subject of 
the revival of Convocation was last before 
their Lordships, that he should be extremely 
sorry to see Convocation in either Province 
brought into action with its present con- 
stitution; still more was he averse to its 
being revived irregularly, or by surprise. 
He thought the first thing it ought to 
do on assembling was to revise its own 
constitution, and that nothing satisfactory 
could be accomplished until that prelimi- 
nary step had been taken. But this re- 
ferred to the power of passing canons, or 
doing other acts that would be binding on 
the Church. That the right of the clergy 
of the Province of York, like that of the 
Province of Canterbury, to memoralise, pe- 
tition, or address the Crown when they 
thought fit, should be recognised, was, he 
thought, a very fair and reasonable proposi- 
tion. The right rev. Prelate relied upon 
the information of others when he said 
that the Convocation at York had been 
prevented from meeting strictly and ex- 
actly in accordance with precedent. Now, 
he (Lord Lyttelton) had learned that there 
was one occasion, on Noy. 19, 1847, when 
a petition with regard to the election of a 
Proctor in the Archdiocese of York was 
taken into consideration, and actually pass- 
ed in Convocation, as appeared on the re- 
cords of the Court. That, he thought, did 
form a precedent. But the main point 
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was, that whereas on former occasions 
there had been no business to transact, 
on this oceasion notice had been given 
to the Archbishop that petitions would be 
brought forward, and that was the real 
grievance complained of. He ventured to 

ress a hope that the most rev. Pre- 
late would take into his considetation whe- 
ther it was not possible, in accordance with 
precedent even, or at all events with sub- 
stantial propriety and justice, for him to 
follow the example which was already in 
operation in the Province of Canterbury, 
and to allow the clergy of the Province 
of York, when they thought fit, to make 
known their wishes to the Crown by me- 
morial, or otherwise. , 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that he was 
sure that all their Lordships would receive 
the assurance of the right rev. Prelate 
with the same satisfaction as he did. 

On Question, agreed to. 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF PRIVY COUN- 
CIL—ECCLESIASTICAL CAUSES. 


The Bisnor of LONDON said: It will | 


be in the recollection of your Lordships 
that in the Session of 1850 I introduced a 
Bill into this House for the purpose of re- 
gulating the Court of last appeal—that is, 
the Judicial Committee of Privy Council— 
in all questions of religious doctrine which 
may come before them. An important 
provision of that Bill was, that in all such 
eases the bishops of the Church should be 
directed to consult and deliberate upon the 
points in dispute, and communicate the 
result of their consultation and deliberation 
in the form of an opinion to the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council, who were to 
be bound by that opinion to decide whether 
or no the doctrine which formed the sub- 
ject of the reference was true doctrine, con- 
sistent with the doctrine of the Church of 
England. My Lords, that Bill was not 
favourably received by your Lordships. I 
suffered last year to pass by, contenting 
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House of Convocation, for theit opinion, 
that opinion to be communicated to the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council, bat 
not to be binding, but merely eommuni- 
cated to them in the way of advice, and 
not of direction. This is obviously a very 
important difference, for it would at once 
do away with the objection raised to the 
former Bill, that it was an invasion of the 
prerogative of the Crown. That is all that 
I think it necessary to say on the present 
oceasion, with reference to the nature of 
the Bill. I mention it now, in order that 
the Government may have time to consider 
the question, and to make up their minds 
as to how far they will sanction the prin- 
ciple I propose to embody in my Bill. I 
do not think it would be quite right on my 
= to put a direct pom to my noble 

riend at the head of the Government, I 
merely beg to express an anxious hope 
which many others share with me—that 
some proposition of this kind will receive 
a favourable consideration from those with 
whom, after all, the decision must mainl 
rest. I see in the Minutes of your Lord- 
| ships’ House that it is incorrectly stated 
| that I intended to put a question to the 
| noble Earl. I never did intend to do so, 
| but merely to express a hope that he, or 
whoever else may be charged with the 
governnient of the country, will give a 
‘favourable consideration to thé measure 
that I have announeed. 

The Eart of DERBY: I have to thank 
the right rev. Prelate for not having ad- 
dressed a question to me as to the course 
which the Government may pursue with 
regard to a Bill which has not been subs 
mitted to them. Such @ course would 
have led to much inconvenience ; and in 
the position in which I now stand, I am 
not prepared to express any opinion as to 
the course which the Government miay 
‘take, without having an opportunity of 
“consulting my Colleagues, not only with 
regard to the details, but with regard to 











myself with giving an intimation that 1 | the principle, of the Bill. But if I rightly 
éould not altogether allow the subject to! collected the intention of the right rev: 
drop. I think it is not a subject of a| Prelate, he proposes to leave the jurisdic: 
nature that can be suffered long to remain | tion in the same hands in which it is left 
undetermined. All I mean to say on the | at present, and not to interfere in any de- 
present occasion is this, that I hope early | gree with the ultimate opinion and the 
in the next Session of Parliament, if it | final judgment of the Judicial Committee 
pleases God to spare me so long, to in-| of Privy Council; but he does propose 
troduce another Bill ipto your Lordships’ | that, as your Lordships may ih certain 
House, differing in an important point | cases eall in the Judges to give their ad+ 
from the former one. I still intend to pro- vice and opinion to direct your judgment, 
vide that questions of doctrine shall be | so.the Bishops may be called upon to give 
referred to the bishops, or to the Uppet | their opinion with respect to questions of 
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sound doctrine or of heresy. And although 
I cannot certainly pledge myself. or m 
Colleagues as to the course we may thin 
it necessary to a yet I think it pro- 
per to say that I find myself placed in con 
siderable difficulty in resisting this propo- 
sition, because, if I am not mistaken, it is 
very like the suggestion which I made in 
a former year as an intermediate step be- 
tween the Bill introduced in the Session of 
1850 by the right rev. Prelate, and the 
total rejection of that measure. I amsitill 
very strongly of opinion that where ques- 
tions of false doctrine or of heresy arise, 
the opinion and judgment of the Bishops, 
although they might not meet to lay down 
an absolute and binding authority on such 
questions, yet must be very important— 
looking at their long and deep study of 
such momentous subjects—in directing and 
guiding the minds of those by whom the 
final decision has to be pronounced. Fur- 
ther than that I cannot now go, and I am 
sute the right rev. Prelate himself would 
not wish me to say more. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MUNIMENTS BILL— 
COMMITTEE. 

The Bisnor of OXFORD moved the 
Order of the Day for the House going into 
Committee on this Bill. 

The Bisuor of SALISBURY entirely 
eoncurred in the principle of the Bill; but 
as there were considerable difficulties con- 
nected with the subject, he ventured to 
suggest that it would be desirable to re- 
fer it to a Select Committee. He would 
therefore suggest to his right rev. Friend 
(the Bishop of Oxford) that the preferable 
course would be to refer the Bill to a Se- 
lect Committee. 

The Bisnor of OXFORD said, if their 
Lordships were of opinion generally that 
the Bill should be referred to a Select 
Committee, he had not the least objection 
to that course, though, individually, he 
thought ‘sufficient reason had not been 
shown for so doing, inasmuch as the objec- 
tions taken to the Bill were such as he 
was prepared to provide for by amend- 
ment in Committee—some of which he had 
perceived after the Bill was printed.. He 
eould not, therefore, acquiesce in the pro- 
posal for sending the Bill to a Select 
Committee; but having, as he conceived, 
done his duty, he was prepared to submit 
the matter to their Lordships’ judgment. 

The Bisuor of LONDON also expres- 
sed himself in favour of sending the Bill 
to.a Select Committee. 
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After a few words from the Eart of 
Dersy and the Bisuor of Oxrorp, 

Order discharged; and Bill referred to 
a Select Committee. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 10, 1852. 
Mixures.] New Memszr Sworn, — For Har- 

wich, Isaac Butt, Esq. 

Pustic Bu1.—1° Nisi Prius Officers. 
WEST INDIA DISTRESS. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON presented 
petitions from the island of Jamaica, and 
from British Guiana (signed by 4,000 of 
the inhabitants), complaining of the dis- 
tress under which they were suffering in 
consequence of the operation of the Sugar 
Duties Act of 1846. 

Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS presented 
a@ petition from the Bishop and clergy of 
the Established Church, and ministers of 
all the other religious denominations in 
Jamaica, complaining of the distressed con- 
dition of that island, and praying for jus- 
tice to an aggrieved community, whose 
sufferings had been incident to a system 
of policy supposed essential to the welfare 
of the Empire. The petitioners set forth, 
that it was no ordinary exigency that had 
combined them, whatever the diversity or 
the agreement of their political opinions, in 
an unanimous appeal on this subject, but.a 
feeling that in the threatened ruin of the 
agricultural and commercial interests of 
the Colony their own usefulness and minis- 
trations were involved, and they, theres 
fore, recorded their solemn conviction thas. 
unless some wise and well-direeted efforts 
were made to reconcile a8 far as it was 
possible an act of justice to the West In- 
dian proprietors and their dependants with 
such policy, and to allow either the differ- 
ential duties between the produce of the 
free cultivator and slave-grown sugars to 
subsist as a special exception on moral 
grounds to a general political rule, or some 
other prompt and sufficient remedy to be 
devieed for the evils under which the Brit- 
ish West Indian colonies suffered, the pri- 
vations already sustained by the planters, 
the labours of thé ministers of religion, 
and the costly philanthropy of the mother 
eountry in effecting emancipation, would 
be abortive, the cultivation of estates and 
the religious and educational institutions 
in the island simultaneously abandoned, 
while the masses of the population would 
inevitably retrograde to a state of barbar- 
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ism worse than that from which they had 
been rescued. The hon. Baronet having 
also presented a petition from the Chief 
Justice. other Judges, barristers, solicitors, 
and others, practising in the law in the 
island of Jamaica, then, pursuant to notice, 
asked the right hon. Secretary for the Co- 
lonies whether the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be directed, in 
the course of the next Session, if not in 
the present Session of Parliament, to the 
distress in the island of Jamaica, and in 
other colonial dependencies of the Crown, 
with a view to relieving the same, either 
by a continuance of the differential duties 
on slave-grown sugar, or by a reduction of 
the dutiee on free-labour sugar, or by any 
other mode which they may recommend 
te the wisdom of Parliament, regarding 
such a subject as an exception, on moral 
grounds, to the general question of free 
trade. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I think, 
Sir, it will be in the recollection of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford, that, at an earlier period of the 
present Session, I had to answer a ques- 
tion of a somewhat similar character to the 
present. In answering that question, I 
stated that it was not the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to propose to Par- 
liament any measure on this subject during 
the present Session; and now, in answer 
to wy hon. Friend, I must say, that so far 
as the present Session is concerned, my 
answer on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment must be the same. But I took 
that opportunity to state my own deep con- 
vietion of the severe and painful distress 
under which several of our West Indian 
Colonies are suffering, from causes to which 
my hon. Friend has referred. This im- 
pression undoubtedly must be confirmed, 
not only by the petitions which my hon. 
Friend has presented, but also by the two 
to the same effect which I have myself 
presented this evening from the island of 
Jamaica and from the colony of British 
Guiana; and I fear that there can be no 
doubt that up to this time those Colonies 
are suffering under very great and severe 
distress, The question of my hon. Friend, 
however, proceeds to ask what course Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to take upon 
this subject in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment. Now, I think he will see that it 
would not be proper, even if it were pos- 
sible, for me to say what might be the 
precise course that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may think it right to take in a future 
Sir R. H. Inglis 
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Session of Parliament on this or any other 
subject. But if he asks me, as he does 
on this occasion, whether the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government will be directed 
to this subject, it undoubtedly is my duty 
to say that the anxious consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government will be, as it 
ought to be, directed to such allegations 
of suffering on the part of any of the Co- 
lonies of Her Majesty that may be laid be- 
fore them. 


SALE OF REFRESHMENTS IN THE 
CENTRAL HALL. 

Mr. ROEBUCK begged his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Alderman Humphery) the Chairman 
of the Committee who superintended this 
portion of the arrangements of the House, 
to state under what circumstances the per- 
son who had had a stall in the central hall, 
had been forbidden to continue the sale of 
refreshments there ? 

Mr. ALpeErmMan HUMPHERY said, that 
when he arrived at the House at twelve 
o'clock that day, the person who had been 
appointed by the Committee to sell refresh- 
ments in the central hall, informed him 
that he had, on Saturday last, received a 
letter from Mr. Burrell, the secretary of 
Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, the Lord High 
Chamberlain, desiring him to cause his 
stall to be removed. The correspondence 
which had taken place on the subject was 
this. In the first place, Mr. Luzas, who 
had established the stall, received from the 
Lord Great Chamberlain this letter :— 

“‘ Lord Great Chamberlain’s Office, 
Palace of Westminster, May 8. 

“ Sir—Having been informed that you have 
established a stall for the sale of provisions, wine, 
spirituous liquors, &c., in the central hall of the 
Palace .at Westminster, I am directed by the 
Lord Great Chamberlain to desire that you will 
cause the same to be immediately removed.—I 
remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

* R. Burrew, Secretary. 
“ Mr, Henry Lucas, 20, Bridge-street.” 


Upon receipt of this letter, Captain Gosset 
had an interview with Mr. Burrell, the re- 
sult of which was the following letter from 
the latter gentleman :— 


“ Palace of Westminster, 
Lord Great Chamberlain’s Office, May 10. 

* My dear Sir—I have reported to the Lord 
Great Chamberlain the- substance of our conver- 
sation yesterday, and I am directed by Lord Wil- 
loughby to inform you that he has assented to 
your wish as an act of courtesy towards Lord 
Charles Russell, to allow the refreshment stall to 
remain in the central hall until one o’clock this 
day, after which I have received the Lord Great 
Chamberlain’s positive directions to see that it is 
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forthwith removed.—I remain, my dear Sir, yours 


. “ R. Burrew. 
“ To Captain Gosset.” 


On the same day the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain directed an order, in the following 
terms, to the superintendent on. duty in 
the Palace :— 
“ Palace of Westminster, 
Lord Great Chamberlain’s Office, May 10. 

“ Sir—Lord Willoughby having been informed 
that refreshments have been supplied and sold in 
the central hall of the Palace of Westminster, I 
am directed by the Lord Great Chamberlain to 
maar that you will give strict orders to the 
police constables on duty in the Palace of West- 
minster to prevent for the future any refreshments 
whatever being supplied or sold in the cen- 
tral hall.—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ R, Burren, Secretary. 

* To Mr. Superintendent May.” 
Subsequently Lord Willoughby had given 

rmission for the stall to remain two days 
set but it was then to be finally re- 
moved. The Committee were anxious that 
Members attending the Committees, who 
were that day nearly 100 in number, should 
be able to obtain what refreshment they 
required. This stall had therefore been 
placed in the central hall, the charges 
having been fixed at a very moderate 
amount; and he believed that up to the 
eos time every one had been satisfied. 

e believed that the House would not suf- 
fer the stall to be removed in this way. 

Mr. ROEBUCK would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the House was to put up 
with what they had just heard was the de- 
termination of that most important per- 
sonage, the Lord High Chamberlain? Were 
they, after having determined that certain 
refreshments should be sold in that hall, 
upon the command, and upon the most im- 
pertinent interference of that functionary, 
to be prevented from having what he be- 
lieved they had a perfect right to have, 
their own refreshment in their own House ? 
He wished to ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would direct his attention to 
the matter, and what course he would 
hereafter pursue with respect to it ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that had he been aware of 
these grave circumstances he should have 
been prepared to deal with them in a fit- 
ting manner. He was not prepared to say 


whether the course which had been taken 
was a breach of the privileges of the 
House, but he was sure that it was a great 
inconvenience to every Gentleman in that 
House, Perhaps the hon..Member for 
Sheffield would allow him a few-hours to 
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consider the circumstances; and he could 
assure him that for his (the Chancellor of 
the Exechequer’s) own sake, as well as for 
that of his companions in that House, he 
would endeavour that some satisfactory ar- 
rangement should be come to. 
Subject dropped. 


ASSIGNMENT OF SEATS IN LIEU OF 
ST. ALBANS AND SUDBURY. 

The CHANCELLOR or maz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, when, after re-election, I 
had the honour to resume my seat in this 
House, in answer to the interrogatories 
that were then addressed to me by an hon. 
Gentleman opposite, the Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. C. Villiers),.as to the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government with 
respect to their general policy, and as to the 
course which they intended to pursue, after 
giving the hon. Gentleman such explana- 
tions as were necessary with regard to the 
first point, I had to communicate to him 
the course which the Government intended 
to adopt with respect to the despatch of 
business before the House; and I stated 
then that although it was the intention of 
Government humbly to counsel Her Ma- 
jesty to dissolve the present Parliament, 
they were not prepared to give that advice 
until those measures should be passed 
which the exigency of the public service 
required, and some other measures were 
also carried which they deem to be of pa- 
ramount importance. Although on that 
occasion I did not absolutely define all the 
measures which under the circumstances 
Her Majesty’s Ministers might think proper 
to submit to the consideration of the pre- 
sent Parliament—although the House was, 
indeed, too generous to demand a pledge 
so precise, and I hope that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were too discreet to enter into 
an engagement so precipitate—voluntarily 
and without disguise I did then—that 
being in the middle of the month of Mareh, 
express to the House what were the inten- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government with 
respect to some measures which could not 
be described as coming within the category 
of those absolutely necessary for the supply 
of Her Majesty's service.. I said then 
there were three measures that we deemed 
of paramount importance: one with respect 
to’ the internal defence of the country; an- 
other, a measure to carry into effect, if 
possible, those recommendations which 
were made for the reform of the Court of 
Chancery by Her Majesty’s Commissioners; 
and, thirdly and laotiy, 1 nai that it. was 
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the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in ease the Bill which was then be- 
fore the House for the disfranchisement of 
the borough of St. Albans received the 
sanction of Parliament, that it was the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
ask the House of Commons to assist in 
completing the constitutional number which 
had hitherto formed the aggregate of re- 
presentatives in the House of Commons. 
Sir, I am unwilling at all times to quote 
to this House anything which I may have 
said in previous debates; and if this were 
merely an expression of sentiment or opin- 
ion, I should, I hope, have the good taste 
to refrain from doing so now. If, there- 
fore, I may presume to refer to an au- 
thoritative statement of what then fell 
from me, it is only because I wish to 
place before the House, ina manner the 
aceuracy of which eannot be questioned, 
those details which are matter of fact. 
Sir, I find that what fell from me on that 
Oceasion is thus accurately represented. I 
said then— 

“ T will mention, if the House will permit me, 
some measures which I think ought to be intro- 
duced without delay. I do not allude merely to 
those votes for the public service which every 
Member will, I am sure, join in granting to us; 
neither do I allude merely to the Mutiny Bill, 
which nobody, I believe, yet—although I have 
heard some strange rumours upon the subject—is 
prepared to oppose, But there are three other 
measures with regard to which, on the part of the 
Government, the greatest efforts will be made to 
secure their speedy passing. Those measures 
I shall feel it my duty, on the part of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, earnestly to press on the atten- 
tion of the House. One of them is the disfran- 
chisement of St. Albans, which has already been 
taken up by my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State (Mr. Walpole). In connection with that 
measure, I beg to say that I shall take the earliest 
opportunity of expressing, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, what are their intentions with respect 
to the distribution of the four forfeited seats which 
we shall have to deal with if that Bill should re- 
éeive the sanction of the House. That is a sub- 
ject, in my opinion, of the greatest importance ; 
itis, I think, highly expedient, that before Parlia- 
ment is dissolved, the number of seats should be 
completed ; and I trust that the proposal which 
the Government will have to make upon that 
subject will receive the general support of the 
House.” —[ 3 Hansard, cxix. 1061.] 


Now, Sir, I must confess that I am sur- 
ptised—I would almost presume to say 
that I am, individually, somewhat pained 
to hear it insinuated, and more than in- 
sinvated, that in asking for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the purpdse which is on the 
paper to-night, I have taken the House by 
surprise—-that I have committed—I will 
hot say @ breach of trust, though even that 
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expression has met the eye—but that I 
have tampered with the honourable under- 
standing which subsists between the Go- 
vernment and the House. Sir, I am not 
eonscious of having acted in this respect 
in any other than a perfectly clear and 
straightforward manner. The day after 
I heard that Her Majesty had given Her 
assent to the Bill for the disfranchisement 
of the borough of St. Albans, in pursuance 
of the first declaration which I made to 
this House as a responsible Minister of the 
Crown, I gave notice of the intention which 
I hope to-night I may partly fulfil. Sir, 
I have made these observations because I 
wish to vindicate myself from a chatge 
which has been so freely circulated, and I 
trust that the statement I have made, will, 
whatever may be the opinion of the House 
on the main subject, exonerate me from 
any charge of not having behaved towards 
the House in this matter in that eandid, 
open, and straightforward manner whieh it 
becomes us to pursue in the conduct of the 
public business. 

Sir, it now becomes my duty to state 
that it is the opinion of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that it is highly expedient that 
those seats should be filled up before the 
dissolution of Parliament takes place. Sir, 
I am well aware that if any hon. Gentle- 
man opposite were to ask me what was the 
magic in that particular number of 658, 
or why the completeness of our legislation 
should be questioned without the eoncur- 
reuce of that aggregate number ef Meni- 
bers—if I were asked to define or deseribe 
the cabalistie charm of these numerals, I 
freely admit that I should find myself ex- 
tremely perplexed; but if I were equally 
asked from the same quarter to prove 
and demonstrate why twelve should be the 
number fixed for that tribunal which is the 
most popular in this country, I think that 
my perplexity would be not less eonsider- 
able. It would be extremely difficult to 
show that twelve is a number more ab- 
solutely perfect for the administration of 
justice by such a tribunal as a jury, than 
an unequal number, such as thirteen ; and 
arguments might be offered why this num- 
ber should be increased, or why it should 
not be so considerable. Sir, the foundation 
of all these arguments is prescription; pre- 
scription, which consists of rules ereated 
by experience and sanctioned by ctistont. 
And, Sir, we must remember that pre- 
scription is, after all, the most importafit 
element of order, of liberty, and of pro- 
gress; and although I myself am not, 1 
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am sure, inclined to yield to that principle 
any superstitious adherence, I am still of 
optnion that the time is not atrived when 
rescription ean be lightly treated by a 
«poor of Commons. The inconvenience 
and the injiiry of outraging such a prin- 
ciple is more easy to comprehend, than 
it is to establish the peculiar atrange- 
ment in question. A violation of pre- 
seription is an element of disturbance— 
it leads to diseontent—it offers a premium 
to extravagant projects—it invites men to 
immature schemes and hazardous sug; 
tions; and were it for no other reason than 
this, I feel that it would be our duty to 
warn the House against that which has 
become a continuous and systematic defi- 
ciency in the aggregate numbers of the 
House of Commons. Deeply convinced, 
then, of the inconvenience and of the peril 
of indulging in this continuous and syste- 
matic deficiency in our numbers, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have felt it their duty to 
express this-opinion to the House. In 
their opinion, and in their view of the case, 
it is essentially a case for the House of 
Commons to consider—in their view of the 
ease it is the first duty of the House of 
Commons to fulfil ; and if that be true, if 
it be for the House of Commons to see that 
its numbers are complete, it necessarily 
follows that the fulfilment of that duty 
should fall upon those who happen to be 
the Ministers of the day; because from the 
system of conducting public bnsiness in 
this House, and from the liberal eoncession 
of the time of the Howse to the existing 
Administration, it is quite clear that no 
question of this kind could with eonve- 
nience be carried but by those who, by the 
generous confidence of the House, as an 
existing Administration, have conceded to 
them that command over the time of the 
House which the Government always pos- 
sesses: Sir, if the Government were to 
follow their owt inclinations—if they were 
to consult nierely their own personal inter- 
ests and convenience—I hardly know any 
subject which they would more freely avoid 
than the settlement of questions like the 
resent. They are essentially invidious. 
n old days, whenever questions concern- 
ing the appropriation of vacant seats were 
introduced, party passions were necessarily 
excited. Ina country where the Govern- 


ment is carried on by the machinery of 
litical party, it is scarcely possible to o 
& suggestion for a settlement of a question 
of the kind, without, of course, the impu- 
tation of political motives, and perhaps 
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without the possibility of political bias, 
Bat, Sir, at the eo day, a Ministry 
that attempts to recommend to the House 
measures for the settlement of such ques- 
tions, has not merely to encounter the 
ancient and traditional political sentiments 
of opposite parties. Of late years another 
element has entered into the discussion of 
these subjects, which tends peculiarly to 
embitter feelings, to create jealousies, and 
to increase difficulties ; and that is, the 
unhappy misunderstandiug between town 
and country, which I, for one, notwith- 
standing all that has passed, hope yet may 
be of shorter duration than some are dis- 
posed to believe. Well, then, these two 
considerations alone would have induced 
the Government, but for a paramount sense 
of duty, to have avoided interfering in the 
settlement of this question. Sir, I do re- 
member that when, in the month of Mareh, 
on the part of the present Administration, 
I expressed their intentions of introducing 
@ meastire on this subject, the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) did on that occa- 
sion express his dissent from the sentiments 
I then conveyed to the House. I will do 
him the justice to acknowledge that. But 
allow me to remind the House of the eir- 
cumstances under which that protest—that 
| eotpsee protest, was offered by the right 

on. Gentleman. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was then labouring under a convietion, 
or a fear, that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
wished to avoid a dissolution of the present 
Parliament, or, at least, that pen ae 
to postpone that appeal to the people toa 
sooth fine pied thee had ever entered 
into the imagination of Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters. Such was the feeling entertained 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and it was 
avowedly upon that impression that the 
right hon. Gentleman founded his objection 
to the course J ani now taking. But, Sir, 
there is now no apprehension in the mind of 
any Meinber of this House that the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament ean be postponed, or 
that any one wishes to postpone it, On the 
contrary, the only expressions of regret at 
the impending dissolution which have reach- 
ed me have not been uttered, I must say, 
by Gentlemen who do the present Admin- 
istration the honour of supporting thei 
Sir, the moment that a pledge was given 
that the new Parliament should meet in 
the present year, it was quite cleat that it 
would not be the interest of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to postpone the dissolution of the 
existing Parliament; because, if Her Ma- 
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’s Ministers have to meet the Now 
Pei iament in this year, the natural desire 
which men with such responsible duties 
must have of obtaining at least sufficient 
time to prepare the measures which they 
may have to submit to the new Parliament, 
must make it, of all men, the interest of 
Ministers not to shrink from as speedy an 
appeal as possible to the constituencies. 
Therefore, the objection which the right 
hon. Gentleman raised to my bringing for- 
ward a measure of the kind I am now ask- 
ing leave to introduce, namely, that it would 
tend to the postponement and procrastina- 
tion of the dissolution, can no longer, I 
think, be urged, or enter into the mind of 
avy Member, or in the present case in- 
fluence in any degree his conduct. It is, 
then, not with any intention to influence 
the duration of this Parliament—which I 
think all must acknowledge who candidly 
consider the circumstances—but because 
we consider it to be of paramount import- 
ance that the constitutional number of Mem- 
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wherewith to form @ constituency may not 
be devised, than those which have hitherto 
supplied elements of the electoral body. Sir, 
I have seen many plans which, if they were 
carried into effect, would send Members to 
Parliament by means, I think, entitled in 
every way to our respect, but other than 
those which are generally had recourse to. 
To-night, for instance, before I rose to ad- 
dress you, Sir, the hon. Member for Maldon 
(Mr. Lennard) gave notice, that if I sueceed- 
ed in going into Committee with the Bill for 
which I now apply, he should propose that 
two of the Members for the vacant seats 
should be apportioned to the University of 
London. Sir, I believe that in making that 
suggestion the hon. Gentleman spoke in 
unison with the feelings of considerable 
classes entitled, I repeat it, in every way to 
the respectful consideration of this House; 
and I can truly say that that proposition 
has not been viewed by Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters with any sort of prejudice: it has, on 
the contrary, been observed with interest 





bers of this House should be complete, and | and with sympathy. Sir, I can admire the 
beeause we think, that of all times when | idea that would permit science and learn- 
that completion should take place, it is | ing, by the immediate exercise of the popu- 
previous to a dissolution, we have felt it our | lar suffrage, to take their place in this 
duty, however unwillingly, to ask the leave | House, without the embarrassment of polit- 
of the House to bring in a Bill for the fulfil- | ical connexion, and without the inconveni- 
ment of that object. Sir, the fact that a/ ences of party passions. But, when this 
dissolution is impending, instead of being a | question is examined—and with the per- 
reason against the House coming to some | mission of the House I will slightly touch 
decision on the subject, appears to me, on | upon it—the difficulties, though I am far 
the contrary, the strongest argument in from saying that the House could not re- 
favour of the course we are pursuing. If} move them—the difficulties are not incon- 
there are persons who are not represented, | siderable. In all those suggestions which 
and who ought to be represented, what time | would lay down as a principle that the ele- 
more apposite for investing them with their | ments of our constituent body should be of 
legitimate privilege than when we are about a Jess absolutely material character than 
to give the country at large the opportunity | heretofore—that the intellectual and the 
of exercising the franchise; and if it be the | moral qualities should be permitted to ex- 
opinion of the House that there ought to! ercise their influence on this House with- 
be four more Members of Parliament than | out a necessary connexion with political 
there are here at present, what time more | party—in all those suggestions there is 
fitting for supplying the deficiency than | something so plausible to the reason, and, 





when you will be in a position constitution- 
ally to call them together for the fulfilment 
of their duties. Sir, the very sense of the 
great inconveniences which have arisen in 
all diseussions of this kind, from that un- 
fortunate jealousy which exists between 
town and country, to which I have before 
alluded—the very feeling that it is highly 
impolitic on all occasions to be marshalling 
the rival claims of different parts of the 


ecmmunity as regards their population or | 


their property—has, I think, given rise to 
an anxiety in a very considerable portion of 


the country to see whether other elements | 
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I would add, even so captivating to the 
imagination, that I can easily understand 
that they have excited a great public in- 
terest, and engaged the approbation of 
many individuals who are entitled to the 
highest respect. Now, Sir, suggestions 
have been made, for example, that it would 
be desirable that the learned Socicties for 
which this metropolis is celebrated, should 
furnish a Member or Members to this House; 
and, at the first glance, remembering who 
would probably be among the Members thus 
deputed to this House, it must be admitted 
to be a proposition highly deserving of our 
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examination. Take the Royal Society, 
for example. It is a very ancient society. 
It was founded by a monarch. It has 
been adorned from the days of Sir Isaac 
Newton by some of the greatest men 
whom England has produced. And at 
this moment it counts among its members 
some of our fellow-subjects of whom we 
are most proud. But the House must re- 
member this, when we talk of the learned 
Societies, that in the nineteenth century 
learned Societies no longer necessarily 
consist of learned men. The necessity of 
having a large revenue, and of raising 
that revenue by public subscriptions, per- 
mits a great number of individuals to be 
numbered among learned Societies who 
have no other claim to that distinction 
than that which is conferred by their 
wealth and the general respectability of 
their character. You would not neces- 
sarily, therefore, because you delegated 
the privilege of sending a Member or 
Members to Parliament to the learned 
Societies, have a constituency formed of 
learned men. Another difficulty in the 
case is to draw the line, if once you admit 
& principle so fluctuating in its elements. 
If the Royal Society—I take that as the 
oldest and the most distinguished among 
them all—is entitled to have a represen- 
tative in this House on the ground that 
that Society itself is a representative of 
science, there are many other Societies 
who may also assume to represent science. 
Why, if you admit the Royal Society, on 
what principle can you shut out the Geo- 
graphical Society, or the Zoological So- 
ciety, or the Astronomical Society? And 
if you were to take all these Societies, 
and say that by aggregating them toge- 
ther we should form a considerable con- 
stituency to whom collectively should be 
given a representative in Parliament, what 
will prevent new geographical societies, 
new zoological societies, and new astro- 
nomical societies being formed to-morrow, 
who might urge their claim to the posses- 
sion of the franchise on the same plea? 


In fact it is evident—I say it with great} 


respect to those Societies—in fact it is 
evident that, dealing with the materials 
before us, it would be in the power of any 
body of men—any club, for example—to 
give themselves a scientific designation, 
to affect scientific pursuits, and to make 
that a claim for the exercise of the fran- 
chise. Well, then, Sir, on examining the 
claims of the learned Societies to this pri- 
vilege, I feel that the difficulties are too 
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great for us to overcome, and we have, there- 
fore, reluctantly dismissed them from con- 
sideration. It has been suggested, again, 
that there are Royal Corporations of great 
consideration in this country—Royal Col- 
leges of Surgeons and of Physicians, a 
Royal Academy of Arts, and other similar 
institutions that might be grouped toge- 
ther for the purpose of Parliamentary re- 
presentation. Sir, I have no wish in any 
way to impugn the conduct of those cor- 
porations, or to trench in any degree on 
their privileges; but if we examine into 
the constitution of those societies we shall 
find that, generally speaking, they are 
self-elected; and though the influence of 
their career and the result of their opera- 
tion may be satisfactory to the country, 
I do not think it would be judicious, nor 
indeed very constitutional, that we should 
look for the elements of a representation 
amongst self-elected corporations. Well, 
Sir, to come to the claim which has been 
partially advocated to-night bythe notice 
of the hon. Member for Maldon—the 
claim of the Universities which are not 
represented. Now that appears at the 
first blush to be an extremely plausible 
plea. The ancient Universities of England 
are represented—the University of Dublin 
is represented—why then, for example, 
should not the Scotch Universities be re- 
presented? But any one who has in- 
vestigated the question, who has looked 
into the condition of the Scotch Univer- 
sities, with every wish to recommend such 
a measure to the House—and it was my 
own wish—will find that the elements of 
a popular constituency are totally want- 
ing; that in the Seotch Universities, for 
instance, there is no body like the Convo- 
cation of our English Universities; that 
you have students who never, or rarely 
ever, become graduates; that there is 
no privilege annexed in Scotland to the 
taking out of an academic degree, and 
that therefore it is seldom that any in- 
dividual takes a degree. If, then, you 
invested the united Universities of Seot- 
land with the privilege of being repre- 
sented in this House, the privilege would, 
in fact, be in possession of a few rectors, 
and about a hundred professors, The 
elements of a popular constituency are 
altogether wanting. Well, so much for 
the learned Societies, and so far for the 
Scottish Universities. But I have now 


to notice the claim of the London Univer- 
— have 
the learn- 


sity. My Colleagues and 
considered not only the case 
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ed Soeieties, and not only the case of 
the Scotch Universities, but also the claim 
of the London University; but I am 
bound to say, with every disposition to 
recommend such a measure as that which 
the hon Gentleman has shown his favour 
to, we do not find, in the present state 
of the London University, the conditions 
which are necessary for making a econ- 
eession under the circumstances of such 
a nature as this, The constitution of 
that University is, at present, too imma- 
ture, its development too imperfect, for 
urging any well-founded claim of the na- 
ture now in question. At the utmost, a 
seattered constituency of a few hundreds 
only could be collected, and I must say that 
there appears to me to be others whose 
elaima on the consideration of the House 
are stronger and more numerous than is 
at present the claim of the University of 
London. I think it right, howeyer, to add, 
that in considering the claim of this insti- 
tution, Her Majesty’s Government have 
felt that the principle upon which it is 
urged is a principle entitled to respect and 
approbation; that there is nothing fan- 
tastie or unfitting in the claim; but that 
it is in perfect unison with principles 
which are already acted upon in this 
House, in the ease of Oxford, of Cam- 
bridge, and of Dublin. Sir, there has 
been another proposition made, which, I 
confess, has been urged with great power, 
and which possesses many causes why it 
should be entertained with the deepest 
consideration. We have been urged to re- 
commend to the House to concede, at 
least, one Member to the Inns of Court, 
Sir, the four Inns of Court would, no 
doubt, afford a considerable and most re- 
spectable constituency—a constituency of 
some thousands arising from corporations 
that have existed from immemorial ages, 
that have taken a distinguished part in 
the history of this country, and which haye 
sent to this House some of its most emi- 
nent Members. We did think that it was 
no objection to this plan, that an eminent 
lawyer, by the confidence of the Inns of 
Court, might find his way into this House 
without the taint of political or party con- 
nexion. We thought that, in an age fa- 
vourable to legal reform, for example, it 
was very possible that the appreciation of 
his fellow-lawyers might select some stu- 
dent who might otherwise shrink from the 
coarser collisions of public life on the hus- 
tings, and yet might take his place in the 

Commons as the representative 
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of a constituency of some thousands of hon- 
ourable and learned men, and afford by his 
erudition and his counsel a very as- 
sistance to the deliberations of this House. 
But, Sir, after giving to the question the 
most deliberate and the most anxious con- 
sideration we found it impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that it would be a hopeless task 
to propose to the House of Commons the 
alloeation of one or two Members to the 
Inns of Court, unless we were p to 
eoneede the same privilege to other similar 
constituencies, I know there is a preju- 
dice—which I do not share—against the 
too considerable appearance of lawyers in 
this House. I beg to say, Sir, that I 
do not share it, beeause I remember how 
much of our liberty is owing to our law, 
and is founded upen our law, and that in 
the most critical periods of our history, 
lawyers have been the greatest and most 
fearless champions of the rights of the 
people of England. I confess I am sur- 
prised, therefore, at the existence of 9 
ipacnyg such as this, to which, however, 

must, most reluctantly, yield. It is 
one I have always deplored, one which 
I can never cease to lament, when [I re- 
collect that lawyers have been, not only 
the great assertors of English liberties, 
but also the greatest ornaments of the 
House of Commons; when I remember 
that Sir Edward Coke and Lord Bacon 
both sat in this House; when I remem- 
ber that the revered names of Selden, and 
of Somers, both belonged to the House of 
Commons; that in an after age tuis House 
resounded with the golden eloquence of 
Mansfield, and was once adorned by the 
majestic virtues of Romilly; and that it is 
our happiness to remember that amongst 
our Members, the esteemed descendants of 
some of those great men are still to be 
found. But though I cannot agree in a 
prejudice which I think unwarranted by 
facts, I feel it would not dofor Her Majesty’s 
Government to propose, unless the proposi- 
tion were attended by some identical or 
analogous projects, to allot one or more 
of the four vacant seats to the Inns of 
Court; therefore, on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, after careful consider- 
ation, and with the most ample desire to 
introduce constituencies founded upep these 
elements, and believing that they might 
contribute to the inereased reputation of 
this assembly, I must renounce at present 
any attempt to form a constituency out of 
those interesting, but, I fear, impracticable 
elements, 
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. Under these cireumstances, Sir, I have 
now to place before the House the results 
of the next step in the investigations by 
the Government on this subject, and the 
course which, on the whole, they think it 
best for the House to follow, in order to 
accomplish that which they deem one of 
the highest duties of the House—namely, 
the completion of its constitutional num- 
bers previous to the impending dissolution, 
In eonsidering where we should seek for 
the elements of a new constituency to 
which to confide the possession of one of 
the noblest privileges that a freeman can 
exercise, we have had to regard the rela- 
tive claims of the different portions of the 
eommunity; for very much depends on the 
relative degree of representation which 
they at present enjoy, and we have thought 
that the relative degree of representation 
could scarcely be more fairly tested than 
by ascertaining the number of existing 
constituencies and the numerical strength 
of the populations by whom those existing 
constituencies are, as it were, fed, sup- 
plied, and sustained. And in looking over 
the different constituencies of this country, 
guided by this principle, there is one con- 
stituency the claims of which seem to Her 
Majesty's Government to be paramount, 
and that is the constituency of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to recommend to the 
House that two of these seats should be 
apportioned to the West Riding of York- 
shire. The constituency of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire is, as hon. Gen- 
tlemen are aware, about 37,000. Gene- 
rally speaking, the representation of the 
county has been, as far as the great ma- 
terial interests are concerned, neutralised, 
in the opinions of its Members, in this 
House. The agricultural and manufac- 
turing interests have generally sent 
Members for this riding of such oppo- 


site opinions in reference to these great | 
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has been practically disfranchised. Sir, 
under these circumstances, if the two 
Members were to be given without pro, . 
viding for these difficulties, it is very pro, 
bable that the same result would fre, 
quently occur under similar circumstances, 
and you would have four Members returned 
for the county by a very small casting 
majority, and of the same opinions; a3 in 
1841 you had two Members returned to 
the House professing Conservative opin- 
ions, who were returned by a small ma- 
jority. For instance, the constitueney being 
37,000, I think the two Conservative 
Members elected in 1841 were returned 
by a majority barely exceeding 1,000, 

nder such circumstances Her Majesty’s 
Government think the best course to re- 
commend is, that the West Riding of York- 
shire should be divided. And if the House 
would permit me to lay before them the 
reasons which have induced us to recom- 
mend that course, and the method by 
which we propose to carry out this division 
inorder to effect that object, I will at once 
proceed to do so. Sir, when we had ar- 
rived at this conclusion of recommending 
to the House the division of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire into two districts, 
each of which should be represented by 
two Members, we supposed that that divi- 
sion might be effected by availing our- 
selves of what I may call the natural divi- 
sions, that is the hundreds, or as they are 
ealled in the West Riding, the wapen- 
takes. There are ten wapentakes, and by 
a division of these we naturally thought 
that our object could be effected, But 
when we examined these divisions, we 
find that they present difficulties that 
are insurmountable. For example, one 
wapentake, or hundred, out of the ten, 
possesses at this moment more than 
one-third of the whole constituency. It 
was, therefore, found impossible to re- 
commend such a division, There are 


interests, that they have sustained a/| other reasons to prevent such a division, 
nicely-balanced power upon the important! which at the present moment I do not 
subjects connected with these interests. | think it necessary to trouble the House by 


But on remarkable occasions, when popu- | detailing. 


We found it impossible under 


lar feeling has been much excited, that such circumstances to effect a proper divi- 
has happened which is not unusual un-| sion by availing ourselves of the natural 
der such cireumstances — namely, al-| districts of the county. That being the 
though the parties in this great district case, we thought the difficulties might be 
are nicely balanced, popular opinion has | overcome by establishing a division of the 


just given the deciding impulse to the West Riding by means of the 


polling- 


election, and two Members of the same places. But as it is in the power of the 
opinion have been sent here as representa- justices in their court of quarter-sessions 
tives—as in 1841, for example—and al- to change these districts at their will, the 
House will see that we were again baffled 
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in effecting such an arrangement, because 
although at the present moment they 
might form the basis of a proper arrange- 
ment, a division of this character would 
not afford us any permanent boundary. 
We, therefore, thought it impossible to 
effect our object by the present system of 
electoral divisions. Under these cireum- 
stances a suggestion was made to us to 
meet the difficulty; it is one which I ob- 
serve has transpired—I do not regret it; 
but it has led to some of the most un- 
founded and ludicrous representations that 
have ever been circulated. It was repre- 
sented to us that the county magistrates 
of the West Riding, for county purposes, 
at this very time and for some period back, 
finding the necessity of dividing the West 
Riding, have constructed a division of the 
Riding; and we were recommended to con- 
sider that division. It appears that they 
have not yet formally adopted this ar- 
rangement; but they have frequently dis- 
eussed it among themselves, and it has 
been received with great favour by gentle- 
men of different opinions in the county. 
I have this plan now before me. It pro- 
poses to take the simple and intelligible 
boundary of the Midland Railway, which 
I think I can show to the House is one en- 
titled to their consideration. The Midland 
Railway enters the West Riding from the 
county of Derby; it then leads to Skipton; 
then, turning towards Colne, it proceeds 
until it meets the boundary of the county 
of Lancaster. This division would thus 
affect the constituency. All that part of 
the county lying south and west of the 
line, we propose to call the southern divi- 
sion of the county; and all that part lying 
north and east, we propose to call the 
northern division of the West Riding. 
Wherever a township intersects this line, 
we propose that it shall belong to the 
northern division, in order that no such 
township should be divided or overlooked 
in this arrangement. The effect on the 
constituency in each of these divisions as 
to numbers will then be this: the consti- 
tuency of the northern division will amount 
to 17,965, and that of the southern divi- 
sion to 18,785. Now, Sir, I have consid- 
ered with some attention a criticism that 
has met my eye, and which, I confess, in 
the liveliness of its remarks, reminded me 
of some observations which I have heard 
elsewhere. I find the great accusation 
brought against this proposition is founded 
upon this objection—that the northern di- 
vision we have thus marked out is com- 
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posed of an agricultural constituency. 
Now, I must say for apull-nadh Dae 


this as a remark rather than as an argu- 
ment—if the 17,000 or 18,000 consti- 
tuents in this division be composed of per- 
sons most interested in agriculture, I see 
no reason why they should not be 

sented in this House as well as any other 
constituency within the kingdom; nay, 
more, I cannot understand why an objec- 
tion should be made to 17,900 persons 
forming a constituency in this northern di- 
vision being represented by a person con- 
nected with the agricultural interest, any 
more than the 18,900 in the southern di- 
vision being represented by a person inti- 
mately connected with manufactures, I 
really think that 17,000 or 18,000 inde- 
pendent electors in the county have a right 
to choose those Members they think most 
entitled to*their confidence. But it should 
be observed that if this division have the 
effect of making one portion of the West 
Riding almost purely agricultural—if that 
be true, in the same way we leave the 
other division, the southern division, entire- 
ly manufacturing; and, therefore, it might 
be equally objected to us that we take 
a contracted view of this question in refer- 
ence to this latter division, for it might be 
said that by such an arrangement the hon. 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) 
will be its representative for life; for we 
are giving him a constituency that is en- 
tirely devoted to him—in fact, that the 
hon. Member for the West Riding will be 
the representative of a constituency in 
which no element of opposition exists. 
Well, if the result of this arrangement be 
that the hon. Member for the West Riding 
shall have a permanent seat in this House, 
I cannot say that I shall regret it. I con- 
fess that I should be sorry to see the hon. 
Gentleman absent from this House. Where 
a man has the power of influencing public 
opinion, it is, in my mind, much better 
that he should be responsible for his con- 
duct in an assembly like this, than-that he 
should exercise his great talents in other 
scenes, independently of his responsibility 
as a Member of the British House of Com- 
mons. But, Sir, in the map of the count 

magistrates which expresses their sient 
perceive that the division therein marked 
out is made in connexion with a simple 
and intelligible line of railway, by which 
Leeds, although a manufacturing town, is 
thrown into the Southern Division. We 
propose to follow that. intelligible line of 
railway, but to leave Leeds in its natural 
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position—the Northern Division. I have 
seen that denounced as an arrangement 
which would prevent the manufacturing in- 
terest of Leeds exercising its fair and due 
authority in connexion with the interests 
of the southern division. Why, the south- 
ern division is entirely manufacturing ; it, 
therefore, wants no assistance whatever 
from Leeds, and by allowing it to remain 
in the northern or agricultural division 
we shall be permitting the enterprise and 
energy of a great manufacturing town to 
work in a large agricultural district. We 
propose that Leeds, as it ought to be, 
shall be the town of election for the north- 
ern division of the Riding; and we shall 
leave to Wakefield, its former rival, to be 
the election town for the southern division. 
I mention these details because I wish to 
show that we have really no selfish nor 
sinister design in making this reeommen- 
dation. Sir, we thought it but respectful 
to Parliament and the country that we 
should ourselves, and personally, examine 
into and consider well all the plans that 
could be devised to effect the object which 
we have in view. We thought it due to 
this House to bring forward our plan so 
matured that we could confidently recom- 
mend that plan for your adoption which we 
consider more advantageous to the com- 
munity at large. But this, after all, is a 
question of detail, belonging propérly for 
the Committee of this House. Although 
I shall endeavour to support the views of 
the Government, and although I shall be 
prepared to express to the House, on an- 
other occasion, the minute details of this 
plan, and all those reasons which I think 
can be urged for the adoption of this line 
of demarcation, if the House shall admit 
the principle, we have no other object in 
view but that there shall be carried into 
effect that plan which is most agreeable 
to the House, as well as most advanta- 
geous to the country; and if any Gentle- 
man ean show to the House that there can 
be a line of demarcation more advanta- 
geous to the community, more just in its 
conception—one more fair in its applica- 
tion, and more beneficial in its results— 
Her Majesty’s Government will be only 
too well pleased to support it, 

Sir, it remains for me to express to the 
House the views which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have adopted in regard to the 
two other seats that are vacant. With 
regard to the two other seats, we have 
considered that on the whole we cannot be 
guided in the present instance by a better 
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principle than that I have attempted to 
express. 1 would remind hon. Gentlemen 
that the question we have to consider now 
is not the large question of Parliamentary 
Reform—it is the important question of 
completing the proper number of Members 
in this House, with a due deference to all 
existing arrangements in respect to the 
franchise. We must, then, apportion these 
seats with a due regard to our existing 
Parliamentary arrangements. I hope that 
when this subject is discussed, it will be 
viewed with a conviction of the truth of 
that observation. There may be Gentle- 
men who disapprove of the present system 
upon which the constituencies of the coun- 
try are based. Different opinions upon 
such a question may be legitimately main- 
tained and powerfully advocated. But these 
questions do not enter into this discussion; 
which arises from the necessity of having 
to apportion those vacant seats with due 
regard to all existing arrangements in re- 
spect to the franchise, and with a due re- 
gard to the number of voters throughout 
the country, which, of course, must form a 
most material element in our inquiry when 
we are called upon to decide upon the ap- 
portionment of those seats. Taking these 
as a test of the relative claims of the dif- 
ferent places to increased representation— 
taking as a test the degree of representa- 
tion which they at present possess —taking, 
I say, their relative claims, and making 
such claims depend upon their present re- 
lative representation—I find among a con- 
siderable number of constituencies of coun- 
ties and boroughs the city of Westminster, 
with a constituency of 14,800—the town of 
Liverpool, with a constituency of 17,400— 
the borough of Lambeth of 18,000. I 
further find these three places supported 
by the following amount of population, 
namely, in Westminster, 241,000; in Lam- 
beth, 251,000; in Liverpool, 376,000— 
each of these places represented by two 
Members. ‘There is, also, Finsbury, with 
a constituency of 20,000—supported by a 
population of 323,000; Marylebone, with 
a constituency of 19,700—supported by a 
pulation of 370,000; the Tower Ham- 
ets, with a constituency of 23,000—su 
ported by a population exceeding 500,000; 
Middlesex, with a constituency of 14,600; 
Manchester, with a constituency of 13,900 
—supported by a population of 316,000; 
South Laneashire, with a constituency 
of 21,650, with a population of between 
500,000 and 600,000. Taking all this 


into consideration—the number of the con- 
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stituency, weighing also the fact that the 
constituencies of the counties consist of oc- 
cupying tenants of an amount gi ater than 
that required for borough constituencies; 
when the number of constituency is equal, 
we thought that we ought to decide in 
their favour, rather than in-that of the 
borough constituencies, which are only of 
a lower qualification. [In answer to an 
Hon. Memper] Where constituencies are 
formed of occupying tenants, say of 501. 
—or what you Wke~-it shows, as regards 
the material of the constituencies, there 
is equally a population which, irrespective 
of them, may also rank with the 10/, fran- 
chise in the beroughs. Taking also into 
consideration what I call iu the counties 
the surplus population, irrespective of that 
population which is located in the limits of 
the boroughs, and taking also into con- 
sideration—which must not be omitted— 
what may be fairly called the permanent 
element of national wealth, which must 
not be omitted from consideration, Her 
Majesty’s Government have resolved to re- 
commend to the House to apportion the 
two remaining seats to the southern divi- 
sion of the County of Lancashire. Sir, 
I have been told that the votes have been 
lost to the towns, and that they ought to 
be given to the towns. Her Majesty’s 
Government are fully aware that this is 
an objection that is easy to make; but 
it is most difficult to sustain. No one 
more admires the energy of the great 
towns than myself. I do not wena dang 
ever to mix up either their present proud 
position or their future fortunes with the 
degraded memories of St. Albans or Sad- 
bury, Sir, I cannot think that the Mem- 
bers taken from those boroughs could either 
sustain their energies or add to their value. 
Let the House, however, recollect that in 
recommending the apportionment of those 
four seats to the West Riding of York- 
shire and the Southern Division of Lan- 
eashire, we are including in these two 
county constituencies scores of towns four 
times larger than either Sudbury or St. 
Albans, If you take the surplus popula- 
lation of South Laneashire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire—if you take that 
portion of the population which is not 
admitted within the pale of any bo- 
rough constitueney—you have upwards of 
1,400,000 persens who are direetly or in- 
directly represented now by only four Mem- 
bers, We propose tlrat they shall be in 
future represented by eight Members— 
that is our proposition. And if you look 
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at the population of any of our greatest 


boroughs and constituencies brought under * 


our consideration, you will not find one of 
them that equals the surplus political po- 
pantie of the West Riding, or South 

neashire; and you will not find any 
two, or any three, or any four, of those 
great constituencies, equal to that united 
population to which I have referred. We 
propose then, in regard to South Lan: 
cashire, for the same reasons, in order 
that the minority, whether it be Liberal or 
Conservative, whether it be agricultural 
or manufacturing, may be truly repre- 
sented, that South Lancashire shall be 
also divided. South Lancashire consists 
of two hundreds—the hundred of Salford, 
and the hundred of West Derby. The 
hundred of Salford includes the flourish- 
ing city of Manchester, and the hundred 
of West Derby the famous port of Liver- 
pool; therefore there is a natural and well- 
understood line of demarcation. The re- 
sult upon the constituency will be, that 
the hundred of Salford will contain about 
12,000 of a constituency, and the hundred 
of West Derby about 9,500. Sir, there 
are some details with respect to this divi- 
sion which I might mention if the House 
would sanction them; but I think the 
House will excuse them at present. I 
have thus endeavoured to place before the 
House the intentions of the Government; 
and to show the various considerations 
which have induced Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, with the utmost impartiality, to re- 
commend this plan to the House. There 
is no popular suggestion that bas been 
supported by an amount of opinion entitled 
to respect, which we have not gravely con- 
sidered. It will be most gratifying to us 


-if we have succeeded in recommending to 


the House such a proposition as may create 
a constituency that will command the re- 
spect of this House, and of the country at 
large. Desirous to do that which we 
think most advantageous to the commu- 
nity, we have thought proper, in deference 
to the pledge which we previously gave, 
and in pursuance of that duty to the So- 
vereign, which we acknowledge, to bring 
this proposition before Parliament; and, 
Sir, whatever may be its fate, in making 
this proposition, we are convinced we have 
only done that which was incumbent upon 
us as Ministers of the Crown to bring this 
proposition before Parliament. Whatever 
may be the result of it, we are confident 
that we have only done our duty as Mi- 
nisters of the Crown in submitting it to 
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the consideration of this House. It is ob- 
viously a question of the test import- 
ance that the constitutional number of the 
House of Commons should be eompleted, 
and that that continuous and systematic 
deficiency of our number, whieh is peril- 
ous to the welfare of the country and to 
the honour of this House, should be re- 
moved. If these propositions are adopted, 
we believe that public. opinion will sanction 
them, that they will contribute to the 
welfare of the community, and tend to 
increase the strength and the lustre of 
the House of Commons. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

** That Leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
assign the Seats forfeited:by the disfranchisement 
of the Boroughs of St. Albans and Sudbury.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, after the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman I 
do not feel either entitled or disposed 
to impute to Her Majesty’s Government 
any sinister object in the introduetion of 
the present measure; neither shall I im- 
pute to the right hon. Gentleman that he 
has taken the House by surprise, nor that 
he has tampered with an honourable un- 
derstanding; because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has with perfect correctness cited 
the announcement which he himself made 
to us on a former occasion. He has also 
done me the justice to refer to an objec- 
tion which, at the first moment of that 
announcement, and without communication 
with any others, I was prompted to make. 
But the right hon. Gentleman did not 
state accurately the grounds upon which | 
rested that objection. I did not suggest 
to the House that it would be wrong on 
the part of the Government to introduce a 
measure of the kind because they were 
suspected of a clandestine intention of pro- 
crastinating the dissolution of Parliament. 
What I ventured to say was this, that it 
was part of the constitutional duty of the 
House of Commons to obtain from Her 
Majesty’s Government a pledge that no 
measures other than those of immediate 
urgency should be introduced, and that 
@ measure for the appropriation of the four 
seats vacant by the disfranchisement of 
St. Albans and of Sudbury could not, by 
any latitude of construction, be brought 
fairly within the description of measures of 
that kind. I shall not join issue with the 
right hon. Gentleman in any degree upon 
the merits of the proposition which he has 
just submitted; but I shall endeavour 


strictly to confine myself to the considera- 
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to which he has, directed the attention of 
the House is one into. which at the present 
moment the House ought to consent to 
inquire, I shall, therefore, instead of 
meeting the proposal by @ direct negative, 
suggest that the House should pass, in 
the usual phrase, I believe, ‘‘to the Orders 
of the Day.’’ The right hon. Gentleman 
states that he proposes this measure to the 
House upon constitutional grounds; and I 
am entirely in agreement with him so far 
as the opinion goes, that it is a question 
of constitutional principle, either one way 
or the other. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had succeeded in showing the constitu- 
tional urgency or the necessity for the 
settlement of the question, I grant that 
the House of Commons ought to give him 
leave to introduce the Bill; but if he has 
failed in showing that constitutional ne- 
cessity for now bringing forward. these 
constitutional arrangements, | shall endea- 
vour to urge, upon the other hand, that 
this is no trivial or optional matter that 
we are engaged in considering; but that a 
strong constitutional prineiple demands of 
us to refuse to the Minister the leave 
which he has asked of us for the introdue- 
tion of his Bill. I came down to the 
House with some degree of curiosity with 
respect to the nature of the arguments 
which might be adduced, upon constitu- 
tional grounds, in favour of the present 
proposition, This is a proposition which, 
at the present moment, with a House of 
Commons which, in the emphatic and 
imaginative language of a noble Friend 
opposite, has been designated 9 ‘‘ mori- 
bund’? House of Commons—with this 
‘moribund ”’ House of Commons, with an 
Administration which does not plead the 
title of possessing confidence, but is about 
to ask for a title of confidence by an ap- 
peal to the people, it is urged upon us 
that we should proceed to dispose of those 
unappropriated seats in order to fill up the 
constitutional number of Members of the 
House of Commons. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has an especial affection for the 
phrase, ‘‘ constitutional number,”’-—master 
of diction as he is in all its forms, he has 
reverted to that phrase over and over again 
in the course of his s He has evi- 
dently some idea in his own mind asso, 
ciated with the phrase of the gravest im- 
portance; but I am bound to say that, so 
far as I may take my own perceptions as 
a test, he has but very imperfectly, or 
rather not at all, developed that idea to 
the House. The right hon, Gentleman 
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makes the admission, that there is no 
“magic” and no “ cabalistic ” virtue in 
the number “658.” He is quite right : 
there is neither magic nor cabalistic virtue 
in it. But is there any virtue of law in 
the principle of the Constitution—is there 
any solemn decision of the House of Com- 
mons—is there anything in fact beyond 
mere accident and the duration of about 
forty years, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man decorates with the title of ‘* prescrip- 
tive,” that should recommend the number 
** 658” to our notice ? There is a popular 
error on this subject—there is, I believe, 
an idea in the popular mind that the num- 
ber “‘658”’ represents the great balance 
of interests in this country; and that it is 
the number ascertained by the study of 
our statesmen and legislators, and that it 
is our duty to guard that sacred number 
with fidelity, and watch it with jealousy. 
I believe that to be entirely a misappre- 


hension on the part of the public—I do | 


not believe there is any ‘* magic”’ in the 
number, and | will dispense with any claim 
upon the right hon. Gentleman to show it, 
if he will only show us that there is any 
law on the subject. I do not believe that 
he will be able to find that number dis- 
tinetly stated in any one single Act of 
Parliament relating to the representation 
of the people in this House. What we do 
find is this—that at the time of the passing 
of the Act of Union with Scotland, in 
order—as it was a junction formed between 
parties of very unequal power—to secure 
the weaker of these two parties, a certain 
number of representatives was stipulated, 
below which number it was not to be called 
to send Members to the House of Com- 
mons. The stipulation on behalf of Scot- 
land was, that it should send forty-five 
Members, while for Ireland, at the time of 
the Union, the number stipulated was 100. 
But these Acts of Union state no limit 
whatever to the total number of Members 
of the House of Commons; and when you 
consider that the Act of Union with Scot- 
land was passed at a time when within the 
memory of man the power of enfranchise- 
ment had been exercised by the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, we see plainly that the 
Legislature of that day had no intention 
whatever of fixing upon any maximum 
number, but intended to reserve it entirely 
for discussion and the teachings of prac- 
tical experience to reduce or extend, as 
might seem convenient, the total number 
of Members of the House of Commons. 
Such was the case at the time of the 
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Union with Scotland; and in the case of 
the Union with Ireland you have a distinct 
proportion of Members alletted; but in 
neither of these great constitutional acts 
are there any indications whatever of any 
intention to fix and determine a maximum 
number. The number 658 is, I will not 
say a magical or cabalistic number, but it 
was never intended to be the legal and 
constitutional number which composes the 
British House of Commons, We come, 
then, to this very awkward fact—one which 
the right hon. Gentleman has admitted, 
notwithstanding all the dignity which he 
has bestowed on this title of prescription, 
and the warning which he gave of the 
danger of disregarding and undermining 
their time-honoured and venerable consti- 
tutional number—that we have to recol- 
lect that up to the present time, as a 
matter of fact, circumstances have existed 
at variance with this presumed preserip- 
tion; for the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self spoke of the danger of remaining in a 


state of “‘ continuous ” and “ systematic ” 
ideficiency in this respect. But if the 
|deficiency has been ‘‘ continuous’’ and 


** systematic,”’ where then is the prescrip- 
tion? A portion of the deficiency which 
is now sought to be made good, has existed 
for several years; for the House will recol- 
lect that the Act disfranchising Sudbury 
was passed in 1844. Since that time 
eight years have elapsed—since that time 
we have had three Ministries of all parties 
in the State—since that time all parties 
have been successively in opposition—and 
no Member of that Opposition, including 
the party now opposite, has ever called 
upon the House to vindicate this sacred 
prescription, or has pleaded these consti- 
tutional numbers, or has said one single 
word upon the necessity of raising this 
number to the usual standard; and thus, 
although we have had the very same occa- 
sion as we have now—although we have 
passed through the ordeal of a general 
election during that time, and although we 
have 656 Members returned to Parliament 
instead of 658, the right hon. Gentleman 
towards the close of his speech, appealing 
to our fears, has stated that he thought a 
condition of things like this was a con- 
dition that was dangerous to the country, 
and menaced the honour of the House. 

must confess, Sir, it is the very first time 
at which I have heard a regret expressed 
at the reduction of the number which has 
been consequent on an accident, as the 
original fixing of the standard was conse- 
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quent on an accident before. It appears 
to me that it is a pure question of conve- 
nience and policy, and nothing else, what 
the number of Members of this House 
shall be. But, setting aside private opin- 
ion, whether that private opinion may be 
my own, or the opinion of the Minister of 
the Crown, the point I put to the House is 
this, that the right hon. Gentleman was 
bound, in order to make good his case, to 
show that there was something of consti- 
tutional sacredness or real and venerable 
prescription, attaching to those numbers. 
On the contrary I think I have shown by 
reference to our great legislative instru- 
ments that the number does not even exist 
in them—that the attempt of the right 
hon. Gentleman to show that it is the 
constitutional number has entirely failed, 
and that he cannot make any claim upon 
the confidence of the House consequent 
upon his having established such proof 
of their being the constitutional number. 
But if such be the case as regards the 
argument to show that this question ought 
to be entertained, upon the other hand, I 
hope that hon. Members will recollect that 
those who take the view I now humbly 
endeavour to reeommend, are not now 
taking and now arguing that view upon 
any ground of mere etiquette or punctilio. 
I quite agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
that it would have been unconstitutional 
if the Government on coming into office 
had pledged itself absolutely to the intro- 
duction of any given number of measures, 
and no more, and had pledged itself then 
to advise a dissolution. But it was consti- 
tutional, it was right, for us to expeet from 
them what they should give, and to ask— 
what they conceded—not the fixing of a 
certain number of measures—three or four, 
or whatever the number might be—but it 
was the laying down a principle, it was 
the laying down what I may fairly call 
an engagement; because, although I may 
contest the construction which the right 
hon. Gentleman puts upon that engage- 
ment, the latitude of ita scope, I at onee 
concede to him there is not the slightest 
intention on the part of the Government to 
endeavour to escape therefrom. But, Sir, 
the principle was this, and the understand- 
ing was this—that no measures exeept 
those of immediate urgency were to be 
submitted to the judgment of the House 
of Commons during the present Parlia- 
ment, This was variously stated on va- 
rious occasions, Sometimes it was said 
that none except necgssary measures were 
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to be submitted to the judgment of the 
House of Commons before the dissolution. 
On one oceasion, I believe, the right hon. 
Gentleman carried his language so high as 
to say that the Government would not in- 
troduce to Parliament any measures except 
those of absolute and indispensable neces- 
sity. I do not wish to stand on one particu- 
lar expression or another, because I feel the 
substance of the understanding was clear 
in the mind of every one who hears me, and 
that I am not stating it too highly orstrongly 
when I say that the understanding which 
was made and obtained from the Govern- 
ment was an understanding that no mea- 
sures but those of immediate urgency should 
be submitted to Parliament before the dis- 
solution. And I must remind the House 
that neither did that understanding rest 
upon any narrow ground. On the con- 
trary, it was sought and it was obtained in 
vindication of principles of the highest im- 
portance and for practical objects of the 
greatest moment—it was in vindication of 
the constitutional principle, that a Govern- 
ment which found itself at issue with the 
existing Parliament on a cardinal point of 
its policy, was bound to take one of two al- 
ternatives, namely, either to resign office— 
a course which no one recommended under 
the circumstances —or else to make its ap- 
peal to the people. This was the constitu- 
tional principle which it was sought to vin- 
dicate. But there was another object which 
Parliament had in view; and that was to 
discharge its solemn duty to those 

principles of eommercial policy which we 
are bound, I think, to see well brought into 
haven, and that at the earliest ible mo- 
ment. I am sure, Sir, it is a fallacy against 
which every man ought to guard, if we sup- 
pose that because a Government are in 
power, and the principles of our law in re- 
gard to commerce have not been altered by 
positive measures, therefore we are to rest 
satisfied, It would be, 1 think, no fulfil- 
ment, but an abandonment, of duty, to be 
contented that the matter should so remain. 
It has been admitted on that side of the 
House that it is a solemn duty upon us all 
to bring this question to a formal and a final 
issue. That can only be done, as the leader 
of the Government has stated, and as the 
other Members of the Government have al- 
lowed—that can only be done by an 

to the people by a dissolution; and, there- 
fore, in asking for a dissolution it is not for 
any partial or party object; but it is be- 
cause, if there be one duty more clearly in- 
cumbent than another at the present time 
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upon that large majority of the House of 
Commons who have upon repeated oeca- 
sions testified their own eordial adhesion to 
the oa rg of free trade, it is this—that 
they should not be content, whatever may 
be said of the existence of the minority— 
that they should not be content to leave 
those principles to exist on sufferance; that 
they should not be content to leave those 
principles to the merey of the chapter of 
accidents; that they should not be content, 
I frankly own, to leave those principles, as 
matters now stand, in the guardianship of 
Gentlemen whose own inclinations, without 
doubt or disguise, are opposed to them; but 
that we should expedite that process which 
the Prime Minister has justly and fairly 
proposed, namely, the process of obtaining 
a deliberate judgment of the constituencies 
in regard to the principles of our eommer- 
cial legislation ; and that, having obtained 
that déliberate judgment of the constitu- 
encies, we should then find the present Ad- 
ministration in a condition to lay down the 
course of policy by which they intend to be 
guided; and if they find the opinion of the 
public is adverse to a change of the policy 
whieh has recently been pursued, then that 
they should frankly confess and submit to 
that state of facts, so that at length this 
great controversy may be ended, and the 
maehinery of the Constitution may fall into 
its usual course and order. Now, Sir this 
8 @ question not relevant to the merits of 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman as 
compared with other proposals, and not in- 
volving any invidious or acrimonious con- 
duct; it is a question strictly relative to the 
introduction of a Bill, and the inquiry whe- 
ther it ought to be entertained at all, which 
I wish mainly to press upon the notice of 
the House. And yet, Sir, before I sit 
down, I cannot avoid pointing out, that in- 
asmuch as it is clearly shown that there is 
no constitutional ground of elaim for the 
introduction of such a question at such a 

iod, there is, on the other hand, a great 
Inconvenience attending its introduction. 
In the first place, surely it is a sound 
eanon of Parliamentary proceedings, that of 
all measures whatever, except those of im- 
mediate urgency—under all circumstances, 
and without the slightest reference to this 
at the present time—the eve of a disso- 
jution of Parliament is the worst possible 
moment for their introduction, because it is 
plain it is a moment at ‘which local partiali- 
ties and personal interests are most alive, 
and at which there is the most difficulty for 
a Member of the House of Commons to 
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give a deliberate and dispassionate judg, 
ment. But, beyond that, I will say this is 
a question with regard to which two essen- 
tial conditions for consideration entirely fail 
at the present moment. The first of those 
conditions is this—although the seale of 
the subject be a small one—although it 
may appear to be no great matter what 
may be done with so small and insignificant 
a fraction of the representation as four seats, 
in the number which formerly amounted to 
658—yet it is plain that this is a question of 
high poliey, deserving of the most serious 
consideration; and, of all others, it is a 
question that ought to be approached onee 
for all—it ought to be approached when it 
can be settled. Those seats ought not to 
be held up to the country as a prize for 
every man to snatch at. The matter ought 
to be discussed and settled, not in an an- 
settled and provisional state of things like 
the present, but when you have an Admin- 
istration in possession of definite and decided 
political power. The right hon. Gentleman 
has already seen some indications, and has 
already mentioned some indications, of the 
disposition of all parties who are not repre- 
sented, or who think they are not sufficiently 
represented, to eatch at the possession of 
the vacant seats. Well, but surely these are 
claims which ought to be settled, not at hap- 
hazard, not by accidental divisions amongst 
parties nearly balanced, in a disorganised 
state of the House of Commons; but any 
proposal made for disposing of the elaims 
to these vaeant seats, whether they be one 
or @ thousand, ought to be a proposal 
backed by the whole authority of a strong 
Executive, and a proposal which, when once 
seriously entertained, ought not to leave 
the table of the House until a definitive 
conclusion has been arrived at. I would 
also remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
there are great difficulties in this case to 
which he has hardly adverted, and which 
he, perhaps, found it necessary to pass 
over. I have said that it is essential to 
the interests of the country that when you 
decide a question, you should deeide it under 
the advice and guidance of a Government 
in full possession of power. All questions 
touching the representation of the people 
are of so vital a character that they can 
only be settled on that eondition. But, 
besides that I say, when you eonsider the 
multitude of parties who all think they ean 
make a fair and plausible claim to the pos- 
session of these seats, you are bound to 
eonsider what is due to them, and to the 
feelings which they entertain. I do not 
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say you can please them all; but you are 
bound to satisfy all that they have had a 
fair hearing and a full consideration of their 
case. Nay, I may put it to the right hon. 
Gentleman and the House whether he thinks 
this House of Commons, this ‘‘ moribund ’” 
Parliament, is in a condition at this mo- 
ment to give a fair hearing and full consid- 
eration to all those different claims. The 
right hon, Gentleman has alluded to some 
of those claims. He alluded to the claims 
of the Universities, and he says, in the case 
of the Universities of Scotland, the cleim 
is based upon a title to respect and appro- 
bation, and if I rightly understood that por- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
the upshot of it was this—that it was in eon- 
sequence of the want of machinery that he 
had forgone the idea of entertaining the 
question of representation so far as regards 
the Scotch Universities. But suppose time 
were given, and that the representatives of 
the Universities of Scotland should find 
that substantially a degree means nothing 
but a certificate of attendance, and that 
they can certify that attendance by other 
means—that there are records of it on the 
books—that they ean fix upon something 
by which that condition may be satisfied, 
and you can constitute a proper register— 
I do not prejudge the question; but I say it 
@ question on which all parties ought to be 
fairly heard, and you cannot hear the Uni- 
versities simply because you do not find 
a registry in existence, and between this 
time and the dissolution it is impossible to 
organise the machinery to create one. If 
such be the case of the Scotch Universities, 
I may say the same of the Inns of Court, 
whose claims ought to be heard and con- 
sidered. And there is also another elass 
of claimants—the class connected with un- 
enfranchised towns. I do not enter into 
the question whether the Scotch Universi- 
ties, or the Inns of Courts, or the unen- 
franchised towns, or the old constituencies 
ought to receive these seats; but I say it is 
our duty carefully and thoroughly to ex- 
amine and investigate the question—it is 
our duty to enter upon the question when, 
at any rate, we have a free and unem- 
barassed choice, and not to narrow the field 
of our own choice by choosing precipitately 
at a time when we are precluded on this 
side and on that from conferring the fran- 
chise on new constituencies. For instance, 
I will say frankly that when the late Go- 
vernment proposed to confer the franchise 
on two large towns now unenfranehised— 
Burnley and Birkenhead—I had net had 
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the opportunity of examining their claims, 
atid 1} éxpress no opinion upon them ; but 
I say it would be rather hard if we were to 
by the claims of those parties by legis- 
ating at a period when it is impossible for 
the House to entertain them. The House 
cannot now legislate in their favour, be- 
cause they have no registry. That is an 
absolute bar which cnnnot be surmounted. 
What I ask is this—can you expect the 
people of Burnley and Birkenhead, or other 
places similarly civcumstanced, to be eatis- 
fied with the verdiet the House of Com- 
mons shall give, if you are determined, 
without any Constitutional sacredness or 
necessity whatever, té go to issue upon 
those questions at a time when it is mat- 
ter of physical impossibility to bring them 
within the sphere of representation ? Now, 
Sir, these are the reasons on which I hope 
the House will decline to entertain the pro- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman. 
should be sorry, indeed, if I had omitted to 
notice any argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the subject of the number of 
Menibers composing this House. I feel 
there is something in his own mind whieh 
he has not opened out and explained. I 
feel there is something in the phrase ‘* con- 
stitutional number ’’ which I have not been 
able to fathom. All I have been able to 
do is to observe what has taken place in 
history, and to consult the laws which are 
upon our Statute-book. From all these it 
appears upon the clearest evidence that the 
idea of any legal title or constitutional vir- 
tue attaching to the number 658 is as pure 
a fiction as ever entered the mind of man. 
It appears as a matter of fact, patent and 
notorious to all the world, that for the last 
eight years, during three Ministries, and 
with a general election intervening, we have 
fallen short of that ‘‘ constitutional num- 
ber.” Such being the ease, I put it to the 
House that there is no title of a eonstitu- 
tional charaeter to be made for the mea- 
sure; that, on the other hand, we are under 
high constitutional and political obligations 
to go straightforward to a dissolution, and 
to deal with nothing between us and the 
dissolution except matters of immediate and 
temporary urgency; and that even when we 
turn to considerations of detail, so far from 
this being the time when there is a peculiar 
convenience in the entertainment of the 
present question, it is, of all periods, the 
worst and most inconvenient that could be 
selected, and a period at which—if we pre- 
cipitately hurry a decision—it is impossible 
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give satisfaction to the many claimants upon 
those franchises whom we are bound to hear, 
or to the people at large, who view neces- 
sarily with the utmost interest the decision 
and disposal of a question appertaining to 
the representative system of this country. 
Sir, I now beg to move that the House do 
aor proceed to dispose of the Orders of the 
ay. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That’’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words, * this 
House do pass to the other Orders of the 
Day,”’ instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 148; Noes 
234: Majority 86. 
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Words added ; —Main Question, as 
amended, put, and agreed to, 

Resolved—That this House do pass to 
the other Orders of the Day. 


MILITIA BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee; Mr. Bernal in 
the Chair. 

Clause 7. 

Mr. HUME said, this clause contained 
the essence of the Bill, which was to ereate 
an army of reserve of 80,000 men. Ifthe 
Government must appeal to the country 
upon the question of distributing the va- 
cant seats, he hoped they would alsc appeal 
to the country upon a matter of such grave 
importance as this, and not proceed further 
with the measure at present. He could 
conceive nothing more important io the 
Government in a financial point of view, 
or as it regarded the content or discontent 
of the people. + Every sitting of the House 
brought petitions against this Bill; and if 
the cogent reasons for postponement of- 
fered by the right hon, Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) ap- 
plied to the last question, they applied, in 
his (Mr. Hume’s) opinion, with much 
greater force to the present Motion. See- 
ing the situation of the country, he trusted 
Her Majesty’s Government would say this 
was a fit subject to be postponed; and if 
it should be brought forward in a new Par- 
liament, and he should be returned to that 
Parliament, he should meet it with that 
moderation which a question of this great 
importance demanded. He was as anxious 
as any man to make our defences effective, 
but, having seen so much money squan- 
dered in useless establishments, — be- 
lieving that the expenditure contemplated 
under this Bill would also be useless, he 
should move that the Chairman do now 
report progress, asking the Government 
to appeal to the country upon a question 
for which, it was admitted on all hands, 
there was no urgent demand. The noble 
Lord at the head of the late Government 
introduced the question as one of urgency. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department mooted 
the question as one of great urgency. 
But both sides now agreed that it was not 
a question of urgency, but of permanent 
establishment. "ie submitted, therefore, 
he was not unreasonable in asking that it 
might be referred to the country in the 
appeal which was about to take place. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the proposition 
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of the hon. Meniber was not a very reason- 
able one. There was a great distinction 
Vetween this question and that on which 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford had spoken. In the latter case 
the question was whether the House con- 
sidered it ought to go on with a proposal 
for filling up the vacant seats; and the 
House had refused to entertain that: pro- 
posal. But with regard to this Bill, the 
House, instead of refusing to entertain it, 
hod affirmed it by repeated majorities. 
Under these circumstances, they (the Go- 
vernment) should bow most readily and 
cheerfully to the decision of the House in 
the one instance, avd he thought the opin- 
ion of the House upon the other question 
ought to influence hon. Gentlemen. 

Mr. HUME said, he should withdraw 
his Ametidment, and take the opinion of 
the House upon the clause, which he hoped 
a majority would reject. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he was distinctly of 
opinion that the Bill would not have re- 
ceived such consideration and favour from 
the House, had it been introduced under 
the very different cireumstances in which 
it now stood. He said that circumstances 
had greatly changed since they last dis- 
cussed this measure. The noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London said, that 
he did not think there was any urgency for 
the Bill, and that he had no fear of imme- 
diate danger; and the noble Lord at the 
head of the present Governinent had made 
on Saturday night a speech which was 
essentially a peace speech. Besides, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
by withdrawing the ballot for a year, had 
given the militia foree all the character of 
an army of reserve, who were therefore to 
be regarded as troops of the line, only that 
they received a larger bounty and were 
only to spend a certain time in training, in- 
stead of being permanently embodied. A 
eireumstance had likewise happened to- 
night which he thought most important. 
There could be no doubt whatever, and he 
thought no one on the opposite side of the 
House would dispute it, that the division 
to-night was not unexpected by the Go- 
vernment, and hie was not sure that it was 
not sought by the Government. He be- 
lieved that the object of the Government 
was now to fulfil the engagement into 
which they had entered—that Parliament 
should be speedily dissolved with a view to 
meeting in the autumn, when the present 
dislocated state of the House would not in- 
terfere with the fair consideration of public 

Mr. Waipole 
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business. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had pro | 
to-night to introduce a measure of the 
most important character. He (Mr. Bright) 
thought there were points in it which were 
not noticed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. Gladstone) quite as important as those 
to which he had alluded in the speech he 
had just made. The House came to a di- 
vision immediately after one speech on each 
side. Such a thing was scarcely known 
with regard to a question introdueed by 
the leader of the House of Commons. He 
doubted whether the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume), or any hon. Gentleman 
who had sat in that House as long as the 
hon. Member, could recollect such an in- 
stance. And a majority of mot less than 
eighty-six had emphatically and at once 
voted against even entertaining a proposi- 
tion whieh the leader of the House of Com- 
mons and a distinguished Member of that 
House had introduced. That showed that 
the Government did not enjoy that which 
was understood as meaning the confidence 
of the House of Commons. The right hon. 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment said, this military question was 
different, because it had been received by 
the House with large majorities. He (Mr. 
Bright) denied altogether that any majority 
of that House had expressed an opinion 
beyond this—that the question of the pub- 
lie defenees was one which required con-+ 
sideration, and that there was ground for 
believing that the defences of the eountry 
were not in a satisfactory condition. But 
he denied that a majority in that House 
had expressed any opinion in favour of a 
militia proposition, and if hon. Gentlemen 
took their own (the Ministerial) side of the 
House, they would find nearly every mili- 
tary man objected to it. Every one of 
them on that (the Opposition) side objected 
to it; and the press told them that all mili- 
tary men out of the House took exception 
to it. The votes of the majorities which 
the right hon. Gentleman claimed were 
given in favour of greater attention being 
paid to the question of defences. That 
was sométhing, and was probably neces- 
sary; but he submitted that, in the pre- 
sent condition of Parliament, it was much 
better that this question should not be hud- 
dled up without being a question of imme- 
diate necessity, and that it should be left 
over to that, which was the highest tribu- 
nal to which appeal could be made in this 
country. This question involved the ex- 
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penditare of 750,000/. in the next two or 
three years; it involved the raising of 
80,000 men for martial occupation, who 
were now engaged in industry; and at the 
close of this year it would involve, in. all 
probability, the calling out of the people 
by ballot, which was but an organised and 
arranged system of pressgang, from vari- 
ous classes, to become members of the 
foree they were about to embody. He 
begged to direct the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the speeches at the Mansion- 
house on Saturday night. He would not 
deseribe the fare provided by the distin- 
guished people who had the arrangement 
of these entertainments; but his attention 
was drawn to the speeches, and to those 
speeches he wished to draw the attention 
of the Committee. The speech of the 
noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment was essentially a peace speech. The 
noble Earl gave the strongest reasons for 
believing that between this and every other 
country, especially between this country 
and France, there was no question in dis- 
pute or in agitation which could require or 
justify the raising of an additional forse in 
this country. And if they turned to the 
speech of the French Ambassador, then 
present, and who spoke, not only for his 
own Government and for his own country, 
but for all the corps diplomatique who per- 
mitted him to represent them on that oo- 
casion, they would see that—unless these 
distinguished men, the tioble Lord the 
Prime Minister and the French Ambassa- 
dor, were men whose words were not to be 
trusted upon any question, they gave the 
most satisfactory assurances—the most ex- 
plicit and reiterated assurances—not only 
that there was no question in dispute, but 
that feelings of the most perfect amity and 
the most perfect confidence existed be- 
tween this country and France, and be- 
tween this country and all the other im- 
portant countries in the world. And if 
that were so—and he did not read speeches 
of Prime Ministers and French Ambassa- 
dors as speecties of persons who were stat- 
ing what they did not believe—he read 
them with a consciousness that they were 
stating what was true—if that were so, 
those speeches had been read by this time 
by scores of thonsands of intelligent per- 
sons; and he would ask what would those 
intelligent persons say, if they believed 
the Prime Minister and the distinguish- 
ed men at that dinner—if they believed 
those facts to be facts—-what would they 
think if Parliament and the Govern- 
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ment insisted upon urging through, under 
the circumstances of the present Session, 
a measure which he ventured to say was 
more important, and, on many points, 
more to be dreaded, than ary measure of 
a military character offered to the House 
of Commons sinee the year 1815? Then 
if that were the state of things, and if 
there were no symptom, no expression, 

public oo in favour of this Bill—if 
they could not point to a single paper in 
London which advocated the measure—if 
the provincial press, almost without a sin- 
gle exception, was against it—anless the 
Government eould upset their own case, 
for it was Lord Derby’s case with which he 
was now dealing, they could not expect to 
be allowed to proceed with this Bill until 
something more had been said by the Go- 
vernment, and till the House of Commons 
were informed that the speeches at the 
Mansion-house, and the statements of the 
distinguished persons present, were not the 
real trath, but were intended to conceal 
the truth, and that there was a danger 
against which we ought to be prepared. 
He was of opinion that the course they 
were taking was calculated more thah any- 
thing else to produce the result they were 
proposing to avoid. He saw that morning, 
in a respectable provincial paper, an ex- 
tract from a letter received by a gentleman 
in a town in the north of England, from 
a friend of his, for many years resident in 
Paris, in which he said that to his certain 
knowledge one of the Ministers of the 
French President had stated to an English 
gentleman at Paris that he knew of no- 
thing so calculated to ereate unfortunate 
feelings between France and England as 
the discussions going on in this House and 
in this country; and he stated further, 
that he had himself prevented, in the 
plenitude of that power which the Govern« 
ment of France, unfortunately as he 
thought, now enjoyed, all extracts from 
English papers calculated to excite ill 
fecling in Franee — this — 
being inserted in the French journals. If 
they had been inserted, nothing eould have 
prevented the stimulation of a feeling of 
antagonism and suspicion, like that at- 
tempted to be ereated here; and if the 
Government of France had had any de. 
signs against England, what was more 
easy than to have allowed extracts from 
English papers and extraets from speeches 
in that House to have been published all 
over France, whereby feelings of anger 
might have been exeited, akin to, if not 
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worse than, those which in this country 
had been aroused? He had now shown 
the Committee that, judging from the 
press, from meetings and from petitions, 
there was not the slightest demand for 
this measure, but general apprehension of 
its passing. He had shown them also 
that, taking the speeches of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government and 
of the French Ambassador, speaking in 
the names of the ambassadors of the chief 
countries in Europe, every ground upon 
which they had endeavoured to persuade 
Parliament to consent to this measure had 
no foundation whatever, and had sunk en- 
tirely from under their feet. He had 
shown them that which he ‘need not have 
shown them, for it was patent to every one 
—Government had proposed a measure, and 
had been outvoted by a majority of nearly 
100. He had argued that such a vote must 
precipitate a dissolution of Parliament, 
which the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said the other night was not re- 
mote but imminent. He argued that it 
was more imminent from what had taken 
piace to-night, and that he was fairly en- 
titled to ask the Committee not at once to 
divide on this clause, but to appeal to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite whether the Govern- 
ment would not even now consent to post- 
pone this Bill for their own better consid- 
eration in the recess, and the more impar- 
tial consideration of Parliament after a 
general election. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department should say that was an 
unreasonable proposition, what could be 
more reasonable than that he should post- 

ne the Bill to some other day this week, 

hursday or Friday, that the subject might 
be again considered by a Cabinet which it 


would be an insult to their common sense | 
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were unable to defend by arguments, 
though supported by majorities. Upon 
these grounds, if the right hon. Gentleman 
would not postpone the Bill till next Ses- 
sion, he called upon him for the reasons 
he had given to defer it until Thursday or 
Friday. If he persisted, they who acted 
with him (Mr. Bright) eould not prevent 
the measure being passed; but, havin 
strong convictions on the subject, it woul 
be their bounden duty, though an impotent 
minority, to resist to the utmost of their 
power the further progress of the Bill. 

Mr. JACOB BELL submitted that if 
there had been any desire on the part of 
France to interfere with us, she could not 
have had a better opportunity than the in- 
terval during which we were left without 
any government, or the possibility of tak- 
ing measures for the national defence. He 
entirely agreed with the hon. Member for 
Manchester, that the circumstances were 
now entirely changed, and he trusted the 
Government would accede to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s proposition. 

Mr. W. J. FOX thought there were 
other reasons which should induce the Go- 
vernment to pause in proceeding with the 
measure besides the division to-night, to 
which he would not refer. One reason 
was the remarkable change which had 
taken place since this Bill was first intro- 
duced. It was then strongly impressed 
upon the House that two successive Go- 
vernments had each declared that it was a 
measure of urgency. The inference was, 
that certain facts were known to those 
Governments in their official position which 
it would be imprudent to disclose. but that 
those facts were sufficient to ask the House, 
upon their authority, to proceed with the 
measure. No longer ago than the last 
night the House sat, the noble Lord at the 





and to their common patriotism were he to head of the late Administration (Lord John 
assume that a single Member of it was ) Russell) distinctly stated that there was no 
wishful this measure should pass into a| urgency, no fears of immediate danger, 
law? It was one of those unpleasant’ no suspicion of designs by a person who 


legacies left them by their predecessors. 
They were not to blame for the original 
idea. They were not to blame that a/ 
Militia Bill should have been introduced 
into the House. They were not to blame 
for asking for 80,000, when the first pro- 
position was for 120,000 men. But they 
were to blame if, seeing the arguments | 
which had been brought against it, and | 
the general opinion uf the country, and 





presides over a neighbouring country. If 
there were any immediate danger, the 
noble Lord must have been acquainted with 
it. The succeeding Government had post- 
poned the only feature of the Bill con- 
nected with the question of urgency—the 
right of raising men by ballot—until the 
end of the present year. Thus by the ex- 
press words of one Government, and, what 
was stronger than words, by the acts of 


looking at the condition of Parliament, | another Government, they had a contra- 
they persisted in doing that which every | diction of the impressions under which 
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now the conjoint assurance of the two Go- 
vernments that it was not a measure of 
urgency—that there was no oceasion for 
any precipitation whatever in its passing 
through the House. The inevitable con- 
clusion was that there was no immediate 
apprehension—that no peril whatever would 
be incurred until the new Parliament as- 
sembled. This was not a measure of na- 
tional defences against impending dangers. 
It was really a step towards a change in 
the policy of this country—a step towards 
making it more a military country, and 
giving it a different position among Euro- 
pean nations, who measured their strength 
and importance by their arms. It was not 
strange that official persons should desire 
to change the policy of this country. It 
was, no doubt, a very gratifying thing for 
those who conducted the diplomacy of this 
country to be able to confer upon the sup- 
position that there were certain great ar- 
mies at their back to enforce their argu- 
ments. He would not say whether such a 
policy was or was not desirable. The 
present was not a time to enter upon that 
question. It might be that, in the opinion. 
of a great majority of the people of this 
country, it was glory enough for any nation 
to be the greatest of naval and commer- 
cial empires that the world had ever seen. 
But if the question raised was whether the 
House of Commons was content to make 
England a more military power, that was 
a question for a new Parliament calmly 
and deliberately to consider, and certainly 
not a question hastily to be carried through 
what was very properly called a merely 
moribund Parliament. The statement of 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer led many to suppose that free trade 
was at last a settled matter. Since that 
time various expressions had been used in 
that House and elsewhere which produced 
a contrary opinion, and led the people to 
apprehend that in some form or another 
an attempt would be made to reverse it. 
Now, Her Majesty’s Government could 
not urge on a matter for forming an army 
of reserve under more inauspicious cireum- 
stances than by connecting it in the minds 
of the people of this country with an at- 
tempt to re-establish the corn laws, or some- 
thing equivalent to the corn laws. They 
would regard as a most ominous conjune- 
tion the revival of protection, or an equiva- 
lent to protection, and the revival of a 
militia foree. He was urging this in no 
hostile spirit, but upon the ground that it 
would be politic and prudent for Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government to postpone this ques- 
tion to a period not far distant—namely, 
upon the assembling of a new Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, it was not very 
reasonable to be called on to go into re- 
peated discussions on the principle of the 
Bill, and it was not out of any dis 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, if he declined 
to enter into the general arguments. But 
there was one point, to which the hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. W. J. Fox) had 
alluded, which he begged to explain, with 
reference to the assertion that the noble 
Lord at the head of the late Administration 
had changed his views of the urgency of 
the measure. The noble Lord, when ap- 
pealed to by the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. Wakley), gave his reasons for 
preferring his own proposition, but still ex- 
pressed his opinion that some measure of 
this kind was necessary for the permanent 
safety of the country. With regard to the 
observation, upon the postponement of the 
ballot, from which the hon. Member in- 
ferred that this measure was considered by 
the present Government to be no longer an 
urgent one, he begged the hon. Member 
would recollect that urgency did not de- 
pend so much upon the ballot as upon vo- 
luntary enlistment. By the ballot they 
could not obtain the force necessary in less 
than three or four months; by voluntary 
enlistment they might obtain it certainly in 
as many weeks, probably in as many days. 
Supposing that the Government had ar- 
gued that urgency was necessary, to say 
that they had postponed the ballot was no 
reason to induce the House to suppose that 
the urgency was not the same. This 
clause had already been discussed ‘two 
evenings ; three divisions had been taken 
upon it, and everything that could be said 
had been said for it. He now hoped the 
Committee would go on with the remain- 
ing clauses. 

Mr. HUME said, he thought that in a 
Parliament which was about to expire, 
they ought not to commence an expen- 
diture which might lead to, he did not 
know the amount, but immediately to 
500,000/. for bounty, and to a permanent 
army of reserve of 80,000 men. He said 
the Committee could not, and ought not, 
to support that proposition without having 
its necessity clearly pointed out. All that 
he wanted was to have it postponed for 
the decision of a new Parliament, and he 
hoped Government would agree to do so. 

Mr. FORBES said, he could not seé. 
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what an addition to the Parliamentary 
representation had to do with the defences 
of the country, He might be wrong as to 
the nature of the danger ; but he certainly 
did think there was all the less of it when 
the country was prepared. He could not 
understand the objection of hon, Gentle- 
men opposite to the Militia, when he 
considered their antagonism to standing 
armies, The militia was constituted on 
a far better footing than the National 
Guard of France, or the militia of Ame- 
rica. He would far rather pay taxes than 
have contributions levied on him, either 
direetly by foreign bayonets, or indirectly 
in the form of a forced loan, He would 
not be a party to defeating the Bill in any 
shape whatever, because he belieyed it to 
be absolutely necessary. 

Me. WAKLEY said, that the right 
hon. Seeretary of State for the Home 
Department had said they had been dis- 
cussing the prineiple of the Bill for several 
evenings, He admitted that; and it ap- 
peared to him that they ought to discuss 
it again, and persist in discussing it until 
they had satisfied Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that they ought not to persist in at- 
tempting to earry such a measure. Then 
the Government position was very much 
changed by the vote of this evening. They 
had been revelling lately in majorities, 
apparently very subservient majorities, 
and so subservient that they thought they 
would never miss them. There was a 
whip on their side of the House, and there 
might have been some lashing on his side. 
But they had now experienced a most 
mortifying and signal defeat, and expe- 
rienced it, too, upon a strietly Government 
question—upon a Ministerial proposition— 
& proposition, respecting the character of 
which there could be no mistake. He 
would ask any lover of constitutional go- 
vyernment on that (the Ministerial) side of 
the House, whether such a thing was to 
be found in the history of this country 
as that an Administration, being in a mino- 
rity of 86 in a House of 382 Members, 
should demand to have conceded to them 
the power of raising a militia force of 
50, 000 men? He strongly suspected that 
if Parliament were dissolved next month, 
the Government would not be very anxious 
that a new Parliament should be assem- 
bled before November, and possibly not 
before December, so that the raising of 
the militia would mést probably be con- 
fided to a minority of that House. Instead 
of being demanded, this Bill was detested 
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and dreaded by the whole community, and 
the minority ought to avail themselves of 
the forms of the House in their resistance 
to it. He did not care at all about being 
called factious, believing that he was but 
performing his duty in conscientiously and 
constitutionally resisting the further pro- 
gress of this Bill. He saw no grounds for 
such a measure. It seemed to have been 
produced by some whim or caprice. As to 
the French, they appeared satisfied with 
their President, and he with them; and 
he (Mr. Wakley) declared that within the 
last twenty years he had never seen so 
little probability of a commotion in France 
as at that moment. The Motion for re- 
porting progress had been withdrawn by 
the hon, Member for Montrose, but it was 
in his (Mr. Wakley’s) power to renew it, 
and he should do so. He thought it but 
fair to the Government, after what had 
passed that evening, that they should have 
the opportunity of calmly considering for 
two or three days the nature of their posi- 
tion. He believed he should be rendering 
them a very great service by enabling 
them to abandon with a good grace a 
measure which was uncalled for and un- 
popular, and he should, therefore, conclude 
by moving that the Chairman do report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the hon. 
Gentleman had commenced jis speech 
by saying that Government were in a 
minority, and a Government in a mi- 
nority ought not to advise the Crown 
to raise 50,000 men for defensive pur- 
poses; and he concluded his speech by 
telling Government they ought not to go 
on with a tyrannical majority against the 
wishes of the people, who, he believed, 
were decidedly against the Bill. Now, if 
it be a fact that Government were in a 
majority, and that that House, by a majo- 
rity, had confirmed the principle of the 
Bill, was it not right that the Bill should 
be proceeded with? The House were 
agreed upon the principle of the Bill, and 
they were now ealled upon to consider the 
details, The hon. Member might show 
that the principle of the Bill was bad, but 
that principle having been affirmed, he 
would not discuss it then. If the hon. 
Member was right in his argument, the 
proper time would be to discuss the prin- 
ciple at the third reading. 

Mr. ELLIS said, that, representing a 
constituency of no small magnitude, he 
wished to express on their behalf strong 
opposition to this measure. Having lis- 
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tened to all the debates, he must say he 
had not heard a single argument which 
tended to convince him of the necessity for 
it. If carried out, it would, he believed, 
have a most demoralising effect on the 
ulation. He was old enough to recol- 
ect the embodiment of the local militia; 
and he knew what the men were when 
they left their homes, and what they were 
when they returned. Believing the mea- 
sure to be a most mischievous one, he 
should make no apology for endeavouring by 
every means in his power to throw it out, 
Mn. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Wakley) had spoken of the 
division against the Government. The 
persons, he believed, who were most sur- 
prised at that division were those who sup- 
ported the Amendment. A great number 
of Members who would have voted for the 
question had left the House, under the im- 
pression that the division would not have 
taken place at so early an hour. It was 
with the greatest difficulty he got into the 
House in time to give his vote, and there 
were several Members in the lobby in a 
state of consternation because they could 
not get in. He ped lamented the divi- 
sion. He thought the proposition of Go- 
vernment was perfectly fair and liberal; 
and he would tell hon. Members who had 
professed liberal politics that they could 
not have taken a more unpopular mode 
than that of voting against the Govern- 
ment measure. It was said by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that they must not pass 
measures of importance in a moribund Par- 
liament; but some measures the country 
would expect the Government to propose, 
as necessary to the public service; and a 
Bill to provide for the completion of the 
next House of Commons might fairly be 
considered a measure essential to the Par- 
liamentary and constitutional government 
of this country. The opponents of this mea- 
sure by their aets desired to provide that 
after the dissolution, an imperfect and in- 
complete Parliament should consider im- 
portant measures. Hon, Members opposite 
often argued that the votes of Members 
representing large constituencies ought to 
tell for more than one vote each,-because 
they represented more persons and pro- 
perty than other Members. All their ar- 
gument turned against them—because by 
the recent division they declared that the 
representation should not be more equall 
distributed. Now with respect to the mi- 
litia measure, the hon. Member for Leices- 
ter (Mr. Ellis) said he objected to it be- 
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eause of the grievous moral injury it would 
inflict on the population, The hon. Mem- 
ber said he remembered the consequences 
which resulted from the last local militia, 
This Bill, however, was not intended to be 
a Local Militia Bill, But there were spe- 
cial circumstances connected with the re- 
ligious opinions of the hon. Member, whieh 
made him abhor both a militia and an 
army. To state those opinions was doubt- 
less very creditable to the hon, Gentle- 
man; he deprecated a resort to arms, he 
deprecated military power, altogether, and 
of course, he deprecated a militia. But on 
account of these special circumstances, the 
hon, Member was not at liberty to give an 
unbiassed opinion, Thehon. Member came 
to the discussion with a forgone conclusion; 
and though the hon. Member was justly 
entitled to give an opinion, still that opin- 
ion must stand singly; at all events, merely 
as the opinion of the Society of Friends, 
to which the hon. Member was attached. 
With respect to dividing the House, he 
trusted they would not have another 
snapped division like that which had just 
taken place. He trusted the House wonld 
not permit the principle of this Militia Bill 
to be mutilated in Committee, since they 
had already sanctioned it. The principle 
had over and over again been confirmed by 
large majorities; it was vain, therefore, to 
expect to defeat the measure—it could only 
be uselessly obstructed. It was all very 
well for the hon. Gentlemen over the way 
to disclaim being actuated by factious 
motives, They were, nevertheless, acting 
factiously, however, and the country, he 
was sure, would think so. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, with reference to 
what had been termed a snapped diyision, 
that he had himself been shut out from it, 
and he understood that the division was 
called for by the hon, Gentlemen opposite 
themselyes. When the hon. Gates 
(Mr. Newdegate), however, talked of a 
snapped division, he begged to refer him to 
the recent division. The numbers were 
for the Motion 148, against it 234, teliers 
4, pairs 80, these making a total of 466 
Members. Now 466 Members was a large 
portion of that House, though it had been 
said many went away not expecting a divi- 
sion; that argument might operate on 
both sides—so there was an end of the 
hon. Member’s snapped division.. The faet 
was, that the hon. Gentleman knew the 
majority of that House was against Go- 
vernment on that question. opinion 
of the House was, and is, that the present 
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Government ought simply to pass only 
those measures necessary for the good 
government of the country; to defer all 
other measures, and to bring the Parlia- 
ment to an end. He readily acknowledged 
that on the Militia Bill a majority of the 
House was in favour of it. But he under- 
stood how that was. First, the Adminis- 
tration which preceded the present Govern- 
ment introduced a similar Bill, and a large 
portion of their supporters was bound by 
the votes they gave. But the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) had since broken loose 
from his bond, and was against a Militia 
Bill, or at least this Militia Bill. There 
was a large portion of that House, repre- 
senting a very large section of the popula- 
tion, who were strongly opposed to all 
Militia Bills. They were now addressing 
Government in consequence of the recent 
vote, by which their minority was remark- 
ably brought to view. And they said, 
**Why not do what you intend to do? 
Do just enough to carry on the public 
business until you can go fairly before the 
constituencies, and when you get another 
Parliament, do what a constitutional Go- 
vernment ought to do.’’ Supposing Go- 
vernment were in a majority on this Bill, 
they would still be crippled; for they who 
were in a minority would turn round and 
say, ‘‘ Any Government beaten as you are, 
as a constitutional Government ought to 
resign.” It was clear Government could 
not escape from the difficulty, except on 
the principle that they would appeal to the 
country. If Government told them that, 
then he yielded. But Government said, 
** It is true we are beaten, but it is in 
a House of Commons that is not ours, and 
that we believe does not properly repre- 
sent the people of the country.”” To that 
he replied, ** If you pass the Bill, you are 
shattered and shaken by your position: 
you will be unable to do that which is 
right in the next Parliament in conse- 
quence of your false position.” The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was hampered by his position 
—he was bound by one set of opinions, 
while he was doing all he could to main- 
tain the opinions of Gentlemen behind him. 
The right hon. Gentleman was not at 
the present moment in a straightforward 
course: and he (Mr. Roebuck) could tell 
the Government they could not on that 
account govern the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman might be in a majority on 
the Bill, but he was in a mivority as far 
as the House was concerned; he could 
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not, therefore, maintain right principles— 
he could not govern the country on fixed 
principles. He did not care who came 
forward and told him Government were 
right on this question, and that they had 
@ majority in that House: still it was 
clear Government were playing a false 
game, their authority was shaken, and 
they could not do what was right. In 
a constitutional point of view he contended 
Government ought to withdraw not only 
this Bill, but every Bill except the Mutiny 
Bill and the Bills requisite for the Army 
and Navy services. The House had passed 
in confidence the greater portion of those 
measures, and therefore the best thing the 
right hon. Gentleman could do for himself 
and the country was to bring the matter 
to a close—to withdraw this Bill—and 
then if the country was willing to have it, 
they would enable Government then, but 
not till then, not only to carry that Bill, 
but all other Bills for supporting the pecu- 
liar views of the party to which the right 
hon. Gentleman belonged. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had made a good 
deal of the division, but he (Mr. New- 
degate) could only say that he knew that 
a great number of the supporters of the 
Government were shut out. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that he was shut 
out too, and, therefore, the question re- 
mained a moot point. As far as the mea- 
sure was concerned, he again stated that 
the House, by a large majority, had al- 
ready determined that some such measure 
of defence should pass, and he, therefore, 
trusted Her Majesty’s Government would 
persevere; for if hon. Gentlemen had 
wished the Session to be brought to a 
close, why did they not select some op- 
portunity before of defeating the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, it appeared to 
him that the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) had explained 
very satisfactorily the flimsiness of the 
pretence that the division was early and 
unexpected. He would now account for 
the opposition he intended to offer to the 
Bill. He had been told if the 7th Clause 
were rejected, it would endanger the Bill 
—that was a strong inducement for him 
to endeavour to get that clause rejected. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) had 
been very eloquent in the laudation of a 
militia. Why, then, did the hon. and 
learned Gentleman not extend the benefit 
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to Ireland? Why should England have 
awilitia, and not Ireland? He had always 
heard, at least from cooks, that what was 
sauce for the goose was sauce for the 
gander; but here all the sauce was given 
to the goose, and none to the gander. 
Ireland, however, though left out of the 
Bill, was included in the more important 
part of it—for Ireland would have to pay 
her share of the burden. He could not 
help connecting this 7th Clause with the 
11th Clause of the Bill, which empowered 
the Secretary at War to make regulations 
for the payment of money to volunteers 
by way of bounty, not exceeding 61. at 
the utmost, and not exceeding 2s. 6d. per 
month during the term of service for which 
the volunteers were enrolled. Now there 
was not a man in England who would not 
prefer to have the money down rather 
than receive it at the rate of 2s. 6d. per 
month. For one reason, the man might 
not live for five years—he might be shot 
in those dangerous movements which wonld 
wait upon those feather-bed soldiers. But 
if the money were paid down at once, it 
would only serve as a premium upon emi- 
gration to America. Suppose a parish in 
which there was what politicians called a 
congestion of population. The male po- 
pulation in that parish would gladly accept 
the bounty, which would pay their passage 
to Quebee or New York, and leave them 
something in hand when they got there. 
Then he did not see the necessity of this 
Bill, as they were at present at peace with 
the whole world except the Kafirs. Some 
hon. Gentleman observed in an under tone, 
when that observation was made before, 
that they were not at peace with the Irish. 
Well, he did not know that there was very 
cordial peace between them, but at any 
rate there was no actual war. There was 
an item in the Budget of 600,000I. for 
the expenses of the Kafir war. He had 
lately asked a friend who had just return- 
ed from Kafirland, what notions the Kafirs 
entertained of Christianity? His- reply 
was, that one part of the Kafirs considered 
Christianity meant brandy and tobacco, 
for it was through the agency of brandy 
and tobacco that conversions were attempt- 
ed to be made. Another part of the 
Kafirs considered that Christianity meant 
burning of corn, stealing of cattle, abu- 
sing women, and slaughtering one another. 
Now he would ask the Committee was it 
not time to put an end to all this blood- 
shed and expense? He contended that a 
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vernment were not justified in inflicting it 
on the country. The men were ‘to be 
drilled for twenty-one days, and then to be 
set at liberty to go where they liked. 
That was called providing for the defence 
of the country. He might refer the Com- 
mittee to the authority of P. for the 
reasons why that celebrated philosopher 
thought a regular military force preferable 
to a militia for the defence of the country. 
He had not heard a single argumént from 
hon. Members opposite in favour of the 
Bill. If the public prints were to be be- 
lieved, no one could apprehend any danger 
from France. The President seemed to 
be oceupied in consolidating his power, in 
promoting schemes for the improvement of 
France by railroads, drainage, education, 
and other peaceful works, and in breaking 
down that terrible band of men, the lead- 
ers of the Red Republicans. It was quite 
true that the present Bill had been sup- 
ported by large majorities, but majorities 
were not always in the right; and it ought 
not to be forgotten that there were many 
lieutenants of counties in that House who 
would have a great deal of patron 
under the Bill, if it became a ‘fe 
thought the Bill unwarranted and uncalled 
for. 

Mr. G. SANDARS rose to state, that 
he should give his vote for this clause, 
namely, the raising a militia force of 
80,000 men for the defences of the coun- 
try. He had voted for the second reading 
of this Bill, not that he arerecer fully of 
its details, but that as both sides of the 
House had agreed that our national de- 
fences were defective, and that it was 
necessary without further delay to place 
them in a state of efficiency, the natural 
question which presented itself was the 
best mode of effecting this object. Now, 
he admitted his opinions at first had been 
in favour of increasing the regular Army, 
and encouraging the formation of volunteer 
rifle corps; but the speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston) had convinced him that the 
establishment of a general militia force of 
the nature proposed by the present Bill, 
was, all things considered, the most effec- 
tive and most permanent way of aeccom- 
plishing this object. He did not wish to 
see a mere temporary measure carried, 
but he wished to place our defences in a 
permanent state of security. Now, the 
noble Lord had very justly remarked if 
Parliament now consented to a vote for 
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as the apparent danger had subsided, pro- 
bably next year or the one following, the 
House would refuse the necessary supplies, 
and the force would be abandoned—thus 
having put the country to a serious ex- 
pense without effecting any adequate or 

rmanent advantage. A militia would 
be & permanent and continuous force, and 
further, what had not been sufficiently 
dwelt upon, it would be a school and a 
reserve for the supply of troops to our 
Army. But he (Mr. Sandars) had said, 
that though he had voted for the second 
reading of the Bill, thus admitting its 
principle, yet he did not agree with one 
important feature, namely, compulsory con- 
scription. He felt sure in that part of 
the country in which he resided, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, the feeling was so 
strong against the compulsory enlistment 
clause, that it would be next to impossible 
to carry it out; and he hoped that his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Home Department would not persist in 
maintaining the 16th Clause in the Bill: 
if he did, he should feel it his duty to 
oppose it. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said ‘‘the present Bill was, in fact, in- 
tended to render voluntary enlistment a 
substitute for compulsory conscription;”’ 
he, therefore, asked the right hon. Secre- 
tary at once to carry out his intention, by 
striking out that clause. The Govern- 
ment had declared they would not put the 
ballot in force till after the 3ist of Decem- 
ber. Now, as Parliament would meet 
again in autumn, when, if necessary, fresh 
powers might be sought for, he would call 
upon the Government not to incur, when 
there was no pressing necessity, the odium 
of carrying this unpopular clause. He 
saw really no cause for it; for if the volun- 
teer — failed in providing the full 
complement of men, and if an emergency 
should arise, there was still the Act of 
42 Geo. III. to fall back upon. He had 
a further objection to the compulsory 
clause, and that was, the militia being sub- 
ject to the Mutiny Act, they would be 
iable to the degrading punishments of that 
Act. But if these enlistments were en- 
tered into voluntarily, with their eyes open 
to the facts, then he did not see that they 
or the public had a right to complain. 
As the division which had just taken place 
had been alluded to by the hon. Gentleman 
who had preceded him, he might be allow- 
ed to say that he knew well the counties 
of the West Riding and South Lancashire, 
and he believed that the vote which hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite had given would prove 
an unpopular vote in those counties. The 
country would see that it was a party 
measure to embarrass the Government and 
place them in a minority; a fairer pro- 
position for the disposal of the four vacant 
seats it was next to impossible to imagine. 

Mr. MOWATT would admit that our 
defences were not in a satisfactory state, 
nor were they so well protected against 
probable or even possible danger as they 
might be. He had for years thought that 
the country was exposed to risk of an 
aggressive character, to which it ought 
not to be left. But, notwithstanding, he 
was opposed to this Bill, because it was to 
be remembered that, in addition to the 
annual sum of 28,000,000. sterling they 
already paid for interest on the expenses 
of former wars, they had this very year 
voted the sum of 16,000,000I. for military 
purposes; and he did not believe that any 
military authority would say that this sum, 
if judiciously expended, was not sufficient 
for all purposes of military defence. But 
the truth was, they sent their army to the 
Colonies when they were wanted at home. 
What business was there for troops at the 
Ionian Islands, or Canada, when they were 
apprehensive of being attacked at home ? 
Besides, it was admitted that this force 
was not calculated to cope wih the only 
enemy they had to dread, and he believed 
they would not be forthcoming when they 
were wanted. In addition to all this, he con- 
tended that even if such a measure as the 
present were necessary, the present Go- 
vernment were not the parties to press the 
question, especially after the vote that had 
been come to that night. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD would 
content himself with stating that his con- 
— were unanimously opposed to this 

Mr. BROWN said, that he thought it 
would be much more equitable, and less 
oppressive to the country, assuming that 
we really wanted an additional force of 
50,000 men, and that 40,000 volunteered, 
and the additional 10,000 to be balloted 
for, they should be taken from the coun- 
ties pro rata in proportion to the number 
of their inhabitants, without reference to 
where the volunteers came from: the effect 
of this would be, that those counties which 
had least employment for labour, would 
probably furnish the greatest number of 
volunteers; and those where labour was 
profitably employed, the least. This would 
interfere less with the industry of the 
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country than the plan proposed by Her 


Majesty's Ministers. There-was no doubt 


that a militia force was more or less demo- 
ralising, and all military authorities who had 
spoken on the subject, admitted a 
contemplated would be inefficient; an 
increase to the standing army was disliked 
by the country. He therefore wished them 
to consider whether an increase of our con- 
stabulary and police foree would not be 
better: although it might cost a little more, 
it would be efficient; all that were embodied 
to be paid as now by the counties and bo- 
ph ar but the additional numbers to be 
paid for by the State: one-third or one- 
fourth of them to be sent into barracks 
every year for three months, and thoroughly 
drilled; and when not in barracks, to assist 
the civil power, without arms, to protect per- 
sons and property. Thus being constantly 
employed, and under discipline, they would 
never be lost sight of, and always at hand 
to meet any emergency. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON said, he must 
express his decided and unqualified disap- 
proval of the measures both of the late and 
of the present Government. He was per- 
fectly impartial, as he belon to no po- 
litical party; and he had come to the deli- 
berate conclusion that no argument had 
been used on either side of the House to 
justify the measure. - In addition to the 
expense of the force, he would remind the 
Committee of the loss that would be sus- 
tained in these men’s labour, which, if they 
were to estimate the 80,000 men as earn- 
ing on an average 15s. a week each, and if 
they were kept out on drill thirty days in 
each year, would amount to 240,000/. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Chairman do report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 85; 
Noes 156: Majority 71. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
* That the Clause as amended stand part 
of the Bill.” 

Mr. HUME said, he should move the 
omission of the clause. He could not 
help complaining of the contrast which the 
conduct of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and of his party on that occasion pre- 
sented to the course which they had pur- 
sued on the Opposition benches. 

The CHAN ELLOR or tae EXCHE- 


QUER said, the hon. Gentleman had stated 
that he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had on former occasions always been ready 
to oppose every proposition for the expen- 
diture of public money. But that was not 
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80; for wherever the credit, the honour, and 
the security of the country were involved, 
he had never opposed propositions for ex- 
penditure. As he was not prepared to 
oppose grants of public money to pay the 
dividends to the public creditor, so he was 
not prepared to oppose any disbursement 
of public money for the defence of the coun- 
try. He would say nothing more on the 
clause, which had been under discussion 
during two nights. He believed that what 
the public then required was a declaration 
of opinion by the votes of their representa- 
tives. 

Mr. HUME said, that the honour and 
the interests of the country were not at 
stake on that occasion. The right hon. 
Gentleman had utterly failed to establish 
any such position; and it was on that ground 
that he (Mr. Hume) opposed the measure. 
He would be one of the first to support any 

roposal which was based on the necessity 
of caindsining the public credit. But the 
measure before them was only a means of 
endangering that credit. All profligate 
Governments exhausted the public resources 
by unnecessary expenditure. [ Laughter. ] 
If hon. Gentlemen opposite went on in that 
way, he should be obliged to move again 
that the Chairman should leave the chair, 
because he was not to bullied. He threw 
back the imputation that he was anxious 
to destroy the public credit. He had done 
as much as any body to preserve it. If it 
had not been for what he had done, the 
public credit would not have been in so 
good a position as it now was in. He 
wanted to keep the coffers of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer full, in order that he 
might be able to reduce taxation. The 
right hon. Gentleman was now going to 
expend the publie money Baril 9 Not 
a single constituency, except, perhaps a 
county one, would be in favour of it; and 
the military officers all differed as to the 
best mode of defending the country. He 
was sorry to find those people who had 
called themselves the farmers’ friends try- 
ing to impose this additional burden of 
taxation upon them. He was determined 
to go to a division upon this clause, even 
though no one should go into the lobby 
with him. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 169; 


Noes 82: Majority 87. . 

Cleians oedlondel eb stand part of the 
Bill. 

Clause 8. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON hoped, the 
right hon. Secretary of State would detail 
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to the Committee the steps to be taken 
for fixing the quotas in counties, and the 
persons who were to beliable. They should, 
at all events, have a list of the exemptions 
before them. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, every person 
would be liable to serve in the militia, ex- 
_ those exempted by the 42nd of Geo. 

LI. 

Mr. COBDEN said, his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. M. Gibson) was quite aware that the 
42 Geo. III. was to be brought into opera- 
tion; but what he asked was, that the Go- 
vernment should state who were liable 
under that Act. He wanted the right hon. 
Secretary of State to explain the conditions 
implied in this clause; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman did not do so, and state what 
were the conditions laid down in the 42 
Geo. II1., how could they be expected to 
proceed? They were, for practical pur- 
poses, re-enacting the provisions of the 42 
Geo. Lil. 

Mr. WALPOLE wished the Committee 
to remember that the present clause merely 
gave powers, in order to provide for any 
contingency that might arise, to fix the 
quotas of men in the respective districts in 
a way that would be fair and reasonable. 
The hon, Gentleman (Mr. Cobden) asked 
him to explain the whole of the conditions 
laid down in the 42 Geo. III.; but he 
thought that a somewhat unreasonable re- 
quest. Supposing the ballot to be in ope- 
ration, every person of a certain age would 
be liable to serve, with the exceptions enu- 
merated in that Act. They had in no re- 
spect altered that Statute as to exemptions; 
and all they were now doing by this clause 
was to arrange the mode of fixing the 
quotas. 

Mr. M. GIBSON said, if the ballot had 
been given up, as he understood it was, 
till the new Parliament met, there was no 
need of this clause. But in ease this clause 
should pass, the Government would, in the 
terms of it, forthwith put the country to 
the immediate inconvenience of making up 
lists of those liable to serve. Every house- 
holder would be required to make up a list 
of those liable within his house, and that 
list would appear on the church doors, with 
a surplus of time for entering claims to be 
exempted. If they put off the ballot to a 
certain day for the further opinion of Par- 


liament, why should they enact this clause ?' 


If he was correct in that, he must move the 
postponement of this clause till after the 
consideration of the compulsory clauses. 

Mz. WALPOLE said, there was nothing 
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in this clause requiring lists to be made up, 
for the Queen in Council would fix the pro- 
portion of men required for each district, 
chiefly from the returns made under the 
last Act. 

Mr. ROEBUCK : But what is that lia- 
bility ? 

Mr. BRIGHT said, it seemed to him 
the difference arose upon the word ‘* forth- 
with.”” Now, if the ballot clause were 
struck out of the Bill, this clause would not 
be required at all, while, as regarded the 
ballot clause itself, it was not proposed to 
have the ballot until the lst of January, 
and, therefore, that one would be totally 
unnecessary. The right hon. Gentleman, 
he must say, was leading them into a quag- 
mire, in giving them a clause which had 
been introduced in a Bill made fifty years 
ago, with many provisions in it, far from 
applicable to the temper of the people or 
thé exigencies of the times. 

Mr. WALPOLE explained, that the ob- 
ject of the Bill was to raise the men by vo- 
luntary enlistment, and if the number were 
not fixed by the Queen in Council, they 
would be forced to put the ballot in opera- 
tion in some circumstances. 

Mr. BRIGHT would ask whether the 
Government intended putting the ballot in 
force in one county to make up the de- 
ficiency in another county ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that if in England 
and Wales the whole number of men pro- 
posed were procured, though in some dis- 
tricts the numbers might be smaller than in 
others, the ballot would not be evforeed in 
any district. When the men were pro- 
cured, the object of apportioning a quota to 
every district was, that they should give 
credit to every district furnishing its quota 
of men, and such districts, therefore, would 
be exempted from the ballot. 

Lorpv SEYMOUR suggested the post- 
ponement of all the compulsory clauses, 
and this among the rest. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary said that 
this Act followed the 43 Geo. III.; but 
there was a difference in the ages specified 
in each Act. It could hardly be said, there- 
fore, that this strictly followed the 43 Geo. 
III. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, there was nothing 
compulsory in this elause, which, in faet, 
was merely to enable the Crown to appor- 
tion the number of men in each district. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH thought that 
the Committee should have an opportunity 
afforded it of considering the various things 
mentioned in this clause. 
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The ATTORNEY GENERAL begged 
to be allowed to explain the principle of 
a wilitia. It was, that a certain foree 
be raised, in certain proportions, over dif- 
ferent counties. In order to ascertain the 
number of men to serve, there must be 
quotas arranged for each county, and it 
was absolutely necessary they should ascer- 
tain the quota to serve in each county, 
whether the number was supplied by volun- 
tary enlistment or by the ballot. 

Mr. ROEBUCK wished to put this case : 
Supposing that there were ten counties 
who were each to supply ten men, that 
would make altogether a hundred men. 
Now, if fifty-five men volunteered from Ire- 
Jand, how would they apportion the remain- 
ing number of men to each county ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that in the 10th 
Clause it would be seen the volunteers 
would be confined to persons residing in 
each county. 

Mr. C. VILLIERS said, he did not un- 
derstand why they could not dispose of the 
volunteer system in the Bill without refer- 
ence to quotas. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, if it were not in- 
tended to resort to the ballot, of course 
there would be no necessity for quotas. 

Sir GEORGE GREY asked, whether it 


county might enrol more than the quota of 
his county ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the provi- 
sions of the 8th Clause would be necessary 


only in the event of having recourse to the | cou 


ballot; and that by the 10th Clause they 
would raise a certain amount of volunteers 
in each county, and probably only the pro- 
portionate number which each county ought 
to furnish; but he had prepared a proviso 
to that clause to the effect that when a 
county had furnished its proper number of 
volunteers, it should also be allowed to 
funish a supplemental number, with the 
view of raising the —_ number of men 
required in the ag. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD declared him- 
self to be still at a loss to understand the 
meaning of the Government. The ques- 
tion was, whether the Government intended 
by the Bill to say that, in the first instanee, 
a certain number of men should be the 
quota for each county by voluntary enlist- 
ment or by ballot, or was it the intention to 
raise 80,000 men by voluntary enlistment 
from whatever parts of the country they 
could be got ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, if the right hon. 
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and examine it, he would see that there 
were three divisions, and that down to the 
end of the 9th Clause it provided that a cer- 
tain number of men were to be raised as a 
militia foree; it would follow, therefore, as 
a matter of course, that these men would be 
raised in the ordinary way that the militia 
had hitherto been raised under the 42 
Geo. III., namely, by having recourse to 
the ballot. For that purpose it was neces- 
sary to fix the proper quota which each 
county was to furnish, giving the Queen in 
Couneil the power to alter those quotas as 
might be deemed necessary. From the 
10th to the end of the 15th Clause it was 
provided, that in the operation of raising 
the force, the necessity for the ballot might 
be superseded by allowing men to volun- 
teer. And from the 15th Clause the Bill 
enabled the Crown to have recourse to the 
ballot, after giving credit to the different 
counties, subdivisions of counties, and pa- 
rishes, for the number of men they had 
furnished by voluntary enlistment. The 
passing of this clause would, therefore, be 
simply to say, that if recourse were had. 
to the ballot under the 42 Geo. III., the 
Crown should have the power of fixing the 


quotas. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
10th Clause contained no provision for the 
Lord Lieutenant of a county to raise the 
necessary quota of men, and this a red 
to corroborate the view that 80, men 
were to be raised from any part of the 


ntry. 

Mr. WALPOLE: The intention of the 
Bill is, that you shall raise volunteers in 
certain quotas from the eounties, and that 
the ballot may be resorted to, if a sufficient 
number cannot be had. It has occurred to 
me, as I have previously stated, that it 
might be allowable for counties which have 
furnished their quotas, to furnish a supple- 
mental number; but that is a question for 
the Committee to decide. 

Mr. ROEBUCK begged to ask how the 
numbers were to be apportioned, supposing 
one county furnished 500 men, and an- 
other only 300? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 
object of the Bill was, first of all, to raise 
a gross number of militiamen; but that 
gross number was to be distributed over 
the counties in certain proportions to each. 
Those proportions must be ascertained; and 
the 8th Clause provided, therefore, that the 
quotas should be fixed by Her Majesty in 
Council, But the quota being fixed, vo- 





Gentleman would take the Bill in his hand 


luntary enlistment was what they proposed 
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to look to, in the first instance, to supply 
the required force; consequently it was ne- 
cessary that the quotas should be estab- 
lished as a iminary measure to ascer- 
tain the number of militiamen who were to 
serve for each county. If they could get 
the exact number by voluntary enlistment, 
everything would have been done that was 
necessary; but if they did not get the exact 
number, then the ballot would come in aid 
to supply the deficiency, but only in that 
event. Thus it would be seen that it was 
absolutely necessary to begin by fixing the 

uota. .It was the very foundation of all 
their operations, and without it they could 
not proceed one step, either in the way of 
veluntary enlistment or the ballot. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Did he understand 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to mean, 
that in case the Middlesex quota, for in- 
stance, was fixed at 5,000 men, that county 
would not be allowed to raise more than 
that number; so that, if it proposed to raise 
8,000, 3,000 of them would be rejected ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL: With 
all due submission to my hon. and learned 
Friend, we should not reject one. We 
would not raise them. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he be- 
lieved the making out of the lists and the 

ls formed one of the worst features of 
the militia system, giving rise to a liti- 
tion which would be needless, except un- 

r @ compulsory system. The8th Clause, 
as it stood, ought not to pass, because it 
involved questions of fitness, &c., which 
would be useless unless the ballot was re- 
sorted to; and therefore, until it were de- 
cided that there should be a ballot, the 
clause ought to be postponed. The Bill 
had an entirely new principle imported 
into it. By the 42 Geo. III., the number 
of men to serve in the militia was settled, 
and then the question was considered as to 
who were fit and liable persons; and in 
order to do this, a list of householders was 
necessary. In this Bill, however, the Go- 
vernment wanted to begin by enacting that, 
as soon as the Bill had passed, the number 
of men fit and liable to serve was to be 
ascertained. As this was an entirely new 
principle, he begged to move that the con- 
sideration of the clause be postponed for the 

resent. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he under- 
stood the 80,000 were to be raised by vo- 
luntary enlistment. But, so far as that 
went, the ‘‘ fitness and liability’’ of the 
men mattered not in this clause, and these 
words could be omitted. 


The Attorney General 
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The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the intention of the Govern- 
ment was that the quota should be the basis 
of the increase, endeavouring to supply it 
first by the voluntary enlistment, and then 
falling back on the ballot. By the clause 
the number only would be fixed, not the 
particular men. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD thought all that 
was necessary was, to give power to raise a 
certain number of men in each county. 
The words ‘‘fit and liable” ought to be 
left out. 

The ATTORNEY GENFRAL agreed 
to leave out the words ‘fit and liable”’ 

rovided the right hon. Gentleman the 
lember for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) 
would allow the clause to . 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he would 
not consent to any compromise of the kind. 
The best way would be to postpone the 
clause. 

Mr. BRIGHT could not see that the 
omission of the words ‘‘ fit and liable”’ 
would make any real difference in the ease, 
except to render the clause very much 
worse English than it was before. Acts of 
Parliament ought to be drawn according to 
the rules of grammar. Right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were not agreed upon the ex- 
act nature of the clause, and he thought 
they ought to have an opportunity of re- 
considering it. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
was quite ready to let the words * fit and 
liable’ remain. 

Cotone. THOMPSON asked what ne- 
cessity there was for ascertaining the num- 
ber of men fit for the militia in each county, 
as a preliminary to the apportionment of 
the numbers, when it would be easy to 
make the apportionment with quite suffi- 
cient exactness by taking the proportion 
to the population? For example, if 80,000 
men were to be levied, and the popula- 
tion of England was 16,000,000, what 
was there to do but to take one man in 
two hundred of the population in each 
county ? 

Mr. MOWATT asked whether the Go- 
vernment had any objection to add a sche- 
dule to the Bill containing a list of ex- 
emptions and exceptions which might be 
claimed ? 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO said, this clause 

rovided that a certain quota of men should 
fixed to be raised in each county ; but 
by the 10th Clause it appeared that power 
was given to raise the whole number of 
men in any one county, and he wished to 
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know whether the Government intended to ‘character, and influence—that he should 


persist in demanding that power ? 

Mr. WALPOLE replied, that it cer- 
tainly was not intended to raise the whole 
number of men in any one county; and in 
reply to the inquiry of the hon. Member 
for Penryn (Mr. Mowatt) he said he could 
not accede to his suggestion to add to the 
Bill a schedule containing all the exemp- 
tions. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be postponed.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 99; 
Noes 216: Majority 117. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he still objected to 
the words “fit and liable,’ but really 
thought they had better postpone the 
clause until they had got further into the 
Bill. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
was willing to give up the words objected 
to, if the hon. Member would allow the 
clause to be then proceeded with. 

Si DAVID DUNDAS said, a refer- 
ence to the 19th and 20th sections of the 
Act of the 42 Geo. III. whould show the 
total non-necessity of the words alluded to; 
they did not oceur in those sections, and 
were not necessary here. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he would not 
object to the omission of them. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

House resumed ; Committee report pro- 


gress. 


The House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 11, 1852. 


Mincres.] Pusiic Bitis.—1* Bishopric of 
Christchurch (New Zealand). 

2* Repayment of Advances (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE (IRELAND) ACT. 
The Duxe of ARGYLL said, he had 
given notice of the presentation of a num- 
ber of petitions on the subject of Maynooth; 
he did not rise, however, to enter into the 
general question, but for a much more 
limited object. In common with many other 
noble Lords connected with Scotland, he 
daily received petitions from that country 
against the grant to Maynooth, and pray- 
ing its immediate and absolute abolition. 
He considered it respectful to the petition- 
ers—taking into account their numbers, 








there state the grounds on which he was: 
unable to support the prayer of their peti 

tions. He considered the policy on which 
the College of Maynooth was originall 

founded as more than doubtful; and en 
& great alteration was made in the state of 
the question when Parliament consented to 
remove its endowment from the footing of 
an annual vote to that of a permanent en- 
dowment, he held that it was open to Par- 
liament at any time to reconsider the 
question. But he observed that almost all 
these petitions proceeded upon one ground 
—that of principle—the question of policy 
was referred to perhaps but incidentally, 
and as of secondary importance; but al- 
most all the petitions proceeded upon the 
principle that it was morally wrong to 
grant public money to support institutions 
connected with a religion in the truth of 
which they did not concur. Their Lord- 
ships might be disposed to think that this 
objection had already been sufficiently dealt 
with; and probably that was so. The prin- 
ciple, however, had been very widely re- 
ceived out of doors, and would materially 
affect the character of a future Parliament; 
and he was anxious to state why he could 
not give it his assent. He could not un- 
derstand what idea the petitioners enter- 
tained of the composition of our Govern- 
ment or Legislature, If they considered 
this country as comprising only one reli- 
gious community, or if the House of Com- 
mons—the legislative body charged with 
the distribution of the public funds—con- 
sisted only of members of one oe i 
body, the views of the petitioners might be 
more easily understood. But he was unable 
to see how, in a country like this, cut up 
by religious divisions, and governed by a 
Legislature in which all religious bodies 
were represented, the Members of the 
Legislature could be considered individu- 
ally responsible for sums of money being 
voted for the support of religious institu- 
tions of which all did not. approve. It 
must be borne in mind that the endowment 
of Maynooth was not the only pecuniary 
endowment of religious institutions. He 
did not, of course, inelude the greatest— 
the Established Church—because he would 
never admit that its preservation stood on 
the same footing with the support bm srw 
out of the public treasury. He to 
grants of money out of the publie purse, 
and would remind their hips of the 
Regium Donum to the Presbyterian clergy 
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of Ulster. It might be said that the differ- 
ences between different Protestant churches 
were less than those which separated us 
from the Roman Catholics. But he was 

rsuaded many in both Houses of Par- 
iament would feel uncomfortable if they 
thought they were responsible for the en- 
dowment of the Presbyterian Church. If 
the principles, indeed, laid down by a cer- 
tain section of the Anglican Church were 
pursued to their logical results, they 
would render them more reluctant to incur 
any responsibility for the support of Pres- 
byterianism than Romanism. And so as 
to our Colonies, in which a similar prin- 
ciple was illustrated. Then, again, as to 

ucation. It was impossible to deny that 
the grants made out of the public money 
for the purposes of education were closely 
connected with religious teaching; and 
were, in fact, grants to the different reli- 
gious bodies, specially in their character 
as such. It was impossible, without re- 
versing the policy which had been pursued 
in this country on the subject for a long 
ness to accede to the principle laid down 
y these petitioners. The question was 
purely one of policy; and he saw with 
great regret the course pursued in Scot- 
land on this subject. In many cases pledges 
had been actually extorted from candidates 
requiring them to vote against the continu- 
ance of the endowment. In other cases, 
some of the most important constituencies 
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were unable to unite in the support of con- 
didates in consequence of this question. | 
He feared the result would be, in many | 
cases, that inferior men would be chosen, 
and superior men shut out. He saw with 
pain men trying to square their opinions 
with the prejudices of the people they ad- | 
dressed; and it was always a melancholy 
epectacle to see men so paltering with their 
convictions for party purposes. By the 
Constitution of the realm their Lordships 
were elevated into the rank of hereditary 
legislators, removed above and beyond the 
temptations to these sacrifices of princi- 
ple. That position imposed on them a 
corresponding responsibility. It was their 
part to come forward and express their 
opinions honestly on any great subject upon 
which popular feelings were excited; and 
when they thought that the course pursued 
was detrimental to the true policy of the 
country, firmly to "ove against it. He 
reserved to himself thg right of acting on 
his own opinion upon the question when 
the proper occasion arrived; but, he re- 
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peated, that he regretted this question 
should be agitated on grounds which must 
prove most offensive to their Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow-countrymen, and which went 
much further than the petitioners at all 
anticipated. The noble Duke them pre- 
sented a great number of petitions from dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland, praying for the 
repeal of the Maynooth College (Ireland) 
Act. 


NATIVES OF INDIA. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE presented a peti- 
tion from George James Gordon, that cer- 
tain Propositions set forth in his petition 
connected with the Position and Political 
Rights of the Natives of India might be 
taken into consideration. His Lordship 
said that this petition, although it was 
signed by only one person, represented, as 
he had good authority for stating, the 
feelings of many enlightened, wealthy, 
and respectable Natives of India on the 
subject of their position and their poli- 
tical rights under the last Act for the 
renewal of the East India Company's 
Charter. The exclusion of the natives of 
India from holding offices in the Govern- 
ment of their own country had b<en rigidly 
acted up to in former times; but a clause, 
recommended or supported, as he believed, 
by the high authority of Lord William 
Bentinck, was made part of the last Char- 
ter Act of the 3rd and 4th of William 
IV., and affirmed the principle of an op- 
posite policy. It was to the following 
effect :— 

“That no native of our territories in the East 
Indies, nor any natural-born sabject of His Ma- 
jesty resident therein, should, by reason of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of 
them, be disabled from holding any place, office, 
or employment under the same Company.” 


In consequence of that enactment, which 
established their eligibility for the public 
service of India, a considerable number of 
natives had been introduced by Lord W. 
Bentinck into what were called ‘‘ uncove- 
nanted offices,’’ both revenue and judicial, 
in which he believed their conduct had 
been highly creditable ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing his authority, notwithstanding likewise 
the result of the experiment tried, and the 
spirit of the clause he had cited, there had 
been a practical exclusion of them from 
all ‘* covenanted services,” as they were 
called, from the passing of the last Char- 
ter up to the present time. The Charter 
Act was construed so as to declare the 
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eligibility of natives to ‘‘ uncovenanted ” 
offices only, whereas its words are general, 
and without such limitation. In that in- 
terval there had been a great development 
of education in India, and a great expan- 
sion of intellect and of knowledge among 
the natives—circumstances which had not 
only increased a sense of the oppressive- 
ness of the law thus construed, but had also 
created a greater desire on the part of the 
natives to be employed in the publie ser- 
vice. All this was fully stated in the peti- 
tion which he then held in his hand; and 
petitions to the same effect would soon ap- 
proach their Lordships’ table from native 
landed proprietors, merchants, and traders 
of Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay. When 
such petitions were laid upon their Lord- 
ships’ table, men well acquainted with India 
would be able to inform their Lordships how 


‘far they represented the sentiments of all 


the weight, and wealth, and intelligence of 
the educated natives of India. It was due 
to the petitioners who had placed the peti- 
tion in his hands, that he should state 
what was its prayer. They adverted to 
the approaching renewal of the East India 
Company's Charter ; they also ealled their 
Lordships’ attention to the present state of 
the finances of India; they impressed on 
their Lordships the necessity of applying 
the most stringent measures of economy 
to the expenditure of the Government 
in Europe and in Asia; they asked for 
the abolition of useless offices, suggested 
the expediency of reducing many of the 
official salaries, and recommended an alter- 
ation in the tenure of certain appointments, 
on the ground that at present India lost 
the services of some of the best officers 
just at the moment when by experience 
and knowledge they were best qualitied 
to fill their situations. They also com- 
plained that, although natives had distin- 
guished themselves in subordinate offices, 
they were excluded from holding the higher 
class of appointments, and prayed their 
Lordships that a more generous construc- 
tion should be practically put on the 87th 
Section of the Act, by enlarging the field 
of employment for the native subjects of 
Her Majesty. They also called attention 
to the necessity of completing the system 
of education by adding to schools and col- 
leges an Asiatic university. They also 
complained of utter neglect shown to the 
Iabeurs of the law, on which high intellec- 
tual powers and a considerable a t of 
revenue had been expended. They called 
for the enactment of a consistent code, 
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and the adoption of general measures for 
further amending the state of the law in 
India. He (Lord Monteagle) wished the 
attention of the Committee upstairs to 
be specially directed to these allegations 
of the petition, because the people of 
India now took a deep interest in what 
took place in this country with respect 
to Indian affairs, and in British legislation 
as affecting their interests, and they were 
now more sensitive than ever with regard 
to the legislation and even the discussions 
of the Imperial Parliament, in England, 
as affecting their rights and interests. 
He wished also to eall their attention to 
the evidence which had been given by the 
late Lord William Bentinck after his return 
to Kngland, when examined before the 
Select Committee on Steam Navigation 
with respect to the growing capacity and 
intelligence of the people of India, which 
were advancing not only in proportion to 
the diffusion of education, but in proportion 
to the development of their material inter- 
ests. This progress could not be arrested or 
even retarded. His Lordship had said that 
‘every indigo and coffee plantation, the 
Glocester mills, the works of every descrip- 
tion moved by steam, the iron foundries, 
the coal mines worked after the European 
fashion, and the other great establishments 
which we see around us in Caleutta, are so 
many great schools of instruction, the 
founders of which are the real improvers 
of their country ;” and he further added 
that, among the causes of progress now so 
rapidly in action to render India so differ- 
ent from what it had been twenty years 
ago, were to be enumerated every com- 
mercial enterprise, every manufacturing im- 
provement, and every extension of agricul- 
ture—all which had tended to improve and 
to expand the capacity of the people of 
India, and to stimulate their desire for 
still further progress and advancement. In 
presenting this petition, he neither sought 
to prejudge the question, or to commit 
himself to a distinct opinion. But he hoped 
that he had convinced the House that the 
subjects he had touched upon were fit sub- 
jects for examination before the Commit- 
tee, and that an inquiry which did not in- 
clude them would be unsatisfactory and 
incomplete. 

Petition read, and referred to the Select 
Committee on the East India Company’s 
Charter. 


House adjourned to Friday next. 
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Mivvres.] Pusiic But.—1° Thames Embank- 


ment. 


THE PORTE AND THE PACHA OF 
EGYPT, 


Mr. ANDERSON said, that for some | 
time past disputes had been pending be- | 
tween the Porte and the Pacha of Egypt | 
which had caused much solicitude in this 
country, as they were considered to involve | 
the tranquillity of Egypt and the safety of | 
the overland route. A report was current | 
that the differences had been arranged; and | 
although he believed that that was correct, 
it would be a great satisfaction to the pub- 
lie to hear it confirmed from an official 
source. He begged, therefore, to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether Her 
Majesty’s Government had received any 
official information of the termination of 
the dispute between the Porte and the 
Pacha of Egypt, and particularly of the 
withdrawal of the proposal by the Porte to 
deprive the Pacha of the power of life and 
death in Egypt. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I have very great pleasure in in- 
forming the hon. Gentleman and the House 
that the differences that have existed be- 
tween the Porte and the Pacha of Egypt 
have terminated. The Government have 
received an official notification of a com- 

lete adjustment having taken place. The 
Porte has conceded to Abbas Pacha the 
power of capital punishment—of life and 
death—for a term of seven years, and the 
Pacha has accepted that compromise as 
perfectly satisfactory. 





THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Sir WILLIAM MOLESWORTH aaid, 
that he wished to ask the Secretary for 
the Colonies whether he would have any 
objection immediately to lay upon the table 
of the House the constitution of the Cape 
of Good Hope as amended by the Legisla- 
tive Council? He desired, also, to call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to another subject. In one of the blue 
books which had been presented to that 
House there was a despatch from the Brit- 
ish Resident in the Orange Sovereignty 
expressing great apprehension lest the emi- 
grant Boers, under Praetorius, beyond the 
Yellow River, should attack the Orange 
Sovereignty; for he stated that if they 
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did, he should have no means of resistance, 
as they would in all probability be exten- 
sively joined by their own countrymen, the 
majority of the farmers in the Orange So- 
vereignty being rebels at heart, while the 
remainder were not to be relied upon. 
This officer further stated that in the event 
of any attack, a very large military force 
ma be required to restore anything like 
peace in the Orange territory, and that the 
cost to this country would amount to an 
enormous sum of money. He had heard it 
reported that these Boers had laid claim 
to the Orange Sovereignty and to Natal, 
had bade defiance to the British Govern- 
ment, and had attacked the native tribes in 
those territories. He wished to know whe- 
ther there was any truth in those reports, 
and if so, what steps Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intended to take ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that- 
the terms in which the hon. Baronet had 
couched the first of his questions would 
rather tend to mislead the House, and 
showed, he theught, that the hon. Baronet 
was himself to some degree under an erro- 
neous impression in respect to the present 
state of the ordinances for establishing the 
colonial constitution. It was true that by 
the last mail copies of those ordinances, 
containing certain alterations and amend- 
ments by the Legislative Council, had been 
sent over; but those ordinances were still 
incomplete, and, in fact, they could hardly, 
strictly speaking, be spoken of as ordinan- 
ces. There were still certain forms re- 
maining to be completed by the Legisla- 
tive Council; and the Governor (General 
Cathcart) was reported to have deferred 
giving his assent to those ordinances until 
after the arrival of the next mail from 
England. Under these circumstances, he 
thought it would be premature to lay the 
ordinances, such as they were, on the table 
of the House. In reply to the second 
question of the hon. Member for South- 
wark, he had to state that the despatches 
lately received afforded no ground for the 
alarming reports to which he had re- 
ferred. 

Sir WILLIAM MOLES WORTH would 
beg to ask the hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire if he had reeeived any in- 
formation bearing out what he (Sir W. 
Molesworth) had stated. 

Mr. ADDERLEY replied that the tenor 
of the information that he had received 
was very much in accordance with what 
had been stated by the hon. Baronet (Sir 
W. Molesworth) himself. 
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THE REV. MR. BENNETT. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I beg leave now to 
put to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the question of which I gave him notice 
yesterday. It will be in the recollection 
of the House that three weeks ago—I be- 
lieve on this day three weeks— I submitted 
to the House a Motion on the subject of 
the Rev. Mr. Bennet’s institution to the 
vicarage of Frome, which resulted in au 
undertaking on the part of the Government 
to inquire into the cireumstances which I 
then brought before the House. As that 
Motion was made three weeks ago, I ho 
the right hon. Gentleman will feel that I 
have not shown any undue haste, and that 
I do not do so now, in asking him whether 
he is prepared to state, on the part of the 
Government, what steps have been taken 
to institute that inquiry, and with what 
result ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I willingly admit that the hon. 
Gentleman is perfectly justified in address- 
ing the question which he has done to Her 
Majesty’s Government. I can only say 
that the attention of the Government to 
the circumstances connected with the in- 
duction of the Rev. Mr. Bennett has been 
unremitting ; and I trust that the hon. 
Gentleman, after my having made that 
declaration, will not at the present moment 
press me further. 

Mr. HORSMAN was very unwilling 
to press the right hon. Gentleman at all ; 
but he could not state any period within 
which he might be likely to give some 
sort of an explanation to the House? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was reluctant to fix any 
particular day; but he expected it would 
speedily be in the power of the Govern- 
ment to communicate something more defi- 
nite to the House. When he was able to 
do so, he would not wait for any inquiry, 
but would voluntarily afford the infor- 
mation. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE, 

Mr. SPOONER rose to move the ap- 

intment of a Select Committee ‘“* to 
Inquire into the System of Education car- 
ried on at the College of Maynooth.” 
The hon. Gentleman, who was evidently 
suffering from indisposition, arising from 
accident that bad befallen him on the pre- 
vious evening, said: Sir, the cireumstances 
under which I rise to address the House 
will, I feel confident, insure for me that 
large and liberal indulgence which this 
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assembly never niggardl ts to those 
who stand in need of it, T Before I enter 
into the immediate consideration of the 
subject I have ventured to bring under the 
notice of this House, 1 beg, Sir, to assure 
those hon. Gentlemen who profess the 
Roman Catholic faith that it is my anxious 
wish, as it will be my earnest endeavour, 
to abstain from saying anything which 
may hurt their feelings or wound their 
consciences. I have no quarrel, Sir, with 
individuals. In the fulness of the Pro- 
testant principle I recognise, and I t 
in every one, to the fullest extent, the right 
of private judgment. My quarrel is with 
the system of education carried on at the 
College of Maynooth. I charge that sys- 
tem with being injurious to society—with 
having a tendency to create immorality, 
and with being completely subversive of 
the true principles of allegiance. To 
these points I propose chiefly to direet the 
few remarks I trust I shall be able to ad- 
dress to the House. But, Sir, while I 
propose to confine myself to these points, 
and abstain from otherwise arguing the 
question, I must, in consistency with my 
known opinions, as also from a sense of 
duty, maintain that the original grant to 
the College of Maynooth was in itself bad 
in principle, and that all the forebodings 
of those who at the time ventured to 

pose it are fully and completely realised. 
I say, moreover, that I believe the system 
taught at that College to be antagonistic 
to the Word of God—that it is a national 
sin, and, therefore, it is my earnest wish 
to see the grant repealed. Thus much, 
I say, for the satisfaction of my own con- 
science, and the declaration of my own 
convictions. But I have no intention to 
provoke a polemical discussion. [ Jronical 
applause from the Roman Catholic Mem- 
bers.] In an assembly constituted as this 
House is, and representing, in religion, as 
on all other questions, so many and such 
various opinions, I canvot but be sensible 
of the great inconvenience of engaging in 
doctrinal disquisitions. I would sedulously 
refrain from the use of any arguments that 
could have such a tendency, and would 
confine my remarks to the policy of the 
measure I am about to impugn. I have 
no doubt that I shall be met at the onset 
by the plausible, but exceedingly falla- 
cious interrogatory, ‘* Why institute an in- 
quiry?’’ And those who put the question, 
will follow it up by the assertion that 
we have had sufficient inquiry already; that 
we know everything about Maynooth that 
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ean be known; and that no purpose of prac- 
tical utility could be attained by another 
investigation. My'answer to such a line 
of argument as that will reat upon as high 
an authority as any that can be possibly 
cited on such a question, the authority of 
no less a man than Sir Robert Peel himself, 
who has stated, in language the most dis- 
tinet and emphatic, that inquiry into the 
system of education adopted at Maynooth, 
was a duty which devolved with peculiar 
and inevitable urgency upon the House of 
Commons. Presently, I will read to the 
House Sir Robert Peel’s own words on 
the subject. Reference is often made to 
the evidence already taken upon this sub- 
ject. 1 can assert, upon the authority of 
my own experience, that this blue book, the 
Eighth Report of the Commissioners on 
Edueation in Ireland, 1827, containing 
the report of the Commissioners appointed 
to visit the College, is very little read, and 
very little known amongst the Members of 
this House. I have made it a point to 
ask many hon. Gentlemen, of all parties in 
this House, whether they had read the 
book, or knew anything whatever of its 
contents; and in no one single instance 
have I received an affirmative answer. I 
have asked many Members, including Ro- 
man Catholic Members, whether they 
have ever read any of the works used 
as class books or standards in the Col- 
lege of Maynooth; and the answer has 
been still in the negative. Nay, I will go 
farther, and assure the House that a tew 
evenings ago, when in conversation with a 
most respectable gentleman, a Roman Ca- 
tholic Member, I quoted in his presence 
one or two passages from the books taught 
at Maynooth, the Gentleman in ques- 
tion expressed his astonishment, and de- 
clared that ‘‘ sueh doctrines were not the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic religion 
—that he, at least, had never heard them 
before—that he entirely renounced them— 
and that if such doctrines were indeed in- 
eulcated in that institution, it was very fit- 
ting that there should be an inquiry;’’ or 
to this effect. 

Not to dwell on these and similar ob- 
servations, which I have often heard from 
Roman Cathvlie Members, I will now pro- 
ceed to submit to the consideration of the 
House the opinion expressed by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, with respect to the obligation 
which devolves on this House to institute 
inquiries into the system of education pur- 
sued at the college of Maynooth, as often 
as it may appear expedient to do so. 


Mr. Spooner 
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Upon the question of inquiry, that high 
authority, Sir Robert: Peel, in 1840, be- 
fore the grant was increased and settled 
by Act of Parliament, thus expressed him- 
self :— 

“He could not agree in the opinion that the 
system of instruction pursced at Maynooth ene 
to be a matter of indifference to the House, 
The system of education was a legitimate matter 
for the consideration of Parliament; and the 
House would abandon its duty, if it were to avow 
the doctrine that, because the grant had been 
continued for thirty years, it was therefore pledg- 
ed to say to Maynooth, ‘ You may inculcate what 
doctrine you please, however injurious to the 
supremacy of the law, and detrimental to the 
established Government and monarchy of the 
empire.’ If an opinion of that kind were 
forward, he, for one, would never concur in it, 
and he thought it should be repudiated by every 
Member of the House. A misappropriation of 
the grant would form a very proper subject of 
inquiry, and if it were proved, the question might 
be submitted to the House, whether on that 
ground the vote ought not to be discontinued. 
If accusations of this sort were made, all he could 
say was, that the recipients of the grant were the 
persons who should show most interest in ehal- 
lenging inquiry, for the of conciliating 
the good will of the public by showing, if such 
was the fact, that the charge was groundless, 
Under such circumstances, so far from inquiry 
being injurious, they should, as he said, be the 
first to challenge it. But, at the same time, he 
should say that nothing but full proof of abuse 
would render it wise in the House of Commons 
to enter into a pledge as to the future, with re- 
spect to this grant. To him, however, it would 
be much more satisfactory to have the ground of 
accusation cut away, and having established that, 
he should be able to give the vote which he was 
about to give with greater satisfaction,” 


The view of the case, thus so powerfully 
atated by Sir Robert Peel, is the one 
which I am especially desirous to press 
upon the consideration of hon. Members 
who profess the Roman Catholie faith. 
I boldly charge that the doctrines taught 
at the Royal College of Maynooth are 
such as Sir Robert Peel has described, 
and that being such, there is a good cause 
for instituting an inquiry. If my charge 
be groundless, there will be ample oppor- 
tunity to prove it so; but if such doctrines 
as I shall presently submit to the consid- 
eration of the House are indeed ineuleated 
at Maynooth, there can be no gainsaying 
the propriety of instituting an inquiry. 
Indeed, I have no doubt that such a pro- 
ceeding will find favour with the educated 
laity of the Roman Catholie persuasion, 
both in England and Ireland; for I am 
persuaded that no educational system which 
is injurious to virtue, or subversive of 
morality has the least chance of being 
received by educated Roman Catholics 
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with other feelings than those of repro- 
bation. 

The Amendment of the hon.. Member 
for Kerry (Mr. H. Herbert) goes the length 
of saying that inasmuch as certain visitors 
have already been appointed by Her Ma- 
jesty to visit the College of Maynooth 
onee every twelve months, and to inquire 
into the government, management, and 
discipline of the said college, there was no 
occasion for any further inquiry. Now, if 
the hon. Gentleman would but look to the 
original Act (48 Geo. III., eap. 145) under 
which the College of Maynooth was founded, 
he will find the 3rd Clause to this effect:— 
‘* Provided always, and be it enacted, that 
the authority of the said visitors shall not 
extend to, or in any way affect, the exercise 
of the Roman Catholic religion, or the re- 
ligious doctrine or discipline thereof with- 
in the said college.”’ [** Hear, woot 
Yes, but by the provisions of the Act pass 
in 1845 these restrictions go to a much 
greater length. I donot think it necessary 
to detain the House by detailing them on 
the present occasion; but if they will but 
read the clauses of the Act to which I 
have referred, as well as the evidence 
given upon the inquiry into the system of 
education taught at Maynooth, I am quite 
sure hon. Members cannot entertain such 
an opinion as is expressed in the Amend- 
ment to which I have referred. 

The objection that this grant to the 
College of Maynooth having been con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament, cannot be 
revoked without a breach of faith, is fri- 
volous in the extreme, and will not endure 
one moment’s examination. Nothing can 
be more absurd or more alien from the 
spirit of the British Constitution than to 
say that there does not reside in the Legis- 
lature a Power to recall its own free and 
unfettered act. If any sacrifices had 
been made by the Roman Catholics—if 
there had been any surrender of privileges 
on their part as the condition of the en- 
joyment of the grant—if they had been 
placed in a different and less advantageous 
position by reason of the grant, from that 
which they had heretofore occupied, the 
case would have been different, and an 
attempt to repeal the Act should neces- 
sarily be accompanied by a measure to 
indemnify the Roman Catholics; but surely 
no constitutional lawyer would say that in 
a case where no such compromise had 
been made, it was not competent for Par- 
liament to review an Act of its own, which 
was found to have worked disadvantage- 
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ously. Surely what was freely given may 
as freely be revoked. 

The power, and indeed the duty, of 
Parliament to do so has been expressed in 
very distinct and powerful language by 
the noble Lord the Member for London, 
who wili be admitted to be as bigh an 
authority on matters of constitutional his- 
tory and principle as any that can be 
found in this House. The noble Lord, in 
the debate of April 3, 1845, has thus ex- 
pressed himself :— 

“I do not mean to argue, as has been done by 
other hon. Gentlemen, the question of compact, 
or whether it would be wise or prudent, after 
fifty years, during which this grant has been made, 
to stop suddenly and to declare that you will 
advance no further sums from the public for 
the purpose of educating the priests of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. But, at the same time, 
I will say, that if you found you were doing that 
which was mischievous to the community, and 
that the religious scruples of the community 
would not allow the continuance of this grant, or 
with reference to the civil and political reasons, 
you found that those you meant to be the teachers 
of religion had become the leaders and condue- 
tors of rebellion ; if, I say, you found, for any of 
these causes, that there was ground sufficient to 
refuse this grant, then I can see no valid reason 
why any compact should restrain you, or why, 
upon strong unds of this kind, the House 
would not be justified in declaring that it would 
give no further allowance.” 


I doubt not but that I shall nevertheless 
be met by some such objection as this— 
“Oh, you are going to commit a breach 
of faith in withdraw.ng a grant that has 
been guaranteed by Act of Parliament. 
You cannot revoke what you have already 
guaranteed.’’ Well, then, I propose at 
Gnee to join issue with those who make 
such an objection, and to contend against 
the principle involved in it. The speech 
of the noble Lord (Lord John Russell), 
which I have just quoted, is a sufficient 
answer to such an objection. 

It cannot be doubted that the contin- 
gency suggested by the noble Lord the 
Member for London has in fact arisen, and 
that ‘‘ the teachers of religion have be- 
come the leaders and conductors of re- 
bellion.”’ I ask, then, whether any man 
in his senses can for a moment deny that 
the priests educated at Maynooth College 
have, from time to time, and especially in 
latter times, recommended resistance to the 
power of the Crown, and invariably en- 
couraged the greatest hostility to the con- 
stitution of Church and State? I ask whe- 
ther they have not said, notwithstanding 
their former professions, that they never 
would rest contented withthe incubus, as 
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they called it, of the Established Church | that in the Act of Union there was a stipu- 
continued? [Cheers.] Well, that factap- lation that certain grants for charitable 
pears, from the cheers of hon. Members op- | purposes should be continued for twenty 





ren at all events tobe admitted. Now, 
will presently show that such a declaration 
is contrary to the oath taken by Roman Ca- 
tholics; that is, contrary to the oath of 
allegiance which is taken by many others 
besides hon. Members, who are sworn at 


the table of this House. Every one knows | 
‘it was not until 1845 that it assumed a 


that it can be proved from history, that two 
at least of the rebellions that have taken 
place in Ireland may be dated since the 
period of the foundation of this College. 
But it might be said that when we grant- 


' years; and though this grant was not spe- 
| cified, yet it was voted, for a series of years 
‘almost annually, but not altogether so. 


Some years were suffered to elapse with- 
out any grant being made. Sometimes it 


happened that the grant was diminished, 


and sometimes that it was increased; but 


more settled character. 

Now, I ask the House to look at what 
has taken place in this House, from time to 
time, in reference to this grant. Will any 


ed this money we knew what the nature of |one say that the grant was not made a 


the morals taught at Maynooth was, and 
to what ae ages the grant would be ap- 
plied, and that, therefore, we have no right 





matter of serious dispute in this House, 
and of resistance on the part of a number 
of its Members? These Members, though 


now to find fault with the College of May- | few at first, no doubt had been gradually 


nooth for carrying out those objects. Now, 
in the first place, I am quite sure that the 
morals taught in Maynooth are anything 
bat well known to the country at large, or 
to the vast majority of the Members of this 
House. I will venture to go further, and 
say that the principal object of founding 
the College was not to teach the Roman 
Catholic religion. If you will look back to 
history you will find that it began by a 
grant of permission to the Roman Catholics 
to educate their own body in their own 
country, rather than te send them abroad 
to be educated. We laid down this clear, 
plain, practical principle for our guidance: 
that the Roman Catholic youth, when sent 
abroad to be educated, learned un-English 
notions; that they learned those principles 
which we believed to be dangerous to the 
spirit of the Constitution, and which tend- 
ed ultimately to the disruption of the mon- 
arehy in this country. The Legislature said, 
** Let the priests be national, let them feel 
that they belong to us, and do not let them 
imbibe those foreign feelings which a foreign 
education must necessarily generate.”’ 
The object, then, was to enable Roman 
Catholics to provide competent means of 
education for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood in their own country, so that they 
might become national in their spirit and 
character, and no longer be imbued with 
those foreign prejudices which a foreign 
education inevitably engendered. But this 
object has not been realised, and the 
Roman Catholic priesthood are, in spirit 
and feeling, more estranged than ever 
from the Government. It is a mistake 
to say, that the grant has become pre- 
acriptive from ancient usage. It is true, 


Mr. Spooner 





increasing up to last year, when, upon the 
question of a small grant being given for 
some annual repairs to the College, I had 
the honour of submitting an Amendment, 
in opposition to the proposal, which was 
only lost by a majority of two. The re- 
jection of that vote was solicited, and all 
but obtained, not on grounds of economy, 
but upon this principle—that in this Pro- 
testant country the House of Commons had 
no right to allocate the people’s money to 
the maintenance of any such an institution 
as the College of Maynooth. The denial 
of the allegation that there could be any 
breach of good faith in withholding the 
grant, is not the only ground on which I de- 
sire to base the present Motion. What is 
contended for is, that in order to justify an 
inquiry it is sufficient that there should be, 
as I maintain there is, fair grounds for be- 
lieving that the doctrines taught at May- 
nooth are injurious to public morals, and 
dangerous to the welfare of the community. 
If the Committee I now move for be grant- 
ed, I will undertake to show that nothing 
can be more pernicious than the moral due- 
trines which are to be found in the class- 
books of Maynooth. 

Surely it is the duty of the House to in- 
quire into these things, and to consider how 
far the anticipations of those who intro- 
duced the Act of 1845 have been realised 
or defeated. On the 3rd of April, 1845, 
Sir Robert Peel said, of the measure he 
then proposed— 

“ It is, I trust, conceived in the spirit to which 
I have referred—a liberal and confiding spirit. 
We have not introduced it without communica- 
tion with the leading ecclesiastical authorities in 
the Roman Catholic Church. It has not been a 
subject of stipulation or contract with them. We 
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have intimated to them our intention, and we 
have every reason to believe that they are satis- 
fied with, and grateful for, the measure.” 

If, then, there has been no stipulation or 
contract on the subject—as, according to 
Sir Robert Peel, there had not—then it is 
clear there can be no breach of contract in 
withdrawing the grant. I will next ask, 
Have the expectations which were enter- 
tained when the grant was made, been ful- 
filled? Have the Roman Catholics met 
the grant in the spirit in which it had been 
given? I think it would not require much 
argument to show that they had not. I 
will again quote from the speech of Sir 
Robert Peel, before referred to, in order to 
show in what spirit the grant was made, and 
the results which were expected from it. 

Sir Robert Peel said— 


“ We are prepared, in a liberal and confiding 
spirit, to improve the institution, and to elevate 
the character of the education which it supplies. 
By improvement, I do not mean such an inter- 
ference with the course of education as would 
poison all the good that one may derive from libe- 
rality. I mean that we should treat that institu- 
tion in a generous spirit, in the hope that we shall 
be met in a corresponding spirit, and that we shall 
be repaid for our liberality by infusing a better 
feeling into the institution, and by insuring a 
more liberal system of instruction.” 


Has the grant, then, been *‘ met in a gen- 
erous corresponding spirit ?”’ 

I maintain that it has not. Now, what I 
maintain is, that the anticipations in which 
the late Sir Robert Peel has indulged on 
this subject, have been one and all falsified; 
that the clergy, so far from being better 
affected towards the Government, because 
of the grant, are more alienated than ever; 
and that the system of education, so far 
from being liberal and scholarly, is nar- 
row and bigoted. When the College was 
first founded, nothing could exceed the feel- 
ings of delight and gratitude with which 
the College of the Propaganda affected to 
regard the liberality of the English Govern- 
ment. The letter of the Prefect of that 
College, conveying also the sentiments of 
the Pope at the time the College was first 
founded, contained many enthusiastic ex- 
pressions of gratitude for the munificence 
of the English Government. It was with 
feelings such as these that the Roman Pro- 

anda affected to regard the foundation 
of the College in 1796; but no gratitude 
has ever been practically exhibited. 

The following is an extract from a letter, 
found at page 44 of the Report of 1827, 
addressed by the Cardinal Prefect of the 
College of the Propaganda at Rome, in 
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1796, when the College was founded, to 
the Trustees of Maynooth :— 

“We experience the deepest fee! ot delight 
and mutual congratulation at prog. Al oie 
conveyed in your letter. The great liberality and 
munificence of your powerful Sovereign will to a 
fpivet. satent Suniel ew with the means of estab- 
ishing a seminary for the education and the train- 
ing of your youth to the sacred duties of their 
religion. Our first duty under the circumstances 
is to render our grateful thanks to the Most High. 
It is also our earnest desire that you will prove by 
your conduct the sense you entertain for 
so signal a benefit. The inmates of the estab- 
lishment should be sedulously admonished to be 
submissive to power and authority, so that no 
feelings of regret can ever be experienced for hav- 
ing conferred upon you such a benefit by every 
suitable means, a duty which we have no doubt 
you will be most sedulous in your endeavour to 
perform.” 


Now that was the nature of the instruction 
that was given by the Propaganda previous 
to the actual foundation of the College. 
Upon the faith of such a spirit being cre- 
ated, the original grant of 1795 was given. 
These were the expectations that were 
then held out. I will now show you that 
the teaching in the College of Maynooth 
has been exactly contrary to the pledge 
thus given by the Propaganda, inasmuch 
as the students are taught that no alle- 
giance was due from them to heretical 
sovereigns. It was laid down in their 
books that every one who is baptized is 
subject to the Church of Rome—that 
there is but one Church, and that the act 
of baptism gives a dominion to that Chureh 
over every baptized individual; and every 
one who rejects that doctrine is a heretic, 
and is to be treated as such. The word 
**heretic’’ has, then, as the House will 
see, a most extensive application, and of 
necessity includes our most gracious Sove- 
reign herself. Thus it appears that the 
grants made were obtained by fraud and 
artifice; and, on that ground alone, I sub- 
mit that there is good ground for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee. I will now 
read some extracts from these books. The 
first subject upon which I will touch is 
that of Oaths. Now, in approaching this 
subject, I must say I do not believe that 
the educated Roman Catholic laity either 
subscribe to or believe in the doctrines 
here laid down. But what answer is that 
to make when I shall prove that they are 
taught in the College of Maynooth? It 
is, then, to inculeate these views that we 
still grant the sum annually of 29,0001. 
It is to support those views that we have 
already raised and expended a much larger 
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sum than any hon. Member in this House 
conceives. An enormous sum has been 
given altogether by us for the teaching of 
these doctrines. 

But to return to the point of oaths. 
What is the doctrine laid down on this 
subject ? I find in Bailly (class-book), a 
Paris edition, 1826, in volume vii., p. 366, 
the following proposition. Bailly says— 

“It is clear that oaths, being made to God 
alone, may be changed for a just cause, or may be 
relaxed by dispensation from a lawful superior ; 
for in this respect vows and oaths are on an equal 
footing.” 

Bailly proves this,dispensing power—first, 
from Scripture, Matt. xviii., ‘‘ Whatsoever 

e shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 

eaven.”” In the Eighth Report of the 
Commissioners before quoted, Professor 
Anglade (p. 171), and Dr, M‘Hale(p. 283), 
both justify this application of Matthew 
xviii. Secondly— 

“This is proved from the universal custom of 
the Church. This power is i gro Ren ne- 
cessary, for the common good of the faithful ; for 
that which was better at one time, and more use- 
ful to their safety, may afterwards become less 
good and less salutary.” 

I will suppose that this country is in- 
vaded by a foreign Roman Catholic Power. 
Why, according to these doctrines, all who 
have sworn allegiance to the Sovereign of 
a Protestant State might be released from 
their allegiance if it came under this de- 
scription. Do you believe that Roman 
Catholics thus taught, feel they owe as 
much allegiance to the Sovereign as Pro- 
testants? I must, however, admit that I 
am in the daily habit of meeting Roman 
Catholic gentlemen whose oath or word I 
would take to be as binding as those of 
any Protestant; but that is not the ques- 
tion. Iam now merely asking them what 
they teach in this College of Maynooth. 
1 am confident that we are as safe in the 
allegiance of the well-educated Roman 
Catholic laity of both countries as in that 
of Protestants, or the members of any 
other Church; but I say that there is an 
ignorant class of Roman Catholics who are 
taught by those very priests who imbibe 
these doctrines. The lower classes in Ire- 
land have no time to think for themselves, 
and, from the nature of their religion, they 
are obliged to receive whatever the priests 
tell them, who are imbued with those prin- 
ciples to which I have referred, as taught 
at Maynooth. Do yoy then wonder that 
the verdicts delivered in Ireland are very 
frequently and notoriously against evi- 
dence ? 
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Give me the inquiry I ask, and you will 

find that I have not in the slightest 
overcharged the picture which I have ven- 
tured to submit to your attention. Now, 
there are stated in the same page twenty- 
four ways of getting out of an oath. 
Surely no confidence can be placed in these 
oaths when we find so many ways laid 
down for evading them. I will not trouble 
the House with reading the whole of these 
twenty-four ways. Bailly, upon Moral 
Theology, in vol. vii., chap. 2, page 343, 
says—*‘* A promissory oath obliges, under 
the penalty of mortal sin, to do that which 
is promised in the oath, unless a legiti- 
mate cause excuses.”” At page 345 there 
is a section with this titlke— ‘* Of the 
causes which hinder or take away the ob- 
ligation of an oath.’’ Of these, seven are 
named; the third is “* The hindering of a 
greater good which is opposed to that pro- 
mised in the oath’’ (which is susceptible 
of a wide ecclesiastical range). The se- 
venth cause excusing is the— 
“ Limitation, either expressed, or even tacitly and 
silently understood, of the intention of the swearer. 
. ... For, inevery oath certain general conditions 
are, from justice and use, included; one of them is, 
‘if you aecept, unless you remit,’ another (con- 
dition) is ‘ saving the right of another.’ ” 


If, then, a religion inculeating doctrines 
like these is growing and abounding among 
us, what security have we for the observa- 
tion and sacredness of Oaths? Now, I 
believe that the Roman Catholic Members 
of this House are ignorant of the existence 
of such doctrines, or they would at once 
repudiate them. I ask you, then, will 
you refuse an inquiry into a system such 
as this, with a view of proving whether 
those charges are correct or not; and if 
they are proved to be true, with a view of 
saying that these things must not and 
shall not be, in this of obeying the voice 
of the whole kingdom, which, ere long, 
will be felt in this House in a manner 
which you will be totally unable to re- 
sist ? 

On this ground, then, I ask you to put 
a stop to this system, before you are com- 
pelled to do so by a pressure from without, 
which it is always dangerous to provoke, 
and which, when provoked, can never be 
successfully resisted. 

I come now to another point, and that 
is the canon law, and the House will re- 
colleet that when Cardinal Wiseman came 
to this country he openly professed that 
his object was to establish that law. Now 
what says Reiffenstuel? [ Cries of ** Who 
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is Reiffenstuel ?”’] The very question now 
asked shows how little hon. Members know 
of the subject, and how necessary the in- 
guiry for which I plead—he is a Lord 

n of the Roman Catholies, and whose 
work on the canon law, Jus Canonicum 
Universum, is a standard book at May- 
nooth—what does he say on the subject of 
oaths? In book 2, sec. 2, page 495, he 
says— 

“In every promissory oath, though made abso- 
lutely, there are understood certain tacit con- 
ditions, as, 1. ‘ If 1 am able ;’ 2. Saving the law 
and authority of my Superior.” 

Observe, this is a part of the canon law 
which Dr. Wiseman is determined to es- 
tablish in this country, and which is now 
taught in the College of Maynooth. Once 
Jet him induce Roman Catholics to believe 
that this law is binding upon them, and 


where, I ask, will you find any security 


for your persons or property, the institu- 
tions of the country, or the existence of 
the monarchy itself? This high authority 
then goes on to say— 

“ It is agreed (among the doctors) that an oath 

is unlawful, and cannot be kept which does not 
reserve the honour of the Apostolic See, because, 
truly, if a just cause arises, the Pope can dispense 
all vows and oaths.” 
Why, “ the honour of the Apostolic See ”’ 
is concerned in putting down all the Pro- 
testant bishops and clergy of the coun- 
try; and that honour would also be con- 
cerned in putting down that spirit of civil 
and religious liberty which, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, finds its most powerful 
support in the Protestant Reformed Church 
as by law established. Yet the House of 
Commons granted the public money to 
teach the ignorant and deluded victims of 
the Papacy that if they had sworn an 
oath which they might conceive to be con- 
trary to the dignity of the Pope, such 
was not binding upon them, and that they 
were released from its obligation. Reitfen- 
stuel proceeds :— 

“ A fourth condition is, if affairs remain in the 
same state; that is, shall not have been essen- 
tially changed. The reason is, that the person 
making oath had no intention of binding himself 
toa thing very difficult, or even improper, such 
as might occur when some remarkable change in 
affairs supervened ; and, therefore, his oath is to 
be so interpreted that it does not extend to 
matters unforeseen and unexpected.” 


Yes, cireumstances might change. They 
who were called heretics might become 
weak, and then the oaths taken by Roman 
Catholics would cease to be binding. Any 
person who reads this work would find one 
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principle pervading it throughout. It was 
this, ‘‘ If you find you are too weak to put 
down heretics, let them alone; bide your 
time; but if circumstances change, and 
you become strong, you are altogether ab- 
solved from your oath of allegiance, and 
you may do your best to destroy heresy 
and heretics.’’ Again I warn you, then, 
if you allow these things to go on little 
by little—if you go on sanctioning these 
principles by granting funds for their dis- 
semination, you will at no far distant day 
have a practical illustration of the trite 
old proverb—‘ E first, eagles after- 
wards.”’ Again, Thomas Aquinas, whe, by 
the Eighth Report, before quéted, is con- 
stituted by the College of the Propaganda 
to be a great final referee in all disputed 
questions, and who, for his extraordinary 
virtues, was canonized a saint by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, in discussing whe- 
ther a prince who was apostate from the 
faith forfeited his dominion over his sub- 
jects, said, that ‘‘ as soon as a prince was 
excommunicated on account of his apos- 
tacy from the faith, his subjects were 
tpso facto absolved from their allegiance.’”’ 
(Tho. Aq. Secunda—Secunde, Quest. xii. 
art. 2.) I will now refer to the question 
of honesty. In the above Maynooth class- 
book, Bailly’s Theclogia Dogmatica et 
Moralis, Paris, 1826, vol. vii., chap. 7, 
p. 435, I find this clause :— 

“Q. How great must be the quantity of the 
thing stolen in order to constitute theft a mortal 
sin ? 

“A. The quantity cannot easily be determined, 
since nothing has been decided on this point, either 
in natural, Divine, or human law.” 


Then, referring to sundry opinions, he 
supposes a distinction of men into four 
ranks seerengenens with the aristocracy, 
the middle class, the working class, and 
beggars; and says— 

“That it has been generally laid down and de- 
termined that, in order to thett being a mortal sin, 
when commiited on persons of the first rank, 50 
or 60 pence are sufficient : with respect to persons 
of the second rank, 40 are enough ; with respect 
to persons of the third rank, 20 or 10; with re- 
spect to the fourth rank, 4, or even 1, if they have 
nothing else to live on. Hence we do not give 
the aforesaid rule as a thing on which you can 
rely with certainty, but it is good, as something 
to guide confessors, all the circumstances being 
(by the confessor) prudently considered.” 


Now, I should like to know if any Gentle- 

man whom I have the honour to address, 

being a merchant or banker, and having 

large sums of money which pass through 

the hands of confidential clerks, would 
Ss 
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desire to see such a rule as this received 
in his warehouse or counting-house—that 
if you steal from a rich man to the amount 
of fifty pence, or any sum below that 
amount, you need not confess nor get ab- 
solution for the offence? Yet, to such a 
rule as that we give the sanction and en- 
couragement of Parliament; and I say 
that we ought at once to rid, of it. 
Once more, I return to “ Reiffenstuel,’’ 
the great expounder of the canon law. 
Concerning heretics bound by the canon 
law, in book 1, tit. 2, page 138, I read— 

** Question 3. Whether hereties are bound by 
ecclesiastical constitutions ? 

“ Answer. That although heretics all over the 
world do, in fact, resist pontifical constitutions, 
nevertheless they are bound to them by law. 
Lugo says it is most absurd for any one to deny 
this. Heretics are bound by ecclesiastical laws ; 
the reason is—that heretics, by baptism and the 
reception of the Christian faith, are now entered 
into the Church and become its members, and 
therefore remain bound by its laws. And truly, 
if heretics are not bound to ecclesiastical consti- 
tutions, the whole penal code of the canon law, 
and of all other constitutions ecclesiastical which 
have been put forth against heretics, are void.” 


According to this we are bound, every one 
of us, as heretics, by those ecclesiastical 
laws which are actually set up now by the 
Pope’s agents in this United Kingdom, 
in antagonism both to the Parliament and 
the Sovereign; and yet this is the doctrine 
for the teaching of which we endow and 
maintain the College of Maynooth. Surely 
no one in this House is prepared to justify 
a doctrine so adverse to the laws of the 
land and the authority of the Sovereign as 
that. Princes are to be sworn to aid ‘the 
Church ” against all heretics. (Reiff. lib. v. 
tit. 7, p. 252.) They are not to permit 
the exercise of their religion—they are 
zealously to exterminate them to the ut- 
termost of their power—they are to be 
sworn to do this :— 

“ But if they shall be unwilling to observe their 
oath, let them be deprived of the honour they 
hold [be ineligible for other honours, be bound 
under excommunication}, and their lands placed 
under an interdict of the Church.” 

And again— 

“If, therefore, a temporal ruler, required and 
admonished by the Church, shall have neglected 
to purge his territory from heretical filth, let him 
be bound by the chain of excommunication by the 
Metropolitan and other com-provincial Bishops ; 
and if he shall have contemptuously refused to 
make satisfaction within a year, let this be signi- 
fied to the Pope, that he may declare his vassals 
to be henceforth absolved from their allegiance to 
es ot give ps as ears | to moay ng who 
without any con on i i 
exterminated ; the heretics from ee sak 
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Hear this, ye who claim to be, par excel- 
lence, the friends and defenders of civil 
and religious liberty. In book 5, tit. 7, 
uestion 6, page 281, of the same au- 
thority, it is asked— 

“Are vassals and servants and others freed 


from any private or individual obligation due to a 
heretic, and from keeping faith with him? (Ze 


fide cidem servanda.) 


“T answer affirmatively. All are so from the 
clear disposition or ordering of the ee 
to the authorities he quotes it thus], ‘‘ They may 
esteem themselves freed, or released ( ), 
from the debt of fidelity or obedience to such a 
person, and of all obligation by any kind of cove- 
nant, though fortified by any sort of affirmation, 
where any one has clearly fallen into heresy.” 

“ No. 311. The conclusion in this case in which 
any one is bound by an oath to a party who has 
fallen into heresy is (referring to authorities) that 
the doctors commonly conclude that the Pope, for 
the cause of religion, can for this fault absolve the 
laity from an oath of fidelity, and from every other 
obligation on oath which previously attached to 
them towards the delinquent. And this, because 
in every promise it is understood, ‘ excepting the 
cause of religion,’ as well as because in such an 
obligation and oath it is tacitly understood.” 


If you place priests imbued with such 
doctrines among an ignorant deluded peo- 
ple, is it a matter of surprise that they 
should be induced to rebel against one 
whom they regard as an heretical sove- 
reign? Reiffenstuel further says— 

“ No. 312. It is inferred that he who owes any- 
thing to a heretic by way of purchase, se, 
exchange, pledge, deposit, loan, or any other con- 
tract, is ipso facto free from the obligation, and is 
not bound to keep his promise, , Or con- 
tract, or plighted faith, even though sworn to a 
heretic.” 


How can our common contracts be deemed 
safe if such laws as these are suffered to 
be promulgated at the national expense ? 
And to this end he decides, ** No. 309, 
that if the heresy is manifest, no declara- 
tory sentence is required,” that is, no 
open denunciation. Such was the doctrine 
taught at Maynooth, and paid for by the 
sanction of this House. Concerning the 
toleration of heretics, lib. 5, title 7, page 
252, this Lord Bacon of this Roman Ca- 
tholics says— 

“ It is asked if the Princes or Governments of 
Catholic States may receive and tolerate heretics 
in their territories, and (tolerate) their rites and 
exercises of religion ? 

“I answer, first, by saying that, ordinarily, 
neither by the common or civil law, nor yet by 
the canon law, are Catholic Princes to tolerate 
heretics in their territories, and much less permit 
the exercise of their rites, or religion, or, rather, 
their false sect ; but are bound most severely to 
repel and expel them from all places. This con- 
clusion is most clearly made known by the text of 
the canon law.” 
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He then quotes the following as a por- 
tion of the canon law :— 


«“ We decree, moreover, that earls, barons, and 


In lib. 5, tit. 7, see. 10, page 301, No. 
451, it is inquired, thirdly— 
* In what manner Princes or other Powers, and 
0 
selves in the case of heresy ; especially case 
rae ae 
uisitors, and by the bishop ¢ 
« T answer, first, that all Princes and secular 
Powers not only are incompetent to take on 
sance of heresy, but rather, if they are inv 
(required) to assist the Bishops as well as the in- 
quisitors, whenever any of them es Ther 
uire, or take process against , 
wm eed, more ter eh 
ishment im by t i or - 
uisitor ; or if the heretics are delivered up to 
them to be punished by the ordinary sentence of 
the law, they are even to punish with death.” 


He answers, secondly— 


“That secular Princes must not defer to exe- 
eute the sentence of Bishops and Inquisitors be- 
cause those Princes have doubts as to the validity 
or justice of them ; and if they demand to see or 
examine the process, the ecclesiastical judge is to 
deny them.” 


And, thirdly, he answers— 


“ That though they may not review or inter- 
fere with the judgment of Inqusitors and —_ 
they may ind ought to catch the heretics 
them.” 


And for all this he quotes the canon law 
and the bulls of Popes (Innocent VIII.) 
as part of it. Ooncerning the immunity of 
the clergy from civil jurisdiction for any 
crimes, theft, adultery, &c., that they may 
commit, in book 2, title 1, seet. 4, p. 12, 
the question is asked— 


* Who is the ordinary judge in criminal causes 
of the Clergy ?” 

“ A, First, in every crime the Clergy must be 
brought before the ecclesiastical judge. The lay- 
man cannot be the ordinary judge of the ¥ 
notwithstanding any custom to the contrary. The 
reason is, asp an secular Ly A has no juris- 
diction over the Clergy, seeing they enjoy a pri- 
vilege of court, and yo exempt from the dtvil 
judge’s jurisdiction. And, above all, should the 
civil. tales proceed in criminal cases the 

, the clerical one would fall bien om 
disgrace and contempt if the secular ju 
are the inferiors of the Clergy in vale should 
take cognisance of their crimes and punish them, 
and thus "se their betters and 
superiors. Certainly, a sentence pronounced upon 
those who are not subject to the judge docs not 
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the greatest number of times—as did he 
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a commenting on the 5th chapter 
tus, in on the 

of Matthew, asks whether there is 
other crime than adultery for which a man 
might put away his wife; and the answer 
is, “ Yes, for the crime of heresy or parri- 
cide, which were worse than adultery.” 

This Maynooth commentator on the Gos- 
pels, which it may be su that the 
students read with more ordinary at- 
tention, further writes on Matt, xiy. 12, 
‘* Heretics are not worthy to be buried like 
others, but rather with the burial of an 
ass.”’ In the very index of this author are 
these references :— 

“ Heretics are like worms or buge—they are 
Sin canennin 20° Wien ee see ealess Say 
to are like ucees—they are 
to be punished with death.” 

Again, on John iv. 9.— 

“ Heretics are more worthy of punishment than 
the heathen are of pity,” : 

I appeal to this House, whether it be 
probable, or even possible, that priests who 
are instructed to receive and propagate 
such laws as these, should be loyal them- 
selves, or make those to be good and loyal 
subjects to a Protestant Queen, who are 
under such guidance and instruction? I 
will now proceed to another branch of this 
Roman teaching for which this country has 
to pay, and of which it may be well said 
that ‘‘ it confines the intellect and enslaves 
the soul.’”’ I will not pollute the ears of 
others, or my own lips, with the filth relat- 
ing to Confession inculeated by the class- 
books at Maynooth, and which, in point of 
fact, if I had not felt myself obliged to 
look through those books, I could not have 
believed there were men to be found who 
would suffer such doctrines to be t. 
I will only make one remark upon this, 
which I ho taken from Bailly, vol. iv. 
page 262-3. It may be said that the 
case now alleged shows caution, and is an 
exception; but what must be the general 
working of a system that requires such 
caution; and does not such an excepti 
prove the rule itself to be corrupt indeed? 
‘* An author, Pictavius, the Theologian, is 
quoted by him, whose advice being useful 
and necessary to young confessors, it is 
well in this place to quote, a few things 
being altered :””— 

“ Penitents are to be questioned only as 
those sins which are most common and 

that class of persons, and are to be 
if they have committed them at all, but 


often have done so; and if they seem 
pre Hass Prot Brigg: Ung Dr ag an ye 
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100 times—for teaches that thus the 
answer more readily. 

““ As to sins against chastity, the confessor 

must interrogate most cautiously, especially lest 
the younger penitents should learn those vices of 
which they are as yet happily ignorant. 
“ Alas! with great grief I say it, I have known 
penitents when on the bed of death, who had 
grown old in crimes against chastity which they 
had not known but from the filthy and incautious 
questions of confessors, who more rightly deserve 
to be called contaminators than confessors.” 


But there is something more to be said 
on this subject. What was the judgment 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, who, speaking 
on the Motion of Sir Francis Burdett on 
the 6th of March, 1827, said— 

«I will own fairly and candidly, that I enter- 
tain a distrust of the Roman Catholic religion. 
I object not to the Catholics on account of their 
faith. For them I have the highest respect. In 
private life I have never made any distinction be- 
tween persons on account of their religion. It is 
a matter of perfect indifference to me whether or 
not a party professes the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation; but if there is added to that doctrine a 
scheme of worldly policy of a marked character, I 
have a right to inquire into its nature, and ob- 
serve its effects upon mankind. Can any man 
acquainted with the state of the world doubt for 
a moment that there is engrafted on the Catholic 
religion something more than a scheme for pro- 
moting mere religion—that there is in view the 
furtherance of a means by which man may ac- 
-_ authority over man? Can we know what 

doctrines of absolution, of confession, of in- 
dulgences are, without a suspicion that those doc- 
trines are entertained for the purpose of establish- 
ing the power of man over the hearts and minds 
of men? What is it to me what the source of 
power is called if practically it operates as such?” 
And now I will appeal to hon. Members to 
say whether, if a man fully opened his 
bosom to another and told him all his sins, 
faults, and transgressions, be they great or 
small, I ask, is not that man who has thus 
confessed to another the slave of that other 
in the very worst sense? Yet that is the 
doctrine which is taught at Maynooth— 
the doctrine of confession. Look at the 
class-books and see if I have overstated 
the matter. What says Bailly on the 
*« Seal of Confession?’’ In vol. iv., 
270, of the Paris edition of 1826, occurs 
the following proposition :— 

“ By natural, by Divine, and ecclesiastical law, 
the priest who receives confession is bound to se- 
erecy.” “ The second part is proved, because the 
priest hearing confession acts as Christ’s substi- 
tute, and personates Christ.” 

Then are recited the punishments of priests 
who divulge confession—ignominy, banish- 
ment, deprivation, death; civil magistrates 
should burn them. He asks, “Is it in no 
case lawful to break the seal of confession ?”’ 


“In no case without the express leave of the 
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party—not even to escape death, nor for the spi- 
ritual or temporal of the penitent, nor to 
cor the Republic (the State or Nation) from 
owever great an evil.” 
These are the doctrines which are taught 
at Maynooth, and which you have allowed 
yourselves to maintain and support. I am 
sorry to be troubling the House with so 
many citations, but I must go through my 
task, and show what is taught at Maynooth, 
which the people of this country are re- 
quired to support, while at the same time 
the Sovereign is required to pledge Herself 
to maintain a Church which denounces the 
doctrines taught at Maynooth as ‘‘ blas- 
phemous fables.”’ ‘The Seal of Confes- 
sion,’’ it is laid down, ‘* was in no case to 
be broken, without the express leave of 
the party.”” Treason may be confessed, 
but the confessor was bound not to reveal 
it. In the year 1845, when the question 
of the increased grant was mooted, a book 
was published by a well-known Roman 
Catholic, Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell, in which 
were given extracts from a petition signed 





p. | 


| by the Roman Catholic Prelates in the year 
|1792, just before the foundation of the 
College. The petition was addressed to the 
| Irish Parliament, and showed a very differ- 
| ent tone of mind on the part of the Roman 
| Catholics from that now exhibited, and 
‘showed also the line of conduct to which 
they pledged themselves. It is for the 
| House to see whether they have observed 
| that pledge. In 1792 the Roman Catholic 
Prelates of Ireland petitioned to this ef- 
feet :— 


“ With regard to the Constitution of the 
Church we are indeed inviolably attached to our 
| own : first, because we believe it to be true, and 
| next, because beyond belief we know that its prin- 
ciples are calculated to make us, and have made 
|us, good men and citizens. But as we find it 
| answers to us individually all the useful ends of 
| religion, we solemnly and conscientiously declare 
that we are satisfied with the present condition 
1 of our ecclesiastical polity. With satisfaction 
| we acquiesce in the Establishment of the National 
| Chureh; we neither repine at its possessions nor 
| its dignities. We are ready upon this point to 
| give every assurance that is binding upon men.” 





In 1808 these assurances were repeated :— 


“ Your Petitioners most solemnly declare that 
they do not seek or wish in any way to encroach 
upon the rights, privileges, possessions, or reve- 
venues appertaining to the Bishops and Clergy of 
the Protestant Religion in the churches com- 
mitted to their charge, or any of them.” 


I ask you to remember the cheers on the 
other side a few moments ago, when I re- 
ferred to the United Church of England 








and Ireland, and then to say how the spirit — 
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evinced by those cheers tallied with the 
tone of that petition of the Irish Prelates 
in 1792, “What is’ become now of not 
wishing to encroach upon the privil 
and possessions of the Established Church? 
Have we not heard it stated in this 
House that nothing would satisfy the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland until the re- 
venues of the Church were taken from it, 
and distributed amongst them ? 

Again, Dr. Collins, afterwards made 
bishop, stated that there was not’ the 
slightest disposition on the part of the 
Roman Catholics to disturb or dispossess 
the Protestant Hierarchy; that he could 
make the most solemn declaration to that 
effect, and could undertake to say that not 
a single Roman Catholic Clergyman would 
contradict what he averred, namely, that 
they had no wish whatever to disturb the 
Protestant Establishment and the existing 
arrangements of Church property, and that 
if the Roman Catholic disabilities were re- 
moved they would acquiesce in those ex- 
isting arrangements. [ Mr. E. Macdonnell’s 
Appeal, 1845, p. 17. 

Such were the opinions and sentiments 
circulated and believed with reference to 
the Roman Catholics at the time that the 
question of the removal of their disabilities 
was agitated; and relying upon which, 
and the arguments founded upon them, I 
supported their removal in the year 1829. 
I thought the arguments of Mr. Canning 
unanswerable at the time of the question. 
That great statesman said—‘‘ When you 
keep the Roman Catholics out of Parlia- 
ment because you say they are not bound 
by an oath, what is it keeps them out of 
Parliament but their being bound by an 
oath?” and Mr. Canning added to the effect, 
‘*and if an oath is sufficient to keep them 
out of Parliament, why do you doubt that an 
oath would be sufficient to direct their con- 
duct when in Parliament?’ That argu- 
ment appeared to me unanswerable at the 
time. But this is now fully explained; 
this problem is solved by the construction 
ut upon the nature of an oath by the 
books already referred to, which teach 
that an oath is binding only till cireum- 
stances change, or till it becomes the in- 
terest of the ‘‘ superior”’ that it should be 
broken. But how has the favour then be- 
stowed been since regarded, and to what 
use has it been applied? In the address 
of the Seeretary of the Catholic Defence 
Association to the Catholic Electors of 
Ireland, which was lately published, the 
following oceurs in reference to 
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elsewhere by the noble Lord at the head 
of the Administration. It is impossible 
for me to read the document signed by 
my near and dear relative without the 
most painful emotions. I ‘him with 
respect because I believe he is honest in 
his convictions, and I earnestly trust that 
he will yet be recovered to the true and 
sound religious principles in which he was 
educated. Mr. Henry Wilberforce thus 
writes :— 

“These, then, are our crimes. The Pope has 
taken the steps which he thought necessary for 
the spiritual benefit of the Catholics in England, 
and we and our Clergy have disobeyed a law 
which we could not have obeyed without denying 
our God and our faith. 

“But observe, Lord Derby is ‘ disappointed ;’ 
he expected that these things would have been 

revented by the fruits of the endowment of 
ynooth. 

“He is ‘disappointed!’ When he agreed to 
endow Maynooth he expected that in considera- 
tion of this endowment the Supreme Head of the 
Catholic Church upon earth would abandon the 
measures which he thought necessary for the 
good of the Catholic Church. 

“ He really believed, it seems, that he could 
buy the holy Roman Church to abandon her own 
principles and duties, and that not in Ireland 
only, but in other countries, for the sum of 
26,0007. per annum to the College of St. Patrick, 
Maynooth. 

‘« This is the exact price at which he valued the 
holy Church throughout the world. 

“It is strange that with history before him he 
should have dreamed that the Catholic Church 
could be bought at any price ; stranger still, that 
he should suppose any men, however base, would 
sell it for a bribe so contemptible. 

“He values the consciences of rulers and mem- 
bers of the whole Church throughout the world at 
the sum of 26,0001. 

“ But he is as much disappointed by the fruits 
of the endowment in Ireland as at Rome. 

“ He expected the Catholic clergy of Ireland 
would have obeyed the law, and they have open! 
refused obedience to the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. 

“Who are they who have disobeyed this law? 
The archbishops and bishops of Ireland. ‘They 
have treated it as they were in duty bound, simply 
as if it did not exist.” 

Was not that a declaration showing how 
the expectations even of the majority of 
Parliament bad been defeated. Was it not 
clear from that statement that the favours 
already conferred on them were fraudu- 
lently obtained in order to entrap us, and 
to turn the gift bestowed against the hand 
that presented it? In the speech of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) on the Papal 
aggression last year, the noble Lord clearly 
showed that the relations between the Ro- 
man Catholics and the people of this coun- 


try were wholly changed, that the cireum- 
stances were p or , and that something 





some observations which had been made 


should be done to stop that aggression. In 
a letter also which the same noble Lord 
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(Lord J. Russell) had addressed previously 
to the Bi of Durham, the same senti- 
ments prevailed. For that letter I heart- 
ily thanked the noble Lord in this House; 
but, alas! it was but a letter. It would 
appear, too, from a letter addressed by 
a , ssl Catholic prelate, Dr. M‘Hale, 
that the Irish Members were in future 
not merely to canvass their constituencies, 
but in the first instance to conciliate the 
Pope’s Irish bishops ; and that letter con- 
tained the following passage :— 

“As our holy religion has been recently sub- 

jected to penal enactments at once injurious and 
insulting, no person should be permitted to aspire 
to the representation of our counties or boroughs, 
but one who will be prepared strenuously and per- 
severingly to vindicate our religion from such 
hostile as well as impolitic legislation.” 
The subject is not at all exhausted, but I 
will not weary the patience of the House, 
or trespass any longer upon its attention. 
I have shown, I think, that by supporting 
this grant you are giving aid and encou- 
ragement to a religion which is subversive 
of morality, dangerous to the existence of 
the social compact, and is in direct oppo- 
sition to the observance of dutiful allegi- 
ance to the Sovereign. The Papal ag- 
gression has opened the eyes of the people 
of this kingdom, and from one end to the 
other they are urging you to resist that 
system. They now see that the rebellion, 
contumacy, and disloyal conduct of Ire- 
land are in perfect accordance and full 
consonance with the doctrines inculcated 
at Maynooth. To you, the Irish Opposi- 
tion Members, I would say it is your 
bounden duty to consent to the inquiry. 
If I am wrong, you are right, and a full 
and fair inquiry will enable you to vindi- 
cate your system from the charges I have 
made against it. I fear not, I hesitate not, 
to say that every word I have advanced 
is capable of proof. I challenge you to 
disprove it if you can. But the people of 
this country will not be satisfied unless a 
full inquiry takes place before a Committee 
of their own House, fairly and impartially 
chosen. I therefore move, Sir— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the system of education carried on at 
the College of Maynooth,” 

The Marquess of BLANDFORD, in 
seconding the Motion, said: I do not mean, 
Sir, to enter upon the various details of 
the subject which my hon. Friend has so 
ably treated at lengtlt ; but there are one 
or two subjects which have not been 
touehed on—not embodying details, but 
principles, and to which I wish briefly to 
refer, I know that @ proposition of this 
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nature may be thought by some to have 
emanated from a party out of doors, hold- 
ing narrow sectarian views ; but, deeply as 
I feel on this measure, and fully im 

as I am with the necessity of a full and 
efficient inquiry into all the facts, I beg to 
say I have no connexion with any one 
party or other in the matter. There may 
have been an expression of public opinion 
out of doors ; but in that expression I have 
taken no part, reserving to myself the 
portunity of expressing my opinions with 
the walls of this House, The subject has 
undoubtedly been most ably dealt with by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Warwiek- 
shire; and his statement leads to this one 
only conclusion—that if the facts are true 
which he laid before the eonsideration of 
the House, there is but one inference to 
be drawn, and that is, the House is bound 
to repeal the grant to Maynooth. It is 
because I have that object in view—be- 
cause I advocate the absolute and uncon- 
ditional repeal of the grant to Maynooth, 
that I now second this Motion. I have 
weighed this question most carefully, and 
my conviction is that the repeal of this 
grant is necessary, as a portion of that 
wise and constitutional policy which is re- 
quired by the interests of the State, [I 
was one of those Members who supported 
the late Sir Robert Peel in 1845, in voting 
for the increased t to Maynooth. If 
at that time I did not entertain the strong 
opinions I now do, it was owing to the ab- 
sence of a full inquiry into the true nature 
of the Roman Cathole religion. But if I 
had even felt inelined to doubt the policy 
of that measure, still I and those who 
voted with Sir Robert Peel on that occa- 
sion were placed in an exceptionable po- 
sition. Sir Robert Peel was not intro- 
ducing a new measure, but a peculiar 
Amendment, required, as it was thought 
at the time, of a policy which dated from 
before the Legislative Union between Eng- 
land and Ireland. It was stated then by 
Sir Robert Peel that three courses were 
open for consideration in the matter ; either, 
through respect to conscientious scruples, 
to repeal the grant altogether; or to leave 
it in its then inefficient state ; or to increase 
it, and thus make an attempt to conciliate 
the Roman Catholies of Ireland. I regret 
to say we were then mistaken in the views 
we then entertained. I admit the late Sir 
Robet Peel entertained high, noble, and 
generous feelings upon that occasion: it 
was 4 feeling which was participated by 
other statesmen equally conseien- 
tious, and illustrions as he was. They 
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were mistaken ; and there are instances of 
men equally illustrious having been equally 
mistaken, In 1792, when the French con- 
stitution was first promulgated, Mr. Fox, 
then a Member of this House, said of it, 
that it appeared to him as a dawn of light 
bursting in upon the darkness of despotic 
France; and he said—little apprehending 
the evils that were to follow—that_ he be- 
lieved that constitution to be the most 
splendid edifice of freedom ever reared 
upon foundations of human integrity. But 
everything pertaining to that period was 
seen in a juster light by the sounder and 
more sober judgment of Burke. Again, 
another instance of an illustrious man, 

ually mistaken, was presented in 1813, 
when Mr. Canning, I think, introduced a 
Bill to remove the Roman Catholic disa- 
bilities. Looking to the success of that 
measure, and actuated likewise by the most 

enerous motives (but still mistaken), Mr. 

anning said—- 

“ To pause now—to ret now—would be 
to descend from the pinnacle on which we are 
now placed, and which commands a view of the 
affection, the harmony, and the gratitude of our 
Roman Catholic subjects—would be to lose all 
the ground we have gained. That ground once 
lost will not be easily recovered. There is a tide 
in the affairs of man, upon the summit of which 
we are now riding towards the accomplishment of 
our object. The hands of Protestant and Catholic 
are outstretched to meet each other, and nearly 
touching.”—{ 1 Hansard, xxvi. 75.] 


Those were the honest views of that illus- 
trious man ; and he was mistaken. After 
such remarkable instances of erroneous 
views held by men of gigantic intellect, we 
may well pause in pursuing a policy even re- 
commended by a statesman in whose judg- 
ment we should be naturally inclined torely. 
In connexion with this view of the subject, 
I may observe that the people of this coun- 
try. no doubt are desirous of extending the 
boon of education to their fellow-subjects 
in Ireland; but let us see how the boon 
has been received. I must say it is my 
solemn conviction we shall never be able 
to carry out the views which we desire to 
effect, The three modes adopted were 
these: In the first instance we have the 

t to Maynooth, instituted in 1795, 
when the French Revolution was terrify- 
ing all Europe. It was made for the pur- 
pose of providing education for the Irish 
priests at a time when they could not ob- 
tain it elsewhere, and with a view to intro- 
ducing a better spirit amougst them. The 
memorial of the Roman Catholic Prelates 
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College, 
wish to with other statemen 
which I also desire to read to the House. 
It was as follows :— 
“ that piety, learning, and 
tion would be thereby essen nary mde 2 
Excellency’s memorialists are incl to under- 
take the establishment of proper places for the 
education of the Catholic in their commu- 
nion ; and it being believed by counsel that his 
jesty’s Royal licence is necessary in order 


for that purpose, they humbly beg leave to solicit 
sees avonuign; ties bo aalk Sodas te 
10us Ww 

grant his Royal licence for the endowment of 
a cmprcniayang agy  N 

oun, ns to man 
Snannliochecinnat in hie hingdom under eccle- 
siastical superiors of their own communion.” 
In 1799 the Roman Catholic Prelates, in 9 
petition, expressed the opinion that— 

“A more faithful attachment to Government, 

and a more dutiful submission to the laws, must 
be naturally looked for from the zealous exertions 
of instructors, who, by the inculeation of those 
important duties, must feel themselves urged by a 
strong impulse of gratitude to enforce and illus- 
trate the general principles on which those duties 
are founded.” 
I will just compare that statement with a 
passage from an edition of a Dublin news- 
paper, which contained an extract from 
the Tablet, embodying a letter which, I 
believe, is authenticated as having been 
written by the late Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (the Earl of Clarendon) to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury. Let us see the result of 
the policy of 1799 and of 1848. Lord 
Clarendon is there assumed to have written 
as follows :— 

“It is very true that the Pope ordered the 
clergy not to meddle in politics ; this he did in 
1847, in the same rescript in which he condemned 
the Colleges. The second part was received with 
reverence, as hostile to the Government; and the 
first was obeyed by the clergy ing headlong 
into the revolutionary movement of ’48, when no- 
thing saved them except their belief in the impar- 
tiality of the Government—in which they were 
quite right, because if the legal evidence of their 
guilt been as strong as its moral certainty, 
several of them would now have been along with 
their fricnds in exile in Van Diemen’s Land.” 
That shows the result of the first measure. 
Now let us see the effect of the second 
measure—that of founding the Queen’s 
Colleges. To that measure I am not hos- 
tile; I only put the matter forth to show 
the spirit in which that measure has been 
received by the Roman Catholic clergy, 
In moving for leave to bring in the Bill for 
their cookin, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Ripon (Sir J. Graham) 
told us that that measure would conduce 





to the order and concord of that country. 
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But are the Roman Catholics allowed to 
participate in the benefits of these institu- 
tions? I hold in my hand a letter of Arch- 
bishop Cullen’s to the clergy of the arch- 
diocese of Armagh, referring to these col- 
leges. Archbishop Cullen says— 

“I know that attempts have been made to 
lessen the effect of the salutary admonitions con- 
tained in the solemn and authoritative documents 
published by the Synod of Thurles, and that cer- 
tain anonymous memorandums and irrelevant 
statements have been industriously circulated to 
disturb the public mind. Such devices are not to be 
attended to, and will have no lasting effect. The 
admonitions of the synod are clear and decisive; 
and in full conformity with the rescripts of the 
Apostolic See. All Catholic parents have been 
warned of the ‘ grievous and intrinsic dangers’ of 
the institutions ; they have been called upon ‘ to 
save their children from their influence ;’ the ter- 
rible account has been announced to them which 
they shall have to render to Jesus Christ for the 
souls purchased by his blood if they betray these 
little ones, who are so precious in his sight, into 
grievous dangers, or suffer them to be perverted 
by a corrupt system of instruction.” 


Owing to this address to the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, what is the position in which 
the people of Ireland are placed? Does it, 
as the right hon. Member for Ripon said, 
conduce to order and harmony among the 
people, when families and society at large 
are thus divided against each other—when 
Roman Catholics are driven to the alterna- 
tive of obeying the Church and abstaining 
from the blessings of education, or incur- 
ring the peril of being excommunicated by 
their clergy? I now come to the third me- 
thod adopted for the education of Ireland 
—the national system of education. The 
scheme was brought forward on the same 
principle, and emanated from the same 
noble and generous motives. For my own 

art, I must say, I disapprove of the plan. 

hese schools may have effected some good 
—all education is to a certain extent pro- 
ductive of good; and any education is bet- 
ter than no education at all. But how is 
this system treated by the Romish clergy ? 
These are not the words of Archbishop 
Cullen, but they are the opinions of a 
French prelate, whom he quotes in confir- 
mation of his own views. Speaking of the 
national system of mixed education in 
France, he says— 


“ The rock I allude to is that indifference in 
matters of religion which is practised in public, 
and, as it were, in an official manner, in certain 
educational establishments. In these houses, he- 
resy and Catholicity, have, without hesitation, 
been placed in presence of each other—there is a 
temple for one, and altars for the other—one por- 
tion of the youth is obli to receive instruction 
in the true faith, the o an heretical teaching. 


The Marquess of Blandford 
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What disastrous impressions must not be 
duced on the yet scarcely awakened reason of the 
Catholic youth by this even-handed favour, or 
rather by this indiscriminating indifference, with 
which creeds the most opposite have been treated ? 
What value will he attach to the dogmas and prac- 
tices of his worship when he will know that under 
the same roof and same protection these dogmas 
and these practices are represented to some of his 
fellow-students as so many superstitions ?” 
These are the opinions entertained of our 
endeavours to afford the means of instruc- 
tion to the people of the sister island. 
The nature of the grant to Maynooth is 
peculiar and exceptional. It is different 
from the grant to other religious bodies. 
Those grants are for the most part for the 
support and endowment of the clergy. 
We educate in that establishment the 
priests of a Church which is not our own, 
and over whose future actions we have no 
control. We give the Regium Donum to 
the Presbyterian Protestants of Ulster, it 
is true, but that is for the endowment of 
the Presbyterian clergy; but the grant to 
Maynooth is not for the support and en-. 
dowment of a Church, but for the educa- 
tion of a clergy who may be sent to all 
parts of the world to propagate Roman 
Catholic doctrines at the expense of the 
people of this country. Under these cir- 
cumstances, therefore, I give, most unhe- 
sitatingly, my support to the Motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Spooner). I call on the 
House to institute an inquiry into the sys- 
tem, and eventually—as [ think they must 
—to repeal an endowment which is repu- 
diated by the people of the country of all 
political creeds — Conservative, Liberal, 
Free-trader, and Protectionist. A system 
against which you had in 1845 ten thou- 
sand petitions and a million and a half 
of signatures, and against which, in the 
present Session, you have had no fewer 
than 500 petitions. I call upon the House, 
therefore, to grant the Motion of my hon. 
Friend, and in so doing to take the first 
step towards the repeal of a measure re- 
pugnant to the feelings of the people of 
this country, opposed to their conscientious 
religious convictions, and repudiated even 
by the very persons whom we desire to 
benefit. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed, to 
inquire into the system of Education carried on 
at the College of Maynooth.” 


Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY havin 
listened with great attention to the speec: 
of the noble Lord (the Marquess’ of 
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Blandford) was perfectly astonished at 
the conclusion at which the noble Lord 
had arrived. There was not a line of the 
noble Lord’s speech which did not prove 
that no inquiry was needed, and that the 
House already possessed sufficient grounds 
to justify the repeal of the Maynooth grant. 
Every one of the reasons which had been 
assigned by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner) and the noble 
Lord for an inquiry, was fatal to the object 
of their Motion. It was evident, there- 
fore, that in making it they were not 
sincere. The Motion had heen shaped 
with a view to the necessities of the Minis- 
try, and had been formed into a sort of 
couch to soften the fall of their friends 
from the high principles they professed 
when out of office. The hon. Member first 
gave notice, so long ago as February last, 
of a Motion on the subject of the May- 
nooth grant—the object of the hon. Mem- 
ber and his friends being to create a little 
political capital out of the subject. But 
when he found the present Government 
unexpectedly in the possession of office, he 
backed out of his original Motion ; and it 
was only by the derisive cheers of his op- 
ponents that he was forced to bring the 
subject forward at all even in its present 
weakened form. It was, therefore, that 
he had given notice of an inquiry into a 
matter that, according to himself, needed 
no inquiry at all. The hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion was open to another objection. 
It referred to the Maynooth grant only. 
But he (Mr. C. Anstey) felt that the at- 
tention of the House should be called to 
all similar grants, whether for Catholic or 
Protestant purposes. He grounded his opin- 
ion upon this principle, that the House had 
no moral right, althuugh they might have 
the legal power, to appropriate for such pur- 
poses as those grants contemplated the 
money of the people. They had no right 
to apply money collected by taxation of 
the Ramis Catholics to Protestant pur- 
poses. On the other hand, they had no 
right to require the Protestant taxpayer 
to submit to have his money appropria- 
ted against his will for the support of the 
Rowman Catholic College of Maynooth. It 
was no doubt considered a great outrage 
against the conscience of a Protestant to 
have his money applied to the propagation 
of what he deemed to be idolatry. How 
great was that burden upon the Protestant 
conscience, no man could tell. Similar also 
must be the feelings of the Roman Catho- 
lic who saw his money applied without his 
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consent to the s of an ecclesiastical 
establishment of the Protestant 

But such were the natural effects of impo- 
sing such charges upon the Consolidated 
Fund. His object, therefore, was to ask 
leave to bring in a Bill to repeal all these 
charges upon the taxes of the country. In 
doing so, no doubt, he should detach from 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Spooner) all 
those voluntaries whose sentiments the 
hon. Gentleman pretended now to repre- 
sent. It was very true that the table was 
eovered with petitions against the May- 
nooth grant; bat those petitions were not, 
for the most part, imbued with any sec- 
tarian doctrine. They were from persons 
who regarded it a violation of the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty to be called upon 
to pay towards the support of a religious 
establishment from whose tenets they dis- 
sented. He considered the Motion of the 
hon. Member to have been brought for- 
ward for a purpose not openly avowed, 
although it was sufficiently transparent. 
It was no doubt intended as a sort of ¢ couch 
to assist hon. Gentlemen in their fall from 
the great principle on which they had origi- 
nally stood, down to the uneasy level of 
modification which they had since found it 
expedient to seck. But who were they who 
wished to avoid those consequenees which 
were so much apprehended by the hon. 
Gentleman? Certainly not Her Majesty's 
Ministers. They were represented by 
their Premier—a man of high honour, 
of great chivalry, and of sterling worth. 
When the Earl of Derby was Lord Stan- 
ley, and in another place assisted in 

ing, in 1845, the very Act which he (Mr. 
C. Anstey) now sought to expunge from 
the Statute-book, that noble ‘Lord opposed 
a similar Motion for inquiry into the sys- 
tem of education pursued at Maynooth, al- 
though it had been proposed as an essential 
preliminary to the passing of the Bill 
through the House of Lords. On the 4th 
of June, 1845, Lord Stanley thus expres- 
sed himself—‘ He anticipated that the 
Amendment proposed was not intended as 
a substantial Amendment.”” Well, so he 
(Mr. C. Anstey) now thought that the 
present Motion was hot intended as a sub- 
stantial Amendment, and for the same 
reason which Lord Stanley gave. For 
Lord Stanley said— 


“The real question was, would their Lordships 
accept or reject'the measure ? [He had conceived 
it was so, because, in the first place, the inquiry 
would be utterly useless. It would be useless, on 
this account, if on no other, that in the sense in 








possi- 
ble result of that inquiry would alter votes 
they were about to give. They might prove that 
doctrines, more or 


of a Church antagonistic to their own; and the 
avowed and declared that this en- 
dowment was granted to Maynooth for the pur- 
pose of instructing, in doctrines from which they 
differed, the priesthood of a population whose 
ereed was not that which they themselves pro- 
If the inquiry were useless, it would not 
be merely useless. If they entered upon that 
inquiry—if, in prosecuting it, they called before 
them the various officers of the College, and the 
evidence which noble Lords were prepared to pro- 
duce for the purpose of proving that this or that 
objectionable was to be found in the text- 
books used at Maynooth, or that this or that doc- 
trine or principle was there inculeated—the only 
result of such inquiry would be an incessant, con- 
stant, and daily increasing acerbity, and an exag- 
ion of all the religious rancour and animos- 
which remained between different portions of 
the community. But in regard to the question 
whether it was right or wrong to continue the en- 
dowment to Maynooth, in his opinion such an in- 
quiry would be useless. They had the right to be 
satisfied that the principles of Maynooth were not 
at variance with the civil rights and duties which 
were owing to the country, and the allegiance that 
was owing to the Crown. But was there any 
noble who would say that he knew and be- 
lieved that Maynooth did not uphold and main- 
tain the doctrine of allegiance to the Crown ? 
No one asserted so,”—[ 3 Hansard, lxxxi. 108.] 


Such was the language of Lord Stanley 
in 1845, And so he (Mr. Anstey) thought it 
would be most imprudent to set Parliament 
upon a fruitless inquiry at the very end of 
its existence, when it would be impossible 
to bring any such inquiry to a close. So 
also, and for the same reasons which Lord 
Derby had stated, he did not now believe 
the hon. Gentleman to be sincere. Another 
reason, and it was a strong one, which in- 
duced him to advocate the withdrawal of 
all these grants, was, that so long as they 
continued, they would have persons like 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
for ever stirring up religious strife, and 

ing into the contest all the bitterest 
ingredients of polemical acerbity. He did 
not propose his Amendment with the view 
of retaliating on the hon. Gentleman, but 
to affirm a great principle, which was mak- 
ing much way in this country, and even in 
Ireland ; for there were many Roman Ca- 
tholies in that country who were as steady 
friends of the voluntary principle as the 
ht gpg sr aerrnmmlie believed that 

great principle w yet be recog- 
nised, if ee re. wi the present Parlia. 
ment, at least at no distant day. He con- 


Mr. C. Anstey 
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fined his Motion to grants which were in 
consimili casu with the Maynooth grant, 


.| that was to say, to endowments 


perma- 
nently supported out of the public funds 
and imposed by Act of Parliament. But 
there were also annual votes which he 
should oppose whenever they were pro- 
posed, because he was anxious to give 
the widest application to the principle for 
which he contended. If he succeeded, 
the relief to the House itself would be 
great. It would take away the ever re- 
eurring occasion for the House to concern 
itself with these miserable questions of 
polemics. He would like to see Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers taking this wider view of 
the question—not that which was taken 
by the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire. If they disapproved of the May- 
nooth endowment, let them withdraw it, 
But, at the same time, let them withdraw 
the vote from the Presbyterians of Ireland, 
called the Regium Donum; the grants in 
aid of bishops and clergy in communion 
with the Established Chureh in various 
parts of the British dominions; the grati- 
fications to chaplains of Ambassadors; and 
all similar items of expenditure. In short, 
let them not confine their view to the grant 
to Maynooth, but embrace every other 
grant of the same kind. He should test 
the principles of Government in this mat- 
ter by pressing the entire Amendment to 
a vote. It would be for them to accept 
or reject it. At all events, he sh 
have discharged his duty. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice. 

Amendment proposed— 

* To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘ this House will resolve itself into a Committee, 
for the purpose of considering of a Bill for repeal- 
ing the Maynooth Endowment Act, and all other 
Acts for charging the Public Revenue in aid 
of cuolasiadiledl oF religious purposes,’ instead 
thereof.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD wished to say a 
few words, for he felt that he was in a pe- 
culiar position, having to differ from a con- 
siderable number of those who were his 
most strenuous supporters in 1847, In 
voting against the Motion of his hon. 
Friend, and in favour of the Amendment, 
he did not intend to affirm his admiration 
of the college of Maynooth. He was quite 
as much opposed and had quite as strong a 
dislike to the endowment of that college as 
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the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Spooner), He was as much indis- 
posed as that hon. Member to propagate 
error at the expense of the State; and he 
would not be an honest Churchman if he 
did not make the declaration that they 


were pro ing error by the grant to 
Maynooth; but he would not lend himself 
to an invidious attack on a small endow- 
ment given to Roman Catholics, while they 
left unchallenged and untouched the larger 
revenues of the Irish Protestant Church, 
He believed that the hon.’ Member for 
North Warwickshire was, though involun- 
tarily, putting a delusion — the le 
of this country. The hon. Member's Mo- 
tion was simply for an inquiry; but the 
country understood it to be for a repeal of 
the grant; and the House should recollect 
that, while there had been hundreds of pe- 
titions against the grant, there had not 
been a single petition in favour of inquiry. 
Every one of the petitions was founded 
upon the interpretation put on the hon, 
Gentleman’s notice, that he was in favour 
of the repeal of the grant. Now, he con- 
fessed, he was disposed to agree with the 
hon, Member for Kerry (Mr. H. Herbert) 
as to there being no necessity whatever for 
inquiry, for he thought that under the Act 
of 1845 Government had full visitatorial 
wers, and he hoped they would use them. 
he hon. Member for North Warwickshire, 
whose chief characteristic—though not his 
best, as those who knew his private virtues 
well knew—was his inflexible intolerance 
towards those who differed from him, talk- 
ing about the injury done to the consciences 
of the people of this country by taking 
their money for the purpose of propagating 
error. He wished his hon. Friend wou 
also bear in mind that a very large portion 
of the people of Ireland felt just the same 
pressure upon their consciences as he felt 
upon his, in having to support the Protes- 
tant Church. Ile could not help saying, 
that he thought it was with an exceedingly 
bad ¢ that a member of the Chureh of 
Eng found fault with such a grant as 
this; and as extracts had been read that 
night from various speeches, perhaps the 
House would allow him to read one from 
speech made in 1845, which would illus- 
trate what he meant by the expression— 
** bad grace’’—better than any words that 
he sca employ. Mr, Macaulay eloquently 
said— 
“ When I consider with what magnificence reli- 
and science are surrounded in our Universi. 
I call to mind their long streets of 
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on the tables, the cheer of kitchen, 
oceans of excellent ale in the buttery ; and 
all 
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ward III., of Henry VI., of Ma’ 
and Margaret of Richmond, of W: 
ham, of Archbishop Chichely, and of 
Wolsey ;—when I remember what we ha 
from the Roman Catholic religion, 
lege, New College, Christchurch, and my 
Trinity—and when I look at the miserable 
the-boys Hall’ we have given them in 
ask myself if we, and if the Protestant 

not disgraced by the comparison ?”—[ 3 Hansard, 
Ixxix, 648, ] 

Now, it was eg these grounds that he 
(Mr. Scholefield) should oppose the Mo- 
tion. He was as anxious as the hon. Gen- 
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dowment, but he told him distinetly that 
he believed the Motion with which he ¢on- 
eluded was nothing but a contrivance of 
political cowardice, seeking to undermine 
that whieh he had not the courage man+ 
fully to attack. 

Mr, WALPOLE: I think it right, Sir, 
on the part of Her rg ete Government, 
to state early in this discussion the course 
we intend to take with regard to the ques- 
tion now before us; and I will endeavour 
to do ‘so without exciting any of those 

lemieal asperities to which the hon. and 
earned Member for Youghal (Mr. CG. An- 
stey) has adverted, e must all of us 
a that this is a question of no ordinary 
dificulty and aidieasy. Whether we re- 
gard it in its political, or whether we regard 
it in its social and moral bearings, the 
question necessarily and inevitably touches 
the tenderest parts in some of the warmest 
feelings of the people of England—feel- 
ings to which recent events have given — 
greater effect, so far as relates to their 
religion. Under these circumstances, I 
own I approach this question with the ut- 
most caution and forbearance; but ap- 
-_ it, I think, pric because, in 
the first » it is ly brought 
us; and oH second, it has taken 
hold of the public mind of the 
this country that we cannot, and 
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not, avoid approaching it if we would. To 
the question proposed by my hon. Friend 
the Member for orth Warwickshire (Mr. 
Spooner), the hon. and learned Member 
for Youghal has proposed an Amendment; 
suai t wish to dispose of this Amend- 
ment before I go to the main question. 
The Amendment is to the effect that the 
House will consider in Committee a Bill to 
repeal the Maynooth Endowment Act, and 
all other Acts for charging the public reve- 
nue in aid of ecclesiastical and religious 
purposes ; and the ground on which he sup- 

his Amendment was that he wished 
to see established the voluntary system. 
That, however, is so great a principle, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman told 
the House he will not press it now, but 
will bring it forward in another Parliament 
as a substantive Motion. I own that I 
think that a question of this large nature 
should be brought forward, not as an Amend- 
ment, but as a substantive Motion. 

Mr. ANSTEY explained. He did not 
say that he would not press his Amend- 
ment now, but would bring it forward on 
another occasion. He said he would press 
it now, and bring it forward again if it was 
not adopted. 

Mr. WALPOLE: With regard to the 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner), it 
seems to me to be the simple question whe- 
ther we are or are not to inquire into the 
system of the education of the clergy at 
the College of Maynooth. Now, that de- 
pends upon this further question, namely, 
whether the grant, which was originally 
made under various Acts of Parliament, 
and subsequently enlarged and perpetuated 
by the last Act of Parliament relating to 
it, has or has not answered the purpose 
for which it was given? That, I think, 
is a fair test to apply to the question before 
we come to the conclusion of my hon. 
Friend, namely, that inquiry is necessary. 
Now, there are two ways in which it might 
not be necessary to go into this question 
at all. First, I heard it intimated, I think 
by the hon. and learned Member for You- 
gbal, that the question had been concluded 
in 1845, and that therefore it could not be 
opened again. Another way of getting 
rid of the question is, by showing, as was 
the argument of the noble Lord (the Mar- 
quess of Blandford), the grant to be so 
vicious in principle that you need not in- 

uire into it at all, but at once bring in a 
Bill to repeal it. With respect to the 
first of these, the House will immediately 
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see that, in point of fact, the conditions on 
which the grant was made, from time to 
time, were conditions which the Parlia- 
ment that made them had a right to re- 
consider. Now, let us trace its history. 
The grant was first given in 1795. The 
object of it was, that, as Roman Catholics 
had no seminaries or colleges of their own 
by law, they were forced to be educated 
in foreign countries, where revolutionary 
principles and republican doctrines were so 
much in vogue that it was considered in- 
expedient that subjects of the British Crown 
should be educated where they could be 
imbibed; and therefore it was thought 
expedient by the British Crown and Par- 
liament that they should be educated at 
home. Now, this was the great reason 
for making the grant; the object evidently 
was to provide in Ireland for Roman Catho- 
lics a well-educated and domestic priest- 
hood. That grant continued till the Union; 
and there was allusion made to it in the 
7th Article of the Union, which provided 
that certain funds given to different insti- 
tutions in Ireland, which were secured to 
those institutions at the average for six 
years should be continued for twenty years 
longer. I consider, therefore, that there 
was a pledge to continue the grant to May- 
nooth till 1820; and I think that Parlia- 
ment could not have altered, modified, or di- 
minished the grant until the period expired 
for which it was guaranteed by the Treaty 
of Union. Subsequent to that period the 
grant was entirely voluntary on the part of 
the Parliament, and must be considered to 
be made and continued principally on the 
ground of expediency, or from motives of 
benevolence. It so continued up to 1845, 
when Sir Robert Peel made an essential 
change in the grant, first, by increasing 
the amount, and, secondly, by making the 
grant perpetual. But at the time he did 
this, Sir Robert Peel stated his grounds for 
so acting, which, I think, we ought not to 
lose sight of in considering the question, 
whether this grant had answered the pur- 
pose for which it was given. The first 
ground was the great necessity—I might 
say the poverty of the institution—indeed, 
I think the right hon. Baronet represented 
it to be so great in 1844 that the pro- 
fessors had barely enough to live upon, 
and that some of the students were forced 
to go home at certain parts of the year in 
order to save the expense, which would 
have been beyond their means. That 
having been one of the grounds on which 
Sir Robert Peel justified and vindicated 
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the grant, I will quote the other ground 
in his own words—for I think it extremely 
material in the view of the question I am 
about to take. The right hon. Baronet 
said— 

** I defend it—the Maynooth Bill—because I 
believe it to be a wise and a just measure, and far 
better than the continuance of the present system. 
I say that without the least hesitation; and I call 
on you to recollect that you are responsible for 
the peace of Ireland. I say you must break up in 
some way or other that formidable confederacy 
which exists in that country against the British 
Government and the British counexion. _ I do not 
believe you can break it up by force. You ean do 
much, consistently with the principles you avow, as 
tothe maintenance of the Union and the Protest- 
ant Church. You can do much to break it up by 
acting in a spirit of kindness, forbearance, and 
generosity.” —[ 3 Hansard, lxxix. 1040.] 
Now, the reason why I have given this 
brief history of the Maynooth grant is to 
eall back the attention of the House to the 
purposes for which it was made; for you 
must consider how far those purposes have 
been answered to justify you to continue 
the grant as it is, and in voting “‘ Ay” or 
‘*No”’ to the inquiry which you are called 
on to make. These three purposes were, 
I take it, first, to obtain a well-educated, 
loyal, and domestic priesthood ; secondly, 
to provide an institution for the instruction 
of the priesthood, which the Roman Ca- 
tholies were supposed to be too poor to 
provide themselves, in order that their 
priesthood might be bred up in a manner 
suitable to their holy calling and profes- 
sion; and the third reason was to break up 
by generosity that formidable confederacy 
which Sir Robert Peel alleged to have ex- 
isted in Ireland against the British Govern- 
ment and the British connexion. These 
were the objects for which this grant was 
made and perpetuated. Well, now, I ask 
you these questions : Has or has not, in any 
of these three instances, the grant answer- 
ed the purposes for which it was given? 
And I think they are questions we are 
bound to answer for ourselves, before we 
determine whether this Committee of In- 

uiry be necessary or not. I ask myself, 
first, has or has not the grant provided a 
well-educated, loyal, and domestic priest- 
hood for the people of Ireland? It may 
have done so up to a certain time; but ob- 
serve what rumour says, for I am not going 
to give an opinion of my own on the ques- 
tion. Well, then, I say there is strong 
reason to believe that many of the priest- 
hood educated in that College of Maynooth 
are members of different Orders, who are 
sent out to different countries, and who do 
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not remain s domestic priesthood in Ire- 
land; and, if I am right in that conclusion, 
I say it is a material ground for you to go 
on before you decide on this question, whe- 
ther a grant given to provide a domestic 
priesthood is to be applied to give a priest- 
hood to other countries, and that you are 
to spend English money for such a pur- 
pose. Another question is, Has or has 
not the character of the priesthood changed 
of late years? If you take what has h 
pened recently, I suspect the answer would 
be, that instead of domestic influence, an- 
other influence has prevailed, and that you 
will find the priesthood of Ireland, instead 
of confining themselves, as they ought, to 
the purposes of maintaining and teaching 
their own religion, and their religious du- 
ties, have in effect assumed an aggressive 
character, which does constitute what Sir 
Robert Peel called a confederaey—I don’t 
say a formidable one; but still a confede- 
racy —against, I think, the British Crown 
and the British connexion. I allude more 
particularly to what has taken place since 
Dr. Cullen came into Ireland, and was 
raised to the primacy of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in Ireland. The character 
of the priesthood of Ireland is materially 
changed by that event. When the Roman 
Catholics desired emancipation in 1814, I 
could produce proofs to you that they laid 
down propositions by which they wished 
this country to understand that the do-— 
mestic priesthood of Ireland were not to 
be superseded by foreign bishops; and I 
could quote you passages from writers of 
the strongest authority against exposing 
them to Propaganda influence. But since 
you have had Dr. Cullen over here, you 
have had an influence exercised, which, as 
recent events, even those of the last year, 
distinctly show, has changed the char- 
acter of the education of the priesthood, 
so that it has not been of that domestic 
character the promoters of the grant in- 
tended it to be. If this be so, I do not 
say that this is a justification for you to 
withdraw the grant without inquiry; but I 
say it is a justification for making the in- 
quiry, in order, that if the facts be not as 
I have stated, the matter may be set right 
in your favour: and if they be as I eonjec- 
ture, that means should be taken to pro- 
vide against the application of the public | 
money of this country to any other pur- 
pose than that for which it was intended— 
that of providing for a loyal and domestic 
priesthood. As to the second reason for 
the grant, the poverty under which the 
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w how far it is true, The House 
will remember, that at the time the May- 
nooth Act was brought in, it was accom- 
ied by an Act introduced by the right 

. Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Sir 
James Graham), for the establishment of 
the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. Those 
two Acts must be taken together. They 
are parts of one measure—they were simul- 
taneously introduced—they were intended 
for one object, and they were proposed with 
one view, that object and that view being a 
national and a domestic one. It was to 
heal up political and religious differences, 
to bring the Roman Catholics and the Pro- 
testants together in one common field of 
education, where asperities might be rubbed 
off, where conciliation might be effected, 
where friendship and good feeling might 
spring up, and where all those unhappy 
differences which have so pervaded that 
afflicted and unhappy country might possi- 
bly be brought to a close. Well, but how 
has that succeeded? Since Dr. Cullen’s 
intment you have had what is called 
Synod of Thurles; you have had de- 
erees issued by that synod, and those de- 
erees have been confirmed by the Court of 
Rome; and in those decrees no Roman 
Catholic bishop is allowed to hold any 
place in any of those colleges; no eccle- 
siastic is allowed to be a professor or even 
@ visitor; and the laity themselves are 
recommended, at least, thougl: not actually 
enjoined, to abstain from sending their 
children to those institutions, [‘* Hear, 
hear!’’}] Hon. Members cheer, but what 
is the inference which the House and the 
eountry will draw? Why, the inference 
is this—that the object which my right 
hon. Friend had in view in introducing 
these Bills, and the object which the Le- 
reer had in passing them—this-bene- 
cial and conciliatory object has been de- 
feated and destroyed by those who are 
acting under foreign domination. But 
that is not all. Since that happened, you 
(the Roman Catholic Members) have estab- 
lished Colleges, or endeavoured to estab- 
lish colleges of your own—I do not in 
itself deprecate that attempt; but it is for 
the purpose, be it remembered, of separ- 
ating the Roman Catholics from the Pro- 
testants, it was in order to have them edu- 
cated in a distinct manner, to keep the 
Catholics under foreign guidance, and to 
maintain Ultramontane influence. I state 
that distinctly; but if, as you say, that 
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has not been the case—if it has not had 
the effect of introducing a foreign inter. 
ference to a great extent in Ireland—well, 
then, the inquiry will turn out in your 
favour; but if it be so—if it has had that 
effect—then the inquiry is one which the 
Government will have done right to insti- 
tute. Now, the last point to which I ad. 
verted is most material. Sir Robert Peel 
said, in his emphatic language, that he 
sent this grant into Ireland as a messen- 
of peace—that he sent it, as the hon. 
ember for North Warwickshire reminded 
us, in a liberal and confiding spirit—that 
he intended it to still very great religious 
differences, and to break up this formidable 
confederacy to which I referred. I ask 
any man who hears me now, whether the 
grant has had that effect? I ask whether 
the system of education so established has 
had that tendency? Some of the most 
ardent promoters of the grant have felt 
to the greatest degree that disappointment 
which has been expressed to-night at the 
failure of the results which they intended 
to flow from it. They feel that disappoint- 
ment all the more bitterly because there 
aré no means of bringing about those be- 
neficial results which I firmly believe it 
was the object of Sir Robert Peel’s Go- 
vernment to bring about when he induced 
the Legislature to pass those two Acts. 
There is one answer by anticipation to the 
observations I have made, to which I must 
advert for a moment, and that is the an- 
ewer of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Kerry (Mr. H. Herbert). He has 
placed an Amendment upon the notice- 
paper by way of reminding the House that 
visitors were appointed to inquire into the 
management, discipline, and government 
of the eollege, and therefore that no in- 
quiry by a Parliamentary Committee can 
be needed. Has, however, the hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to the reports made, year 
after year, by those visitors? and, if so, 
does he find that the inquiries made by 
them will answer the object of my hon. 
Friend the Member for North Warwick- 
shire? On looking at their report I find 
that it goes into none of the facts with 
reference to which the people of this coun- 
try demand inquiry; but the inquiry is 
simply this: First of all, as to complaints 
made by the President; then, as to com- 
plaints made by the superiors or professors; 
then into complaints made by the stu- 
dents; then into the oath of allegiance 
taken by the students; then as to any 
change in the number and duties of pro- 
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fessors; next, any change as to the college 
discipline; then any improvement accom- 
plished within the walls; and then the 
visitors say, ‘‘ We have made the neces- 
sary inquiries,” and so on. All the in- 
quiries ey consider necessary, the House 
will perceive, are inquiries which have 
nothing to do with the subject now imme- 
diately under our notice by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire: these inqui- 
ries do not at all meet his case. I will 
now endeavour to state to the House the 
reasons which induce me to think that 
some inquiry ought to be granted. I 
think that the inquiry ought to be granted 
on the three grounds to which I have re- 
ferred; for, seeing as I do (or at least as 
I think I do), that the conditions upon 
which this grant was made have not been 
adequately or completely fulfilled—seeing 
that the reasons for which it was made 
are no longer existing to the same extent 
as they were when it was made—since we 
hear there are funds forthcoming to en- 
dow other colleges, which are o posed to 
the system you intended to pio set 
seeing that the objects which Sir Robert 
Peel had in view, those peaceful, loyal, 
domestic objects, have not been accom- 
lished, as Parliament hoped they would 
I think that the country has a right 
to ask, and that Parliament is bound to 
concede, some inquiry into this subject. 
[‘* Hear, hear!’’] Unless I had aes 
anticipated by the cheers of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, who seemed to think that I 
was shrinking from the avowal of my own 
opinions, I should have abstained from the 
expression of any opinion. I wished my 
own opinions to abide the result of that 
inquiry; until then I did not wish, and I 
do not wish, to prejudge the question. I 
repeat, that I do not wish to prejudge the 
question. The result of that inquiry may 
be to effect a complete alteration in the 
grant, or to make various changes as to 
which it can be easily seen whether they 
are those which amount to a withdrawal 
or an abolition of the grant. From these 
results, I say on my own part, and on the 
part of the Government, we do not wish 
to be precluded; but we wish there should 
be such an inquiry as that the whole of 
this question may be investigated, so that 
the nat may be in a position, on some 
future day, when the facts are known 
and ascertained, to carry out the intentions 
of the Legislature, and to contribute as 
far as may be to the peace and prosperity 
of the United Kingdom. 
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Mr. nergy haere said, that, 
representing an English constituency, he 
should prakehby id eundaleing his own ease, 
and probably his own interest, on the eve 
of a election, if he had been con- 
tent to avoid the question which had been 
brought forward that evening by the hon. 
Member for North W ire (Mr. 
a But as he looked 

otion as a mean attempt to raise a ‘* No- 
Popery”’ ery, with which hon. Gentle. 
men opposite might go to the hustings, as 
he considered the Motion a ween 4 which 
certain parties might make use of fanati- 
cism for retaining their seats in that House, 
he, for one, would not for an instant shrink 
from expressing his opinion on the ques- 
tion, nor would he pander to what he con- 
ssidered a base fanaticism, even should he 
lose the confidence of his constituents. 
Now, the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire commenced his speech, as he alw. 
did in similar cases, with assurances of 
greatest good-will towards his Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects; but in the next breath 
he told them that they professed a creed 
which was subversive of allegiance and in- 
jurious to morality. He did not intend to 
follow the hon. Gentleman through the va- 
rious quotations which he had made from 
works of casuists and from certain text- 
books of Rome; but he objected to this 
Motion of the hon. Member, because, when 
he remembered the course which he had 
always pursued on this question, the lan- 
guage of unmeasured vituperation which 
he had always employed in that House 
with regard to his an Catholic fellow- 
countrymen, he thought the Motion was a 
foregone conclusion. When the hon. Gen- 
tleman ealled upon the House to inquire 
into the system of education at Maynooth, 
it was not for the purpose of inquiry that 
he proposed it, but for the purpose of de- 
stroying the Roman Catholic system of re- 
ligion in Ireland. Delenda est Roma had 
always been the consistent ery of the 
hon. Gentleman. [Mr. Spooner: Hear, 
hear!] The hon. Member cheered that 
assertion, and yet he loved his Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects. Why, he had bat 
repeated that night what he rehearsed in 
1845. Word for word had the hon. Gen- 
tleman done that; even in the quotations 
he had made he had introduced no new au- 
thority—from Thomas Aquinas down to 
Lord John Russell. He(Mr. Spooner) had 
read to them a portion of his speech made 
in 1845, when there was a great Minister 
in power to resist him. Now, he had got 
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his old friends on the Treasury benches, | 
and might ibly carry his Motion. If, 
he (Mr. B. Seborne) could be surprised at 
any course taken by Her Majesty's Min- 
isters, the speech which had just been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department would 
certainly increase the degree of that sur- 
prise. Under all that smiling and con- 
ciliatory demeanour, the right hon. Gentle- 
man concealed the greatest bigotry. The 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire had 
quoted several extracts from speeches made 
by the late Sir Robert Peel, in reference to 
this inquiry; and if he (Mr. B. Osborne) 
remembered rightly on the occasion, in 
1845, when the hon. Gentleman brought 
forward the same Amendment on which he 
had spoken that night, what was the an- 
swer of Sir Robert Peel? Why, that 
Minister expressly set his face against any 
inquiry, because he thought the powers 
given to the Visitors, together with the 
powers lodged in the hands of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland quite sufficient, and 
because he considered that an inquiry would 
only increase the animosity between Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants, not only in 
Ireland, but in this country. He (Mr. B. 
Osborne) came now to the course pursued 
by the then supporters of Sir Robert Peel, 
and who were now Members of the present 
Government, with regard to the foundation 
of Maynooth. If he should prove a little 
tedious, after the numerous quotations which 
the House had listened to from Dens, Tho- 
mas Aquinas, and other learned writers, he 
hoped that the quotations which he wished 
to read, not from such learned churchmen, 
but from as great statesmen, would be re- 
ceived with indulgence by the House. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Youghal (Mr. C. Anstey) had told the House 
the opinion of Lord Stanley in 1845, when 
that noble Lord stated the Amendment 
moved in another place by the Karl of 
Roden was not a substantial Amendment, 
but was meant only to destroy the system. 
Was Lord Stanley the only one of the pre- 
sent Ministers who then took that view ? 
He held in his hand the speech of a Gen- 
tleman, a Member of the present Ministry, 
who was not then a Baronet, but who was 
supposed to owe to that speech the right of 
bearing the arms of Ulster on his coat. It 
was the speech of Mr. (now Sir John) Pa- 
kington, the right hop. the Secretary for 
the Colonies. Mr. Pakington says— 

“ He did not think it inconsistent with his duty, 
as a Churchman, to give the endowment of May- 
Mr. B. Osborne 
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port—not a reluctant support exacted ; 
strength of party ties, but a cordial and willing 
support, founded upon deep conviction, first, that 
they must not venture to leave Maynooth on its 
present footing ; secondly, that this measure was 
called for as a step in that wise and conciliatory 
policy towards Ireland which every Government 
pov attempt to carry out.”—[ 3 Hansard, lxxix. 
719. 


He regretted that he had not seen the 
right hon, Gentleman the Seeretary of 
State for the Colonies in his place; per- 
haps the opinions of the right hon, Gentle- 
man on theological matters might be found 
to have undergone as great a change as 
they recently discovered in his opinions on 
secular matters. As Secretary for the Co- 
lonies, the right hon. Gentleman was now 
able to carry out the wise and conciliatory 
policy which he had recommended in 1845. 
What was the House then to understand 
from the speech made by the right hon. 
Gentleman's Colleague, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, when he 
declared that the character of the Irish 
priesthood had changed, and accused them 
of showing a want of allegiance to the So- 
vereign? Was, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir John Pakington) the only 
Member of the present Government who 
spoke on this subject on a former occa- 
sion? The House had listened to long 
extracts from the learned writers of a past 
age, perhaps they would permit him to 
read rather a long extract from a speech 
made by a gentleman who was supposed to 
represent the chivalry of the Ministry in 
that House, he meant the noble Lord the 
First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
(Lord John Manners), who was not at that 
time a Minister, and whose opinion was 
therefore pronounced at a time when— 

“ Free as nature first made man, 

And wild in Woods the noble savage ran.” 
This was a speech to which he begged to 
call the attention of the House, particu- 
larly of the electors of Colchester, that 
they might learn the opinions of their 
noble representative. In 1845 the noble 
Lord said— 

“ The ery is raised, ‘ The Church is in danger.’ 
Yes, Sir, I admit that it is; but it is not from 
this grant to Maynooth, nor yet from the Vatican, 
nor yet from the Jesuits, that the Irish Church is 
in peril. It is from herself; from her own self- 
willed and disobedient laity that she is danger ; 
they who would have her isolate herself from the 
rest of Catholic Christendom, fraternise with the 
Puritan, and denounce priestcraft with the Pres- 
byterian! I admit that the Irish Church is in 
danger, but am irresistibly reminded of the dy- 
ing words of the martyred Laud on the scaffold, 
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er et eg 
a oO v) monarchy to 
the Dutch uest of 1688, which subv it, 
and see in the Penal Code and Protestant Ascen- 
dancy the safeguards of the Empire; bat, for my- 
self, I elaim a liberty to mount higher, and to act 
in 1845 as though William III. had died Stadt- 
holder of Holland.”—{ 3 Hansard, Ixxix, 826.] 


How was the noble Lord going to act in 
1852? Was he really going to act as if 
William III. had died Stadtholder of Hol- 
land? Then the noble Lord, after quoting 
some very pretty poetry— 
“The priests, those gentle priests and good, 
their fathers loved to hear, 
Sole type below, midst work and woe, of the 
God whom they revere,” 


proceeds to say— 

*“ Acknowledge frankly, and at once, that power 
which you admit to be so great, and which hi- 
therto, with a childish and fatal obstinacy, you 
have pretended to ignore. Accredit a Minister 
to the Vatican ; receive a Nuncio at St. James's, 

. . With every feeling of confidence 
that as a Churchman I am not acting disloyally 
towards the Church in sactioning this measure, 
and, as a statesman, that I am promoting the best 
interests of my country, I give my vote for this 
Bill of permanent endowment to the college of 
Maynooth.” —[ 3 Hansard, lxxix. 830.] 


Those were the opinions of two Members 
of the present Cabinet, two steady and 
consistent supporters of the permanent en- 
dowment of Maynooth. But there was 
another Member of the Cabinet who had 
¢onsistently opposed that Motion. It was 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the man who carried 
the brains of the Cabinet, In justice to 
the question, he (Mr. Osborne) would read 
to the House what that right hon. Gentle- 
man then said, and perhaps after the vo- 
luminous polemics in which the rev. Gen- 
tleman—he begged pardon, he meant hon. 
Gentleman—the Member for North War- 
wickshire had indulged, perhaps the House 
would receive one or two extracts with 

leasure. It was the speech of the right 

n. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, de- 
livered in 1845, opposing, not Maynooth, 
but quarreling with Sir Robert Peel, upon 


’ which he (Mr. Osborne) based his Beg 


tion to this Motion. On April 11, 

the right hon. Gentleman, for the first time 
falling out with the late Sir Robert Peel, 
then said that he opposed the permanent 
endowment of Maynooth, but not on the 
grounds taken by the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire. What those grounds 
were on the present occasion, the right hon. 
Gentleman could not have heard, for he(the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) was asleep | tocracy. 
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during the whole of the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman, not a Treasury sleep, but a 
bond fide, natural and—if the right hon. 
Gentleman ever slept—a sincere sleep. 
The right hon, Gentleman then said that 
he opposed the Bill on account of the men 
who had brought it forward. Mod ia 


it on account of its havin orn 
forward by Sir Robert — wh 

(Mr. Osborne) doubted not the right bon, 
Gentleman now sincerely regretted. He 
said— 


“ T oppose this Bill on account of the manner in 
which it has been introduced ; and I oppose it also 
on aceount of the men by whom it is brought for- 
ward. - » Are we to be told, that because 
those men who took the course to which I have 
referred, have crossed the floor of the House, and 
have abandoned with their former seats their 
former professions—are we to be told these men's 
measures and actions are to remain uncriticised 
and unopposed, because they tell us to look to 
the merits of their measures, and to forget them- 
selves and their former protestations ? Let us en- 
deavour te put an end to the misconception and 
subterfuge which now surround us. You have 
permitted men to gain power, and enter place, 
and then measures exactly the reverse to 
those which they professed in Opposition ; and you 
are reconciled to this procedure by being persuaded 
that by carrying measures which you disapprove 
of, and they pretend to disrelish, they are making 
what they eall the ‘ best bargain’ for you. I say 
the Parliamentary course is for this House to 
have the advantage of a Government formed on 
distinct principles. Here is a Minister who habi- 
tually brings forward as his own measures those 
very schemes and pro to which, when in Op- 
position, he always avowed himself a bitter and de- 
termined opponent. . Let me ask the ad- 
mirers of this ‘ best bargain’ tees hs how they 
think the right hon. Gentleman would have acted, 
had they been introduced by the noble Lord oppo- 
site ? Let us tell persons in high that cun- 
ning is not caution, and that habitual sgn he is 
not high policy of State.”—{ 3 Hansard. 

561, 563.) 


In all his reading he had never met an 
thing so graphic and forcible as the rig t 
hon. Gentleman’s picture of the state of 
Treland on that occasion, and upon it he 
(Mr. Osborne) entirely grounded his oppo- 
sition to the present Motion. This is the 
description :— 


“The present condition of Ireland was to be 
traced, not to Protestantism but to Puritanism. 
Let them consider Ireland as they would any other 
country similarly situated, in their closets, then 
they would see a teeming population, which, with 
reference to the cultivated soil, was denser to the 
square mile than China. : That dense 
population, in extreme distress, inhabited an itinnd 
where there was an Established Church, which was 
not their church ; and a territorial aristocracy, 
the richest of whom lived in distant capitals. Thus, 
pre had af epi Ba cso ogee anh absentee aris- 

Church, and the weakest 
maak 
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Executive in the world. That was the Irish ques- 
tion, . . . The moment they had a strong 
Executive, a just Administration, and ecclesiastical 
équality, they would have order in Ireland.” 


[Mr. Walpole, at this instant, rose to leave 
the House, after consulting with the Chan- 
cellor of the amen > He saw the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) was going 
out for Hansard; if he would wait one in- 
stant, he (Mr. B. Osborne) would give him 
the date. It was April 11, 1845. So long 
as there was ecclesiastical inequality in Ire- 
land, so long would he (Mr. B, Osborne) 
refuse to be a party to any one-sided blow 
against his Roman Catholic fellow-country- 
men. He did not look upon this question 
as one of common endowment alone. He 
regarded it in the light of restitution. 
Those words were used by a noble Lord 
now in another place, by the then Lord 
Sandon, now the Earl of Harrowby, and 
also by the noble Lord the present Member 
for the city of London. He (Mr. B. Os- 
borne) hoped the latter noble Lord would 
look upon it as a restitution now, and that 
he would not consent to be a party to this 
direct insult to the feelings of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. He hoped that the 
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noble Lord would not unite with that body 
of men who, though they might be well- 
intentioned, were united with schemers for | 
the next elections; but that he would avoid 
such a union with fanatics and schemers, 
and resist the Motion of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire. He (Mr. B. Os- 
borne) could not understand hon. Gentle- 
men who talked of love for their Roman 
Catholie fellow-countrymen, and held such 
terms as those used by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department—Oh, he saw the book had 
arrived—if the right hon. Gentleman would 
send it over to him, he would point out the 
place. If a particular agreement had been 
entered into with the Roman Catholics of 
Treland at the time of the Union, they were 
bound to put the Roman Catholics in the 
same position with reference to their priests 
as the Protestants; and if that did not suit 
the Parliamentary consciences of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Spooner), and of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole), why, the 
Union ought to be dissolved. They were 
bound to recognise the claims of their Ro- 





man Catholic fellow-countrymen, and to 
give them a fair share of the resources of | 
the country. While paying large sums to | 
the Protestant Establishment and to the 
Protestant Dissenters in Ireland, they gave | 
the Roman Catholies the paltry miserable 
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pittance of 26,0001. in the shape of ‘the 
permanent endowment of Maynooth. He 
(Mr. Osborne) considered it was an insult 
to the feelings of the Roman Catholic po- 
pulation. But the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Spooner), with that peculiar pulpit grum- 
bling kind of oratory, said that he objected 
to the propagation of error. He (Mr. Os- 
borne) did not know to what other species 
of propagation the hon. Member objected. 
The hon. Member had quoted from various 
learned authorities, and among them from 
Thomas Aquinas, who had written upwards 
of 140 volumes, and from Paley, whose 
name was pronounced so indistinctly, that 
they on the Opposition side had fancied 
the hon. Member was quoting from some- 
thing said or written by Mr. Henry Baillie, 
a respected Member of. that House. One 
simple answer had been given to all these 
polemical discussions by Burke, who had 
said that whenever topics of religion came 
to be discussed in the State, the only view 
which ought to be taken of them was the 
political, and not the theological one. The 
House of Commons ought not to allow its 
time to be taken up with such a question 
as this, nor to permit the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire to make it a rostrum 
from which to address his constituents. 
The noble Lord the seconder of the Motion 
(the Marquess of Blandford), agreed with 
the mover in objecting to the propagation 
of error. He (Mr. Osborne) would ask 
that noble Lord how he accounted for the 
propagation of error in our colonial depen- 
dencies? How did he account for the Ro- 
man Catholic endowments in Malta, in the 
Manrititus, in Gibraltar, and in Canada, all 
of which were granted by direct votes of 
that House? From India to Newfoundland 
the House had voted Roman Catholic en- 
dowments. He held in his hand a list 
of chaplains, whose appointments were sa- 
laried out of funds granted by that House. 
In Ireland more than 280 Roman Catholic 
chaplains were appointed to workhouses 
and gaols, and paid by the direct Vote of 
that House. The House had done more; 
for if he remembered rightly, in 1838, 
the Government of the day founded Hindoo 
and Mahometan Colleges in India, and en- 
dowed them with lecturers and professors 
of divinity. He wondered whether the 
hon. Member and his supporters were as 
well acquainted with the rites of Hindoo 
divinity as he was with those of the Roman 
Catholics. What ought the House to 
think of that odour of sanctity which 
strained at the Roman Catholic gnat, and 
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swallowed the Brahmin camel? How could 
they object to the doctrines taught at 
Maynooth, while they encouraged the: in- 
decent doctrines taught at Benares? Were 
they to suppose that the hon. Mem- 
ber and the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
eee era who was the only Member of 
the Cabinet who did not go tosleep during 
the hon. Gentleman’s speech, had a greater 
respect for the Hindoo religion, than for the 
Roman Catholic faith? What was the 
reason that they despised the Roman Ca- 
tholies in this country, and respected the 
Hindoos in the Colonies? Because they 
were well aware that if they attempted 
to treat India or our other colonial depen- 
dencies as they had treated Ireland, this 
great empire would topple to destruction. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) 
had said that the character of the Trish 
priests had changed, and he left the House 
to believe that they were the instigators of 
rebellion. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
taken the pains to examine the statistics 
of the Roman Catholic College of May- 
nooth? Was he aware that Dr. Cullen 
was not educated at Maynooth? Was the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that during the 
late unfortunate disturbances, there was but 
one priest brought up in Maynooth who had 
taken part with the party of Young Ire- 
land, and that was Father Kenyon? Was 
he aware that most of the priests who sym- 
pathised with Mr. Smith O’Brien and his 
friends were not brought up at Maynooth ? 
And yet the right hon. Gentleman said, on 
the eve of a general election, that May- 
nooth ought to be inquired into, because 
the priests were disloyal. When the right 
hon. Gentleman talked of the priests hav- 
ing assisted Mr. Smith O’Brien, was he 
aware that Trinity College furnished a great 
many more sympathisers than Maynooth ? 
And yet they did not want an inquiry into 
Trinity College, although that College was 
confiscated from the Roman Catholics. Was 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that it was 
@ Fellow of Trinity College who wrote the 
revolutionary song, ‘‘ Who fears to speak 
of ninety-eight ?’’ Why, the right hon. 
Gentleman must be totally unacquainted 
with the duties and business of his office if 
he was not aware that Dr. Cullen was not 
‘a pupil of Maynooth. If the right hon. 
Gentleman was consistent, let him inquire 
into Trinity College. Let not one-sided in- 
quiries be made, for the sole purpose of in- 
sulting the feelings of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic population. But a grave objection 
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Warwickshire, and by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Walpole), both of whom de- 
clared that it was wrong te give away the 
money of the country for the purposes of 
endowing error; and they had talked of the 
various grants given to the Roman Catho- 
lics being made from Protestant funds. 
He (Mr. B. Osborne) denied that it was 
Protestant money. He denied altogether 
that the money given to Maynooth was the 
money of this country, or Protestant mo- 
ney. He held in his hand an account of 
the public revenue of Ireland for the year 
ending 5th January, 1851. In that year 
the Customs receipts were 1 ,827,8231.; the 
Excise, 1,312,0001.; the stamps, 462,6001., 
with other items, which made a total of 
3,607,0007. The Roman Catholic popu- 
lation contributed a larger proportion to 
that taxation than any other class in the 
country. The entire public revenue of 
Ireland, combining taxes, Church estates, 
and tithe-rent charge, amounted to wu 
wards of 5,000,000/., of which nearly 
1,000,0007. was given to the Established 
Church, 38,0001. to the Protestant Dis- 
senters, and 26,0007. to the Roman Ca- 
tholics; and yet they had the barefaced- 
ness, the presumption of dilating on the 
extraordinary munificence of this palty pit- 
tance of 26,000I., to declare that it was 
paid out of Protestant funds. He (Mr. B. 
Osborne) said that it was Roman Catholic 
money, and that they had a right to it; 
and he warned the hon. Member (Mr. 
Spooner), who professed such a t love 
for the Established Church in Ireland, that 
if there was one subject which more than 
any other was fraught with danger to that 
Establishment, it was the topic which the 
hyn. Gentleman and his supporter (Mr. 
Walpole) had raised. They talked of the 
immense sums of money received by the 
Roman Catholic College of Maynooth since 
1845. Let the House see the treatment 
the Roman Catholic Colleges had received 
at the hands of the House. Since 1845 
the Established Church had received no less 
than 5,209,0001.; the Protestant Dissenters. 
had received 1,019,000/., and the Roman. 
Catholic Colleges—let them hear and blush 
—had received a beggarly 365,670. That 
was the sum which the hon. Member had 
talked of so largely. He remembered a 
speech of Mr. Grattan, delivered in 1797, 
upon temporalities, which was 80 appro-, 
riate that he would read @ passage to the 
ouse. Mr. Grattan said— 


** Give us all the good things on earth, in the 





had been made by the Member for North 


name of God, and give nothing to the rest of our! 
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fellow-subj Thus this pure and pious passiow | ders to the religious prejudices of the coun- 
for and State turns out to be a sort of 


i rm gluttony, an immoderate appetite for 
poral gratifications, in considerction of spiri- 
tual perfection ; and in consequence of this vile, 
mean, and selfish monopoly your State becomes an 
oligareby.” 
Whatever might be his (Mr. B. Osborne's) 
own views with regard to the Amendment 
moved by the hon. and learned Member 
for Youghal (Mr. C. Anstey), as to the ab- 
stract justice of the endowment of any re- 
ligion at all; he, for one, would never be « 
to beginning with his Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects, who received so small 
and niggardly an amount. Let there be 
an immediate inquiry into the endowmenta 
of the Established Church and into the en- 
dowments of the Dissenters in Ireland. He 
would be no party to anything to increase 
Protestant ascendaticy in Ireland, nor to 
any measure of a partisan nature, which 
was brought forward by the Government 
for the purpose of going to the hustings 
with a Protestant cry. The Government, 
it was clear, had no distinct principles to 
on. They had pressed that respectable 
entleman the Member for North War- 
wickshire to act upon the doctrine of com- 
promise, which had been broached the other 
night in the Mansion House, and which 
was now to be practised in St. Stephens’s. 
He (Mr. B. Osborne) would be no party to 
& compromise of rights which were founded 
in high truth and justice. He thought it 
was hardly consistent, at a time when it 
was acknowledged that the country was in 
& weak state of defence—when they were 
about to add to the national defences a mi- 
litia force of 80,000 men—to deprive the 
country of that great souree of national 
strength, the confidence and good will of 
the es of Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) was forsaking his 
position as a Minister of Great Britain, and 
was making himself the Minister of a mere 
party. He was realising the prophecy 
uttered by that great man Mr. Sheil, who, 
in the year 1845, said that “if ever this 
country should fall so low that Parliament 
should be guided by a Minister who should 
yield to considerations of religious bigotry; 
when the Parliament should become a 
tabernacle, and the Cabinet the appur- 
tenanee of the conventiele, and the recep- 
tacle of the doctrines of the tub, the people 
of Ireland would, at every hazard, demand 
the repeal of the Union, not upon fatile 
eee but because the Government, ab- 
ieating their position as Ministers, wished 
to splinter up the empire by becoming pan- 
Mr. B. Osborne 





try.”-[See 3 Hansard, \xxix. 979. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE.- 
QUER : I beg the indulgence of the House 
for a moment, while I speak to a point res 
specting a representation made by tke hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down; as it is a 
point of importance to myself personally, I 
beg the attention of the House. The hon. 
Gentleman quoted several passages from a 
speech of mine, which he said was deliver. 
ed in 1845; and added, that in consequence 
of what he found in that speech, he founded 
his opposition to this Motion. There could 
be no mistake as to the particular speech 
referred to, because he very courteousl 
gave the date of it, the 11th of April, 1845, 
to my right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole); nor 
could there be any mistake as to the parti- 
cular speech intended, because he said the 
speech impugned the intentions of the then 
Ministry. The hon. Gentleman quoted what 
he called a graphie description of the state 
of Ireland, and to which the House listened 
with attention. The hon. Gentleman is en- 
tirely mistaken—I thought so at the time 
he was speaking—for, on reference to it 
by myself, by the right hon. Secretary of 
State for the Home Departmert, and by 
the Attorney General, we find it contains 
nothing whatever of the graphic descrip- 
tion of the position of the people of Ire- 
land to which the hon. Gentleman alluded. 
There is not one syllable of the kind in the 


speech. 

Me. BERNAL OSBORNE: I refer 
most distinctly to page 561 of Hansard, 
where what I quoted will be found. The 
right hon. Gentleman is getting off in his 
usual quibbling— [*‘* Order, order!’’] I 
beg the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon; 1 
should say in his usual ingenious way. The 
speech from which I quoted was made by 
the right hon. Gentleman on the 16th of 
February, 1844, and will be found at page 
1016 [ 3 Hansard, ixxii.]. The right hon. 
Gentleman used the distinct words which 
{ quoted, and cannot now eat his own 
words. I make him a present of the dif- 
ference in the dates. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Gentleman professed to 
quote from a speech of mine, delivered on 
the 11th of April, 1845, on the subject of 
Maynooth. I said there was no passage of 
the kind to be found in the speech of April 
llth; and now the hon. Gentleman says 
the quotation is to be found in a speech de- 
livered on the 16th of February, 1844. 
But what has that speech to do with the 
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argument I used on the subject of May- 
nooth, in 1845, when the hon. Gentleman 
alleged I used a statement on which he 
grounded his opposition to the present Mo- 
tion? That statement was not made on 
the subject of Maynooth. 

Mra. BERESFORD HOPE: Sir, I 
eannot hear this question discuseed to- 
night without rising to offer my protest, 
weak and feeble as that protest may be, 
against the hybrid Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Spooner)—s Motion 
tending inquiry, but breathing persecution; 
and when persecution is alleged against it, 
taking shelter under inquiry--a Motion 
which turns this House into judge, jury, 
and public prosecutor, and calls for inquiry 
into a system of education for a religious 
priesthood, the only reason for that in- 
quiry being that this system of education is 
founded upon a series of books that existed 
for centuries before the hon. Member, the 
inquisitor who has brought forward this 
Motion, had the honour of a seat in this 
House, and which no more constitute a 
reason for inquiry into the education taught 
at Maynooth in 1852, than they did in 
1792 or 1798, or at any other period sinee 
the college was first instituted. And yet 
here we have been for two mortal hours 
listening to quotations delivered from that 
red box which is now a green box, that 
have been three times, ten times, nay fifty 
times, re-echoed from folios to blue books, 
from blue books to pamphlets, from pam- 
phlets to speeches, and from speeches back 
to pamphlets again. Andcui bono? What 
is the advantage of all this? What bene- 
fit are we to gain? Looking at the mat- 
ter calmly and dispassionately, I ean see 
no benefit or advantage to be gained, un- 
less this be counted one-—that we drive to 
desperation 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 of the 
integral population of the British Isles, 
who already feel aggrieved and hurt by the 
legislation of last Session. Surely, Sir, 
one would have thought that last Session 
was enough for spite; this might have 
been given for legislation. But it would 
almost appear that spite is now to be the 
prevailing character of our legislation with 
regard to Ireland. And what is the argu- 
ment? I confess I heard with deep regret 
— from the great respect and esteem | en- 
tertain for him-——I heard with deep regret 
the arguments used by my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Walpole), who has 
come forward as the advocate of this Mo- 
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tion. He told us that a loyal priésthood 
had not been reared at Maynooth, ba 
Sir, in the first place, Maynooth under 
new system has only been six years estab- 
lished, and the students who entered under 
that system im the first year can scarcely 
yet have passed through the curriculum 
of study. How a system can be tested by 
its effects, which pws —— only six 
years in operation, I own altogether passes 
my comprehension. The argument is this 
——-Old Maynooth did not educate loyal 
priests—New Maynooth has not had thé 
time in which it was physically possible to 
educate priests of any character—for, as I 
said, the students who entered the first 
year ean yet have barely passed their curva+ 
culum—therefore let the system be tried 
by an impossible test. Really, in listens 
ing to the speech of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire, one was tempted to 
think that he saw a vision of the whole 
Roman Catholie hierarchy—archbishopa, 
bishops, and priests, all—lurking behind 
the cabbages in the Widow Cormack’s 
garden. Nothing else has been shown to 
justify the virulent expressions that have 
been used against the Roman Catholica. 
But, Sir, what miserable, what petty argu- 
ments are these to justify an interference 
with the education of the clergymen of s0 
many willions of onr fellow-subj 
guments dictated by party declamation, 
party misrepresentation, party feeling, and 
used against a portion of our countrymen 
whose unhappy condition requires, and has 
long required, the most ealm, the most 
gentle, the most patient, long-suffering, aud 
forbearing treatment. It was only a few 
days ago that this House heard, end hearil 
with proud and justifiable pleasure, the 
right hon. Seeretary of State for the Colo- 
nies (Sir J. Pakington) lay down a sen- 
sible and statesmanlike scheme, announc- 
ing that the distinetion between the Maori 
and the Englishman, the New Zealander 
and the European, should be no longer a 
badge of difference. So here we are one 
day bridging over with a large-hearted 
toleration the eineture of half the world, 
and the next meeting to aggravate seo- 
tarian differences, to propagate evil feel- 
ings, and to make St. George’s Channel 
an Atlantic Ocean. Surely six centuries 
of the difficulties of the Irish question 
might have been a warning to us that the 
seventh century requires a different treat- 
ment. A different treatment wes tried in 
the year 1845. The evil was great, the 
remedy was patent; and becanse that re- 
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medy has not yet proved efficient, which bw rebellion have been what it was if the 

ysically it is impossible it should yet | Roman Catholic clergy had abetted it— 

ave had time to be, therefore we, like | had their seminary been that nest of Maz- 
spoiled children, or rather like spoiled pa- | zinis, Ledru-Rollins, and Kossuths, which 
tients, throw away our physic because it it is attempted to represent it? I do not 
has not accomplished an instantaneous re- | call on the hon. Member for North War- 
medy. With the experiment of 1845 I | wickshire to applaud Maynooth— I do not 
ought to say I do not altogether hold. | applaud it myself. I am not a Roman Ca- 
There was one portion of it which I then | tholic; 1am a member of the Church of 
resisted, and which I still resist, on account | England, devoted to her; but being a mem- 
of the unfortunate foundation on which it | ber of the Church of England, I am also 
was based. I sympathise with my hon. | an English citizen: and when I recollect 
Friend the Member for the University of | that millions of Roman Catholics contribute 
Oxford (Sir R. H. Inglis) as to the un- | to,our taxation, I regret to see hon. Gen- 
fortunate foundation on which the col- | tlemen grudge a small tithe and toll out of 
leges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway were | it for the education of the Roman Catholic 

laced when the hon. Baronet and the late | clergy. I do not ask the hon. Member for 
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r. O’Connell united in resisting their es- 
tablishment. These colleges have not suc- 
ceeded, and I cannot say I regret they have 
not succeeded. But this College of May- 

snooth, which, as far as physical improvement 
has gone, has certainly benefited, as far 
as we can tell—or rather, as far we cannot 
tell, for I return to my first assertion that 
in six or seven years it is physically impos- 
sible to test its efficiency—this college is 
to be sacrificed to a mere bustings cry, 
which the Roman Catholies may confound 


North Warwickshire to reform the College 
of Maynooth, or to prescribe a course of 
lectures, or even to give a single lecture 
himself; but I do call on my hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford—I 
wish I could call him my right hon. Friend 
for he has well earned the title by his in- 
tegrity of conduct and singleness of heart 
—and I will ask him what foundation will 
| be secure if the settlement of the grant to 
| Maynooth is to be disturbed? Maynooth 
| is an institution of the country; so is Ox- 





with the English national feeling; it is to | ford; institutions which have been solemnly 
be sacrificed to the Durham letter—that | guaranteed by the country, and whose sta- 
miserable and desperate attempt to prop | bility ought not to be affected by the mere 


up the fortunes of a tottering Minister of | 


unparalleled pettiness in the last days of 
his power. The hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, and those who think with 
him, from some motives of their own, in- 
serutable to other men, have got up a cry 
which has led to this miserable result, that 
Treland, barely putting in a claim for paci- 


breath of vulgar rumour. What sanctity, 
what prescriptive right, bas any institution 
—what school or college in England or 
Ireland can bring forward any of those pre- 
scriptive claims on which they now rely, if 
such a vague, crude, ill-founded ery as that 
which has been raised against Maynooth 
can justify such an inquiry as this—built 





fication and good government, has had | as it is upon prejudices which have been 
legislation postponed for a whole Session; | reared up all on one side? An inquiry 
while now, for the gratification of national conducted in this spirit can only lead to 
prejudices and national feelings, the sub- | one conclusion—a conclusion which I must 
ject.of Maynooth is put forward, no longer do the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
as matter for legislation, but for aggravated | shire the justice to say he did not state 





insult and mistaken injustice. 
is now moved for; yet sixty years ago, when 
the College of Maynooth was founded, the 
Pp mme of the education of the Romana 
C ic clergy was the same, and their 
faith and principles were then what they 
are now. And what, then, is the justifica- 
tion for this proposed investigation? What 
_ have we of the disloyalty of those who 
ve received their education at the insti- 
tution which has been so much assailed ? 
Most abortive and contemptible were the 
efforts which characterised the last attempt 
at an.insurrection in Ireland; but wo 
Mr. B. Hope 


An inquiry ; 


openly, but which, in the short, pointed 
sentences of the noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock (the Marquess of Bland- 
ford), came out clear and unmistakeable. 
I must apologise to the House for detain- 
ing it so long, but I could not help protest- 
ing against this Motion as an instrument 
of class legislation, as a surrender to pre- 
judice for the sake of popularity, which we 
feel must keep open for centuries longer 
the. wounds whieh have remained open for 
centuries past, and which will even open 
fresh wounds, and aggravate fresh quar- 
rels. It will sow. the seeds of enmity 
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among the inhabitants of these fair lands; 
and this at the time when that which 
ought to be a happy kingdom, and to 
embrace not Britain and Ireland, but 
the British nation, and, as a part of it, 
that island foremost towards America of 
the old world, is so far divided against 
itself that a large portion of your po- 

ulation is flying from your class legis- 
lation to another continent, whose su 
pliers, and not whose colonisers, they might 
have been. This may seem a great deal 
to say of a grant of 26,0001. a year; but 
this is a question on which the feelings of 
the people of Ireland are very warmly ex- 
cited, and I can conceive that your legisla- 
tion may tend further to exasperate those 
feelings. Last year you irritated and in- 
sulted them—this year you propose not 
only to irritate and to insult, but to add 
positive damage. On these considerations, 
with a view to the safety and good govern- 
ment of this empire, and the maintenance 
of national honour and honesty, I protest 
against the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire, as one di- 
vested of character, of statesmanship, and 
of judgment, and likely to subserve any 
object but that of the public good. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
the House mnst labour under one great 
difficulty in that matter, and that was to 
ascertain the point to which the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Maidstone 
(Mr. B. Hope) tended. The hon. Member 
had deprecated inquiry into anything ; and 
yet there was hardly a point connected 
with ecclesiastical subjects to which he 
had not made some sort of reference. As 
the hon. Member had alluded to so many 
extraneous topics, he (Mr. Newdegate) must 
say that he was surprised that he had said 
nothing about the induction of Mr. Bennett 
to the living of Frome. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex (Mr. B. Osborne) had 
also addressed the House upon the sub- 
ject, and in a very different strain, and 
had been, as usual, witty and amusing; 
but his wit had been tainted by some- 
thing of the assurance of the barrack 
yard. The hon. Member had, at. all 
events, succeeded in proving incontestably 
his total ignorance of the subject under 
the consideration of the House ; he had 
even boasted of his ignorance, and con- 
gratulated himself on his own blindness 
to the etfects of circumstances which were 
almost universally recognised. The hon. 
Member was very unfortunate in the re- 
sult. of his readings in Hansard. 
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certainly appeared to have made a : 
point against the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; when, lo and behold! he was de- 
tected in having most unfairly joined to- 
gether portions of different speeches on dif- 
ferent subjects, and then tortured the mean- 
ing of this composition of his own into the. 
expression of opinions which he entirely at- 
tributed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Nothing could be more unfair. The hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to his (Mr. Newde- 
gate’s) hon. Colleague, and had stated 
that his hon. Colleague had made his Mo- 
tion in a mean and cowardly spirit for 
electioneering purposes. Now, he had 
often been proud of having been asso- 
ciated with his hon. Friend, but he never 
felt prouder of that association than on the 
present occasion. His hon. Friend had 
met with a serious accident at one o'clock 
that morning, for he had been knocked 
down and driven over in the street; and 
surely there was very little of meanness or 
cowardice in his appearing in his place in 
the House that evening to bring forward 
that Motion after such an accident, But 
it was said that the Motion was made for 
electioneering purposes. Now he (Mr. 
Newdegate) believed that if his hon. Friend 
had had any such purposes in view, he 
would have adopted the terms of the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Youghal-(Mr. C. Anstey), and pro a 
repeal of the Maynooth grant. But did 
the hon. and learned Member for Youghal 
desire that repeal? By no means, for the 
real object of his Amendment had been to. 
get rid of that Motion by a side-wind. 
And this was evident, for the hon. and 
learned Member proposed that the House 
should inquire not into the education given 
at Maynooth only, though that was a wide 
subject, but into the application of all pub- 
lic grants in aid of religious purposes. It 
was manifest that such a Motion could 
only be made with a view to defeat the 
practical proposal of his hon. Friend. It 
had been said of Irish Members, that no 
matter to what purposes a grant was ap- 
plied, so it was a grant of money, they 
could not bear to forego it. Was the hon.. 
Member for Kerry so much of an Irish- 
man that he clung to this paltry sum, and 
would defeat the inquiry altogether rather 
than give it up? He (Mr. Newdegate) 
pa till he heard him assert the re- 
verse, believe that he deprecated the tem- 
per of the priests educated at Maynooth as 
much as he (Mr. Newdegate) did; yet the 
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were méans of inquiry by visitation ; but 
he mast know that these means were insuf- 
ficient : they had been proved to be so by 
fifty years’ experience. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s Amendment was but another side- 
wind. The hon. Member for Middlesex had 
stated that the late Sir Robert Peel had 
ove an inquiry into the state of the 
Co ege of Maynooth in the year 1845; 
but that argument had been ably answered 
by his righ hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary. d there been no change of cir- 
cumstances since the year 1845 to justify 
inquiry? Would the Roman Catholic 
Members of the Defence Association— 
would the hon. and learned Member for 
Athlone (Mr. Keogh)—get up in his place 
and say that the status of the Roman 
Cathulic hierarchy had continued unchan- 
ged since that year? Could he hope that 

e people of this country would forget 
the intrusion of a Cardinal, rescript in 
hand, upon them in 1850? Had, or had 
not, the hon. aud learned Member declared 
throughout Ireland his conviction of the 
necessity, in his opinion, for forming a 
great Roman Vatholic League for the pur- 
pose of defending what the vast majority 
of the people of this country believed to 
be an aggression on their rights and pri- 
vileges? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, after proclaiming how great a cir- 
cumstance, how vehemently to be defend- 
ed by the adherents of the Pope and his 
legate, Cullen, was the intrusion of a 
foreign hierarchy upon Ireland, could not 
deny that that that fact had altered the 
relations of the Roman Catholic body of 
that country from those which existed in 
1845. But the hon. Member for Mid- 
diesex had concluded his address by a 
quotation from a speech of the late Mr. 
Sheil. Now he (Mr. Newdegate) would 
beg the attention of the House — and 
more especially that of Roman Catholic 
Members—to an extract which he could 
read from a speech which had been de- 
livered on that very subject, in the year 
1845, by the same distinguished Gentle- 
man. It was well knqwn that Mr. Sheil 
was a sincere Roman Catholic, as well as 
a great ornament of that House; and in 
the year 1845 he spoke as follows :— 

“Tf Iam asked whether I ay oy pared to de- 
fend every opinion contained in the text-books of 
Maynooth, I answer that I am no more prepared 
ppm Foo ga ct non bert 

titleton or everythi' contained In 
Faw ates an his distinetion Senin malum pro- 


hibitum and malum in se ; nor do I conceive that 
Maynooth is responsible for all that is to be found 


Mr. Newdegate 
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in the books whieh are read in the course of its 
studies—the text-books must be taken in conjune- 
tion with the lectures of the professors ; and if it 
be alleged that by the professors any criminal or 
intolerant doctrine is taught, or even broac 

let a Committee of Inquiry be proposed by the 
Gentlemen by whom that allegation shall be pre- 
ferred, and every Catholic Member of this House 
will vote in favour of the Motion.”—{3 Hansard, 

Ixxx. 712.] 


The faets supposed by Mr. Sheil, that is, 
the ultramontane nature of the teaching 
at Maynooth, as evidenced by the conduct 
of the Irish priests there trained, had been 
credibly alleged in this House, and were 
recognised throughout the country, The 
Committee of Inquiry to which Mr. Sheil 
referred was proposed in the present in- 
stance ; why, then, if they respected Mr. 
Sheil’s memory, should Roman Catholie 
Members oppose the Motion? Many Mem- 
bers of that House alleged that the teach- 
ing in Maynooth was intolerant; and that 
the fruit of that intolerant teaching was 
evinced in the conduct of those who had 
been brought up in that establishment. 
What fairer specimen of the character of 
that teaching than the acts and speeches 
of a late Professor of that establishment 
(Dr. M‘Hale) could be adduced? There 
was danger in the present condition of 
Ireland. Mr. Sheil, alas! was dead, 
and so was Dr. Murray; and in their 
places were to be found the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Dublin (Mr. Rey- 
nolds), and Dr. M‘Hale, who were at the 
head of an association having for its ob- 
ject the overthrow of the civil and reli- 
gious independence of this country. Had 
hon. Members never heard of the de- 
nuneiations of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood? Had they never heard of the hor- 
rible eurses which had been uttered by the 
Rev. Mr. Meehan? Had they not read 
Dr. Cahil’s letters, exciting the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland to rise in rebellion 
against the Constitution of these realms, 
whenever England should be attacked by 
any foreign enemy? He was sure the 
House would feel that after the statement 
of his hon. Colleague it eould not refuse to 
accede to the Motion. The country had 
long decided that question, and come to 
the conclusion that no further inquiry was 
necessary. The Legislature alone still re- 
mained unpersuaded, and still hesitated, 
for some reasons which he could not under- 
stand. And under these circumstances 
could there be a more reasonable proposal 
than that made by his hon. Colleague, 
that they should inquire whether there 
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were any just grounds for the strong feel- 
ing whieh, it was admitted, prevailed 
throughout the country upon the sub- 
jeet, and cause a difference between the 
people and the Legislature? Why, by 
refusing that inquiry they would be treat- 
ing the people of England with con- 
tempt; it was treating the honest convie- 
tion of all those who had sent petitions 
to the House on the subject with absolute 
contempt. And for what reason were they 
asked to pursue such a course? They 
were asked to pursue it in order that they 
might not produce irritation among the 
Irish people. But were the Irish people 
so content with their condition, or so at- 
tached to their priesthood? Was it not 
well known that no sooner did the Irish 
peasantry reach the shores of the United 
States than they emancipated themselves 
in millions from the thraldom in which they 
had been kept by their clergy at home ? 
Were not attempts at present made by the 
priesthood in Ireland to prevent emigra- 
tion, on the very plea that those who emi- 
grated to America abandoned the Roman 
Catholie Chureh and liberated themselves 
from the tyranny of their clergy? Hon. 
Members opposite could not deny those 
facts, and yet they sought to evade that 
inquiry. Was not the teaching at May- 
nooth intolerant ? Were not the students 
there instruments in the hands of elergy, 
thrust by the Court of Rome upon Ireland 
for the purpose of creating ill-will between 
that country aud England? These truths 
were too well known. If they wanted to 
know the real objects and feelings of the 
clerical party in Ireland, let them read 
the Tablet. The Tablet was the organ of 


the Roman Catholic priesthood. Again,- 


he challenged the hon. Member for Ath- 
lone to deny that the Tablet expressed the 
feelings of the most powerful section of the 
Irish priesthood. The hon. and learned 
Member for Athlone had been entertained 
at a great festival by his admirers, and 
towards the close of that festival a curious 
scene had occurred. A gentleman of the 
name of Roche had been ealled upon to re- 
spond to the toast of ‘‘ The Press,’’ where- 
upon a great uproar had been raised by the 
Roman Catholic priests, and a Mr. Murray, 
a priest, had rushed upon the table, amidst 
the crash of decanters, and had vociferated 
for Mr. Lucas, though Mr. Roche had 
risen in obedience to the chairman. And 
why had Mr. Lucas been so called for? 
Why was he preferred, and set up to set 
dewn Mr. Roche? Why, because he was 
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the editor of the Tablet; which was, he 
(Mr. Newdegate) said, without the slight 
est hesitation, an organ more full of sedi- 
tion, more full of anti-national feeling, 
ae _ the bitterest — 
and bigotry, any other paper 

had ever disgraced the United Kingdom. 
He trusted that the House would not allow 
itself to be diverted from the moderate and 
reasonable proposal of his hon. Col ° 
and that it would not any longer allow 
that cancer of Maynooth to fester in Ire- 
land unsearched. 

Mr. MONSELL: The hon. Gentleman 
who has just concluded his speech evi- 
dently thinks it is just and right that Pro- 
testants should coalesce for the 
of attacking the Roman Catholics, but not 
that Roman Catholics should combine in 
order to defend themselves. The hon. 
Gentleman did not stoop to argument, but 
did what he could to fan to the uttermost 
the flame of religious bigotry. I will pass 
by his speech with the single remark, that 
in the ease of the Rev. Mr. Meehan, to 
whom the hon. Gentleman referred, the re- 
port was entirely inaccurate, and that he 
never used the words which were attributed 
tohim. (Mr. Newpgeate said, he had not 
quoted any words used by Mr. Meehan.]} 
What I stated was this, that the words to 
which the hon. Gentleman must have re- 
ferred in making his statement—for I sup- 
pose he did not imagine or invent it—were 
incorrectly re . But I pass by the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman, to the states 
ment, far more important, of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Home 
Department. That right hon. Gentleman 
rose, after a tirade of abuse had been dis- 
charged against the religion of one-third of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, without one word 
of reprobation of the language that had 
been employed. Did he not rather ratify 
the statements which had been made, and 
proclaim war to the knife against us, when 
he, oceupying the high position of a Min- 
ister of the Crown, said not one word iu 
reproof of our adversaries? Occupying 
that position, whatever his own private 
feelings might have been, I think we might 
have expected that he would have endea- 
voured to protect us from the statements so 
wantonly made by the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner). And 
now, what is the real object of the Motion 
which has been made? It was eandidly 
acknowledged, if not by the right hon. 
Gentleman, by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (the Marquess of Bland- 
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ford), that the object of the inquiry is to 
take away altogether the grant from May- 
nooth. Their object is to diminish the 
number of the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Ireland. What they wish and desire is, that 
the poor man, who has passed through a 
life of suffering, shall not have a priest to 
stand by his bedside, and give him the con- 
solations of religion when he is dying. And 
here let me ask the House for one moment 
what is the conduct of every other country 
in Europe where there is a divided popu- 
lation—that is, where there is a consider- 
able minority differing from the majority 
on the subject of religion? I say, that in 
every instance that minority is treated with 
consideration. They have ministers en- 
dowed, schools founded, and children edu- 
cated out of the funds of the State. Yet 
you wish to support a position of insulated 
illiberality; and you, who profess to be the 
friends of civil and religious liberty all over 
the world, who profess to desire to see your 
free institutions copied in every part of the 
globe, take this for a specimen of the policy 
which you wish to hold up for imitation. 
You have taken away from the people of 
Ireland the property left for the support of 
their religion. by the piety of their ances- 
tors, and you begrudge them the poor and 
miserable grant of 26,000/. per annum, 
which is.ell they receive at your hands. In 
one of the constitutional essays published 
by’the- noble Lord the Member for Hert- 
ford (Viscount Mahon), he says that the 
Tories of the present day profess the same 
principles which the Whigs did a hundred 
years ago. Mr. Macaulay, in. commenting 
upon that passage, observing that the na- 
tion was constantly advancing, said that 
the head and tail always maintained their 
relative positions, though the tail was now 
where the head was then. But where does 
the right hon. Gentleman trace his opinions 
to? Not to Mr. Pitt, who founded and en- 
dowed Maynooth; not to Lord Clare, stern 
Protestant ascendancy champion as he was. 
Not to Mr. Perceval.. No; he must trace 
baek his political ancestry on this subject 
to the time of the penal laws. It is there, 
and there alone, that the opinions which 
we have heard this night, and which are 
supported by a Cabinet Minister, must be 
found. Therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man, instead of being in advance of Mr. 
Perceval or Mr. Pitt, has gone back. to 
those times which, I should think, no one 
would ever wish to see revived in this coun- 
try. Under these circumstances, with the 
strong feeling existing in the country, and 
Mr, Monsell 
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with the line that Her Majesty’s Govern~ 
ment were prepared to follow (though the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman was 
not expected), the question is, what course 
it is expedient for those to take who are 
most deeply interested in the College of 
Maynooth? Now, on this subject I speak 
for myself alone. I will not oppose this 

inquiry, because I believe that the more 

you look into the teaching and lectures of 
the professors, the more you will find that 
College is honestly and fairly conducted, 

and does carry out, bond fide, the inten- 

tions of those who founded it, not, of 
course, by teaching the Protestant, but by 

teaching the Catholic religion. I believe 
that the results of that teaching are most 
satisfactory to the people of Ireland, and 

will be satisfactory to any fairly appointed 

Committee of this House. If a Committee 
be appointed, I will ask the House, in com- 

mon justice, to take care that the tribunal 
appointed be a fair one. I will ask them 

not to put on that Committee jurymen who 

have signed their verdict before they go 

into the box. Do not let them send them 

there judges who have written their judg- 

ments before they have heard the cause. 

Do not let them appoint Gentlemen who 

have written to their constituents to say, 

that if the repeal of the grant to Maynooth 

should be proposed, they have determined 

to support the Motion. Let the inquiry be 

a fair and a full one, and I, for one, shall 

be fully satisfied. In expressing that opin- 

ion, I am happy to say that I am confirmed 

by the written opinion of the Roman Ca- 

tholie Archbishop of Armagh (Dr. Cullen). 

The most rev. Prelate said, that in his 

opinion it would not be wise to oppose in 
quiry; that the College could defy all its 

enemies; that there were no secrets, no 

oceult practices; that the books used were 

known to the world, and might be had of 
any bookseller; and he goes on to say, that 

in the present state of feeling in the coun- 

try, he thinks it better that there shall be 

a full inquiry. The only object, then, which 

I have in view now is, that the House will 

take care that the inquiry shall not be en- 

trusted to a Committee which has pre- 

judged the question. 

Mr. DUFF thought it quite unnecessary 
to make any observation upon the state- 
ment which had been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner). 
He had little doubt that the inquiry moved 
for would be granted ; and he certainly 
thought, after all that had been said of 
late, both in that House and out of it, re- 
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specting the system of education in the 
College of Maynooth, that such an inquiry 
would be considered desirable, not only by 
the opponents of the Maynooth grant, but 
by those who were friendly to its continu- 
ance. He must say, however, that he 
agreed with the hon. Member for North 
Lancashire (Mr. Heywood), that this in- 
quiry ought to be extended to the exclusive 
system, which in some degree existed at 
Trinity College, Dublin; and if the Motion 
before the House were carried, he would 
also consider it to be his duty to vote for 
the addition of the words proposed by the 
Member for North Lancashire. If the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) had per- 
severed in the Amendment of which he had 
given notice, he (Mr. Duff) would have been 
equally prepared to support that Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOORE had no intention. of fol- 
lowing the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire through the fields of theological 
controversy in which he had been revelling. 
He believed it was quite possible for a Gen- 
tleman who had no intention of speaking 
an untruth to be guilty of utterly pervert- 
ing and falsifying facts unintentionally. He 
would take the liberty of saying that the 
hon. Gentleman had been guilty of such a 
perversion of fact as he hoped would not 
be found recorded amongst the casuists to 
whom he had alluded. The hon. Gentle- 
man stated, that in the works of Mons. 
Bailly, which he quoted to the House, a 
mental reservation, which amounted to little 
less than perjury, was justified; and he 
quoted the following words :— 

“ Causa a juramenti obligatione excusans est 
limitatio intentionis jurantis, vel expressa, vel 
etiam tacita et subintellecta.” 

But at the very moment he was inveighing 
against a perversion of facts, he stepped 
short in his quotation, leaving out the 
words, ‘‘ ex dispositione juris, vel ex con- 
suetudine;’” that was to say, that a man 
taking an oath might resolve in his mind 
the legality of the act which he engaged 
to do, and might limit it to the reservation 
which, by common custom, might apply to 
the circumstances under which he swore; it 
was as though he (Mr. Moore) were to take 
an oath to make a Motion in that House 
on a particular subject, and afterwards 
found that he could not do so according to 
the rules of the House; he should there- 
fore be exempted from making the Motion. 
It must be recollected that a few weeks or 
months age the hon. Member put upon the 
paper a Motion in which he intimated his 
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intention to repeal altogether the grant to. 
Maynooth; but now the hon. Gentleman 
appeared to have altered his intention, and. 
came to the House with a speech which. 
breathed of Exeter-hall, and a proposition 
which smacked unmistakeably of Downing- 
street. So that the Protestantism of the 
hon. Gentleman was only Brummagem 
metal after all. What was the principle 
of the agitation out of doors upom this. 
question ? It was this, that it was not ex- 
pedient nor proper that the Protestant 
people should be taxed for the maintenance 
and propagation of a religion whieh they. 
believed to be untrue. That wasa lucid, 
clear, and intelligent position, in the com- 
prehensive and bold application of which 
the people of Ireland even would not be 
much inelined to disagree. But what need 
was there of an inquiry into the state of 
education at Maynooth to settle that point ? 
Did any one deny that the religion taught 
there was a religion in which. the Protes- 
tant people did not believe? Would the 
hon. Gentleman himself be inclined to pro- 
pose an inquiry into the comparative truth 
of the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
religions ? The hon. Gentleman had said, 
that the object of the State in granting 
that endowment was to protect the Roman. 
Catholic clergy of Ireland from foreign and 
ultramontane influence, and to infuse into 
the Roman Church a national as well as a 
Catholic spirit. He (Mr. Moore) feared 
that result had been fulfilled, not only be- 
yond their expectations but beyond their 
wishes. Was it possible to conceive a 
body of men more full of national instinet, 
more incorporate with the people, than 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland? 
They had, he feared, been found too na- 
tional, too independent of Papal influence. 
Six years ago Government obtained a brief 
or rescript from Rome, the intention of 
which was supposed to be to fetter and re- 
strain the Irish ecclesiastics in the exer- 
cise of their civil and national rights. The 
public opinion in this country was. abso- 
lutely ultramontane in its indignation at 
the want of humility, and obedience of the 
Catholic clergy to the mandates of the 
Pope;. and it was only the other:day that 
an English viceroy was detected in secret 
and clandestine correspondence with the 
Pope, humbly seeking his interference in 
the domestic arrangements of the Roman 
Catholic Church. If their object were not 
to nationalise or to popularise, but to. se- 
parate the Irish clergy from the nation, 
then indeed they had begun at the. wrong 
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end. The Irish Roman Catholic clergy 
had been for ages the leaders of the people, 
because for ages the people had had no 
other leaders, and no other friends. While 
the laws made it penal for the Roman 
Catholics to read or to write, the priests 
taught the people how to live and die; 
while the laws degraded them into savages, 
the priests marshalled them into a nation, 
and taught them to be a people. Let the 
State, then, come forward as a leader and 
friend of the people, and the priests of Ire- 
- land would deliver over to them the keys 
of the fortress of the people’s hearts with 
benediction and with prayer. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : Sir, I propose to 
give my vote in favour of the Motion 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner) has 
made; but the subject is of so much im- 
portance, and I differ so widely from the 
spirit of the speech by which he introduced 
and recommended that Motion, that I can- 
not honestly or properly consent to vote in 
silence. Sir, I am not here to contend 
that Parliament is bound by any compact 
to the maintenance of the Act which se- 
cures the endowment of the Maynooth 
College. I do not now raise the question 
what may be due to individuals whose live- 
lihood is dependent on their employment 
in connexion with the college. I speak of 
its permanent maintenance, and in regard 
to its permanent maintenance I altogether 
disclaim the doctrine of compact. But 
while I disclaim the doctrine of compact, 
I must add that it appears to me that 
unless you can show in a definite manner 
and by substantial proofs that the objects 
and purposes of that endowment have 
failed, that the expectations you enter- 
tained at the time of that endowment have 
been frustrated—unless you can show ail 
this, then both prudence and justice, in 
their highest forms, demand the main- 
tenance of this endowment. It appears 
te me that failure cannot be shown; and I 
must say, in the first instance, it would be 
to me a subject of very great grief and of 
very serious apprehension if that failure 
could be shown. I confess I am surprised 
at the manner and tone in which this 
question is approached by many hon. Gen- 
tlemen. They seem to think it a small 
subject whether they shall withdraw this 
endowment from the College of Maynooth. 
They forget that its importance is not to 
be measured by the figures that designate 
its amount. They forget that the endow- 
ment of the College of Maynooth is of 
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itself, if not a vital, yet a great and » 
material circumstance in the whole rela- 
tions between England and Ireland. T 

forget that in 1845, when the whole power 
of a strong Government was staked upon 
carrying the enlargement of this endows 
ment, that that important Act derived its 
ehief importance from the feelings and thé 
sentiments of which it was the symbol. 
They have not seriously asked themselves 
what will be the next step whieh the with- 
drawal of this endowment will lead to: 
for my part, I do not say that if this ens 
dowment can be shown to be mischievous 
—if your expectations founded on it can 
be shown to have failed—I do not say that 
in that case the endowment is to be mains 
tained. But this I venture to say, that if 
this endowment be withdrawn, the Pare 
liament which withdraws it must be pres 
pared to enter upon the whole subject of 
a reconstruction of ‘the ecclesiastical ar. 
rangements in Ireland. I am not speaking 
of what is right, or what is wrong. 1 am 
not speaking of what is to be desired, or 
what is to be deprecated. For my part, 
I deeply deprecate the series of changes 
upon which such a course would precipi+ 
tate us; but I am speaking of what I be- 
lieve to be not merely the logical but the 
necessary consequence of the course upon 
which we should be entering. And having 
these anticipations of the consequences of 
such a policy, begun in such a form as the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Warwickshire would propose, it is but hon- 
esty on my part that I should state them 
fairly in the face of this House of Com- 
mons. It appears to me that no serious 
case has been made out to prove the failure 
of this endowment. We have not yet 
completed the cycle of seven years since 
the present endowed institution of May- 
nooth has been organised. I believe I am 
correct in saying that not one single stu- 
dent in the regular course of theological 
education in that seminary has yet left 
Maynooth who entered the college since 
the enlargement of the endowment. Now, 
Sir, I am sure no reasonable man could 
expect that that endowment was to operate 
by magic upon the sentiments and the 
habits of a whole generation and an entire 
people. It is painful to me to hear the 
language in whieh parts of the history of 
Ireland and circumstances in the state of 
Ireland have been referred to to-night. 
Nothing is more easy, God knows, than to 
make inflammatory and exasperating state- 
ments in regard to the condition of that 
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unhappy country. Nothing is more easy 
than to retaliate those statements. You 
may draw forth cheers and counter cheers; 
you may gratify the feelings of zealots 
and partisans; but what does all that do 
for the prosperity, the — and the 
peace of the country? Why, Sir, there 
was & time—it was when one of the Acts 
was passed in the Irish Parliament relating 
to the militia—in which that Parliament 
thought fit to frame the preamble of that 
Act in a mode somewhat like this—I do 
not quote the exact words, but from me- 
mory, and the substance is accurately 
given :—-‘* Whereas the Popish inhabit- 
ants of this country have often broken 
out in rebellion, and whereas it is most 
probable that the said Popish inhabitants 
will again, in a future time, rebel, there- 
fore be it enacted,’’ &c. Sir, I had hoped 


that the spirit which dictated those words | 


was no longer represented within these 
walls. But, Sir, when I heard the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North War- 
wiekshire speak of the priests of May- 
nooth, and of their relation to sedition and 
rebellion, in the language—as I thought, 
the imprudent and most unfortunate lan- 
guage—he used, I cannot but feel that we 
are still in danger, unless we put a guard 
upon ourselves when we discuss these in- 
flaming questions, of being hurried back 
inte a temper such as, in our cooler mo- 
ments, we all should depreeate, and such 
as is fraught with most dangerous con- 
sequences to the country, Now, Sir, I 
think that the hon. Gentleman has men- 
tioned points, and that there are other 

ints, which may be legitimate subjects of 
Diatiestetals inquiry im connexion with 
the College of Maynooth. I frankly own 
that I should prefer this inquiry had taken 
en at a somewhat later period; because 

think it would be more nearly consistent 
with wisdom if you were to wait at least 
until the pupils of some two or three suc- 
cessive years had gone through their train- 
ing at Maynooth, and until you had had 
some practical experience of their — 
efficiency and their general conduct as 
compared with the older priests who were 
reared under an earlier and more perni- 
cious system. This, it seems to me, | 
confess, would have been a wiser course 
than that we should examine at a period 
when evidence is scarcely, as I should say, 
ripe for investigation. At the same time, 
when a Motion of this kind is made, we 
must consider, not simply the expediency 
of making it, but we must consider the 
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co ces that will flow from resistance‘ 
Now, I confess it appears tome that my 
hon. Friend who spoke latterly from that 
bench (Mr. Monsell) has acted wisely, and 
has formed a just judgment, when he 
said he thought, considering the strong 
feeling in this country in favour of the 
inquiry, that it was for the interest of 
Maynooth that those who were its friends 
should not place any obstacles in its way. 
If it be true, as has been alleged, that the 
establishment is extravagantly large—if it 
be true, though I confess I have heard no 
evidence to induce me to believe it—that 
at Maynooth you not only have the means 
of educating a supply of Roman Catholic 
priests for Ireland, but that you likewise 
send a surplus to England and the Colo- 
nies that ought not to be: those are 
legitimate subjects for inquiry. I grant 
you are entitled to inquire, if you think 
fit, when Parliament has endowed an in- 
| stitution with 26,0001. a year, whether 
‘that money is economically, judiciously, 
and effectively applied to the purposes 
which Parliament intended. Nay, more, 
I go a step further, and say, that when 
allegations have been raised, such as those 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
'North Warwickshire, in regard to the 
‘teaching at Maynooth as respects civil 
‘duties and the obligation of allegiance, I 
do not think it would be wise to show the 
slightest indisposition for a full inquiry. 
I confess my own belief is, in regard to 
that point, that the inquiry will end much 
as it began. The hon, Gentleman gene 
of the Report of 1827, made by the Com- 
missioners of Education; but I very much 
doubt whether the hon. Gentleman has 
discharged the labour of wading through 
that Report. If he had done so, I think 
he would have found that those Commis- 
sioners had sounded the very depths of 
easuistical teaching in regard to oaths; 
and I doubt whether the hon. Gentleman 
will produce any fuller exhibition of the dee- 
trine, or will arrive at any more definite 
conclusion than was arrived at by those 
Commissioners. If I pass from these 

ints to the general tone and spirit of the 
09 Gentleman, it appears to me his main 
charge against the College of Maynooth 
is, that in that college are inculeated the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholie religion. 
It is a question of the gravest character, 
whether Parliament should enter into rela- 
tions of that kind with the Roman Catholic 
Church. But permit me to say it is a 
question that not depend upon an 
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‘of Maynooth—I conceive it upon grounds 


‘only trying in a Select Committee the policy 


Maynooth 
examination of minute details. It is a} 
question for the highest legislative wisdom 
and statesmanship. It is not a question 
to be referred to the inquiry and the report 
of any Sclect Committee. And here I 
come to the limitations which, as it ap- 
pears to me, prudence and justice must 
impose on this inquiry. In the first place, 
T find that both the hon. Gentleman who 
moved the inquiry and the noble Lord who 
seconded it—either in express words or by 
implication not to be mistaken—stated it 
to be their view that they looked upon 
this inquiry simply as a means of estab- 
lishing certain charges upon which they 
had made up their minds, and as the first 
step in the process of the repeal of the 
Act. I hope the hon. Gentleman will not 
think I am treating him with disrespect if, 
I state that a Select Committee appointed | 
upon the Motion of a Gentleman who ex- 
presses views like these, must not be con- 
sidered as competent to make this inquiry. 
The inquiry is too large and too important, 
I will presume to say, for the guidance of | 
any individual Member. It is a great | 
national question whether you shall or shall | 
not withdraw the endowment of Maynooth. 
It is a question at all times to be dealt 
with by the Executive Government; and 
what I venture respectfully to claim is, 
that the proposed inquiry shall likewise be 
conducted under the immediate superin- 
tendence and responsibility of the Execu- 

tive Government. We are here to do im-| 
partial justice, and to consider alike the} 
feelings of the people of England, the 

people of Ireland, and of Scotland. It is | 
consistent with that justice that we should | 
institute an inquiry into the state of the’ 
College of Maynooth, and the system of 
education there; but it would not be con- 

sistent with that justice that the conduct 

of such an inquiry should be entrusted to 

any Member of Parliament, however great | 
his eminence and his gifts, whose mind 

was pledged to a foregone conclusion; and 
to an inquiry being conducted under such | 
auspices, I could not for an instant be in- 
duced to consent. There is another limi- 
tation which I think it is essential for me 
to point out to you, because it is founded 
in the very nature of the subject. I con- 
ceive that the inquiry proposed ought not 
to be an inquiry into the general character 
of the doctrine, discipline, or exercises of 
the Roman Catholic religion at the College 
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of the endowment of Roman Catholic insti- 


| tutions by Parliament, which is not a ques- 


tion that ought to be entrusted to a Com- 
mittee. This I say upon grounds of reason 
—but it is likewise a principle which has 
ample support from the history of this case. 
I have used the words ‘‘ doctrine, disei- 
pline, and exercises of the Roman Catholie 
religion at the College of Maynooth,” be- 
cause these are the words—the wise and 
comprehensive words—employed in the 
statutes upon this subject. We are not 
without precedents in this case. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North War- 
wickshire proposes that we should inquire 
into the system of education at May- 
nooth; and I fully grant to you that you 
might place a construction upon these 
words if they were not ruled and limited 
by what I think to be the sense of the 
Acts of Parliament and the precedents 
that bear upon the case—I grant that 
under these words the hon. Member might 
be able to introduce such a largeness of 
theological investigation as might satisfy 
even his appetite in that direction. But 
this is not the first time that the College 
of Maynooth has been inquired into. In 
1827 you had a Report of a Royal Commis- 
sion upon the College of Maynooth. What 
was the view that that Commission took of 
its duties with regard to its inquiry into 
the college, and what were the instructions 
under which it acted? I will show you 
that its instructions were quite as large as 
those that are proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber in reference to his Select Cummittee; 
for the Crown in the year 1824, after re- 
citing an Address of the House of Com- 
mons praying for the appointment of a 
Commission, then appoints certain indi- 
viduals in these words, “‘ To inquire into 
the nature and extent of the instruction 
afforded by the several institutions in Ire- 
land established for the purposes of edu- 
cation, and maintained, either in whole 
or in part, from public funds.” They 
were to inquire into ‘‘the nature and ex- 
tent”’ of the instruction afforded in these 
institutions; but, notwithstanding, when 
they came to report, they placed in the 
foreground of their report these words of 
wisdom—‘* We do not consider that it fell 
within our province to examine into the 
tenets of the Roman Catholie religion, ex- 
cept where they appeared to be conneeted 
with the civil duties and relations of Ro- 
man Catholics, either towards the State or 
towards their fellow-subjects.”’ I confess 
that it appears to me that these words lay 
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‘down with the greatest impartiality and 





ision the due scope of this —- 
Fou are entitled to inquire into the condi- 
tion of the college—you are entitled to 
inquire into the system of education there 
pursued—you are entitled to inquire into 
what the Roman Catholic religion teaches, 
so far as it touches the civil and political 
duties of the inmates of Maynooth Col- 
lege: but beyond that you are not autho- 
rised to go, and into the domain of theo- 
logy you should not presume to enter. 
And I must point out to the House that it 
is perfectly evident that this is the spirit 
and intention with regard to which the 


Acts of Parliament upon this have been 


framed. I unders the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire, in the speech in 
which he introduced this question to the 
House, to make an argument of this kind. 
He said, ‘‘ So far as regards matters not 
Roman Catholic, visitors are already ap- 
pointed, and, therefore, there are means 
of dealing with them; but, so far as re- 
gards matters Roman Catholic, there are 
no visitors, and therefore I must have 
them referred to a Select Committee.’’ 
That I understood to be his argument, 
and I understand the gist of this Motion 
to be exactly the converse of what in my 
opinion it ought to be, namely, that he 
wanted a Committee which was to inquire 
at large into the system of the Roman 
Catholic Church as taught and exercised 
within the College of Maynooth. Now, 
Sir, I say that that is the very thing which 
we have not the right to touch, except so 
far as the system of the Roman Catholic 
Church bears upon the question of civil 
obedience. But what are the provisions 
of these Acts? It is perfectly true that 
by the Act of 1795, by which Maynooth 
College was founded, the Irish Parlia- 
ment did appoint trustees with visitatorial 

wers. In the Act of 1800 the Irish 

arliament constituted one body of trustees 
to hold the property, and appointed an- 
other body to exercise visitatorial power. 
In the Act of 1845 that visitatorial power 
was continued; but the superior power of 
Parliament was likewise reserved, and that 
in two ways: in the first place, by making 
a special provision that the Lord Lieuten- 
ant might be required by the Crown to 
order a special visitation; and, moreover, it 
was reseved in the Act of 1845 that the 
reports of the visitors should be annually 
laid upon the table of both Houses of Par- 
liament. I conceive that this provision, 
namely, that the reports of the visitors 
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should be annually laid before both Houses 
of Parliament, would be a distinct 

nition of the principle that the intention of 
Parliament was to reserve its own full and 
unimpaired rights over the institution which 
it 2 founded. Setting aside considera- 
tions of policy, therefore, it is plain that 
you are fully entitled to inquire into the 
condition of the College of Maynooth gen- 
erally. But the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire was entirely in error when 
he represented that Parliament had ap- 
pointed no means of visiting the College 
of Maynooth in regard to Roman Catholic 
discipline, worship, or instruction, and that 
therefore it was the duty of Parliament to 
step in by means of a Select Committee. 
On the contrary, if the hon. Member had 
read the Acts of Parliament, he could 
not fail to perceive that Parliament had 
constituted a visitatorial power for pur- 
poses specifically Roman Catholic, and has 
made that power a final power. Parlia- 
ment provided in the Aet of 1800, and 
again in 1845, that as regarded any mat- 
ter ‘‘ which touched the exercise of the 
Roman Catholic religion, or religious doe- 
trines or discipline thereof, within said 
college or seminary,’’ no such matters 
should be touched by the visitors at large, 
but that all such matters should be re- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the Roman Ca- 
tholic visitors exclusively; and while Par- 
liament provided that the visitation inte 
the college for general purposes should be 
accompanied by reports, which were to be 
annually placed in our hands, as regarded 
the doctrine, discipline, and instruction of 
the Roman Catholic religion, Parliament 
referred these to the Roman Catholic vie 
sitors only. It required no report what- 
ever, and made no reference to our super- 
vision. Therefore nothing can be more 
clear upon the statutes, nothing can be 
more clear upon the precedents, than that, 
when Parliament entered upon this ar 
rangement, it did not intend to place the 
Roman Catholic members of the college 
perpetually upon the tenter-hooks for fear 
of being brought into collision with those 
who held the tenets of the Established 
Chureh. Parliament approached the sub- 
jeet in a comprehensive and statesmanlike 
spirit. 1t proceeded upon the principle 
that the Roman Catholic Church, whatever 
it was, was a system well known to his- 
tory, whese merits or demerits had been 
tested by experience sufficiently long, se 
that you could say ‘‘ Aye’’ or ‘* No’’ whe- 
ther you would have relations with it of 
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not; and it did not condescend to accom- 
peny this boon with conditions which would 
ve made it insufferably degrading and 
inful to the receivers. It wisely provided 
tecting from the attacks of theolo- 
stalin the feelings of the persons for 
whose benefit the endowment was intend- 
ed, and in so doing it left a clear pattern 
of the rules which should direct our course 
of acting. In conformity with that pat- 
tern, I propose to assent to an inquiry; 
but to assent to it with the strongest ex- 
pression of opinion that we ought now to 
oe upon the principle upon which 
arliaments have proceeded in former 
years, namely, reserving this great and 
important international question from the 
management of private and individual 
hands, and that we make it a bond fide 
inquiry into the application of the Parlia- 
mentary grant for the purposes provided for 
by Parliament, and that, adhering to the 
terms of these important statutes, we do not 
suffer them to be departed from by indul- 
ging in investigations that would be most 
improperly conducted, whether into the 
doctrines, .or the discipline, or the exercise 
of the Roman Catholic religion within the 
walls of the College of Maynooth. 

Mr. GRATTAN said, he was surprised 
that Government had come forward so ill- 
prepared on this subject. They were wrong 
in their premises and wrong in their con- 
elusions. They knew nothing about the 
matter, and were altogether ignorant of 
the affairs of Ireland. He asked, why did 
they dare to libel his countrymen when 
they said that there was a conspiracy 
amongst the priests of Ireland to wean 
the people from their allegiance to this 
country? The charge was false. No 
more loyal body existed than the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in Ireland, and to 

rove the fact, they need not go further 

ack than 1848, when a few deluded but 
honest men had become involved in an 
insurrection. Then it was said that the 
College of Maynooth supplied clergymen 
to foreign countries; but so far from this 
being the ease, 140 Roman Catholic 
clergymen had to be brought from the 
Continent to supply the wants of the Irish 
people. When they spoke of the danger 
of giving the Irish youth an un-English 
education, he would ask what inducement 
was there to give them an English educa- 
tion? They had been brought up in the 
erucible of sorrow and affliction, created by 
the misgovernment and injustice of this 
country. Let them reeollect that their 
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great thunderer of the press had no gentler 
epithets for the Roman Catholic priesthood 
than ‘‘surpliced ruffians"’ and a “‘ rebel 
priesthood.’’ Loyalty, too, was talked 
of, but what was loyalty? Were the 
ancestors of the English people loyal to 
Charles I. and James II.? Let them not 
give an oath of allegiance to the Irish 
nation to swallow, but let them give them 
good government under which they might 
live. Give the people of Ireland good 
government, and it would bind them closer 
to them than these miserable and unmean- 
ing oaths. Why should they talk of the 
oath of allegiance to the Irish, when this 
eountry had ever acted as tyrants towards 
their country? If they agreed to an in- 
quiry into the Catholic College of May- 
nooth, why, he would ask, should they 
not also inquire into the institutions of 
Protestantism? The Protestant Church 
derived an income of 1,200,000. from 
their land tithes in Ireland; and how then 
could any individual come forward and 
call upon the Catholics to disgorge their 
money? Let them recollect the tithe 
system of Ireland, in which the grossest 
injustice was done to the unfortunate Ca- 
tholie tenantry. He was against this Mo- 
tion; for, as a Protestant, he thought that 
they would be acting much better if they 
did not interfere with the Catholie Church, 
but allowed the Catholics to manage their 
own affairs. 

Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS said, he 
thought the debate ought not to close 
without a passing reference bving made 
to one passage in the speech of his right 
hon. Friend and Colleague the Member 
for the University of Oxford (Mr. Glad- 
stone), whom he understood in the ear 
lier part of his speech to state that it 
was quite true that there was no com- 
pact made between the Legislature of the 
country and the College of Maynooth ; 
and that therefore the Imperial Legis- 
lature were at liberty to recall the grant 
or modify its application in any way that 
was more adapted to the necessities of the 
ease, or that at all events the subject was 
open to the consideration of the Imperial Le- 
gislature ; but, nevertheless, his right hon. 
Friend went on to say that the House 
must take eare what they did in this 
matter, because if they withdrew the grant 
from Maynooth, they must be prepared 
for a new arrangement of the ecclesiastical 
establishment in Ireland. [Cheers.] It 
was not so much the words of his right 
hon. Friend which roused his attention, 
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as the significant cheers which they had 
evoked, and which had now again been 
repeated. Now, to put that language into 
simpler terms, did not these words mean 
a further confiscation of the property of 
the Irish Church? He did not say that 
his right hon. Friend was to be held bound 
to such a confiscation as some of those 
who cheered him would desire; but at any 
rate these words must mean a continuation 
of that system of alteration which was 
begun fifteen years ago, and in which one- 
half of the Irish hierarchy was sacrificed. 
He would not, however, apply the word 
‘‘confiscation”’ as being in the mind of 
his right hon. Colleague; but he knew from 
the cheers with which his right hon. Friend 
had been met, that confiscation was upper- 
most in the minds of many of them. He 
did not believe that such a result was a 
necessary or even a probable consequence 
of their inquiries about Maynooth: and 
not believing it, he would not look at it as 
an object in their path. He should not 
perhaps have risen at that hour of the 
evening to notice any other point except 
this; but, before he sat down, he wished to 
state two or three other considerations which 
the speech of his right hon. Friend sug- 
gested. He talked of the College of May- 
nooth as established by Act of Parliament ; 
so were the Great Western and the South 
Western Railways. It was not, in any 
other sense, established by Parliament until 
within the last seven years. In the Irish 
Parliament permission was given to a com- 

any of individuals to found the College of 
Barnooth: but that body did not even give 
a grant towards the foundation, in the 
popular sense of that word. A donation 
was given, in the same way as any hon, 
Member might give 1,0000. to the London 
Hospital; but it was never repeated, and, 
being purely a donation, pledged the Go- 
vernment and Parliament of Ireland to 
nothing except that act of charity. He 
quite admitted that afterwards, that is, for 
twenty years after the Union, the case stood 
on a different ground; but he contended that 
from that period up to the passing of the 
Act in 1845, there was not the shadow 
of a ground for claiming this grant as a 
right; and, even now, he contended that 
the Legislature had it in their absolute 
discretion, if it should be their pleasure, 
to repeal this Act. That, however, was 
not the object of the present Motion. His 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department had, in lan- 
guage and in a tone which was not only 
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most temperate but most judicious, shown 
that the existing system of visitatorial in- 
~ did not in the slightest degree touch 

e objects which his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner) 
desired to attain by this Motion. The exist- 
ing visitation was limited almost entirely and 
necessarily to the external character of the 
institution, and did not touch the vital es- 
sence of the system which it was the object 
of his hon. Friend’s Motion to have investi- 
gated. He (Sir R. H. Inglis), however, 
entertained an objection to the Motion, 
believing that on the 11th May, with the 
prospect of a dissolution imminent in the 
course of the next three weeks or a month, 
it was not desirable that the House should 
engage in such an inquiry as was now pro- 

to them. But, as the leaders of 
th parties in the House concurred in 
this Motion, and as even that guerilla 
band which had sent forth so many cham- 
pions in the course of the evening, and 
were always prepared to do so, were in 
favour of the proposition—as appeared 
from the speech of their leader the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell), he 
should vote for it as a recognition of the 
principle of inquiry; believing, however, 
that nothing further would result from the 
Motion during the present Session. 

Mr. HUME said, that the question in- 
volved in this Motion was one of a much 
more serious nature than a mere inquiry 
into the manner in which the Catholic 
priests were educated at the College at 
Maynooth. When Parliament gave to the 
Irish people an establishment for the edu- 
cation of the ministers of their religion, it 
never meant to prescribe to them the mode 
in which they should educate them. He 
had always contended that it was the wise 
and proper policy of this country to re- 
move those oppressive restrictions and dis- 
abilities which had been imposed upon Ire- 
land, in order that her discontent might be 
removed, and that she might become a 
tower of strength instead of a source of 
weakness to this country. How incon- 
sistent, then, was it to entertain such a 
Motion as this, which, according to the 
speeches of the Irish Members who had 
spoken, would increase diseontent in that 
country, after the strong representations 
which had been made of the defenceless 
state of the country, and after the House 
had been occupied for the last three or 
four weeks in providing additional security. 
He believed that this Motion would be at- 
tended with disastrous results, and would 
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materially increase the difficulty of govern- 
ing a country, seven-eighths of whose po- 
polation were Catholics, He thought the 
ouse had a right to hear from the Secre- 
tary for Ireland what would be the political 
effect of this Motion upon that country. 
Viscount PALMERSTON ; real mo 
for the purpose of stating very shortly the 
grounds why I constitute aa of those ex- 
ions which my hon. Friend by me was 
at a loss to find, who are prepared not to 
e to this Motion, It is my intention, 
if the House divides, to vote both against 
the Amendment and the original Motion, 
Sir, I think that this House is entering on 
a very unwise and dangerous course. I 
think they are entering on a course which, 
if a Committee be granted, must either 
end in a nullity or in very dangerous con- 
sequences, I think that no ground has 
been laid for the Motion of the hon, Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner) 
in the speech which he made. I think, of 
that speech, that it certainly does bring to 
mind the opinion entertained by some, that 
the shades of departed men are wont to 
hover over the scenes of their earthly occu- 
tions; and if the shade of Dr. Duigenan 
ad been hovering over this debate, I can 
imagine the grim delight with which his 
spectre would have surveyed the scene. I 
thought we had got back to the times when 
the Catholic question was debated, and 
that we were not discussing the incidental 
and single question of the endowment of 
the College of Maynooth; for what was 
the line of argument which the hon, Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire adopted? Did 
he go into any details of the system of 
education at Maynooth—of a system of 
education peculiar to that establishment ? 
Did he tell us what were the doctrines in- 
culeated by the lecturers, and in what 
way the course of education was likely to 
defeat the purposes for which the estab- 
lishment was framed? If he did, I must 
confess that those parts of his speech 
did not catch my attention; but I did 
hear long and elaborate dissertations on 
the fundamental doctrines of the Catho- 
lie religion; I did hear quotations from 
writers whom the hon. Gentleman de- 
seribed as the Bacons of the Catholic 
Church ; and I presume, therefore, that 
the main ground on which this inquiry is 
Lig ma by him is, that he believes, and 
no doubt sincerely, that there are in the 
Catholic religion, or at least in Catholic 
authorities, tenets which he considers to 
be at variance with the welfare of a Pro- 
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testant country, I do not like to enter 
into that question; but I am quite sure 
that, if that were a question fit to be en- 
tered on, it is not by an inquiry into the 
College of Maynooth that it can be pro- 
perly entertained. It was stated that one 
t evil intended to be remedied by the 
ollege of Maynooth—an evil which is 
ascertained still to be prevailing—is the 
revalence of ultramontane and foreign in- 
uences and authorities in Ireland. But 
shall we remedy that by abolishing the 
College of Maynooth ?—and I am entitled 
to say that the withdrawal of the grant 
from the College of Maynooth is the object 
of those who have moved and support this 
Motion, because that was fairly avowed by 
the noble Lord who seconded it, He put 
the question fairly. He said, “ This is 
but the first step; the object I have in 
view is the entire withdrawal of the t, 
and the repeal of the existing law.”” Then, 
what is to be the result of that? You 
will drive your Irish Catholic priests to be 
educated abroad ; and will they come home 
from abroad less imbued with ultramontane 
doctrines and foreign influences than if 
they had been educated at Maynooth ? It is 
absurd to suppose that such a result can 
arise from such a proceeding. When we 
are told also that some of those who are 
educated at Maynooth, instead of bein 
employed in Ireland, are sent pa 
think that has been answered by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Mayo, who showed 
that the total number of priests required 
for the supply of Ireland was greater than 
the number educated at Maynooth. As to 
the conduct of the Irish bishops, with 
which great fault has so justly been found, 
I cannot see the connexion between that 
and the endowment of the College of May- 
nooth, But we cannot shut our eyes to 
the real cause of this Motion, and to the 
real motives by which it has been suggest- 
ed. This Motion arises from the feeling 
out of doors which has been unfortunately 
raised among the Protestant portion of the 
people of this country by what I shall not 
shrink from characterising as the 
sive and violent proceedings of the Court 
of Rome. I don’t wonder that these pro- 
ceedings should have produced a deep im- 
pression of resentment—nay, of indigna- 
tion—on the part of the Protestant por- 
tion of the community; but do not, because 
the Court of Rome has done that of which 
the people of England have a just right to 
complain—do not, I say, punish the Ca- 
tholic youth of Ireland who are intended 
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for the priesthood, I contend that it 
would be not only unjust but impolitie to 
do so; because you would thereby inflict 
an injury upon yourselves; you would ag- 
gravate in Ireland the very evil, one of the 
cireumstances connected with which is the 
eause of the anger which is at present 
felt in many parts of the country. I must 
say that this Motion appears to me a Mo- 
tion of vengeance, and that, as a Motion 
of yengeance, I think it impolitie, And it 
is not only because it is a vindictive Motion 
that I think it an impolitic Motion, but be- 
cause it is at variance with all those prin- 
ciples of sound national policy upon which 
the Government and Parliament of this 
country have hitherto acted in regard to 
this question. It is upon that ground— 
that broad and general ground—that I am 
prepared to resist the Motion which is now 
about to be proposed to the House, My 
view of the question is not altered by the 
very proper and honourable offer which 
has been made by the Catholic Members of 
this House on the part of the Catholic 
priesthood of Ireland, to lay the institution 
ore to the fullest and freest inquiry, 

© ground, in my opinion, has been laid 
for an inquiry at all at this particular mo- 
ment, i don’t dispute the right of the 
House to inquire, Any institution which 
is supported in any degree by Lpaee money 
must sybmit to inquiry, if sufficient ground 
is laid for making the inquiry, There 
may be ground in this case, or not; I am 
not able to speak as to that; all I contend 
for is, that no ground for it has been laid 
in anything which has been stated in the 
course of the present debate. But if in- 
quiry be thought to be necessary, a right 
hon, Friend of mine has pointed out that 
there exists another authority under Go- 
yernment capable of making it; and I 
must say that in my humble opinion there 
is no machinery for making. an inquiry 
of this kind so utterly objectionable as 
a Committee of the House of Commons. 
Why, we should have fifteen Gentlemen 
sitting upstairs, summoning before them 
the different officers of Maynooth, and ex- 
amining them according to the varying 
faney and spirit of inquiry of each mem- 
ber of the Qommittee. Either the in- 
quiry would be conducted with all that 
respectful abstinence which becomes an 
inquiry so deeply and intimately connected 
with the religious opinions of men differing 


probably in creed from their examiners— 
and, if so, you would not get at the re- 
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wish to attain; or it would be conducted 
upon a different principle, and then the 


result would be that you would have theo- 
logical inquiries, which must be highly of- 
fensive not only to the persons examined, 
but to those who belong to the same faith 
in Ireland; and I must add that in either 
case it would be most unwise and most in- 
expedient that the inquiry should be 
ceeded with, But the people of I 
will not believe that the mere motive, and 
object, and effect of the Motion, if carried, 
will be to inquire into the Odllege of May- 
nooth, They will look upon it as the 
yielding of the House of Commons to 
what, if it were not disrespectful so to call 
the prevalence of sincere opinion, I would 
describe as a fanatical cry, But the people 
of Ireland are clearsighted enough to see 
that were the House of Commons to adopt 
this Motion they would be merely yielding 
to a popular feeling created by the cireum- 
stances of the moment; and if they are 
charitable enough to think that the Mem- 
bers of this House haye yielded to that 
ery, or that many persons who are going 
to vote for this Motion haye not been muc 
moved thereto by considerations of the 
approaching election, they will be giving 
them ter credit than, in my conscience, 
I think they deserve, I again say, that if 
any Members of this House shall call for a 
division on this Motion, I shall think it my 
duty to vote against it, and that I earnestly 
hope, in spite of the handsome offer on the 
part of the Catholic Members to submit 
the institution to the fullest inquiry, the 
House will either resist the Motion altoge- 
ther, or, if an inquiry be thought expedi- 
ent that that inquiry will be conducted by 
Commissioners appointed by Government; 
-—because it is re ms that a subject of 
such a delicate nature, involving questions 
so deeply affecting the interests of a large 
portion of the community, is not a subject 
which should be submitted to the rough 
handling of the Members of a Select Com- 
mittee of this House, 

Mr, Serszeant MURPHY moved the 
adjournment of the debate, 

Motion made, and Question pro § 
‘* That the Debate be now adjourned,” 

The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had watehed the debate 
with great attention, and it seemed to him 
ts re had one p enmnabee characteristic, 
an t wag that almost every | 
had been of the same opinion tg eon 
fore, it seemed to him extremely advisable 
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Mr. M. J. O’CONNELL wished to say, 
the hon. Member for the county of Lime- 
rick did not make any communication to 
him before he made his proposition; and 
he (Mr. M. J. O’Connell) and other Ca- 
tholic Members had strong objections to 
urge to the Motion. If there was any 
chance of his then being able to do so, he 
should go on; but after two speeches being 
made against the Motion, which were un- 
answered on the other side, it was impos- 
sible to expect that he should be listened to. 

Mr. REYNOLDS begged to say, that 
he had waited with breathless anxiety to 
hear the opinion of the organ of the Irish 
Government—the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land—on the subject so closely connected 
with his department. He was anxious 
that on a great and important question 
like this, the Chief Secretary for Ircland, 
or, in his absence, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland, the representative of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Napier) would give 
some explanation of the speech delivered 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
He (Mr. Reynolds) was particularly anx- 
ious to ascertain whether the opinions of 
the organ of the Irish Government in that 
House harmonised with the No-Popery 
speech of the Home Secretary; because, 
having listened to that speech with atten- 
tion and with feelings of pain, he could not 
help coinciding in the opinions expressed 
by the noble Lord who had just addressed 
the House, that the spirit of the ancient 
times of bigotry and intolerance hovered 
over this discussion. He (Mr. Reynolds) 
eared very little for the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North War- 
wickshire, because he was prepared to 
bear that speech with Christian patience. 
A man who was elected to the honour of 
enjoying a seat in that House had many 
penalties to pay for that honour; and one 
of the greatest penalties that a Catholic 
Member of the House had to suffer, was 
te hear the wholesale libels, the unmiti- 
gated calumnies, the filthy abuse contained 
in such a speech. He (Mr. Reynolds) was 
anxious to have an opportunity of reply- 
ing to that speech, and also to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. He was anxious to put his 
Catholic countrymen on their guard, and 
to tell them that there was now a party in 
power who, if they had sufficient strength, 
would repeal the Act of 1829, and again 
sound upon every Protestant steeple in the 
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United Kingdom the tocsin of Protestant 
ascendancy. Now, that a general election 
was approaching, he wished that the people 
should be put on their guard against the 
insidious efforts that were made against 
them. He (Mr. Reynolds) spoke as a 
Catholic Member, and he should allow no 
Catholic Member to speak for him. Refer- 
ence had been made to the hon. Member 
for the county of Limerick (Mr. Monsell), 
‘and he (Mr. Reynolds) begged to be speci- 
fically understood that he was not to be 
bound by his declaration. He had entered 
the House to hear the discussion, and 
should vote according to the dictates of 
his own conscience. He might vote pro- 
bably for an inquiry—and he might not; 
but he would remind hon. Gentlemen over 
the way, who were so fond of borrowing a 
leaf from the book of a great deceased 
statesman—the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his own 
eloquent (without meaning him the least 
offence) and plausible manner had done so 
—that there were three courses to be pur- 
sued. One course to be pursued was, to 
vote for the Motion; the next, to vote 
against it; and another, not to vote at all. 
He (Mr. Reynolds) was at liberty to adopt 
any one of the three courses. He would 
remind the hon. Gentleman the author of 
this intolerant, insulting, and impertinent 
Motion, of the truth of an old maxim— 
though the hon. Gentleman had arrived at 
the age of maturity, he (Mr. Reynolds) 
was not quite certain that he had arrived 
at the age of discretion—he woul] remind 
him of the maxim that ‘ those who live in 
glass houses ought not to throw stones.” 
He would remind them that there were 
other ecclesiastical institutions that ought 
to be inquired into. There was the United 
Church of England and Ireland, with her 
600,0002. a year of tithe rent-charge, and 
one million of green acres, in a country 
where the Roman Catholics formed the 
majority of the ratepayers and taxpayers. 
There also might be an inquiry demanded 
into the Regium Donum, that was voted 
for the support of the Presbyterian clergy. 
He reserved to himself the right to speak 
more at length after the adjournment, 
which they had a right to demand, and he 
challenged. When the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner) ad- 
dressed the House, he spoke from the 
Treasury bench, and he observed that the 
hon. Member had zealous bottle-holders, 
The hon. Member, in fact, was on the first 
step leading to office—he was a semi- 
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official ge so the ‘Catholics might 
judge what they had to expect. Though 


there might be an object in appealing to 
certain constituencies of this country by 
bigoted harangues, he (Mr. Reynolds) and 
his friends were ready to abide by the 
verdict which would be pronounced by the 
great majority of the nation. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND simply 
rose to say, that, although highly disap- 
proving of the Motion, and of all the argu- 
ments by which it had been supported, he 
meant to vote for the adjournment. He 
was one of the few persons in that House 
who had served an apprenticeship with his 
noble Friend below him (Viscount Palmer- 
ston), as a listener to the dulness and bi- 
gotry of Dr. Duigenan. Having heard, 
for a long time, that impersonation of bi- 
gotry,-he had not one word to say in his 
favour; but he would undertake to prove, 
when the debate was resumed, that a bi- 
gotry more fierce than that of Dr. Duigenan 
was now in full play in Ireland—a bigotry 
more fierce than that which had existed in 
the blackest times of Popery. 

Mr. KEOGH contended, that the oppo- 
nents of the Motion were fairly entitled to 
an adjournment, because numbers of them 
had not yet spoken. He could not avoid 
remarking that a confusion and inconsis- 
tency of opinions without end seemed to 
prevail amongst the members of the Go- 
vernment. He had heard an hon. Gentle- 
man connected with the Government state 
that this was an open question with the 
Administration; but he thought the opin- 
ion of the members of the Ministry should 
be manfully expressed. He hoped the 
House would allow him to say a few words 
in explanation of a personal matter. His 
hon. Friend near him (Mr. Osborne) had 
quoted some passages from a speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and he 
understood that right hon. Gentleman to 
convey to the House that he was not only 
disposed to repudiate the sentiments he at 
that time expressed, but that the fact that 
he had ever uttered such opinions had en- 
tirely escaped his memory. Now, lest 
there should be any mistake upon the 
subject, he (Mr. Keogh) begged permission 
to read, from the authorised version of the 
Debates, the passages to which his hon. 
Friend had alluded. The present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, speaking upon a 
Motion brought forward by the noble 
Member for the city of London (Lord J. 
Russell), and referring to agitation in Ire- 
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ations, of Anti-Corn-Law Leagues, Roman Ca- 
tholic and Repeal i Savors 
Unions, and other combinations of that i 
Now, those things were merely the consequence 
of the people taking the government of the coun- 
try into their own hands because the Government 
would not administer matters themselves.”—[3 
Hansard, \xxii, 1016.] 


Then, going on to ask what the Irish 
question really was, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 


“« He wanted to see a public man come forward 
and say what ‘the Irish question was. One said 
it was a physical question ; another, a spiritual. 
Now, it was the absence of the aristoéracy ; 
then, the absence of railroads. It was the Pope 
one day; potatoes the next. Let them consider 
Ireland as they would any other country similarly 
situated, in their closets. Then they would see a 
teeming population, which with reference to the 
cultivated soil, was denser to the square mile 
than that of China ; created solely by agriculture, 
with none of those sources of wealth which are 
developed with civilisation ; and sustained conse- 
quently upon the lowest conceivable diet, so that 
in case of failure they had no other means of sub- 
sistence upon which they could fall back. That 
dense population in extreme distress inhabited an 
island where thers was an Established’ Church 
which was not their Church; and a. territorial 
aristocracy, the richest of whom lived in distant 
capitals. Thus they had a starving population, 
an absentee aristocracy, and an alien h, 
and, in addition, the weakest Executive in the 
world. ‘That was the Irish question.” 

But the right hon. Gentleman did not stop 
there. He proceeded :— ; 

“ What would hon. Gentleman say if they w 
reading of a country in that position? They 
would say at once, ‘The remedy is revolution.’ 
But the Irish could not have a revolution; and 
why? Because Ireland was connected with an- 
other and a more powerful country.” 


The right hon. Gentleman was perfectly 
candid, and followed all his propositions to 
their necessary conclusion; for he said— 
“Then, what was the consequence? The con- 
nexion with England thus became the cause of 
the present state of Ireland. If the connexion 
with England prevented a revolution, and a revo- 
lution were the only remedy, England, logically, 
was in the odious position of being the cause of 
all the misery in Ireland.” 


What, then, the right hon. Gentleman 
prsenaes to ask, was the duty of an Eng- 
ish Minister? The right hon. Gentleman 
was then engaged in hunting down a man 
who was a great English Minister—the 
right hon. Gentleman was then telling of 
‘the Parliamentary middleman who bam- 
boozled one party and plundered the other.’’ 
The right hon. a was then calling 
on that House, above all other earthly 
duties, to put an end for ever to Parlia. 
mentary hypocrisy. He asked the House 





land, used these words :— 
‘ “They heard a great deal of Reform Associ- 


to stigmatise the hypocrisy which accused 
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his hon. Friend (Mr. Osborne) of misre- 
ting the sentiments of the right 
. Gentleman. But what were the final 
words ?— 
* To effect by his policy all those changes which 
a révolution would do by force. That was the 
Irish question in its integrity. It was quite evi- 
dent, to effect that, we must have an Executive in 
Ireland which should bear a much nearer relation 
to the leading classes and characters of the coun- 
try than it did at present. There must be a much 
more comprehensive Executive, and then, having 
uced order, the rest was a question of time. 
re was no possible way by w 
condition of the people could be improved by Act 
of Parliament. The moment they had a strong 
Executive, a just Administration, and ecclesias- 
tical equality, they would have order in Ireland.” 
He (Mr. Keogh) would only put the motal 
to the tale which was drawn by the right 
hon, Gentleman himself, and address the 
right hon. Gentleman’s words to the 
benches opposite, when he said that he 
was then advocating Tory principles, but 
“they were not the Tory principles of 
those who would associate Toryism with 
restricted commerce and with a continual 
assault on the liberty of the subject.’’ 
Question put, and agreed to :—Debate 
adjourned till Wednesday, 19th May. 
The House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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Minutes.] Ptsric Brrx.—2° Trustees Act Ex- 
tension. 





PAPER DUTY—ADJOURNED DEBATE, 
Order read, for resumiag adjourned De- 
bate upon Question (22nd April)—*‘ That 
such financial arrangements ought to be 
made as will enable Parliament to dispense 
with the Duty on Paper.”’ 
uestion again pro ‘ 
Debate vianedl a 
Mr. COWAN said, he had been a paper 
manufacturer for about thirty years. For 
the last twenty years he had endeavoured 
to the utmost to induce various Ministries 
to take the subject into their consideration, 
with a view of relieving paper manufactu- 
ters from the restrictions under which they 
suffered. He at once acknowledged that 
in Downing-street he was civilly received 
and courteously bowed out, but beyond that 
no progress whatever had been made. He 
hoped to have seen the right hon. Gentle- 
man thé Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his place to-day, because the right hon. 
Gentleman supported @ Motion of a similar 
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kind when brought forward on & former 
occasion. Of late years a very consider. 
able reduction had been made in the fum- 
ber of excisable articles; and paper was, , 
he believed, the only article which could 

roperly be termed a manufacture still sub- 
jected to an Excise duty, A very “e 
number of individuals was employed in the 
manufacture of paper, which seemed to 
have been specialty selected as the subject 
of hatfassing and vexatious restrictions. 
Not only were manufacturers of paper 
compelled to submit to 4 pro sur- 
vey, but it was required that every parcel 
of paper should beaf upon it a label de- 
scribing the weight, the name of the super- 
visor, the place of manufacture, and a 
variety of other details; and this process 
of labelling consumed a great deal of va- 
luable time. He complained, also, of the 
delay which took place before papet ¢ould 
be removed after the inspection of the Ex- 
cise officer. Formerly paper was allowed 
to be removed in twenty-four hours after 
the time at which the Excise officer eom- 
meneed his survey; but an order was is- 
sued some twenty years ago providing that 
twenty-four hours should elapse after the 
officer had completed his survey before 
paper was allowed to be removed from the 
place of manufacture. The effect of this 
regulation was that a delay of two days 
took place before paper could be removed. 
There was something more than the mere 
remission of a vexatious atid harassing 
impost sought for. He had not the slight- 
est doubt but that if these restrictions were 
removed, a great and extraordinary im- 
petus would be given to paper manufac- 
ture. Within the last year, however, the 
Board of Excise diminished this period of 
delay to ten or twelve hours. Now, did 
not this fact prove the evil of an irrespon- 
sible and arbitrary Board. If these re- 
strictions were legal and proper, why were 
they remitted? If they were improper and 
illegal, why were they so long continued ? 
If they were not necessary, why should 4 
useful part of our manufactures be sub- 
jected to such grievous restrictions? He 
would wish to draw the attention of the 
House to a case which strongly illustrated 
this evil. He was acquainted with a paper 
manufactory in Gloucestershire, where the 
manufacturer had taken & contract for a 
peculiar kind of pasteboard for railway car- 
riages. It was necessary that the manu- 
facturer should procure the outer surfaces, 
of various colours, from 4 mill in another 
part of the country, not being able to make 
them in his own—in faet, the provess of 
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manufacture of the two articles was in- 
compatible in the same establishment. The 
Board of Excise, however, interfered, and, 
tho the manufacturer petitioned the 
, it was eleven months before his 
most just and reasonable request was ac- 
quiesced in. The consequence was, the 
man lost his contract, and a loss of 1,0001. 
was occasioned by these absurd and ha- 
rassing technicalities of the Board of Ex- 
cise. Before 1836, no paper manufacturer 
could make up his goods in any other shape 
than twenty quires of twenty-four sheets 
each toa ream. He remembered well that 
in his own case, having been applied to to 
send paper to South America, made up to 
suit that particular market, with different 
_ quantities in each ream or parcel—a period 
of three weeks elapsed before he could ob- 
tain permission to proceed, and then the 
permission was limited to the particular 
ease. To show the grievous nature of those 
restrictions he would quote another in- 
stance. Straw was useful in the manu- 
facture of what was termed loom cards. 
It came under the cognisance of the Com- 
mittee of which the right hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) was Chair- 
man, that for any pattern of a Jacquard 
loom 100,000 of these cards was necessary, 
and the duty on cards for one pattern was 
no less than 227. 18s. 4d. He knew there 
was an establishment at Paisley at which 
it was necessary to keep 1,000,000 cards 
in stock, and the proprietors were obliged 
n that number to pay a duty of about 
2301., and a new supply of cards must be 
obtained whenever new patterns were re- 
quired. There was another article—sew- 
ing thread—which he might mention, if it 
were for no other purpose than to show the 
extent of our trade. Vast quantities of 
this thread were exported to the United 
States of America. It was put up in little 
pasteboard boxes, weighing each a quarter 
of a pound; the paper that was actually re- 
quired for each box was 1} oz. One es- 
tablishment in Glasgow used no less than 
three tons of these paper boxes per week, 
upon which a duty of forty-two guineas 
were paid, or fourteen guineas a ton. Enor- 
mous quantities of paper were likewise 
consumed in Birmingham, for cutlery, hard- 
ware, &c. One manufacturer there paid 
1,0002. a year for ite alone, and was 
amerced in a duty of 3001. or 4001. a year, 
before he could send a single article to a 
foreign market. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Harris) paid 
3,0007. a year for paper for packing alone, 
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and the duty upon it amounted to 1,000/. 
@ year. as this encouraging native in- 
dustry? The expenses of ing the 
Excise revenue had been calculated at six 
vd cent; he was strongly inclined to be- 
ieve that the collection of the paper duty 
per se cost much more; and he put it to 
the House whether, for the small sum that 
was raised from this duty, it was worth 
while to burden our home and foreign trade 
in this article with so onerous and vexa- 
tiousa duty? He recollected that, twenty- 
five years ago, he was applied to by a 
gentleman from South America to produce 
a peculiar specimen of paper, largely used 
there for the manufacture of cigarettes, 
and he assured him that 100,000 reams of 
it would not be too much to send out at a 
time. One single operation might suffice 
to entitle the shipper to the drawback. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir C. Wood) had 
introduced a Bill effecting various changes 
relative to British spirits, and he had taken 
great credit to himself for having done 
away with ‘the permit system.”” Under 
that system only one permit was required 
for each transaction; and he (Mr. Cowan 
thought if the reasons which were rad 
for removing the system of permits were 
good, there were certainly much stronger 
reasons in favour of removing the excise 
duties which existed with regard to the 
manufacture of paper. The evil to which 
the paper manufacturers were subjected, 
was this system of long and dreary drudg- 
ery, which, in itself, ought to entitle them 
to obtain a repeal of the duty—a measure 
which would carry with it a repeal of all 
these objectionable restrictions. He held 
in his hand a very interesting book, enti- 
tled, An Historical Sketch of the various 
Substances used in the Manufacture of 
Paper. The work itself was composed 
of paper made from straw. It was pub- 
lished in the year 1800, and was dedicated 
to his late Majesty King George the Third, 
He might also mention that the latter pages 
of the work were on paper pre’ from 
wood. He did not hesitate to say that, 
but for the crushing effect of this duty, the 
manufacture of on in this country from 
straw would by this time have extended 
to a much greater degree. Paper made 
from straw was capable of being applied to 
many useful purposes. Straw could be 
bought generally at 27. a ton, and he was 
told it could be obtained by the proprietors 
of the establishment to which he had before 
referred in Gloucestershire at 30s. a ton. 
But before any experiment could be made, 
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the manufacturer had to pay to the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer a duty of fourteen 
ineas a ton, enormously decreasing there- 

y the ultimate success of the manufac- 
tured article in the market. Therefore, 
the experiment, in that case, was not so 
successful as it might otherwise have been, 
“for the produce of the mill was sold at a great 
loss, and the project altogether was most 
disastrous. The right hon. Baronet (Sir C. 
Wood) had very properly repealed various 
duties, and amongst others, the duty on 
bricks. They all remembered the case of 
a very interesting people who were in bond- 
age, and who were not allowed to make 
bricks without straw. The case of the paper 
manufacturers was very much the same, 
and he hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would imitate the example set by his prede- 
cessor, and repeal the duty on paper, whe- 
ther made from rags, straw, or any other 
substance. Great interest was felt in Scot- 
land on the subject of the growth of flax, 
which was an important branch of culti- 
vation in the time of our ancestors. He 
had received a communication from a gen- 
tleman in Caithness, who not long ago 
wished to send him (Mr. Cowan) a large 
quantity of flax to be manufactured into 
paper. The fact was that the duty was 
the main obstacle, for before he could 
ascertain whether the transaction would be 
profitable, he would be liable to a heavy 
duty besides the value of the raw article. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
take the proposition of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. M. Gibson) into his considera- 
tion. He (Mr. Cowan) was not sorry, not- 
withstanding the present surplus, that no 
duties were to be repealed this year, for 
he did not think that a proper opportunity 
would be afforded to do justice to the va- 
rious claimants. The object which his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. M. Gibson) had was | 
not immediate relief. His object, as he| 
(Mr. Cowan) understood it, was to convince 
the House that this tax, that these restric- | 
tions, must, in the opinion of the friends of | 
native industry or of free trade, be viewed } 
as equally impolitic and mischievous; and 
he hoped that the Government, by a Vote 
of that House, would be induced to take 
into consideration this duty—a question 
which, in some respects, must necessarily 
involve a revisal of our whole system of 
taxation. For himself, he must say, that 
he should be sorry to see it repealed at this 
moment; but, at the same time, he wished 
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that the paper manufacturer should be put 
on the same footing, not a better footing, 
as the other great manufacturing branches 
of industry in the country. He found that 
when the right hon Member for Manches- 
ter brought forward, two years ago, a Mo- 
tion similar to that now before the House, 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
referring to the existence of a surplus, ex- 
pressed his opinion in these words :— 

“ Could they, then, do better in the present 
state of the revenue, with the resources. which 
they had at their command, than to assent to the 


first proposition of the right hon. Member for 
Manchester ?” 


That was a proposition to repeal the duty 
on paper. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
tinued :— 

“In his opinion it was a prudent, a politic, and 
a beneficial Motion. Were they to be prevented, 
then, from assenting to a resolution so justified 
by circumstances, so beneficial in its character 
and its results, by the ensanguined phantom of a 
revolutionary republic being conjured up before 
them, or by the possible catastrophe of a change of 
Ministry dimly hinted at in the Delphic sentences ? 
The House might be safely assured that they were 
not near any misfortune of the kind.”—[ 3 Han- 
sard, ex. 419.] 


The right hon. Gentlemen seemed then to 
have possessed the gift of political second 
sight—a gift which he (Mr. Cowan) had 
thought was peculiar to his country; for 
he had seen looming in the distance the 
very catastrophe which had since occurred. 
He (Mr. Cowan) had been told by his 
brethren in the trade that he was doing 
that which was prejudicial to his own in- 
terests by advocating the repeal of this 
duty. It was said that repeal would in- 
duce other men to engage in the trade, 
and that a competition would be excited 
which would lessen the price of the article. 
If that were the case, still he must hold 
that he was not to allow private insterests 
to sway him on a question of a public na- 
ture, and that he was bound to consider 
only what was likely to conduce to the 
welfare of the people at large. It must 
be remarked that the expenses of this 
manufacture consisted almost in toto of 
the wages of labour; and he, hoped that 
the House, with the view of increasing the 
demand for labour; would take steps to 
promote the extension of this trade to a 
greater degree, and for that purpose adopt 
the Motion of his right hon. Friend. He 
would merely add that the duty on cotton 
wool, of five-sixteenths of a penny ad 
ag was repealed by the late Sir 

rt Peel six or seven years ago, and yet 
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there. still remained a duty of 33d. per 

und on the very debris of the. cotton 
used at the mills of Manchester, which, in 
fact, was the material from which paper 
used by the great London ne rs was 
made. This was the last of the three Ex- 
cise taxes which the Commission of 1833, 
of which Sir Henry Parnell was a member. 
had recommended should be repealed. 
The other two. had been repealed, and, 
under these circumstances, he hoped that 
the House would now carry into effect the 
only remaining recommendation of that 
Commission. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I will not de- 
tain the House for: many minutes on this 
subject, but there is one portion of it on 
which I am anxious to make a few re- 
marks. As regards the duty on paper in 
general, I must say I shall be heartily glad 
when the time comes when it may be re- 
pealed. There is no doubt it is most im- 
prudent for Members of Parliament, when 
they are under a strong impression of the 
disadvantages of a particular tax, to pledge 
themselves to its unconditional repeal; but 
I contend that we ought to have the whole 
ease, and the whole state of the revenue be- 
fore us, before we can enter on the discus- 
sion of questions of this kind; and for the 
present I hope it is clearly understood and 
intended by the House, that we shall rally 
round the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the present oc- 
easion, and, for the present year at any 
rate, steadily set our faces against any of 
these proposals for the remission of taxa- 
tion. But it seems to me that there has 
been a number of interesting circumstances 
connected with the operation of the paper 
duty, and with the consumption of paper in 
the various branches of its demand and the 
market for its supply; and I think this is 
a question in the discussion of which the 
House may be usefully occupied at this 
moment. There is one branch of the 
paper manufacture which is no doubt of 
the utmost importance—I mean where it 
is employed in the packing of manufac- 
tured commodities—and so far as that is 
concerned, the question comes before us 
simply in the same category with those 
legislative reforms relating to the com- 
merce of the country which this House has 
so lately entertained with so much favour. 
There is another branch which, as respects 
the consumption of paper in the production 
of printed periodicals—whether newspapers 
or not—is likewise most interesting and 
important. But there is a third branch to 
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which I wish to draw attention, and to 
which I think less attention has been given 
in these discussions, I mean the consump- 
tion of paper in the printing and produc- 
tion of literary works. I hold it to be of 
great importance on all occasions that we 
should be on our guard against the throw- 
ing away of the public revenue for the 
benefit. of interested combinations; and I 
trust that, not only at the present moment, 
but at a more propitious moment, when it 
may be in the power of the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seriously to 
entertain the proposal for a reduction or a 
removal of the duty on paper, he will take 
into his view the state of the trades which 
are connected with the consumption of 
paper—in that branch of its consumption 
to which I now refer—and that, so far as 
the influence and operation of the Govern- 
ment can extend, or so far as the delibera 
tions of this House can exercise an influ- 
ence upon public opinion and upon the pro- 
ceedings of trades, through the medium of 


this public opinion, he will take care that ~' 


he does not give away the public revenue 
for the benefit and profit of individuals en- 
gaged in those particular trades. It is 
probably within the knowledge of many 
hon. Members whom I am now addressing, 
that there is at this moment a most impor- 
tant struggle in progress in the book trade. 
Most unfortunately a sak number of per- 
sons engaged in the book trade in London 
and the country—some say using the pub- 
lishers of books in London as théir instru- 
ments, and others say, led on by the pub- 
lishers—are attempting by restrictions, as 
I think, of a most imprudent and most un- 
warrantable character, to prevent the price 
of books, which is so enormously high, from 
being mitigated, even to the extent of a 
few shillings per cent, by the enterprise 
and energy of those among the retail tra- 
ders who are disposed to give the public 
the advantage of that enterprise and ener- 
gy. Now I think it would be very unjust 
at the present moment to bear hard on this 
body of publishers and booksellers, because, 
with a spirit which does them honour, they 
have consented to refer the question to the 
judgment and decision of some distinguish- 
ed persons. At this moment Lord Camp- 
bell, with Mr. Grote, and the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, are engaged in the investigation 
and consideration of this question; they 
have entered into an obligation to give 
judgment upon it, and to that judgment I 
callers the London traders in books are 
prepared to submit. I must confess I can- 
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not much doubt what that judgment will 
be. The House should be made aware of 
the exact nature of the question. The 
publishers of books are in the habit of sup- 
plying the retail dealers of them at a fixed 
, that fixed price being usually—with 

an éxception in the case of wholesale pur- 
chasers—a discount of 25 per cent on the 
publishing price. The eustom of the retail 
trader is not to grant the public who pur- 
chase, a Pew od discount than 10 per cent, 
leaving therefore 15 per cent to the retail 
trader. « Some retail traders say, they can 
give 4 ter discount than 10 per cent to 
the public; but then this combination which 
has existed, steps in and says to the retail 
dealers, ‘‘ You shall give no greater dis- 
count than 10 per cent, and if you do not 
enter into an engagement with us to that 
effect, we, by a combination among our- 
selves, will exclude you altogether from 
the trade in books; or, in other words, 
they say, ‘‘ We will, in fact, utterly de- 
prive you of the means of livelihood in 
the vocation to which you have devoted 
yourselves.”” Now this restrietion is, in 
my view, a great evil. I do not at 
pretend to compare the price of new 
books with the price of articles of bodily 
subsistence in regard to the question of 
urgency; but I say it is a great evil that 
the price of books should be raised above 
its natural and legitimate level; and I ven- 
ture to say that the whole system of the 
bookselling trade in this country—except 
so far as it is partially mitigated by what 
are called cheap publications—is a disgrace 
to our present state of civilisation. This 
controversy is now going on between cer- 
tain retail traders who, in my opinion, are 
deserving of great credit for the energy 
with which they have endeavoured to cope 
with what is but a part of a system. I 
wish the House was aware of the effects 
of this system in regard to the production 
and sale of books in this country. The 
truth is, monopoly and combination have 
been so long applied to the whole subject, 


‘ that they have really gone near, if not to 


the extinction of the trade itself, to reduce 
the sale of books to its minimum. We 
are a country who have by far the largest 
educated class. [An Hon. MemBer: Ame- 
rica excepted.] I am speaking only of 
Europe; but even with regard to America, 
I should say we are a country who have 
the largest class of educated persons in the 
world—I mean educated in the sense of 
persons whose position and fortune ought 
to make them the largest purchasers of 
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new publications. That class in this coun- 
try is counted by twenties, by fifties—nay, 
I may almost say, by hundreds of thou- 
sands. Now what is the fact with re, 

to the state of the book market? It is, 
that with the exception of the works of 
certain highly-esteemed and distinguished 
authors—with the exception of such cases 
as Macaulay’s History of England—what 
are called new publications, not only ina 
majority of cases, but in an enormous ma- 
jority of cases, scarcely ever pass the sale 
of 500 copies. An immense proportion of 
those that are published do not pay their 
expenses at all; and I believe the number 
that passes the sale of 500 copies, with 
our enormous powers both for the produc- 
tion of books and for supplying the exist- 
ing demand for them, is certainly not 
more than something like five per cent, or, 
at any rate, not more than from one-twen- 
tieth to one-tenth of the whole number 
that has been produced. What has been 
the consequence? The purchase of new 
publications is scarcely ever attempted by 
anybody. You go into the houses of your 
friends, and unless they buy books of 
which they are in professional want, or 
happen to be persons of extraordinary 
wealth, you don’t find copies of new pub- 
lications on their tables purchased by them- 
selves, but you find something from the 
circulating library, or something from the 
book-club. And what are these book- 
clubs? Societies which are engaged at an 
enormous loss of time and waste of ma- 
chinery in the distribution of books through- 
out the country. They are merely an in- 
genious expedient which, under the pres- 
sure of necessity, men have adopted to 
mitigate the monstrous evil of which they 
have had experience in the enormously 
high price of books, and at the same time 
to satisfy, in some degree, their own de- 
mand for that deseription of mental food. 
It is well the House should observe how, 
in cases of this kind, one system of com- 
bination generates and encourages another. 
It has been the practice of the book trade 
—I do not use the term offensively—to 
combine against the public. What has 
been the consequence? Why, that the 
printers combine against the book trade; 
and very naturally. If you ask a publisher 
what is the cause of the high price of 
books, he will say, ‘“‘One reason is that 
the printers have entered into a combi- 
nation against us.” And is it not natural, 
if a journeyman printer sees publishers 
and booksellers combine against the pub- 
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lic, for him to say, ‘I will step in and 
demand a shate of the fruits.” And so 


itis. I hold in my hand a communication 
which has reached me, and, I suppose, other 
Members, signed by two persons on behalf 
of the London Society of Compositors ; 
and they say— 

“ We draw your attention to the Motion of the 
Right Hon, T. M. Gibson for the repeal of the 
taxes on knowledge. We believe that these 
taxes present unnecessary obstacles against the 
— of information among the people gene- 

y- 

But is it or is it not the case that the 
London compositors, though they have such 
a genial gern with the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson), 
and with the spread of information, have 
for some time been in strict combination 
together, and that the terms and effect of 
that combination are to raise the price of 
printing per sheet in London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge, and I believe in some 
other places, at least 25 or 30 per cent 
above the price ‘at which they will exe- 
eute it elsewhere? Now I hope, whenever 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer may be 
in & condition to propose to the House a 
remission of the duties on paper, these 
matters may be well looked into, and that 
we shall take care that the public revenue 
is not given away for the purpose of facili- 
tating or promoting the extension of those 
combinations. The Government can no 
doubt do a great deal for the removal of 
these immense evils; not so individuals. If 
4 particular person who has a work to pub- 
lich aay, “« T will fix the price of this work 
at one-half the ordinary charge,” he merely 
makes a victim of himself without in the 
slightest degree affecting the state of the 
market, or without acting sensibly on the 
demand for his own book. The book so- 
cieties and circulating libraries are not sen- 
sibly affected by the price of the book bei 

more or less; and consequently the natu 

healthy play which ought to regulate the 
price which the books ought to fetch, and 
the price of books in general—the operation 
of those principles is totally intercepted by 
this system, which has been so long in ac- 
tion. The Government, I think, for many 
years, have been endeavouring to do some- 
thing towards promoting the book trade in 
England. For many years they have been 
négotiating with foreign countries, with a 
view to the prevention of piracy in books 
abroad. I had the satisfaction when I was 
at the Board of Trade, in conjunction with 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Mac- 
gregor), to conduct negotiations with Prus- 
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sia, and of handing Oe ae 
cessor (Lord Dalhousie), who was able to 
put his hand to the first treaty for interna- 
tional copyright. Since that time 
has been a similar treaty with France, and 
treaties have also been entered into with 
other parts of Germany. That is most im- 
portant to the book trade of England, be- 
cause, undoubtedly, the sale of piratical 
publications is most injurious to it, for, by 
narrowing the market, it tends to force an 
elevation in the price of books printed in 
this country. But if, by means of the in- 
fluence of the State, we have opened the 
foreign market to the English book trade, 
I think we have a right to expect of those 
who are engaged in that trade that they will 
produce books on reasonable and moderate 
terms, with the view of supplying that de- 
mand. The case of our Colonies is very 
remarkable. We attempted to vindicate 
the rights of British authors in our Colonies; 
but owing to the monstrous price at which 
books were sold, the grievance was so op- 
pressive, that I believe it has been found 
necessary to relax the law which prevented 
the admission of piratical publications into 
the Colonies. I don’t believe there is any 
article for which the public are called on to 
pay a price so high, in comparison with the 
actual cost of production, as books; and 
even that actual cost of production is not a 
proper standard, because that cost is more 
enormously enhanced than in any other 
trade, by the restrictive nature of the trade, 
and the narrowness of the circle of demand. 
I do believe in this country we have the 
greatest facilities for the production of 
cheap books. That is quite plain from the 
efforts that have been made, even under the 
disadvantages of the paper duty, by enter- 
rising and soobeettel publishers; and I be- 
ieve we can now produce—quality consid- 
ered—as cheap as any other pri in the 
world. I firmly believe, also, if the finances 
of the State will permit you to resign the 
paper duty, you ought to be the cheapest 
roducers of books in the world. And so 
ikewise, as to the scope of the market, you 
have the materials for a large demand; and 
the state of facts ought to be, that books 
ought to be cheaper in this country, and 
the sale larger, than in any other; but the 
state of facts now is, so far as new publica- 
tions are concerned, that the demand is 
narrower and the price of books is higher 
here than in any other country. I 
the House will forgive me for drawing at- 
tention to this very important and interest- 
ing question. I am glad to see that the 
influence and good sense of public opinion 
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have so far acted on that intelligent and 
respectable body of men, the London pub- 
lishers, as to induce them to refer this 
matter to arbitration; and I trust, when that 
combination breaks down, all other combi- 
nations will break down also. I hope that 
the sentiments expressed here will act most 
potently, not only on the opinion of the 
Government, but also through public opin- 
ion on the book trade; and 4 trust, ere 
long, we shall see those circumstances to 
which I have alluded altogether abolished, 
for they are a scandal to the country. 

Sm WILLIAM CLAY said, he did not 
wish the debate to turn wholly upon the 
first of the three Resolutions of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. M. Gibson), that for the 
repeal of the paper duty; he thought the 
strength of the case, at least with reference 
to immediate legislative action, lay in the 
other two—for the repeal of the newspaper 
stamp and the advertisement duty, and he 
would suggest that it would be well not to 
divide on the first Resolution, the decision 
upon which would not be a just indication 
of the feeling of the House, but would be 
influenced by reasons apart from the real 
merits of the case. There were, indeed, 
very strong reasons for taking off the duty 
on paper; but that might be said of many 
other, and especially of Excise duties in 
general. When, too, the paper duty was 
classed in the Resolutions with the rest of 
the “‘ taxes on knowledge,’’ it must be 
recollected that a large proportion of the 

per made was not used for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, but in manufactures, or 
packing manufactured articles for exporta- 
tion. Then, again, the House should not 
express on opinion upon the paper duty, 
if (which he believed) the Government 
could not fairly be expected to proceed to 
act upon it in the present state of the 
revenue. The paper duty should be one 
of the first duties taken into consideration 
with a view to reduction; but it ought to 
be considered fairly with reference to other 
duties, and upon a general view of finance. 
These reasons for doubt or hesitation did 
not exist with reference to the other two 
duties—on newspapers and on advertise- 
ments; the Resolution as to them might 
fairly be pressed, nor could he see why 
they should not be repealed. If the news- 
paper duty were removed, a moderate post- 
age duty would probably, in a very great 
degree, supply the ldss to the revenue; 
and the extreme doubt as to the law with 
regard to the question ‘‘ what was a news- 
paper?’’ would warrant the House in in- 
curring a much greater risk of loss. He 
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thought no man connected with the news- 
aper press had given any clear or intel- 
igible definition of the rules which should 
guide the Stamp-office authorities in im- 
posing or declining to impose the stamp 
duty on periodical publications. With re- 
gard to the tax on advertisements, the only 
difficulty in advocating its repeal was to 
choose among the arguments that presented 
themselves to one’s mind. One of the very 
ablest men he had ever known once told 
him that he always made it his business to 
read first the reports of legal proceedings 
in newspapers, because they reflected the 
actual state of the jurisprudence of the 
country, and secondly the advertisements, 
for they gave a more accurate idea of the 
actual progress and character of the coun- 
try than almost any other thing. It was 
impossible to doubt that the taking off the 
duty would increase the number of adyer- 
tisements, and extend the circulation of the 
London newspapers. No one could doubt 
the great ability manifest in the leading 
articles in the Times, or its admirable 
arrangements for the collection and prompt 
diffusion of news from all parts of the 
world; but if you went into the shops and 
warehouses and counting-houses of men of 
all shades of political opinion, and asked 
them why they took the Times, you would 
find them all concur in one reason. After 
paying a just compliment to its talent, 
they would tell you—Whig, Tory, and 
Radical—that it was indispensable to them 
to take in a paper in which they found 
such a vast amount of information as was 
supplied in its advertisements. He would 
repeat that the repeal of the advertisement 
duty would increase the circulation of 
newspapers and the spread of information; 
it had been said that he would be a very 
well-informed man who should every day 
diligently read several of the daily papers. 
A friend of his, just returned from Ame- 
rica, after a tour in some of its wildest 
portions, told him that in a log hut on the 
very borders of the primeval forest, he had 
found persons, in more than one instance, 
better informed with regard to the Great 
Exhibition, and the character of the arti- 
eles exhibited, and number of persons at- 
tending, than would be found in most pro- 
vincial towns of England, or perhaps in 
many houses of the lower class in London. 
Mr. MOWATT said, that, knowing 
that it took many years, and required a 
constant repetition of the facts and argu- 
ments in each case to obtain from Parlia- 





ment the removal of evils, however » 
he was not sorry that the debate had been 
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adjourned on a former occasion to the pre- 
sent day, as the subject had thereby been 
brought a second time under the consider- 
ation of the House. But it was for the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to explain the motives that 
had induced him, on the occasion referred 
to, to suggest an adjournment of the case, 
and to represent—as he had then done— 
that, on the eve of the introduction of the 
Budget for the year, it would not be advis- 
able that the House should express any 
opinion on the subject. It was now clear 
that that suggestion of delay had not been 
made with any bond fide intention of re- 
dressing the grievances complained of. 
The Motion before the House touched, 
perhaps, two of the most important ques- 
tions of the age—the education and the 
employment of the people. We all pro- 
fessed to be anxious for the education of 
the people; and we gave 150,000. of the 
ex money towards this desirable object ; 
ut, at the same moment, we, with the 
grossest inconsistency, took from them no 
less a sum than 1,400,000/. through the 
medium of these very taxes, and thus im- 
peded to a much greater extent than, by 
our contributions, we advanced the diffusion 
of knowledge. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the mere amount of money 
that we thus took from the people was 
the measure of the evil inflicted on society 
at large by the operation of the taxes in 
question. Far from it. What the country 
wanted, however, as a primary step, be- 
fore we could do anything that deserved 
the name of education, by which the mass 
of the people might be raised from the 
heathenish and brutal state of ignorance 
in which they unhappily now were, was 
to get rid of these most impolitic and op- 
pressive exactions on the part of the State. 
Why, as an instance of the working of 
these duties, he would mention the case 
of Chambers’s Miscellany. The Messrs. 
Chambers, of Edinburgh—those great in- 
structors of the people—stated that some 
few years back they commenced the pub- 
lication of the work known as their Mis- 
cellany, and, notwithstanding the pro- 
verbial difficulties in the way of the estab- 
lishment of a new periodical, succeeded in 
bringing it into very general circulation; 
but, owing to the onerous effect of the 
paper duty, it did not, however, afford 
them any remuneration for their labour, 
and, after struggling on with the work 
until it attained the enormous circulation 
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ultimately obliged to abandon it from this 
cause: so destructive was this apparently 
insignificant excise of three-halfpence the 
und weight of paper on low-priced pub- 
ications of this character. In like manner 
Mr. C. Knight, the well-known publisher, 
ina pamphlet, entitled The Struggles Se 
Work against Excessive Taxation, 
shown that he had paid to the revenue the 
enormous sum of 32,0000. as paper duty 
on one single book, the Penny 
dia, and that in consequence he obtained 
no return from the sale of the work, al- 
though it passed through several editions, 
and was in great demand, but at last was 
obliged to give up the issue of it. He 
(Mr. Mowatt) would ask the House, were 
these two instances not lamentable proofs 
of the injurious effects, moral and social, 
as well as economical, resulting from these 
barbarous and bygone modes of raising the 
public revenue? Again, he would refer 
the House to the interesting facts alluded 
to by the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Cowan), himself largely engaged in 
the production of paper, showing the ad- 
ditional difficulties which this duty placed 
in the way of extending the manufacture, 
and of so affording increased employment to 
the population. It ag that a single 
house in Glasgow in the thread trade ae- 
tually paid to the Government fifty guineas 
per week, or 2,725. 10s. per annum, as 
duty on the paper used by them in the 
form of small boxes made to contain a cer- 
tain number each of reels of thread, packed 
separately from each other. Just let the 
House reflect that if, in defiance of such a 
duty as this, such a large consumption of 
the coarser sorts of paper took place for 
these purposes, how immensely the use of 
it would be increased, and, with it, addi- 
tional employment for the people found, 
should the duty be abolished. In France, 
and particularly in Paris, it was well known 
that tens of thousands of people obtained a 
livelihood in the fabrication of ornamental 
boxes and fancy packages of all kinds, 
made from paper, considerable portions of 
which were now forwarded — conveying 
goods—to this country; and from this 
profitable mode of supporting themselves, 
the inhabitants of Great Britain were de- 
barred by this suicidal duty on the raw 
material. Hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
had been lately engaged in endeavouring 
to resuscitate ‘‘ Protection societies,” were 
most inconsistent in their conduct, when, 
in raising the cry that native industry was 





of 80,000 numbers per week, they were 





unprotected, they sanctioned such a gross 
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interference with native products as the 
tax now under discussion involved. The 
House should observe, too, how this odious 
tax operated against our manufactures in 
other respects. Thanks to this clog on 
ourselves, the Americans actually pur- 
chased the cotton rags, scraps, and waste 
from our own mills, carried them across 
the Atlantic, and—there free from all tax- 
ation—manufactured them into paper, 
which they subsequently carried to our 
Colonies, and there sold at so low a price, 
that, although our own proper markets, we 
could not compete with them. Of the 
stamp on newspapers, he (Mr, Mowatt) 
must take leave to say, that the reason, 
the justification, assigned for it, was evi- 
dently without foundation—was absurd, if 
not wholly fabulous, Taking the whole of 
the amount obtained by it, after allowing 
for the loss of postage incident to its 
operation, it was, as an item of the reve- 
nue of this country, altogether iasignifi- 
cant when compared with the mischief 
and obstruction to the information of the 
a occasioned by it. Why, was it not 
well known that this tax was originally 
imposed not with the slightest view to the 

urposes of revenue, but simply and avow- 
edly with the object of checking the circu- 
lation of newspapers, under the statesman- 
like idea that they had a tendency to de- 
moralise and deprave their readers. There 
could be no doubt that this stamp or tax 
acted in the way of increasing the difficul- 
culties of establishing a newspaper, and in 
maintaining it, by making a larger amount 
of capital necessary than would otherwise 
be required for the undertaking, and so 
tended to create a monopoly in favour of 
those a i already existing, With re- 
spect, then, to the advertisement duty, 
what, he (Mr. Mowatt) would ask, could 
be more eruel and unjust, as well as im- 

litic, than to throw additional difficulties 
in the way of people struggling for their 
daily bread, making known their wants to 
those who could supply them, and in like 
manner thus shutting out one of the most 
ready and ayailable means both to em- 
ployers and the employed, of making known 
their reciprocal dependence on one ano- 
ther; and all this wrong and cruelty in- 
flicted merely to put the paltry sum of 
130,000/, annually into the Exchequer. 
The reason he had for continuing i 
most obnoxious impogts, he (Mr. Mowatt) 
thought was a most lame and impotent 
one: it was simply that the revenue could 
not bear the loss of them, In his view of 
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the case, that might be a ground for 
ting on some ee to make up the dos 
ficiency that might arise from their re- 
moval; but it was no argument for continu- 
ing duties that were on all hands admitted 
to be of the very worst character that could 
be devised—comparatively unproductive to 
the State, and to the last degree injurious 
to the people. As to the alarm over 
by the Government, lest by the ition 
of these taxes there should be a defici 
in the revenue, he (Mr, Mowatt) thought 
but little importance need be attached to 
that apprehension, The danger of a defi. 
ciency was too often made a bugbear of to 
that House when disposed to redress some 
of the crying evils of our present fiscal s 
tem. For his part, a possible or probable 
deficiency had no such terrors for him. He 
knew well that if such should arise, there 
would be no difficulty whatever in making 
such deficit good again directly. He be- 
lieved, however, that it was from no appre- 
hensions on this score that those in office 
were disinclined to take off these hateful 
imposts, There had not yet been a suffi- 
cient pressure brought upon them from 
without to induce earnest attention to the 
Gereees with the view of removing them, 
he classes most directly interested in their 
removal had no influence, and were power- 
less in that House; hence the indifference 
of the successive Governments to the sub- 
ject. While on the subject of taxation, he 
(Mr. Mowatt) would take that opportunity 
of making a passing remark on the famous 
budget of the right hon. Gentleman the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer, It 
had been landed to the skies as a master- 
piece of financial divination; but for his 
a he could see nothing in it but what 
e was indebted entirely to his predecessors 
for, while it was defective in the greatest 
virtue a budget could have—it provided for 
no reduction whatever in the taxation of 
the country. In this respect it was deei- 
dedly inferior to that of the right hon, 
Baronet who immediately preceded him. 
In fact, the said budget was at best but 
a stand-still-and-do-nothing budget, It 
was but a poor copy of the schemes of 
those who went before the right hon, Gen- 
tleman—a copy of their defects, with the 
best part omitted. The satisfaction of the 
House arose simply from its haying ex- 
peeted something much worse—something 
much more retrogressive, and it was there- 
fore agreeably surprised with the reality, 
ras it was, It was, however, well 
worthy of remark that the right hon, Gen- 
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605 Adjourned 
tleman had himself, and so far as in him 
lay, set the seal to the free-trade policy 
the late Government, by the budget he 
had now introdueed. He had by this act 
thoroughly identified himself with, and de- 
monstrated the Parga 5 ag fgets 
cial poliey—of that very policy, o v 
pai ce obey which he ‘had all an 
denounced, and exhausted our in 
vilifying when in opposition. But now in 
office, and ado ting Che principles he had 
so long descried, he had neither the cou- 
rage nor the candour to say that he had 
been wrong—that he had been mistaken, 
nor that he would carry out to its legiti- 
mate conclusions the policy he had vir- 
tually taken up. He seemed to prefer in- 
dulging in vague language; now holding 
out expectations of advantage to one in- 
terest, and then to another, and so mis- 
leading all alike. Having, as was now ap- 
nt, had no bond fide intention of re- 
ieving the country of any of the taxes 
now under discussion, he (Mr. Mowatt 
thought the right hon. Gentleman h 
been wholly unjustified in advising the pre- 
vious adjournment of the debate. He 
should vote cordially for the respective 
Resolutions. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, he should sup- 
port the Resolutions, and in doing so he 
wished to caution the right hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) against 
taking the advice of the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Sir W. Clay), not to 
divide on the first proposition—namely, the 
repeal of the paper duty. That was the 
most yaluable; it would emancipate labour, 
add to the employment of the people, and 
prove the means of relieving the pressure of 
distress. They could not well educate the 
hungry. The paper duty was a war tax, 
introduced in if Thy Sir Robert Walpole. 
As an Irish representative, he (Mr, Rey- 
nolds) complained of the continuance of 
that duty, Until the year 1798 there was 
no such tax in Ireland. In 1798 a tax 
was imposed on the machinery employed 
in the manufacture. Ireland having been 
politically married, by a sort of forcible 
abduction in 1824, a charge of 3d. per lb, 
was imposed on paper of a superior quality, 
and 13d, rts on the Inferior Kinds 
A Commission appointed in 1834 to in- 
~~ into the policy of eontinuing the 

uties on leather, glass, and paper, reported 
that they ought to be repealed ; the duties 
on the two former articles were repealed, 


and the duty on the finer qualities of 
paper was reduced to lid. per lb. He 
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asked the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (who had lagen Poe ae 


Hi yor fait rege , with a mouth- 
of moonshine, by sering his questions 
could not be answered ti 


the Budget) how 
the policy of continuing to charge 70 per 
cent ad valorem on the conversion of 
into per could be justified, when the 
right hon, Gentleman permitted the - 
chester manufacturer of cotton to conyert 
cotton into every imaginable kind of fabric 
without a duty at all, and the woollen ma- 
nufacturers of Yorkshire to convert wool 
into all kinds of woollen man also 
without a duty? He had a peculiar right 
to speak upon the subject, because he 
lieved that peas of the United King- 
dom would profit so much by the remis- 
sion of these duties as Ireland. No doubt 
a reason for this had occurred to hon, 
Gentlemen (though they were too courteous 
to express id, namely, that Ireland was so 
well supplied with the raw material-—rags, 
That, however, was not the case, for the 
Irish manufacturers were already obliged 
to import large quantities of rags from 
Germany; but what he meant was, the 
least valuable part of the country, namely, 
the bogs, and the least valuable portion 
even of the bogs, namely, the fibrous sur- 
face of the red bog, supplied an excellent 
material for brown paper. He had also 
seen specimens of the best kind of fools- 
cap made of straw ; and the refuse of flax, 
which at present was only waste, and a 
nuisance, was also available for purposes 
of manufacture. The sole reason why 
these things were not extensively used was 
the existence of the Excise duty, Ano- 
ther reason why the repeal of the paper 
duty should have precedence over the 
other concessions demanded, was the com- 
rative difficulty and expense of their col- 
ection, The advertisement duty and the 
stamp duty were collected at a yery trifli 
cost; but in England the oe Ts of a 
lecting the paper duty was 12 per cent, 
and in Ireland 20 per cent. The results 
that would flow from the repeal of this ob- 
noxious impost might be gathered from the 
effects that had followed its modification 
in 1837. In that year, the quantity of 
manufactured in Ireland was 29 82 
Ibs.; but in 1849 it had increased to 
6,500,000 Ibs. In England the quantity 
of paper manufactured in 1847 was 
77,000,000 lbs.; in 1849, 127,000,000 
lbs. He also claimed the repeal of the 
paper duty as an act of justice to the 
people of Ireland. He had always re- 
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joiced at the adoption of our free-trade 
policy; but he could not shut his eyes to 
the fact that it had materially injured 
many classes of the Irish people, and par- 
ticularly the corn millers. The Thames 


and Mersey had been opened for the recep- 


tion of food from all countries, and Ireland 
had received no equivalent benefit on the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. But the supe- 
riority of French grain and of French 
milling had put the Irish millers idle ; and 
he asked the House to grant this small pit- 
tance of justice. He asked them to let 
the Irish flour-miller apply his mill, on 
which in some instances 50,000/. had been 
expended, to the conversion of the peat of 
the bogs into paper. He asked relief for in- 
terests which were paralysed. The amount 
of the duty received in Ireland was a mere 
bagatelle, totally unworthy of considera- 
tion, and a large portion was swallowed up 
by the expense of collection and of keeping 
a staff of excisemen to watch the different 
mills. In 1840 the sum received was only 
23,1602.; in 1843, 30,9951.; in 1846, 
38,5591.; and in 1849, 41,1637. There 
were only forty-six manufacturers, and of 
these no fewer than thirty-two had been 
convicted of offences against the Excise 
laws. To show the importance of this 
trade in Ireland, he would only add that 
he had presented petitions in favour of the 
removal of the duty, signed by 1,219 
persons employed in the different mills 
in the county of Dublin alone, and one 
tition from the city of Dublin, signed 
y above 20,000 persons. In conclusion, 
he hoped the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would answer the ques- 
tion he had already put to him, namely, 
how he could justify his permitting every 
process of converting raw materials into 
manufactured articles to be untaxed, with 
the sole exception of the converting rags 
into paper, and of tallow into soap? 
While claiming, therefore, that the paper 
duties should be first repealed, he was 
quite favourable to the abolition of the ad- 
vertisement duty; but he considerably 
doubted the propriety of discontinuing the 
penny ee 
Mr. J. L. RICARDO hoped his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Manchester 
(Mr. M. Gibson) would not withdraw any 
part of his Motion, for he did not con- 
sider that the Budget of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer showed that the repeal of 
these taxes could not be afforded. The 
right hon. Gentleman had most ingeni- 
ously; to serve his own purposes, made the 
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surplus appear as small as possible; but 
he (Mr. Ricardo) was of opinion that the 


surplus would be quite sufficient to meet 
the deficiency that would be occasioned by 
the repeal of these duties. When he con- 
sidered that paper was the raw material 
of a manufactured article, he believed it 
was necessary, in order to carry out the 
great commercial system which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had proved to be so successful, 
that the tax should be taken off paper 
equally as much as off cotton itself. But 
he rose principally for the purpose of point- 
ing out to the Government the necessity 
of affording some relief to the hon, and 
learned Attorney General, for it was quite 
impossible for any law officer of the Crown 
to be in a greater strait than the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was in respect to the 
stamp duties upon newspapers. The papers 
were upon a sort of sliding scale. There 
was a stamp on the daily papers, and, as 
the weekly papers interfered with the daily, 
it was but fair that the weekly should be 
stamped; then came the fortnightly, which 
interfered with the weekly, they therefore 
were stamped; but Government had re- 
cently found that there were monthly pa- 
pers which interfered with all the rest, and 
it therefore was held to be only fair that 
the monthly should be stamped also, and 
they had accordingly dug out a clause 
from an old Act of Parliament-—the 60th 
Geo. III., for the purpose of carrying out 
this new discovery. But that Act was not 
passed with any reference to revenue at 
all. It had nothing to do with the Stamp 
Duties. It was one of the famous Six 
Acts, and had no other object than the 
repression of the liberty of the press. The 
hon. and learned Attorney General, how- 
ever, had found that even that Act would 
not answer his purpose; the consequence 
was, that the threatened prosecutions 
against the proprietors of these monthly 
publications were suspended. He wished 
to ask the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral, whether he really meant to prose- 
cute those parties or not? If he did, there 
was no reason why he should not prosecute 
the publishers of quarterly publications. 
Nay, if he insisted on having monthly pub- 
lications stamped, there was no reason why 
a stamp should not be imposed on the pub- 
lication of the History of England. He 
would repeat the question—did the hon. 
and learned Gentleman intend to prosecute 
these monthly publications, or not ? 
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his (Mr. Ricardo’s impression that the hon. 
and learned Attorney General had said 
that he did not intend to prosecute monthly 

ublications; but having been informed by 
oe Gentlemen around him of the mistake 
he had fallen into, he would beg to call 
the attention of the House to some cireum- 
stances connected with that description of 
publications. A gentleman of the name of 
Clark commenced the publication of a pa- 
per at Wisbeach, and issued it without a 
stamp. The Solicitor of the Stamp Office 
wrote and informed him, that if he con- 
tinued to publish it without a stamp, he 
would be prosecuted. Alarmed at a pro- 
secution in which, even if successful, he 
would have had to pay his own costs—for 
the Crown received costs although it did 
not pay them—Mr. Clark had his paper 
stamped. A publication called the Stuke- 
upon-Trent Monthly Narrative of Cur- 
rent Events was advertised to be published 
without a stamp: the publisher communi- 
cated that fact to the Government, and 
asked whether he was himself really oblig- 
ed to publish with a stamp. The Solicitor 
of the Stamp Office immediately replied, 
informing him, that if he issued his paper 
without a stamp, he would be prosecuted. 
His(Mr. Ricardo’s) constituent (Mr. George 
Turner) was not, however, so nervous as 
the gentleman of Wisbeach, and he wrote 
to Mr. Timm, the Solicitor of Stamps, re- 
ferring him to his (Mr. Turner’s) solicitor. 
The solicitor of Mr. Turner wrote to Mr. 
Timm, saying that he was instructed to re- 
ceive any process which might be issued 
against his client. Mr. Timm, in reply, 
stated that he had received no instructions 
upon the matter. Now, could there, he 
would ask, be an act of greater tyranny 
and oppression than this? Here was a man 
who, having his capital invested in a pub- 
lication, was threatened by the law officer 
of the Crown with a prosecution unless he 
discontinued that publication; and when 
that man alleged that he had not disobey- 
ed the law, and was prepared to prove it, 
the law officer refrained from prosecuting, 
leaving him and hundreds of others in the 
unpleasant alternative of withdrawing their 
capital, or of having it invested in a busi- 
ness which it was illegal to carry on. He 
hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would take notice of the statement which 
he (Mr. Ricardo) had now made, There 
was another question which he would put 
distinctly to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and it was this—Did he intend to 
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5 the Musical Fines, Toit oF i 
lagazine, the Evangelical Magazine, and 
several others of a similar character—all 
monthly journals, and published exactly un- 
der the same circumstances as the House- 
hold Narrative? Then there were the 
weekly journals, such as the Friend of the 
People, Kidd’s Expositor, the Atheneum, 
the Literary Gazette, the Lancet, the Le- 
gal Observer, and last, but not least, our 
friend Punch, who also was very fond of 
alluding to current events? He hoped the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would give 
him an explicit answer to this question, in 
order that all those who were interested in 
the publications he had named, and others, 
might know whether they were to undergo 
prosecutions from the Government or not. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
would endeavour to answer the questions 
put to him by the hon. Gentleman who had 
just resumed his seat, but at the same time 
he extremely regretted that he should have 
been so entirely misunderstood. In the 
first place, he did not think the hon. Gen- 
tleman understood precisely what were the 
duties of the law officers of the Crown. 
When the hon. Gentleman asked him whe- 
ther he purposed prosecuting the proprie- 
tors of certain newspaper publications, he 
appeared to suppose that the Attorney 
General instituted proceedings whenever he 
found any paper unstamped, or considered 
that there were other grounds for prosecu- 
tion; whereas the course pursued was this: 
If the Stamp Office found that there was a 
publication issued without a stamp, which 
they thought ought to be subjected to a 
duty, they instituted proceedings against 
the parties, and that, very frequently, with- 
out any communication with the law officers 
of the Crown, who would know nothing 
whatever of the proceedings until the briefs 
were placed in their hands for the purpose 
of conducting the prosecution before the 
Court. Where any doubt existed as to the 
liability of the parties, the opinions of the 
law officers of the Crown might be asked; 
but it rarely happened that their opinions 
were consulted before the matter was ripe 
for trial. With regard to the proceedings 
in the case of the Household Narrative, 
the hon. Gentleman said that the law offi- 
cers of the Crown had dug up a clause in 
an obsolete Act of Parliament for the pur- 
pose of prosecution. Now, in the first 
place, he had to observe that these pro- 
ceedings were instituted by his predecessor 
in office, and not by him; but, in saying 





prosecute the proprietors of the Art Jour- 
VOL. CXXI. [rnp series. ] 


that, he meant no reflection on his pre- 
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decessor. because he thought he should 
have done precisely what his hon. and 
learned Friend had done. If his opinion 
had been asked whether the question should 
be brought into a Court of Law, he should 
have been of opinion that it was desirable 
to have the law on the question settled. 
Proceedings having been instituted against 
the Household Narrative—which was con- 
sidered, probably, the representative of a 
class of publications—it was arranged that 
the facts necessary to raise the question of 
law should be turned into a special case. 
He (the Attorney General), of course knew 
nothing whatever of the terms which were 
arranged ; but, inasmuch as a special ease 
was framed in order to obtain the opinion of 
the Court, it was impossible, whatever the 
judgment of the Court might have been, to 
catry the case any further. The Judges 
were divided in opinion upon the subject; 
but the majority were of opinion that the 
Household Narrative was not liable to a 
stamp duty: Mr. Baron Parke, however, 
was of a different opinion. When he (the 
Attorney General) came into office, the opin- 
ions of his predecessors and of the present 
Mr. Justice Crompton, were placed before 
him for his opinion as to what was proper 
to be done under the circumstances, they 
being of opinion that the judgment of Mr. 
Baron Parke was one which was more satis- 
factory to their view of the case, than the 
opposite judgment of the majority of the 
Court. Now, if he (the Attorney General) 
had not himself entertained some doubt 
upon the subject, he confessed he should 
have been considerably influenced by the 
opinion of his predecessors, and should have 
felt it his duty not to leave the law in so 
unsatisfactory a state as that of having the 
opinion of the law officers opposed to a 
judgment pronounced by a Court of Law 
without the possibility of taking the opin- 
ion of a Superior Court upon it. In an- 
swer to a question put by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Manchester, he 
(the Attorney General) at an early period 
of his coming into office, stated that it 
would be necessary to obtain, if we could, 
the opinion of a Superior Court upon the 
question; and that he did not wish the law 
to remain in so unsettled and unsatisfac- 
tory a state. There had been a misunder- 
standing as to the course which it would be 
renseagd to adopt. It was supposed that 
he would carry the cafe of Mr. Dickens to 
a Court of Appeal, whereas the nature of 
the proceedings rendered it impossible for 
him to do so. What he proposed to do was 
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to institute another prosecution; and he 
distinctly stated that the Court of Exche- 
quer would, in that new case, of cofrse, and 
without argument, confirm the judgment it 
had already pronounced, and then that that 
judgment would as speedily as Bromo be 
taken to a Court of Errur, in order to have 
a final decision upon the subject. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ricardo) had put the 
question to him over and over again, as if 
he (the Attorney General) were afraid of 
answering it, as to what was the course he 
intended to pursue. He begged distinctly 
to say that the course which he pointed out 
as the one which he should adopt had been 
already pursued; that another information 
had been filed; that that information would 
result in a special verdict, which was dis- 
tinct from a special case, a special case 
terminating in the Court where it was de- 
cided, while a special verdict admitted of 
an appeal. To show how extremely de- 
sirous they were to have the question fairly 
raised and disposed of, there being some 
dispute as to the terms in which the special 
verdict should be drawn up, it had been 
arranged between the junior counsel for 
the Crown and the counsel on the part 
of the defendants, that Mr. Baron Martin 
should settle the terms of the special ver- 
diet, he being one of the Judges who de- 
cided in favour of the defendants. With 
respect to the case mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. Ri- 
eardo), he (the Attorney General) assured 
the hon. Gentleman that he never heard 
one word about it until it was alluded to by 
the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume). 
With regard to the question of costs, that, 
he admitted, was one of very great impott- 
ance. The hon. Gentleman was not per- 
fectly correct in stating that the Crown ré- 
ceived costs, but never paid them. The 
Crown never received nor paid costs. But 
in was a subject which had. not escaped his 
attention. He had been very anxious about 
it for a considerable time, and was particu- 
larly desirous that in cases of this descrip- 
tion the defendants should be protected in 
the matter of costs. He was extremely de- 
sirous of introducing some measure which 
would give the defendant costs where the 
verdict should be in his favour. With re- 
gard to the whole matter, he would con- 
clude by saying that he had in this case 
followed the course of his predecessors. He 
did not wish to shrink from any nsi- 
bility which attached to him. He had done 
that which he was sure his predecessors, if 
they had been his successors, would have 
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done, and had adopted the course which he 
considered the best, with a view to obtain 
s satisfactory decision on the law bearing 
on this very iniportant question. 

Mn. MACGREGOR said, he wae not in 
favour of touching at present the 993,000/. 
produeed by the taxes affected by the Mo- 
tion, The right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would do well to consider them 
with a view to repealing them; but he was 
of opinion our whole system of taxation, to- 
gether with the Income and Property Tax, 
must be considered, in order to patting 
them on a new basis. He believed a re- 
duction of these taxes would increase the 

gate amount produced, and certainly 
their abolition would double the amount of 
paper produced. This was the only country in 
the world where a tax upon paper was levied. 

Mr. HUME said, he wished to remind 
the House that the question was not that 
they should immediately repeal the Paper 
Duty, but that financial arrangements ought 
to be made which would enable Parliament 
hereafter to dispense with that duty. The 
next proposition was, that the newspaper 
duty ought to be abolished. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had shown a balance 
in hand of 460,0007. What he (Mr. Hume) 
Lah ey to do with that balance was to re- 
peal the Advertisement Duty, not the duty 
on paper, nor even the Stamp Duty on 
newspapers, because he would transfer that 
latter duty by making it a postage charge. 
How did the right hon. Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer, however, propose to appropriate 
the surplus? Why, by paying @ bounty to 
80,000 militiamen. That was an appro- 
priation of which he (Mr. Hume) did not 
approve. There were about sixty papers 
now published, with or without stam 
that is, they were stamped if intended for 
the country. They were not stamped if 
intended for local circulation. He was pre- 
pared to show that the increased amount 
derivable from the revenue, if a stamp were 
put on all papers going by post, would en- 
able the duty to be reduced without any 
great loss to the revenue. There could not 
be a more unfair tax than that levied upon 
advertisements. It was perfectly unequal 
in its operation. It was as heavy upon the 
oer man as upon the rich. Upon this 
atter proposition he wished to have an im- 
mediate division, so that the question might 
be set at rest. He regarded these Paper 
Duties and Stamp Duties as taxes upon 
knowledge, the effect of which was to de- 
prive the people of the means of oting 
education. t ad- 


hey had but 9,000,000 of 
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vertiséments in out ) a8 to 
10,000,000 or 12,000,000 fr: sera 
in the United States; but he was satisfied, 
if there was an alteration in the duties, the 
advertisements in our would be 
trebled or quadrupled. Considering news- 
papers as the best possible instructors, he 
would be sorry to see any restriction placed 
on their circulation. In the United Beaten 
every log-cabin had its paper full of various 
matters of news or instruction, and sold for 
one cent each. In the United States there 
were about sixteen newspapers published to 
every man, woman, and child. In England 
there was only one paper for every twelve. 
If the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
_ would only risk 600,000/., he would 

nid that in the end the revenue would not 
lose. He could tell him there were at this 
moment persons ready to embark 20,0000. 
in a daily newspaper to be citculated 
throughout the whole country, at a very 
low price (only one halfpenny), and to have 
the same amount of talent to furnish politi- 
eal, historical, and general information, as 
any of the existing papers. The right hon. 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Exchie- 
quer) having had so much to do with lite- 
rary matters, the country expected he would 
be the first to patronise the spread of litera- 
ture; and he (Mr. Hume) was satisfied, if 
he, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, agreed 
to the change, he would lose nothing by it. 

Mr. KER SEYMER said, he was op- 
posed to all Excise duties whatever, aud 
particularly to the Paper Duty, as fettering 
native industry and interfering with the 
circulation of cheap publications, which he 
would like to see diffused among the people. 
Still, as he had voted on a former occasion 
for the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. Gib- 
son), he thought it fair to tell him he could 
not support the present Motion; not that 
he was prepared to vote black was white, 
according as his friends sat at this or at 
that side of the House, but because he 
thought, by the cheers of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, they were content the whole ques- 
tion of direct taxation should be left to 
& future Parliament. In the present state 
of the Kafir war, no one cotild say what the 
financial condition of the country would be, 
and therefore he opposed the Motion. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, he thought that the 
hon. Member, if not about to vote black was 
white, was going to do something very like 
it, When ford : John Russell ve in office 
the hon. Gentleman said Yes to this Mo- 
tion; and now, Lord Derby being in office, 
he said No. If that was not voting black 
X 2 
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white, he was unable to give it a nome. 
The Motion did not pledge the House to 

any immediate arrangement; it was simply 
an affirmative proposition. Out of doors 
great anxiety was expressed upon this sub- 
ject. -It was anticipated that .a literary 
man holding so high a position as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would have looked at this question 
with an earnest desire to remove every ob- 
stacle from the education of the people. 
The House and the country were left com- | 
pletely in the dark as to the intentions of 

the Government. He thought that the con- 
duct of those in authority was extremely 
reprehensible in renewing the prosecution 
against the Household Narrative, Instead | 
of expressing their gratitude to the man 

who amused and instructed the people of | 
this country, he was selected by the Go- | 
vernment for punishment. Instead of giv- 
ing him the benefit of the doubt, he was 
now to be driven into a Court of Error. 
There was no doubt upon the minds of the 
jury, there was no doubt upon the minds 
of the Judges. And who was this man se- 
lected for persecution—he could not call it 
prosecution? Charles Dickens. He thought 
that the author of Vivian Grey ought to 
blush at such a proceeding. The Solicitor 
for the Stamp Office stated in his letter 
that the Queen’s Speech was news, but 
that the Chanecllor of the Exchequer’s 
speech was not news; and also that a price- 
current was not liable to a penalty for being 
published without a stamp. Such were the 
absurdities of the present system. 

Mr. KNIGHT begged to say a few 
words on the inconsistency manifested by 
the free-traders. They had insisted upon 
free corn: why not admit foreign works 
duty free? It was only the present re- 
strictive laws that prevented them coming 
into the country. If free trade was to be 
the order of the day, the booksellers ought 
not to be protected any more than the agri- 
culturists. If the duty on books were taken 
off, the bookseller would stand in the same | 
place as the farmer, and would have a right 
to claim a reduction of burdens, the same 
as the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer claimed for farmers. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON, in reply, said, 
the first proposal on which the House would 
divide was, ‘‘ That such financial arrange- 
ments ought to be made as will enable Par- 
liament to dispense with the Duty on Paper;”’ 
and in order to meet the views of one of 
his hon. Friends, he would add the words, 
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security of the Public Revenue.’’ The 
second division would be on the Resolution, 
‘That the Stamp Newspaper ought to be 
abolished.’ There was a surplus sufficient 
to carry out that Resolution. And the 
third division would be on the Resolution, 
‘‘That the Tax on Advertisements ought 
to be repealed.’ Aceording to the finan- 
cial statement of the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer there would be a sufficient 


surplus to effect that object, and that sur- 


plus would be much better applied in re- 
moving the taxes on knowledge, than in 
offering bounties to militiamen. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that having already spoken on 
this question, he did not think he should 
have been called upon to speak again, nor 
would he have done so had it not been that 
it was necessary to explain matters in re- 
ference to the imputations of hon. Gentle- 
men, who appeared to have forgotten he 
had already addressed the House. He might 
be permitted, perhaps, in explanation, to 
say that the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Wakley) was quite in error in suppos- 
ing that he had ever said this particular 
tax was under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. What he stated was, that they 
were being considered as parts of the gen- 
eral system of taxation: he guarded him- 
self from saying they were being specifi- 
eally considered. As he was on his legs, 
he might remark upon the cha:ge made 
against him, that he had made a diversion 
from the decision of the House by stating 
that he would give his opinion on the sub- 
ject when the Budget was produced. The 
same charge was made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Dublin (Mr. J. Rey- 
nolds), with respect to the Spirit Duties. 
The hon. Member seemed also under the 
impression that he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had engaged to give a specific 
answer on that question when he made the 
financial statement. What he wanted to 
convey to the House, and what he believed 
he did convey to a majority of the House, 
was, that he could not state in detail the 
views of the Government upon any parti- 
cular tax until the financial statement was 
made—meaning that hon. Gentlemen would 
receive an answer with the financial state- 
men, because it would prove that, instead 
of a large surplus, which existed only in 
the imagination of those Gentlemen who 
were urging the repeal of different items of 
taxation, there was a mere nominal sur- 
plus, with a margin so small that it could 
searcely be considered a surplus ‘at all, 
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Any Gentleman might get up and say, 
“The Chancellor of the Exchequer tells 
us there will only be a surplus of 300,0001. 
or 400,000/., but I ean prove the surplus 
will be double or treble that amount.” But 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) said 
the statement he had made as the person 
responsible for the financial condition of 
the country ought to be received as a state- 
ment which had been maturely weighed. 
He might ask, in vindication of that state- 
ment, how was it received by the person who 
would have been most apt to criticise, and 
who possessed the most knowledge on the 
subject—his predecessor in office? The 
right hon. Member for Halifax (Sir C. 
Wood) had said that the only fault in that 
statement was, that it placed the surplus 
at much too high a figure. That was the 
criticism of the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer warned the House not to come to 
any precipitate. conclusion in the manner 
proposed, under the impression that it 
obs. the House to nothing. It did 
pledge the House in a most important re- 
spect, and might exercise a most incon- 
venient effect upon the state of the finances 
of the country. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question put— 


“ That such financial arrangements ought to be 
made as will enable Parliament to dispense with 
the Duty on Paper as early as may be, with refer- 
ence to the security of the Public Revenue.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 107; Noes 
195: Majority 88. 
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NewspaPer Stamp.—Motion made, and 
Question put, ‘‘ That the Newspaper Stamp 
ought to be abolished.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 100; Noes 


199: Majority 99. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. — Motion made, and 
Question put, ‘‘ That the Tax on Adver- 
tlsements ought to be repealed.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 116; Noes 


181 : Majority 65. 


The House adjourned at ong minute be- 
fore Six o'clock, till Friday. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, May 14, 1852. 


Movorzs.] Pusuc Buis.— 1" Lunacy Pro- 
ceedings Expenses (No. 2); Protestant Dis- 
senters. 


2* Bishopric of Chiristchurch (New Zealand). 


BISHOPRIC OF CHRISTCHURCH (NEW 
ZEALAND) BILL. 

The Bisnor of OXFORD, in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill in the ab- 
sence of its mover, Lord Lyttleton, briefly 
explained the object of it. It had been 
found expedient, on account of its extent, 
to separate a portion from the diocese of 
New Zealand, and to constitute it into a 
second bishopric in that island, The ne- 
cessary consents had been given by all 
parties, when it was objected by the law 
officers of the Crown that there was no 
power in the Bishop of New Zealand to 
surrender any part of his jurisdiction, and 
that it was necessary to bring in either 
a declaratory or an enabling Bill — for 
there was some doubt which was neces- 
sary—authorising the bishop to separate 
his diocese into two parts, The Bill, 
of which he then moved the second 
reading, was intended to carry out that 
object. 

he Eant of DESART said, that the 
Colony were much indebted to the noble 
Lord for the interest he had taken in this 
subject. The geographical condition of this 
island rendered such a separation neces- 
sary, for their Lordships were probably not 
aware of the enormous extent of the dio- 
cess. There were five divisions in New 
Zealand. There was no communication 
between them even by horseback; and the 
present bishop had been obliged to charter 
and navigate a small vessel himself in 
order to visit the different divisions of the 
island. 

Bill read 2°. 


CAPTAIN WARNER'S INVENTIONS. 

Eart TALBOT moved for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire into 
the Warner inventions, and the several re- 
ports connected therewith. He should not 
have obtruded this subject on their Lord- 
ships had not the subject of the national 
defences been one which of late had been 
much agitated. The subject of Captain 
Warner’s inventions had now been a lo: 
time before both Houses of Parliamen 
and their Lordships must all of them be 
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more or less acquainted with their nature. 
Unfortunately, a name had been fixed upon 
one of these inventions—he meant the 
name of the ‘‘ long range’’—which had 
given an opportunity for much ridicule and 
sarcasm on the whole of them. He would 
endeavour to remove the prejudice so cre- 
ated against these inventions by detailing 
the steps which Captain Warner had taken 
to bring them before the public, The noble 
Earl then gave a history of Captain War- 
ner’s measures to seeure to this country 
the benefit of his inventions from the year 
1820 down to the present time. He was 
then on the point of leaving England to 
assist Mehemet Ali in Egypt. The nature 
of the projectiles with which he was going 
out came to the knowledge of William IV., 
who persuaded him to forego an engage- 
ment from which he must have gained a 
princely fortune. His Majesty directed 
the late Sir R. Keates and the late Sir T, 
Hardy to examine and report upon Captain 
Warner’s projectiles; and they reported in 
1832 that they would be of great value to 
this or to any other country which employ- 
ed them; indeed, that no ship or fortress 
could stand against them. It was after 
the year 1832 that he (Earl Talbot) first 
became cognisant of them. He had wit- 
nessed several experiments made with them 
in Wanstead Park, and, as far as he could 
judge, they had been all successful. Sub- 
sequently Sir H. Douglas went into an in- 
quiry as to the efficacy of these shells, 
but with a mind quite made up to consider 
them as nonsense. He had the greatest 
respect for Sir H, Douglas; but still he 
must avow that he had come to an opinion 
regarding them quite different from that 
illustrious individual. Time rolled on, and 
he (Earl Talbot) experienced great difii- 
culty in getting the value of these projec- 
tiles inquired into by the Government. 
The noble Earl then read to the House 
the report made by Lieutenant Webster to 
Lord Melbourne in 1839 upon these projec- 
tiles, which was very strong in their favour. 
The noble Earl then detailed the circum- 
stances connected with the blowing up of 
the John o’ Gaunt, off Brighton. - The 
vessel had been given for the purpose by 
the late Mr, Somes, the eminent ship- 
builder. She was well adapted for the 
purpose, being well constructed, perfectly 
sound, and built of teak, the hardest de- 
seription of wood. Captain Warner had 
offered to put the vessel into the hands of 
the Government, so that they might take 
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it into any of the docks, but they declined, 
and the ship was ae down to Brigh- 
ton, and was destroyed, as witnessed by 
thousands, in the most effectual manner. 
He held in his hand a certificate of the 
destruction of the vessel, signed by two of 
his brother officers (Captains Dickenson 
and Henderson), and they distinctly stated 
that the blowing up was not occasioned by 
any combustible in the interior of the yes- 
sel, but from something placed underneath 
or alongside ; they ad od that the signal 
for blowing her up was made by them- 
selves from the shore. There was another 
experiment, it was but fair to say, under- 
taken in the neighbourhood of his residence 
at Cannock Chase. The experiments were 
made for the purpose of showing that those 
materials a be safely carried to a con- 
siderable distance and in a simple manner 
by a balloon ; the shots placed in the bal- 
loon on the occasion in question were not 
to contain any combustibles, but merely to 
show that the weights could be carried. 
Where a balloon was used, of course it 
could only be resorted to when the wind 
was favourable ; and then it would be ne- 
cessary, of course, for the assailants to be 
to windward of the town or ship to be de- 
stroyed. The balloon on that occasion cer- 
tainly did not give the direction that they 
had chalked out for it; but the Commis- 
sioners were in such a hurry and so anx- 
ious to get back to town, that they actually 
did not wait to see the result. It was found 
that the shells had been carried a distance 
of more than four miles in a straight line; 
but the Commissioners never inquired where 
or when they fell, and reported that the 
experiment was a failure, He (Earl Tal- 
bot) contended that it was not, because the 
only question was whether those missiles 
could be sent to a considerable distance 
and in a straight line. He complained that 
Lord John Russell had at a subsequent 
period, and without instituting further in- 
quiries, declared in a private room that 
Captain Warner might take his inventions 
where he liked, they had no need of them, 
After that the matter slept for some time, 
and when the Kaffir war took place, Cap- 
tain Warner, as their Lordships were 
aware, made an offer to go out there and 
put an end to the war at once. He wrote 
on the subject to Lord Palmerston, who 
handed the letter to the late Secretary for 
the Colonies; but the proposition was not 
entertained, Sir George Murray, the late 
Master General of the Ordnance, subse- 
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uently made arrangements for testing 
those inventions, and if they had been 
abided by, the merits of the inventions 
would long ago have been satisfactorily 
ascertained. The noble Lord then quoted 
extracts from letters written by several 
naval and military officers and noble Lords, 
all testifying to the merits of Captain 
Warner’s inventions, so far as they had 
witnessed them. It might be said that he 
Earl Talbot would have done better if he 
had made his present application to the 
Government; but he had had enough of 
that. If he applied to the Prime Minister, 
he would have referred him to the Master 
General of the Ordnance, and the Master 
General would probably have referred him | 
to the Commander-in-Chief, and that illus- | 
trious officer would probably write him a | 
pithy letter that the matter was not within | 

is province, and that the Commander-in- 
Chief did not meddle with matters which 
had not been brought regularly under his 
notice. He understood that very advan- 
tageous proposals had been made to Cap- 
tain Warner by foreign Powers, more par- 
ticularly a neighbouring country; and he 
had no doubt that if these inventions were 
adopted it would save the country the ex- | 
pense of a Militia Bill. All he asked for 
was inquiry—it might turn out as it had 
been termed that the whole was visionary 
nonsense; but, on the other hand, and he 
said it boldly, they were running the risk 
of losing what might turn out the best 
means of insuring the salvation and secu- 
rity of the country. 

The Eart of HARDWICKE did not | 
rise for the purpose of opposing the Motion; 
but he wished to observe that these inven- | 
tions had been before the public for a great | 
many years, and had been the subject of | 
investigation before Government Commis- | 
sions and scientific individuals, and of Com- | 
missions under the Ordnance and Admi- | 
ralty combined. He had himself been in- | 
vited to witness Captain Warner’s experi- | 
ments; but as regarded any inquiries that 
had taken place, they had all failed in eli- | 
citing anything from Captain Warner as 
to the nature of his inventions. He had 
refused to give any information unless he 
was guaranteed a large amount of money | 
from the Crown. What he wanted to 
know was, whether, if Captain Warner 
came before a Committee, he would be 
prepared to give thenrthorough and perfect 
information regarding his inventions. If 
he was not—if he refused to lay before | 
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the Committee his mode of operation, with 
drawings, plans, and instruments, and 
the manner of working the invention—if 
he was to come before them and merely 
tell them that he required a large amount 
of money, varying from 400,000/. to as low 


as 120,000/.—if that was all they were to 


get, the Committee would be useless alto- 
gether. With the hope that Captain War- 
ner would be ready to afford the necessary 
information, he should not oppose the Mo- 
tion for the Committee. 

Lorp DE ROS wished to remind the 
House of what had passed respecting him- 
self in an early stage of this matter. He 
had been requested by his noble Friend to 
go down to Winchester to see the experi- 
ment of the long range. Being a military 
man, he applied to the Commander-in- 
Chief for his permission, and was autho- 


| rised by that officer to go. He went down, 


He passed the whole of one night—and a 
very long night it was—on the top of the 
Downs, while Captain Warner, in a sort of 
magic circle, with torches, began blowing 
up a balloon. He waited till broad day- 
light, when the balloon was nearly ready; 
and then he proposed to Captain Warner 
that the balloon should be sent off, but 
Captain Warner said he must look about 
him with his glass to see whether there 
were any cattle or persons about, as he 
said it would be extremely dangerous; and 
it oecurred to him (Lord De Ros) that when 
the day was so far advanced it would be 
dangerous if the experiment answered, and 
he therefore did object to the balloon going 
off; but Captain Warner endeavoured to 

rsuade him that if it had gone off it would 
lie succeeded. It ended in his coming 
back to London, and he confessed he came 
back perfectly satisfied that it was an 
evasion. If Captain Warner had been so 
sure of success, why did he not go with a 
steamer to the Rock of Ailsa, where there 
was nothing but birds, or to Shoebury- 
ness, and drop there oue of his long-range 
shells. 

The Eart of ALBEMARLE had no 
idea a Committee would be granted, be- 
causé several inquiries had been made on 
this subject, and it had been stated in a 
report to the Master General of the Ord- 
nance by Captain Chads, R.N., and Co- 
lonel Chalmers, R.A., that every facility 
had been given for a trial of Captain War- 
ner’s invention, and it had been a failure: 
In a debate in the House of Commons some 
time ago, Sir Howard Douglas had stated 
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that Captain Warner’s shells were no no- 
velty, but shells of that description had 
never been used, as they were so dangerous 
to the operator. 

The Eart of MINTO said, these inven- 
tions were not by any means new, as they 
had been originally suggested by a very 
ingenious scientific individual, named Scott, 
who, in 1803, conceived that by means of 
shells dropped from balloons they might 
destroy the flotilla at Boulogne. He pro- 

sed to send off what he called fire-bal- 
Snes, in a certain precise direction, accord- 
ing to the force and direction of the wind, 
and adjust the time of the falling of the 
shell to the flight of the balloon. That 
was mentioned to the Admiralty in 1803 
or 1804, but they did not think it worth 
their while to avail themselves of the in- 
vention. When, however, this proposition 
of Captain Warner was made, he (the Earl 
of Minto) told Sir Thomas Hastings that 
he had a model of Mr. Scott’s invention at 
his house in Scotland, and when he went 
down there he found it, and it was now on 
the table of his house in London. He 
thought it right to state that fact to their 
Lordships. 

The DUKE of ARGYLL said, he knew 
nothing personally of Captain Warner, and 
was by no means competent to pronounce 
an opinion upon the merits of his invention; 
but he was accidentally a witness of the 
experiment off Brighton as to the short 
range, and he must say, that so far as the 
destruction of the John o’ Gaunt was con- 
cerned, nothing could be more effectual. 
The explosion was not like that of gun- 
powder, but it seemed as if the bottom of 
the vessel had been blown out by some 
shell in the water: the upper deck of the 
vessel remained comparatively uninjured, 
and then the whole fell to pieces. The 
impression, however, left on his mind by 
that experiment was very much that which 
was left on the minds of those who had 
witnessed the experiment of the long range. 
It was perfectly impossible for any spec- 
tators to have a conviction on their minds 
that this invention could be made available 
in the face of an enemy; they could not be 
sure that some explosive material had not 
been previously introduced into the vessel. 
It appeared to him that this Committee 
would end, like Captain Warner’s experi- 
ments, in smoke, unless Captain Warner 
was prepared to give up his secret, and 
before the Committee to explain fully and 
entirely the principle upon which he pro- 
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ceeded, and the ground upon which that 
principle would be applicable in case of 
war. 

The Eant of MALMESBURY thought, 
that, on the one hand, his noble Friend 
(Earl Talbot) had been too sanguine con- 
cerning the success of the invention; and, 
on the other hand, that too much cold 
water had been thrown on the experiments 
that had been made, and which displayed, 
in some degree, that activity, industry, 
and enterprise, for which this age had 
been distinguished. He thought if his 
noble Friend (Earl Talbot) undertook to 
promise to bring Captain Warner forward, 
and that Captain Warner, without any 
further hesitation, proved intelligibly what 
his invention was—he (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury) did not care whether it was his own 
invention or not—but if he could prove 
that these newly-invented applications could 
really be useful to this country, he (the 
Earl of Malmesbury) was sure the Govern- 
ment would try to meet the views of the 
noble Earl. At the same time, he was of 
opinion that a Committee upstairs was 
about the last place such a matter should 
be brought before; but he thought if his 
noble Friend (Earl Talbot) could promise 
that Captain Warner would divulge his 
secret without further hesitation, there 
would be no objection on the part of the 
Government to grant the Committee. 

The Eart of WICKLOW thought it 
was rather hard to call upon Captain 
Warner to divulge his secret before a Com- 
mittee, and thereby make it public to the 
world, and afterwards to tell him that they 
were not bound to give him any reward 
for it. He thought that would be exceed- 
ingly unjust. If Captain Warner produced 
his secret before the Committee, and it 
appeared such as he said it was, in that 
case he should receive his reward. That 
proposal he (the Earl of Wicklow) thought 
would be a fair one; but without such an 
understanding, Captain Warner would not 
be justified in divulging his secret. 

The Earn of ELLESMERE said, with 
respect to one of the two plans which 
Captain Warner declared himself to be in 
possession of, as a noble Earl had stated 
that that was not Captain Warner’s own 
invention, it would be better for the Com- 
mittee to put it out of consideration. They 
well knew what it was. Any person of 
common mechanical ingenuity might en- 
deavour to apply that plan, and it had 
been tried with no great success. At the 
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iege of Venice the Austrians tried it, and 
it failed then, as it happened, in conse- 

uence of a current of air occasioning the 
shell to drop into the sea. Another cur- 
rent of air, perhaps, might have caused 
the shell to fall into St. Mark’s Place; 
but, on the other hand, an opposite current 
might have driven it back to the Austrians, 

ith very inconvenient consequences to 
themselves. The other plan was worth 
while inquiring into; but he thought that 
Captain Warner ought to explain it to 
some person in the service of the Crown, 
whose professional experience might guide 
their Lordships’ Committee in forming a 
judgment as to the merits of the invention. 

rom all that he had heard on this sub- 
ject, he conceived that Captain Warner 
made use in his plan of some of those 
powerful chemical compounds with which 
any smatterer in chemistry was acquainted, 
but which were extremely dangerous to 
handle or to apply to the purposes of war. 

Eart TALBOT said, common shells by 
rolling in a ship were apt to burst; but 
the materials employed by Captain Warner 
were perfectly safe up to the moment of 
their use. He should have no hesitation 
in producing Captain Warner before the 
Committee; and he undertook to say that 
Captain Warner would give any informa- 
tion which their Lordships thought he 
ought to give. The suggestion that Cap- 
tain Warner should not disclose his secret 
without receiving reward, perhaps deserved 
consideration; but Captain Warner was 
prepared even to do that, if so desired by 
the Committee. He believed one of Cap- 
tain Warner’s agents was not gunpowder, 
but electricity, and that his invention was 
totally different from Mr. Scott’s. 

Lozp VIVIAN suggested the propriety 
of appointing some scientific men to inquire 
into these inventions in connexion with the 
Master General of the Ordnance, Without 
meaning to say anything offensive, it ap- 

to him that Captain Warner, at 
the eleventh hour, had always shelved 
such an inquiry. 

Eart GRANVILLE thought it was 
easy for the Government to appoint some 
scientific person to inquire into these in- 
ventions, The investigation would then 
be much better carried out than by their 
Lordships. 

The Eant of MALMESBURY quite 
concurred in the opinion that scientific 
men should be appointed upon this Com- 
mittee. If his noble Friend obtained this 


The Earl of Ellesmere 
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Committee, the course he conceived they 
ought to take, would be to appoint such of 
their Lordships as were conversant with 
military matters upon that Committee, 
who should be the Teles of the value of 
the statement made by Captain Warner. 
He had, however, risen to guard the Go- 
vernment against any misconstruction upon 
one point in particular. He had stated 
that he could not recommend the appoint- 
ment of a Committee upon this matter, 
unless his noble Friend could promise, on 
the part of Captain Warner, that he would 
lay aside all mystery in reference to these 
inventions, and that he would make a full 
and distinet statement upon oath to the 
Committee. After his statement was made, 
and his secret divulged, that secret could 
then be laid before ns competent to 
judge of the value of any practical experi- 
ment in any practical place. He, however, 
wished to guard the Government against 
being supposed to have given Captain War- 
ner any sort of promise that this divulging 
of his secret would be followed by anything 
like a reward, which it appears he hed at 
first expected the Government to give him. 
If, then, Captain Warner appeared before 
this Committee, he must give his explana- 
tion with the distinct understanding that 
no promise had been made to him, or 
bribe held out, for inducing him to divulge 
a secret which, until then, he had refused 
to disclose. If his noble Friend thought 
he could promise on the part of Captain 
Warner that he would fulfil these condi- 
tions—although he (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury) confessed he was not at all sanguine 
of the results, but he would be sorry to let 
his doubts influence his judgment in re- 
spect to the present Motion—if, as he had 
said, Captain Warner was disposed to 
make a eomplete disclosure of his inven- 
tions to the Committee, without the ex- 
pectation of receiving a single farthing for 
so doing from the Government, he (the 
Earl of Malmesbury) could not see how 
any objection could be urged against such 
an inquiry. 

Eart TALBOT was understood to as- 
sent to those conditions. He said he did 
not at all wish the Government to part with 
a single sixpence to Captain Warner unless 
they were perfectly satisfied of the value 
of these inventions. He would answer so 
far for Captain Warner. 


On Question, agreed to. 
House adjourned to Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, May 14, 1852. 


Mivurzs. New Wart,—For Windsor, vy. George 
Alexander Reid, Esq. 

Pustic Brus.—1° Public Works; Turnpike 
Acts Continuance; Turnpike Trusts Arrange- 
ments. 

3° Stamp Duties (Ireland) Continuanee ; Pro- 
perty Tax; Registration of Births, Deaths, and 

iages ; Turnpike Roads (Ireland) ; Com- 
mons Inclosure Acts Extension. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS OF THE IRISH 
. BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


Sm HARRY VERNEY wished to ask 
the hon, Secretary to the Treasury what 
was the present state of the question which 
had arisen with respect to the sale of the 
publications of the Irish Board of Educa- 
tion, and whether the plan submitted to 
the Treasury by the Committee of the Irish 
Board was likely to be carried out ? 

Mr. G. A, HAMILTON said, that the 
hon. Baronet who had put this question, 
was probably aware that the subject was 
involved in considerable difficulties, and 
that connected with it there were several 
parties whose interests it was not very easy 
to reconcile with each other. First, there 
was the book trade, who very naturally 
onpenied tbat the arrangements for the 

e and publication of the National School 
Books should be put upon a strictly mer- 
cantile and commercial principle. Then 
the House would recollect that it was a 
fundamental principle of the National Sys- 
tem of Education in Ireland that the Com- 
missioners should have the complete con- 
trol with reference to the subject-matter of 
the books which they published ; and the 
Board, haying this responsibility, which 
involved very delicate considerations con- 
nected with the contents of these publica- 
tions, very naturally and rightly required 
that no arrangements should be made 
which should interfere with their complete 
control over them. They also expected 
that no arrangements should be made b 





which the price of these books should be 
enhanced to the poor of Ireland. There 
was next the Privy Council of England, 
who were also opposed to any arrangement 
by which the price of these books might be 
enhanced ; and, lastly, there was the con- 
tract for printing, which had two years 
torun, The noble Lord the late Prime 
Minister, having taken the subject into 
consideration, expressed an opinion that 
the supply of books to be published by the 
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Since he (Mr. re- 
sent office, the subject had been under the 
consideration of the Treasury, who had 
ceived several communications on the snb- 
ject within the last week, and althongh he 
could not say that the difficulties of the 
subject had been surmounted, he thought 
that in a short time—he hoped, within a 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a plan by which they might be 
overcome, 


DESERTION OF SEAMEN IN AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. MASTERMAN be; to inquire 
whether it was intended by Government to 
take any measures in the course of the 
present Session to restrain the desertion 
of Seamen in the Australian ports? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
the question of the hon. Member for the 
City of London was one which related to a 
portion, and that not the least important 
portion, of that most extraordinary emer- 
gency which had arisen in two of the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, in consequence of the re- 
cent discovery of gold in that region of the 
world—-an emergency to which he assured 
the hon. Member the assiduous attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government had been, 
and would continue to be, most seriously 
directed. With a view to correct the mis- 
apprehension which existed as to the pre- 
cise number of the ships from which de- 
sertion had taken place, he had procured 
some information on the point, so far as 
concerned the port of Melbourne—-that 
part of the colony where the largest dis- 
coveries of gold had been made, and where 
the evils of desertion were most complain- 
ed of. It appeared that, on the 6th of 
January in the present year, there were 


y | thirty-five ships in that port; the 
816 and 


gate number of their crews was 

out of that number 417 had deserted. The 
most pressing representations had been 
made to Her Majesty’s Government on 
this subject by the Governors of two of the 
Australian colonies —New South Wales 
and Port Phillip; and repeated despetehes 
had been received, urging on the Govern- 
ment the mea ly gi and other 
assistance, under the existing state of cir- 
cumstances. It was only the other day 
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that there had been received at the Colo- 
nial Office a despatch from the Governor 
of Victoria, urging the same course, and 
again pressing on the most serious consid- 
eration of the Government the great evils 
that must result both to the Colonies and 
to the mother country in consequence of 
the systematic practice of desertion from 
merchant ships. Under these circum- 
stances, Her Majesty’s Government had 
felt it to be their duty to give the required 
assistance to the Australian Colonies. They 
considered that the Colonies had a right 
to expect assistance in those respects in 
which they were not able‘to afford assist- 
ance to themselyes. It had, therefore, 
been decided by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to send to Australia the service com- 
panies of a regiment of infantry, to be di- 
vided in the proportion of two companies 
to Sydney, and four to Melbourne—the 
requirements of the case being most urgent 
in the latter port. The Government, how- 
ever, having regard to the fact that the 
financial condition of ‘these colonies, espe- 
cially of Victoria, was very prosperous, 
considered that they had a right to call 
on the Colonies to bear the whole expense 
of this military assistance, not only in pay- 
ing avd supporting the troops, but also in 
providing for them the necessary barrack 
accommodation, and they had caused an 
intimation to that effect to be conveyed to 
the Colonial Government. They had also 
thought it right that the assistance of a 
man-of-war should be afforded to the port 
of Melbourne, with special reference to de- 
sertion from the merchant ships sojourning 
in that port. The presence of a man-of 
war had been found exceedingly service- 
able in abating the evil at Sydney, and 
the Government had accordingly given di- 
rections that one of the ships in the Aus- 
tralian seas should proceed without delay 
to the port of Melbourne. It was only 
that morning that he had sent to the Go- 
vernor of Victoria ample information of all 
these proceedings, accompanied with in- 
structions that he should put himself in 
communication with the officer in command 
of the man-of-war. Regard being had to 
the zeal and ability which both the Gover- 
nors of the Australian Colonies had inva- 
riably displayed in the discharge of their 
official duties, and to the pecuniary re- 
sources at their command, it was to be 
hoped that the measures which had now 
been adopted would be found sufficient to 
check an evil which was calculated to in- 
flict so serious an injury upon the interests 
Sir J. Pakington 
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of commerce, both at home and in the 
Colonies. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had lis- 
tened with great interest to the statement 
of the right hon Baronet; and he should 
be extremely glad if his effort to throw the 
whole of these expenses upon the colo- 
nists should be successful ; but wished to 
be informed whether the right hon. Baro- 
net possessed the power to enforee so de- 
sirable an object as that to which he had 
adverted, namely, the payment of the ex- 
penses by the Colonies themselves ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that he 
had resorted for that purpose to the only 
expedient that appeared to be at his com- 
mand, for he had made the continuance of 
the military assistance conditional on pay- 
ment of the expense, 

Mr. HUME said, that he had an obser- 
vation relative to Australia to offer on this 
subject ; and that he might acquire the 
right of offering it, he begged leave to 
move that the House, at its rising, do ad- 
journ to Monday next. He confessed he 
was not very sanguine in his expectation 
that the sending out of troops would have 
the effect of preventing desertion from 
the shipping. He hoped, however, that it 
might contribute to that object. But there 
was another matter, of scarcely less im- 
portance than the desertion of seamen, to 
which he was anxious to refer. He al- 
luded to the prospect of the sheepmasters 
in Australia, and, as incidentally connected 
with the subject, to the probable prospects 
of the manufacturers in this country, many 
of whom were apprehensive that there 
would be an inadequate supply of wool for 
manufacturing purposes, if the sheep- 
walks of Australia were to be deserted for 
gold digging. Nothing could be more de- 
plorable than the present condition of some 
of the working classes of our own people. 
more especially of the hand-loom weavers 
in Scotland and in the north of England. 
In Lanarkshire alone there were now be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 hand-loom weavers, 
who only earned 4s. a week; and he sug- 
gested to the Government whether, with a 
view to better the deplorable condition of 
these poor people, and at the same time to 
supply the deficiency of labour in the Co- 
lonies, it might not be judicious to devise 
some plan for paying their expenses out, 
on condition of their agreeing to work as 
shepherds for a stated period—say for one 

ear. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON thought it 
would be scarcely fair inconsiderately to 
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entice the Government into a pledge on a 
matter of such great importance, and, he 
could not help adding, on a matter of such 
an unusual nature, as that referred to by 
the hon. Member for Montrose. With 
respect not only to the hand-loom weavers, 
but to all other mechanics and labourers 
who might feel disposed to emigrate to 
Australia, he would take that opportunity 
to state that there existed in the Colony 
the strongest anxiety that they should do 
so. There had recently been received 
from the Australian Colonies several large 
remittances for the promotion of emigra- 
tion from the mother country. Victoria 
had recently transmitted 130,0001. for 
that purpose, which, with the sum then in 
hand, left between 160,0000. and 170,0000. 
disposable for the purpose of emigration 
to Victoria. New South Wales had also 
sent home about 70,000/. for the same 
purpose; and he was now in communica- 
tion with the Emigration Commissioners as 
to the mode in which that sum could be 
most beneficially expended, 

Mr. CLAY said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman, in reply to the question of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the City 
of London (Mr. Masterman), had spoken 
only of desertion among the crews of mer; 
chant ships. Could the right hon. Gen- 
tleman give the House any information 
with respect to the amount of desertion 
among the shepherds of the Colony? He 
(Mr. Clay) had seen private letters which 
stated that the desertion among the shep- 
herds was not very general. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON was unable 
at the moment to give an answer to the 
hon. Gentleman’s question. 


Subject dropped. 


MILITIA BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 9. Provides that Her Majesty 
might, by order in Council, make subdi- 
visions conterminous with superintendent- 
registrars’ districts. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he wished 
to know what was the necessity for this 
clause, after the important change which 
was made in Clause 8 on Friday evening? 
The Committee were not, perhaps, aware 
that the whole principle of the ancient 
Militia Law had been entirely subverted 
by that change. Under the old law the 
apportionment of the quotas of men to be 
furnished by each county was settled by 
Act. of Parliament; whereas, under this 
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Bill, as now altered, it was made compe- 
tent for the Secretary of : State for. the 
Home Department to raise all the militia, 
if he chose, from one county, and leave the 
others altogether untouched—to raise the 
whole number from Kent, for instance, and 
none at all from Middlesex, or vice versd. 
Now, if this was the case, as it seemed to 
him it was, what an injustice would it com-. 
mit! Because, if the burden of a compul- 
sory mailitia was to be imposed upon the 
country, the burden ought, at least, to. be 
distributed equitably over the counties ac- 
cording to their population, and not be left 
to be regulated according to the mere will 
and pleasure of the Secretary of State for 
the time being. But, if that was to be 
the law, he thought the 9th Clause was 
superfluous, because, what was the use of 
taking the power of subdividing and creat- 
ing distriets for the purpose of more con- 
veniently apportioning the quotas, if the 
general power of drawing them from any 
particular district was to be given to the 
Secretary of State? It appeared to him 
that they were now about to raise a new 
force upon an entirely new principle, and 
in a manner entirely unknown to the past 
history of the country. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
the right hon. Gentleman was utterly mis- 
taken in the view he had taken of this 
measure; and if he referred to the 42 
Geo. III., ¢. 90, he would find, that al- 
though the quotas were originally fixed by 
the Act, they were only fixed for three years 
down to 1805; and from 1805 a disere- 
tion was given to the King in Council to 
fix the respective quotas of different dis- 
tricts. Therefore, in point of fact, there 
had been no such alteration of the.law as 
the right hon. Gentleman had suggested. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON did not think 
the explanation of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was satisfactory, because he 
had laid down no principle of apportion- 
ment. He had left out the words which 
described the rule for fixing the quotas, 
and therefore they were not bound to any 
principle in fixing them. What had been 
said by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
about the old Bill was not to the point, 
for although it was in the power of the 
Queen in Council, by the existing law, to 
alter or apportion the quotas, still they 
should be made in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the different counties. He thought, 
therefore, that a novelty was introduced 
into this Bill which was caleulated to do 
considerable injustice. 
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Mk. WALPOLE cotisidered that the 
objection raised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man on this clause was not of the most 
réasonable kind. The alteration made in 
the clause was made in consequence of a 
aca. of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
0. Wood); it was adopted by the opposite 
side of the House, and acquiesced in by 
the Government. The matter stood in this 
way—as the Bill was drawn, by Clause 8 
the Queen in Council had the power of 
fixing the quotas of men, 80 a8 to appor- 
tion, as nearly as might be, the whole 
number of militiamen the Act directed to 
be raised. 

Sm GILBERT HEATHCOTE wished 
to inquite, as there had been great changes 
in the relative populations of the different 
counties, whether the quotas were to be 
according to the present or old populations 
of the different localities ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the intention of 
the clause was to fix the quotas equitably 
and rateably among the different subdi- 
visions of counties, but at the same time 
to leave a discretion with the Crown. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. M. Gibson) complained that the clause 
omitted a principle which was before con- 
tained init. As it at first stood the clause 
went upon the principle that they should 
ascertain the number of persons fit and 
liable to meet the years that the Govern- 
ment proposed to take as their limits, and 
upon that number to apportion the quotas 
to be raised for the purposes of the mea- 
sure. The reason why they took the 
words “fit and liable’ was to make popu- 
lation the basis of the quotas. But as the 
élause now stood, the Government did not 
lay down in it any principle on which they 
were to fix the number of militiamen to be 
raised. It appeared to him, as the clause 
stood, that 10,000 men might be raised in 
Lanéashire, 5,600 in Yorkshire, and 15,000 
in Middlesex, without any reference to the 
respective population of those counties. 
That was a matter of which he and his right 
hon. Colleague had a right to complain ; 
and he though: also they had a right to 
insist that the Government should clearly 
determine the basis on which the men were 
to be raised. He thought it would be 
better to make an Amendment in Clause 8 
which should describe accurately on what 
basis the Queen in Council was to be al- 
lowed to make the apportionment. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the omission of 
the words ‘fit and liable to serve” from 
the 8th Clause was suggested by the right 
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hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 0. Wood); and 
he (Mr. Walpole) thought at the timé that 
it was going too far. Unquestionably the 
alteration had the effect of giving the Crown 
a much larger diseretionary power than it 
would have had before the alteration was 
made; but he did not see that it would 
prove burdensome where the men were 
raised by voluntary enlistment; and the 
Crown would have no power to put the 
ballot into operation otherwise than under 
the conditions stated in subsequent elauses 
of the Bill. 
Sir CHARLES WOOD said, it was 
uite true that the suggestion to leave out 
the words ‘‘ fit and liable’ came from him, 
and he understood the Government to ap- 
rove of the omission when the Bill was 
ast before the Committee. He said it 
was necessary that there should be some 
power of fixing the quotas of men in the 
first instance taken by voluntary enlist- 
ment; and he thought the right hon. Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department 
was mistaken when he said the clause 
would be only necessary when the men 
were taken by ballot. Let him remind 
the Committee of the process to be gone 
through under the tedious, treublesome, 
and expensive process of ballot according 
to the 32 Geo. III., ce. 90, in order to as- 
certain who were “fit and liable to serve.” 
There would be first a general meeting of 
the county; then subdivisional meetings, 
resulting in instructions to parish consta- 
bles to obtain from every householder the 
number of persons in his house liable to 
serve; then came questions of exemption, 
examination by surgeons, and 80 forth. All 
that process must have been gone through 
as the clause stood before it could be aseer- 
tained who were ‘fit and liable” to serve 
in the militia in each county in England. 
But if the men were rised by voluntary 
enlistment, that process would be totally 
unnecessary ; for, in that case, it mattered 
not what number of men fit and liable to 
serve might be resident in a county. If, 
therefore, the quotas were fixed according 
to the population of each county, it was all 
that was required to be done, without going 
through the process of the ballot. He 
was quite aware that the omission of the 
words would result in leaving a larger dis- 
cretionary power with the Queen in Coun- 
cil; but he entertained no objection to that, 
because he was certain it would be pro- 
perly exercised. At the same time, if it 
were thought necessary, words might be 
inserted providing that the apportionment 
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should be made with reference to the po- 
pulation of each county. 

Mr. MOWATT said, in the previous 
discussion he suggested that a proviso 
should be added to limit the operation of 
the clause until the 3lst of December, on 
the express ground that the clause had 
only reference to the ballot, which would 
not come into operation until after that 
period, and that it was not desirable to 
put the country to the trouble and expense 
of ascertaining the basis on which the 
number should be apportioned. He did 
not imagine the discretionary power would 
be exercised with any degree of harshness; 
but he dreaded that under the system now 
contemplated, of applying the clause to the 
ballot, they might punish any particular 
county they liked by levying in it the 
whole number of men found deficient under 
the voluntary enlistment, and exempt all 
the other counties. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in the clause re- 
lating to the ballot, they gave power to fix 
the number of men required to be raised 
for the ballot. Whenever, by an Order in 
Council, any number of men were required 
to be raised for any county or riding by 
ballot, the lieutenants and deputy lieuten- 
ants of such county or riding were em- 
powered in general meeting to apportion 
deficiencies in voluntary enlistment among 
the various subdivisions and parishes of 
their county; but the subdivisions and pa- 
rishes in which the full number of volun- 
teers had been raised were to be exempt. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he did 
not object to the principle which the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to carry out. 
All he objected to was, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s endeavouring to apportion the 
quotas according to fitness and liability. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that the words 
“fit and liable to serve” having been 
omitted from the 8th Clause, it was neces- 
sary that they should be left out in the 
clause before the Committee—the purport 
of which was simply to enable the Crown 
to alter the limits of the several subdivi- 
sions of counties, but did not fix the quotas 
in those subdivisions. 

The words “‘ with reference to the num- 
bers of men fit and liable to serve in the 
militia’’ were then struck out, and the 
clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 10 (Militiamen to be raised by 
voluntary enlistment). 


Mr. WALPOLE said, that in its pre- 





sent shape the clause was somewhat am- 
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biguous as to where the volunteers were to 
be raised. He proposed, therefore, to in- 
sert words providing that the volunteers 
should be resident in the county in which 
sa 4 were raised. 
mendment proposed— 

tart the words *Bekag: toadons ta tha soemay 

the w ‘ 
in which such pie to be mtr pd 
be Si county immediately adjoining thereto, 
and. 


Mr. MOWATT said, what he and those 
with whom he acted complained of was, 
that there was no recognised pri or 
data on which any given number of men 
could be raised in any particular county 
whatever; the thing was entirely left to. 
the diseretion of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. 

Sn GEORGE CLERK said, he appre- 
hended that the proposed limitation would 
turn out to be very inconvenient. It was 
highly expedient, no doubt, that the I 
sons who were to serve should be resident 
within that portion of the United Kingdom 
in which they would be required to serve; 
but he thought that they might be resi- 
dents either in the county in which they 
were raised, or the counties immediately 
adjoining. 

Mr. WILSON PATTEN said, that the 
restriction would operate most injuriously 
upon the county of Lancaster, where in 
consequence of the high rate of 
fewer volunteers would probably be raised 
than in any other county in England. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
wished to ask whether it was not still left 
in the power of the Secretary of State to 
raise the whole force from one county ? 

Mr. WALPOLE thought it clearly was 


not. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that owing to the omission of the words 
recently struck out of Clause 8, there was 
a discretionary power in fixing the quotas; 
but still there must be quotas fixed for the 
several counties. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that if 
there were any limitation in the source 
from which the volunteers might be drawn, 
it was quite plain that the ballot would 
thereby be rendered the more probable; 
for instance, if they decided upon raising 
10,000 men in a particular county, and did 
not succeed by volunteering, they must 
then resort to the ballot. 

Sm De LACY EVANS said, thet if 
those quotas were to be permanently acted 
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upon, some fixed rule should be laid down 
upon the subject. As the ballot was not 
to be carried into operation until the end of 
the year, it was better to vest a discretion 
in the Government with respect to volun- 
teers; but if the ballot was to be resorted 
to, the quotas, he repeated, ought to be 
fixed upon some general rule. 

Mr. MOWATT wished distinctly to as- 
certain whether if there was a deficiency in 
any particular county as to the number of 
volunteers, it might be made up by the ex- 
cess in another county; and, if not, whether 
the ballot was to be put in operation? His 
own opinion was, that if the deficiency was 
allowed to be made up by excesses in the 
manner he had suggested, one of the great 
objections to the measure would be over- 
come. 

Captain HARRIS begged to point out 
to his hon. Friends on the Treasury bench, 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite had, by their 
Amendments, succeeded in crippling the 
8th Clause; and he warned the Govern- 
ment that, if they yielded too easily to 
their suggestions, they would render the 
Bill inefficient, which was the object of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr, MOWATT wanted an answer to 
his question as to the deficiency of one 
county being made up by. the excess in 
another. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the ballot 
would not be put in force until the system 
of volunteers was exhausted. 

Mr. CARDWELL wished to be dis- 
tinctly informed on this subject. Suppose 
that in the county where wages were high, 
there was not a sufficient number of volun- 
teers, and that in another county where 
wages were low, there was an excess, did 
the Government or not mean to introduce a 
proviso to the clause, by which a larger 
proportion of volunteers might be raised in 
one county, thereby preventing the neces- 
sity of inflicting the ballot upon the other 
county where the full quota might not have 
been raised ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the Government 
was preparing a proviso upon the subject. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS wished to know 
precisely under what circumstances the 
ballot was to be resorted to? Beyond 
what maximum of volunteers did the Go- 
vernment intend to enforce the ballot ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that, during the 
present year, even if the number of volun- 
teers did not exceed 40,000, he thought 
he might give an assurance, on the part of 
the Government, that the ballot would not 
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be resorted to, It was not the desire of 
the Government, by any unnecessary harsh- 
ness, to render the measure distasteful or 
unpopular. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON thought that 
the statement of the right hon. Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, by 
throwing so much uncertainty over the 
whole affair, was calculated to alter alto- 
gether the character of the Bill, First 
120,000 men were required, the number 
was then reduced to 70,000, then to 
50,000, and now it appeared that. if 
30,000 or 40,000 were obtained, the Go- 
vernment would be satisfied. If this num- 
ber would suffice, why ask for more? It 
was a most unconstitutional and unprece- 
dented course for any Minister to come 
down to the House and ask for a vague 
and indefinite foree to meet some vague 
and indefinite danger. The Ministers of 
the Crown, in dealing with a matter of 
such importance as that of the national 
defences, ought not to be guided by the 
popularity or unpopularity of their mea- 
sure; they ought to have the moral cou- 
rage to declare what the country required, 
and the firmness to stand by the proposal. 
If they had a case which they dared not 
lay before the country and support by ar- 
gument, they ought not to submit it to the 
House. 

Viscouxst PALMERSTON said, that 
his right hon. Friend must have paid too 
great attention to the Estimates and Votes 
in Supply not to have remembered the 
exact terms of the Resolutions which had 
at various times been either opposed or as- 
sented to. His right hon. Friend appeared 
to imagine that when the House voted the 
Army or Navy Estimates, they voted a 
compulsory resolution to the Government 
to raise and maintain a certain number of 
men. In point of fact, however, it was 
no such thing. The vote was to raise and 
maintain ‘* not exceeding a certain num- 
ber.”” There was no compulsion on the 
part of the Government to maintain the 
full number. The objection, therefore, 
which the right hon. Member for Man- 
chester had so earnestly urged against 
what had been stated by the right hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department, ap- 
plied just as truly to every vote for the 
Army service, or for men in the Navy. He 
hoped, however, that the Committee and 
the public would bear in mind that what 
his right hon. Friend had now been urging 
on the Government, was an argument which 
went to this—that the Government were 
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ligent if they did not enforce by ballot 
coe of the full number of my and 
that he had been arguing strongly for the 
ballot. Let it be distinctly understood by 
the country from what quarter of the House 
came the strongest arguments in favour of 
having recourse to the ballot. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he must 
deny that he was in favour of the ballot, 
but he contended that if the Ministers of 
the Crown thought the ballot right, they 
onght not to come down to the House and 
agree to alter their measure on grounds of 
popularity or unpopularity. It was their 
duty to take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of measures which they thought right, 
and to pass them without reference to their 
popularity or unpopularity. [ Laughter. | 
He was arguing what they ought to do. 
He opposed the ballot, because he believed 
it improper, and not upon any mere ground 
of popularity or unpopularity. It was un- 
becoming in a Minister of the Crown to 
yield to popular clamour rather than to be 
guided by reason. He declined to ac- 
cept the construction put upon his words 
by the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 


ton. 

Viscount PALMERSTON did not think 
that his right hon. Friend had in the least 
degree negatived the assertion which he 
had made. He (Lord Palmerston) did not 
say that his right hon. Friend was in fa- 
vour of the ballot—Oh dear, no!—he was 
against it; but he was urging that a Go- 
vernment which was carrying its Bill 
through by majorities of a hundred or 
more every night, if it had any regard to 
its own duty, it ought to enforce the bal- 
lot. The Committee would judge what 
would be the effect of the negative of his 
right hon. Friend, and his (Lord Palmer- 
ston’s) assertion. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE would not 
enter on the subject of the ballot, though 
he had the idea that the people were more 
afraid of the ballot than of the French in- 
vasion. He’ wished to ask, whether the 
bounty would be a bond fide bounty of 61., 
or, as in the Army, a nominal bounty, the 
cost of the knapsack and necessaries of the 
recruit being deducted from the amount? 
If it were a bond fide bounty, no doubt 
a considerable number of men could be 
raised; but if it were merely a nominal 
bounty, the principle of the Bill would 
break down. 

Mr. COBDEN said, that the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) could not quote any 
precedent where a Government, having 
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obtained a vote for a certain number of - 
men, had ever gone below that amount. 
1t was all very well for the noble Lord to 
say that they were contending against ma- 
jorities of a hundred. He had seen mi- 
norities of eighties grow up to majorities, 
to which noble Lords and hon. Gentlemen 
were now claiming the honour to belong. 
The admission of the right hon. the Home 
Secretary had gone far to justify the op- 
position to that measure. When it was 
first brought in, it was proposed to raise 
120,000 men—70,000 this year. Then 
the Government brought down their de- 
mand to 50,000. The Committee had been 
arguing some days on that; and now the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite rose and 
said, ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed about the ballot; 
if we can get 30,000 or 40,000 men, we 
shall not trouble you about the remainder.” 
If there was any imminent danger, let the 
Government show what it was, instead of 
continually changing their demand, saying 
first one thing and then another. In faet, 
they were laughing at the Committee; and 
laughing at the country. He could see 
smiles on the faces of right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. There was no earnestness 
or sincerity whatever in the proposal. It 
was a fraudulent pretence upon the people 
For the last three or four years there had 
been a demand for a reduction in our naval 
and military expenditure. Now, there was a 
ery got up in order to stop that reduction, 
and they wanted to get more money out 
of the pockets of the people. Whig and 
Tory Governments were equally bad in this 
respect. The present Government would 
not have proposed this measure if a Whig 
Government had not placed it in their hands. 
It was the proposal of the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London (Lord J. 
Russell) which had first rendered this pro- 
posal possible; and his opposition to it had 
almost rendered opposition impossible, He 
hoped this very proposal would render it 
almost impossible for a Whig Government 
ever to return to power again ; for to them 
the country was indebted for this proposal. 
But for that the Tory or Conservative 
party would not have dared to propose a 
militia, knowing very well that they would 
have been opposed, not only by the liberal 
party, but by the Whigs, if they had been 
in opposition. He had recently seen in the 
Wiltshire Independent an account of the 
meeting of the yeomanry cavalry at De- 
vizes, which, after describing the creditable 
manner in which they went through their 
evolutions, the soldierlike appearance of 
® 
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the men, and the admirable way in which 
they were officered, said— 

* It isa matter of much regret that many of the 
members of this regiment should, after escaping 
from the surveillance of their officers, have con- 
ducted themselves in an improper and disreputable 
thanner. During the last three nights there have 
been repeated and systematic disturbances of the 
public peace—a number of the yeomanry meeting 
together in the market-place, and either parading 
the town beating kettles and tea-trays—and mak- 
ing every other imaginable noise; or separating 
into detachments and ringing the bells of every 
house they passed, breaking the windows, and 
trampling down the flower-beds. So unruly has 
been their conduct that the peaceable inhabitants 
of the town express themselves as not at all sorry 
that their stay is brought to a close, and by no 
means anxious again to have the honour of their 
company. We may add, that the matter is as 
much regretted by the officers, and the more sober 
and respectable members of the regiment, as by 
those whose slumbers have been disturbed, and 
whose property has been thus destroyed.” 


This was a body of yeomanry cavalry, 
farmers’ sons and persons in the middle 
class of life. They were going to bring 
together at public-houses, for the purpose 
of being drilled, similar bodies of labourers, 
yolunteers from the labouring classes : 
what would be the scenes witnessed among 
them? Was it not certain they should 
have all. those demoralising scenes, and 
far worse, inasmuch as their greater want 
of education must necessarily expose them 
to the temptations of large towns? If 
this were rendered necessary by any pres- 
sing danger, the country would submit to 
it; but he was confident that if the people 
of this country saw any real danger, they 
would rise en masse to defend themselves. 
The Government were not justified in tell- 
ing those who opposed the measure, which 
they themselves said was not necessary, 
that they would be backward in resisting 
any real danger. Every day showed that 
the Government were not sincere in their 
anticipations of danger, dropping their de- 
mand from 70,000 down to 50,000, and 
then to 30,000; and he hoped that if the op- 
position were persevered in, it would end in 
this Militia Bill being given up altogether. 
And he would put it to the right hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite, who were only the step- 
fathers of that measure, and did not de- 
serve its mepepnivsity, for that rested 
wholly with the Whigs, whether, as it was 
so unpopular, and they did not want it till 
January, they would not do a wise and 
just thing by postponing it altogether till 
the meeting of the new Parliament ? 
Viscount PALMERSTON: My hon. 
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has appealed to me to know whether the 
Secretary at War, or any other Minister, 
ever brought forward a proposition in the 
Army or Navy Estimates for a number of 
men which the Government did not after- 
wards raise. I am quite prepared to tell 
him that that has occurred, and is very 
likely to oceur again. There is nothin 
more likely than that a Government sho: 
begin the year with a proposal for a wmili- 
tary establishment which circumstances 
might not afterwards render necessary to 
embody: hence it was that the terms of 
those Resolutions always ran, ‘‘ any num- 
ber not exceeding’’ 100,000 or 150,000, 
as the case might be; but if the cireum- 
stances of the country did not appear to 
the Government to require that full num- 
ber, it was not raised. In such a proeeed- 
ing there is nothing extraordinary, unpar- 
liamentary, or unconstitutional. My hon. 
Friend has stated that upon the last Go- 
vernment rests the whole responsibility of 
this measure—that upon the Whigs must 
rest its merits or demerits. Asan humble 
member of that body, I thank him most 
cordially for the eredit which he has ;-iven 
to us, for having had the boldness, as he 
would say—but as I call it the sense of 
duty, to make the proposition. I ean as- 
sure my hon. Friend, that, so far from feel- 
ing any reproach from his remarks, I feel 
exceedingly proud that he has cast this 
responsibility upon us; but when he says 
the Committee laughs at him, and those 
who sit with him, for the course they are 
taking, 1 must confess that they do not 
laugh without some excuse. I think my 
hon. Friend must himself perceive that 
they have upon this Bill taken a very 
‘‘ wabbling’”’ course. First, they com- 
plained of the hardship of the bailot—of 
dragging young men from their homes and 
their business—of compelling them to put 
on a red coat and to take up a musket, 
when they ought to be at their loom and 
in their working jackets; but when the 
Government propose to mitigate the seve- 
rity of the Bill, and to render the ballot 
less necessary—they oppose the Govern- 
ment. I do not say they wish for the 
ballot—Oh no; Heaven forbid !—or that 
the country should be defended, for we all 
know that one of the organs of their part: 
wishes the country to be conquered. If 
the ballot be proposed, they will not vote 
for it, and if it be not proposed, they say 
the Government is shrinking from a para- 
mount and sacred duty. Their first objec- 
tion is, that by the measure 80,000 or 
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100,000 men may be taken away from 
their homes and their business—that we 
are bringing them into a position in which 
their pure morals will be contaminated by 
having regularity instilled into their minds, 
and by subjecting them to some sort of 
discipline and subordination; and they say 
that such men would not be fit for the 
society of their less regulated brethren 
when they returned home. But the num- 
ber of men is, after all, their great point. 
No sooner does the right hon. Home Secre- 
tary intimate that if less than 50,000 men 
should be raised by voluntary enlistment 
the first year—that is to say, the first in- 
stalment of the 80,000—if only 40,000 
are raised this year, the Government would 
be content with having recourse to the 
ballot. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. M. Gibson) and his Friends get up 
and exclaim against the smallness of the 
number. One time they say no militia at 
all is needed—at another that 40,000 men 
are not sufficient. Why, there is no pleas- 
ing those Gentlemen. Hit high, hit low, 
they equally complain of the infliction, 
although that infliction is a material step 
towards the defence of their country; and 
in the same breath they say the number of 
men you propose to raise this year is too 
small. Now, there is a point I wish to 
put, and I would put it home to hon. Gen- 
tlemen who use this language. There is 
one man, and only one—some call him an 
‘* anonymous idiot’’—some tell us to look 
for him at Colney Hatch, or in Hanwell. 
Now, I beg leave to ask the two hon. Mem- 
bers for Manchester whether they are sin- 
cere in calling the writer of that pamphlet, 
to which I have, on a former occasion, 
drawn the attention of the House, an idiot, 
and whether they think he is to be found 
at Colney Hatch or at Hanwell? If they 
coneur in these expressions, I acquit them 
of any participation in the sentiment and 
language of the pamphlet; but if they do 
not disavow, once for all, the arguments, 
the objections, and the conclusions of the 
writer, I shall be complied to think that 
their real object in opposing this measure 
is not to relieve the country from any tem- 
porary pressure, but really to work out a 
— fraud—by which this country may 

subjected to the calamities of invasion 
and conquest as an atonement for the sins 
committed by us in our defensive wars, by 
which the independence of the country was 
attained, and that liberty secured which 
enables hon. Gentlemen now to oppose a 
Militia Bill. 
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Mr. BRIGHT said, that although the 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
bench did not appear to understand their 
own Bill, or to be able to in its ob- 
jects, yet the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton appeared ready to come forward 
on all occasions to make a speech on their 
behalf, which, if not very argumentative or 
very consistent, was sure to raise the cheers 
of the right hon. Gentlemen on the Minis- 
isterial benches. But he (Mr. Bright) 
should like to look at the facts of the case, 
and not to be put off with an extravaganza 
which the noble Lord on all occasions ex- 
hibited on this question, They started, at 
all events, with this one great fact, that 
the House had already voted 15,000,000/. 
this very Session for the defence of the 
country. Noone on the Opposition side 
of the House had made any objection to 
that Vote. The noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) pretended to argue that there 
was some mighty occasion which required 
the House to expend 350,000/. more for 
that defence, and which sum would change 
the position of this country from one of 
extreme risk to one of undoubted security. 
Having consented to vote 15,000,0002. for 
this object, he and his Friends wished to 
know why they should go a step further in 
that direction ? There was this incoherency 
and inconsistency in the course pursued 
by the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton, and those whom he had taken under 
his patronage. The noble Lord was a Mem- 
ber of the Government in 1848, when it was 
ag to raise a militia of 150,000 men. 

ell, in the beginning of the present 
Session the noble Lord at the head of the 
then Government proposed to raise 120,000 
men; and now the right hon. Home Seere- 
tary of the present Government proposed to 
raise 80,000 men. At first, these 80,000 
were to be raised immediately by the com- 

ulsory process of the ballot. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 

es, certainly. It was only the other night 
that the right hon. Gentleman stated, that 
the compulsory clauses would not be acted 
upon till next year. Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman having divided the 80,000 into 
50,000 for the first year, and 30,000 forthe 
next year, now says that if he could raise 
30,000 or 40, men this year (which 
meant 35,000) he would not think it neces- 
sary to introduce the ballot to raise the 
number to 50,000. Thus it sree that 
the original ground on which the Bill was in- 
troduced ually frittered away. The 
Bill, in fact, had become ridiculous, as it 
had been from the beginning in the opinion 
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of all military men. The noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton had entered into a 
discussion of certain opinions put forward 
in some publications on this subject; but 
was there any man who would bind himself 
to the many absurd arguments that had 
been put forth in letters and paragraphs 
that had appeared in some of the most im- 
portant newspapers on this question? He 
should like to see the men who had penned 
the opinions that had been expressed in the 
Times and the Morning Chronicle on this 
matter. Look, for instance, at the letter 
of the Earl of Ellesmere on the subject, 
written some three or four years ago. They 
all knew that this was a question upon 
which men took extreme views. Why, if 
the noble Lord took the New Testament or 
the books of divines, he would find views of 
peace expressed which would justify him in 
speaking in the same tone of those writers. 
In bis (Mr. Bright’s) opinion it was better 
to exhibit a strong enthusiasm for peace, 
than to stimulate men to all the atrocities 
of war. But the course taken by the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton this Session 
was one which reflected on him no credit 
as a statesman. Had he not given his 
sanction to events which had not only as- 
tonished, but had horrified all Europe and 
the world? It was quite consistent with 
the course which the noble Lord took on 
the 4th and 5th of December last, that he 
should ridicule men who stood up for peace 
in this country. But that man must know 
very little of the people of this country, 
and of their appreciation of the blessings 
of peace, who was not willing to stand up 
and speak and vote for peace, feeling per- 
fectly unalarmed at the sneers and ridicule 
of the noble Lord. The House was in this 
position—that they were now in Committee 
on a Bill which had been opposed on the 
second reading, with one or two exceptions, 
by the representatives of every large town 
in Great Britain. That was a fact which 
they could not blot out of their records. 
The Bill was no doubt supported by the 
representatives of counties. But it was 
equally a fact beyond doubt that the distri- 
bution of these 350,0000. in bounties would 
be among the agricultural population, such 
as that by whom the hon. and learned Solici- 
tor General had recently been elected. But, 
as far as regarded the great seats of popu- 
lation, industry, and progress, there were 
no persons to be found in favour of this 
Bill. But his belief was that if the Bill 
did pass, like some other Bills—like the 
Bill of last Session, for instance the Eccle- 
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siastical Titles Bill—which had 438 votes 
for it, and 95 against it—it would prove an 
absurd thing, and a measure of no use, 
The Bill might pass, but it would not come 
into force, and their legislation of 1852 
might be and would be as futile and as 
absurd as in 1851. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
was desirous of calming the perturbation 
of the hon. Member for the West Riding 
(Mr. Cobden) as to that part of the coun- 
try, where he had the honour of spending 
a few days last week. He was present at 
the sack of Devizes, and he left it a very 
well-regulated and cheerful town. The 
hon. Gentlemen told them they must be 
careful how they trained men for soldiers, 
because they had a disposition to make a 
noise with tea-trays and tea-kettles. If 
the hon. Gentleman would turn to the 
police reports of the metropolis he would 
find that similar freaks were played by 
persons of the least military disposition in 
the world—by medical students, and such 
other gentry. He would now say a word 
as to the clause. The proposition was to 
take 50,000 men this year, and 30,000 
the next. And the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary said that if he did 
not get his 50,000, he would be satisfied 
with 40,000 rather than resort to compul- 
sion. The right hon. Gentleman did not 
think that the want of 10,000 men would 
warrant harsh measures. But to say this, 
was no reason for charging him with hav- 
ing given up the urgency of the question. 
In taking the Estimates for the Army and 
the Navy, you mentioned a fixed force, 
which you already knew you could obtain, 
But it was a new force which was now 
about to be raised, and it was, therefore, 
difficult to say how many could be collect- 
ed. He thought that the Government 
would have done better had they proposed 
that the number to be raised each year 
should be decided by the Queen in Council. 
The perfection of the force would be to 
take 16,000 men each year, so that only 
that number of raw recruits would be en- 
listed every year. 

Captain TOWNSHEND said: I shall 
delay the Committee but a very short time 
by the few observations I have to offer; 
nor should I have trespassed on their at- 
tention at all, but that I am anxious to 
explain the reason for my voting against 
the second reading of this Bill, and to jus- 
tify the course I have taken. I am alto- 
gether opposed to a Militia Bill in any 
shape, and the Bill intended to have been 
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brought in by the noble Lord the Member 
for London would equally have been met 
with my disapproval. I will not enter into 
the details of the measure, which has 
already occupied a full share of time, but 
will simply state my conviction, that to 
meet the forces of France, should they 
ever gain footing on these shores, you 
must have disciplined troops, and not mi- 
litiamen. I think a militia foree will be 
expensive, unpopular, and useless. I am 
far from denying, after all the fears that 
have been expressed and reasons stated 
by persons competent to form a correct 
opinion, that some land force may not be 
necessary; for, however improbable the 
case may be, yet it certainly is possible, 
from some vmaccountable caprice of the 

resent despotic ruler of France, that some 
insult might be offered to us; and, there- 
fore, it is incumbent upon us to take every 
precaution, by making some small addition 
to our present military force. I said I 
would not enter into a discussion on this 
subject; nor will I. The House decided, 
by a very large and unmistakeable ma- 
jority, that a Militia Bill of some descrip- 
tion should be brought in, and to that de- 
cision I bow, and have abstained from 
offering any factious opposition to the 
scheme, trusting that the Bill may be made 
as efficient as possible before it passes into 
a law. I cannot help, however, expressing 
my surprise that so little should have been 
said about the ‘‘ wooden walls’’ of old 
England, which the country has ever re- 
garded as its great bulwark and safeguard, 
and which, if they ever claimed its confi- 
dence, more than ever deserve it now, 
when the power of steam has given us a 
tenfold advantage over our neighbours; 
and I fearlessly assert that with a suffi- 
cient number of steamers employed, and a 
considerable reserve ready for immediate 
service if necessary, and by a proper and 
judicious distribution of these forces—all 
which might be easily and, comparative- 
ly speaking, economically arranged—we 
might defy, not only the machinations and 
threats of our neighbours, but of the whole 
maritime world. Sir, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, at the commencement of their 
taking office, asked for the forbearance, if 
not for the confidence, of the House. Now, 
Sir, in my humble opinion they have had the 
greatest forbearance shown to them; and as 
to confidence, they have forfeited all claim 
to it. Iwas present, Sir, when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer brought forward 
the Budget. I listened to that speech with 
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the greatest attention, and was struck by 
the temperate, able, and, as I thought, 
frank and ingenuous manner in which 
he explained his views. The cheers 
of this side of the House, and the long 
faces and deep silence of the other side, 
plainly intimated that it was a free-trade 
speech which was uttered by the right 
hon. Gentleman. Sir, I went away im- 
pressed with this idea in common with 
every Member of this House. I was, 
therefore, not a little surprised, and, I 
may add, not a little disgusted, to find, by 
what fell from the right hon. Gentleman a 
night or two afterwards, that no such 
meaning was implied. Sir, [ take the 
liberty of telling that right hon. Gentle- 
man that it is neither creditable to him as 
a Minister of the Crown, nor respectful to 
this House; and that it adds nothing to 
his reputation as a man of talent and un- 
doubted literary attainments, to come down 
here on so interesting and important an 
occasion as the introduction of the Budget, 
in order to mystify and stultify every Mem- 
ber of this House, himself included, and 
to condescend to act the part of a political 
‘‘Mawworm.”” This is not the way to 
gain the confidence of any party, or to 
add to his reputation as a public man. 
Sir, the time is not very remote—nay, it 
must be fresh in the recollection of most 
hon. Members—when the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, Session after Session, and’ night 
after night, assailed my late lamented Col- 
league (Sir Robert Peel) with every vitu- 
perative epithet that his fertile imagination 
could suggest, or his varied powers of sar- 
casm could command; when he taunted 
him in language that was hardly limited to 
Parliamentary usage, and which was re- 
peated till at last it wearied the ears even 
of the most uncompromising advocates of 
Protection, and fell harmless on the de- 
voted head of the victim of his indigna- 
tion. If the right hon. Gentleman has 
any conscience, how bitterly it must re- 
proach him for all this; and let me tell 
him the object which that lamented states- 
man had fn view, and for which he made 
as great sacrifices as it was in human 
power to make, was not the ambition of 
office, and of adding ‘‘ Right Honourable”’ 
to his name, but a far nobler one—that of 
abrogating an odious and an unjust law, 
giving cheap bread to the poorer classes, 
and adding to the few comforts that fall to 
their lot; and thus, by this last and great- 
est act of his political life, leaving behind 
him a name which is received with bles- 
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sings by the present generation, and will 
be ths a with gratitude by millions 
yet unborn. Sir, until the right hon. Gen- 
tleman pursues a different line of policy 
, to that which he has hitherto advocated, 
neither he nor the Government to which he 
belongs will have my confidence, my sup- 
port, or my respect. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, the Committee 
was told the force to be established was 
a new force; but though the ground for 
its establishment had been asked, it had 
never been told to Parliament. At this 
moment the rental of the four metropolitan 
counties was absorbed by the defences 
of the country. If, notwithstanding the 
15,000,000. that had been voted for the 
national defences, it were true that the 
nation was not sufficiently protected, the 
Government must have been very badly 
managed; and he asked who had been 
their chief manager for the last six years ? 
Was it not the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton? He had been expecting 
the noble Lord to be at the head of a 
Radical Administration, but he had now 
given up all hope of that. But if the 
noble Lord believed the country to be in 
so defenceless a state, how could he re- 
main so long in the Administration without 
taking any measures to put the country 
in a state of defence? Instead of that, 
he sat quietly in his seat, and never dis- 
covered the fact until just before he 
quitted office. With all his ability and 
experience the noble Lord had failed to 
show the necessity of this measure. He 
(Mr. Wakley) would persist to the last in 
his opposition to what he regarded as a 
most mischievous and wanton measure, as 
long as he had any one to divide with; 
but he trusted the Government would be 
persuaded to let it drop. He warned the 
Government that this measure would an- 
noy, most of all, their friends the farmers, 
by making farm labourers scarce, and farm 
labour consequently more costly. After 
thirty-seven years’ peace, he regarded the 
— as one of the most wanton ever 
made to Parliament, and he should give it 
every opposition in his power. The ground 
of fear of the Empire in France was gone; 
so were all the other grounds. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
must say one word with respect to the 
charge the hon. Member who had last 
spoken had made against him, as to his 
not having opened his eyes till within the 
last few weeks or months to the necessity 
of measures for the inereased defence of 
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the country. He must remind his hon, 
Friend, that, during the Administration of 
Sir Robert Peel, when he (Lord Palmer- 
ston) was sitting on that side of the House, 
he had to the best of his ability urged on 
the Government to take into practical and 
serious consideration what he thought to be 
the defenceless state of the country; and 
he believed that what he had then urged 
had induced the Government to look with 
greater promptitude to that important sub- 
ject. During the whole course of the time 
he was a Member of the late Government, 
he had urged constantly on his Colleagues 
the necessity of strengthening the defences 
of the country; and, though this measure 
was not produced till he had left or had 
ceased to belong to the Government, other 
measures were taken; and this country, he 
was happy to say, was in a very different 
position from that in which it had been 
when he first took the opportunity of draw- 
ing attention to it. 

Mr. HUME would remind the noble 
Lord that he had very recently stated that 
there had been a decrease in the Army 
from 1839 to 1848. What was the noble 
Lord and his Colleagues about so to reduce 
the defences of the country ?. The fact 
was, the advocates of the measure shifted 
their ground perpetually. It appeared to 
him (Mr. Hume) that they were going to 
vote this foree without any adequate rea- 
son. He, however, would keep to his 
original objection— the cost; and he 
would not vote a shilling more than the 
15,000,0007. already voted until he was 
satisfied of the absolute necessity of the 
measure. He admitted he had been a 
little drowsy sometimes when sitting be- 
hind his friends on the other side of the 
House in looking after these matters, as 
he had expected the Government to prac- 
tise economy; but now he was determined, 
as far as possible, to prevent waste of the 
surplus, which the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be enabled to ap- 
propriate to the publie relief from taxes. 
The feeling of the country was against the 
Militia Bill, and that Government would 
be the most popular which would most 
effectually relieve the taxpayers. He con- 
sidered that the present Government were 
now the only guilty parties with respect to 
the Militia Bill, for the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) had absolved himself from 
guilt by giving up the Bill altogether. 
He could not think the present Govern- 
ment would copy the doings of the last 
Government. They would not, he was 
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satisfied, pass Ecclesiastical Titles Bills, 
and then become the laughing-stock of 
the country for abstaining to carry out the 

isions. He considered, if the Militia 
Bill was passed, it would never be carried 
out; and he therefore implored the Go- 
vernment to pause before they went fur- 
ther with it. If they persevered, it would 
produce unpopularity; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer must look to becoming an unpopular 
Minister. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.’’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 84; 
Noes 4] : Majority 43. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY moved, as an 
Amendment, to omit the provision offering 
a bounty to recruits on enlisting. It had 
been well objected to the Bill, that the 
bounty system would act injuriously as 
regarded the regular Army. He believed 
that men who had health and strength 
would come forward and offer their ser- 
vices. If they would be prepared to act 
in case of immediate danger, they would 
also come forward to receive that amount 
of training which would render them effi- 
cient when a necessity arose for actual 
service. For certain periods of the year, 
militia training could be carried into effect 
in agricultural districts; especially in that 
with which he was personally acquainted, 
without any inconvenience; for example, 
from about the 7th of May to the 7th of 
June, and from the lst of November until 
about Christmas. He knew a large body 
of young men who, instead of a burden 
and annoyance, would find it a pleasure 
and enjoyment to be subjected for a certain 

riod to military discipline. There were 

,000,000 militiamen in the United States 
raised by compulsion. Any man who did 
not serve was liable to be fined. Plenty 
of men, and better men too, could be got 
in this country without than with a bounty. 
Once raised and properly drilled, they 
would soon be fit to act by the side of 
regular troops. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words “ such bounties or other.’ 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the hon. Gentleman proposed to omit 
everything oy vane | bounties out of this 
Bill, and (as he understood him) antici- 
pated that persons would be so extremely 
enamoured of this service that they would 
press eagerly forward—persons, too, of a 
much higher and superior class than if 
bounties were offered—to enter the militia, 
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so that any inducement would be wholly 
unnecessary. He must confess that the 
allusion to America was rather an unfor- 
tunate one. The hon. Member had stated 
that there were 2,000,000 of men who 
served in the United States without 
bounty. Well, but he (the Attorney Gen- 
eral) had understood, and everybody had 
at first understood, that the hon. Member 
was going to say that the American sys- 
tem was one of voluntary and not com- 
pele enlistment. The hon. Gentleman, 

owever, had explained that it was not vo- 
luntary at all, but that any man who did not 
serve was liable toa fine. This experiment, 
then, so far as it showed what was to be ex- 
pected from the alleged zeal and anxiety 
for a service of this kind, could not be 
said to have been very well tested in 
America. [Sir Harry Verney: The fines 
are not paid, I believe.] Well, he could 
not say whether any system of repudiation 
existed as to these fines; but at any rate 
it was very unlike voluntary enlistment 
when men were liable to them. Now, 
under the 42 Geo. III. c. 90, volunteers 
were to be obtained by means of this 
very bounty to the extent of 61., or of a 
sum not exceeding 6/.—precisely the 
bounty proposed in this Bil. Just ob- 
serve, however, how extremely inconsis- 
tent was the position in which the Com- 
mittee was desired to place itself by adopt- 
ing the Amendment of the hon. Gentle- 
man. The Committee had heard over and 
over again that this ballot would be the 
most unpopular measure that could by 
possibility be imagined. Well, now, why 
would it be unpopular? Of course, be- 
cause it would force men into the service. 
It would be unpopular, because men would 
dislike the service, and because the ballot 
would foree them into a service they dis- 
liked. ‘‘ But,” said the hon. Gentleman, 
** you don’t want a bounty to induee men 
to enter this service, because it will be so 
attractive that you will have more than 
sufficient volunteers to supply all your 
wants.’’ The Government, however, were 
not entirel¥ of that opinion. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were not of that opinion, 
either. They said that the service would 
be an unpopular one; and what did the 
Government say? Why, that they wished 
if possible to avoid the ballot; they did 
not wish to force persons into the service 
if they could tempt men into voluntary 
enlistment. They believed the militia 
service would not be so popular as to be 
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the invariable practice to give a bounty; 
and, therefore, as they desired to make 
the ballot their last resort, they offered a 
bounty to volunteers, believing they would 
make up the requisite quota by volunteers, 
and thus avoid the ballot. 

Mr. HUME said, he did not believe but 
that amongst the young men in towns and 
in the country nearly 500,000 could be 
found to enlist without bounty, and pre- 
pared at all times, without expense, to de- 
fend the nation against any unexpected in- 
sult, for he admitted he had no dread of 
any invasion. If the Government were sin- 
cere in their profession of a desire to infuse 
a martial spirit in the country, surely they 
should see how much might be elicited 
without the drawback of a pecuniary con- 
sideration. He could not understand why 
the Government should think of spending 
700,0007. a year when the same force could 
be obtained by volunteers without any ex- 
pense whatever. If the Government would 
pass a Bill authorising Her Majesty to ac- 
cept the services of volunteers, allowing the 
men to go out to training at such times as 
would be convenient to themselves, he had 
no doubt that 500,000 men might be raised 
immediately; and as those who were once 
trained would never forget the use of arms, 
he had no doubt that in a short time they 
would have 1,000,000 men ready to defend 
the country. 

Mr. MOWATT said, that on the con- 
trary, he did not think the Government 
would fill up the ranks of the militia with- 
out the bounty, for then the whole thing 
would fall into hopeless ridicule. But, if 
the Government would accept the offers 
made to them, there would be no difficulty 
in raising volunteers to any extent, not 
merely to act as riflemen, but as regular 
infantry and cavalry, He had also heard 
& proposal from some persons to raise a 
corps of light horse artillery. By giving a 
little encouragement to these persons, the 
Government could have gradually drawn 
this volunteer body under the operation of 
a regular code of discipline. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
supporters of the Bill showed little favour 
towards it—the hon. Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Mr. Charteris) having an 
Amendment on the paper to get rid of the 
ballot, and the hon. Member for Bedford 
(Sir H. Verney) now proposed an Amend- 
ment to get rid of the bounty, He was 
delighted to have the opportunity of voting 
in the same lobby with an advocate of the 
Bill, as he should support the Amendments, 
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because he objected to squandering so large 
a sum of money as 500,0000. in giving 
bounties for this force. If a man who 
received the bounty were missing from 
training and exercise, what was the mode 
of proceeding against him? The United 
States had a militia, but they had a stand- 
ing army of only 9,000 men, and did not, 
like Great Britain, spend 15,000,000/. a 
year in their military and naval defences, 
This was a sum equal to the expenditure 
not only of the general Government of the 
United States, but also, he believed, of the 
particular Government of every State in 
the Union. The United States militia was 
a muster roll of all the male inhabitants for 
three days in the year, not consecutive 
days, and the occasion was regarded as a 
sort of holiday. Any man might absent 
himself on the payment of a fine of seventy- 
five cents, and in the New England States 
the muster was entirely discontinued. The 
decadence of the militia system in the 
United States was ‘notorious, and it was 
admitted that it presented no features of 
military organisation. 

Question put, ‘* That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided : The numbers 
were—Ayes 95; Noes 55: Majority 40. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 11 (Secretary at War may make 
Regulations). 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON wished to ask 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
what steps were to be taken to enforce the 
attendance of militiamen ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that if a militiaman did not appear when 
called out, he would be taken before a ma- 
gistrate and fined 101. if they caught him 
—([Laughter|—of course, if they did not 
catch him, he would not be fined. But 
supposing he was caught, he would be lia- 
ble to this penalty, and in default of pay- 
ment he would be committed for six months 
to the house of correction. 

Mr, WALPOLE said, the Secretary at 
War would have a discretionary power as 
to the payment of the bounties, If the 
money was to be paid down, it was pro- 
vided that the whole bounty should not ex- 
ceed 61.; or if it were to be paid periodi- 
cally, it did not exceed 2s, 6d. per month. 
He might state that the Government ex- 
pected to raise the men at bounties that 
might not exceed 41. in all, or if they were 
paid periodically, at sums not exceeding 
2s. per month. His reasons for coming to 
this conclusion were, first, that soldiers en- 
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listed in the Army for a bounty nominally 
of 4l,, but in reality only 12s., for 31. 8s. 
was deducted from their bounty money to 
supply their kit; so that if a soldier en- 
listed for 12s., he thought there would be 
little difficulty in obtaining militiamen for 
4l., which the Government would be able 
to give without deduction, as the militia- 
man did not require the necessaries that 
were required for the soldier. Another 
reason for his coming to that conclusion 
was, that in 1831, which was the last time 
the Militia Act was put in force, 770 men 
were required for Middlesex, and upwards 
of 700 were raised by bounties of 31. If 
31. was sufficient in 1831, he had no doubt 
that 41. would be sufficient now. 

Mr. MOWATT said, he wished to know 
what the equipment of the militia would cost 
in addition to the bounty ? He also wished to 
know how they proposed to deal with the 
men that did not appear when called out? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that in addition 
to the penalties which his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General had pointed 
out, there would be this security, that if 
the bounty was paid monthly, the men 
would appear in order to get their money; 
and if it were to be paid down, it would be 
in the discretion of the Secretary at War 
not to pay it down all at once, but in such 
times, modes, and conditions as would be 
most likely to secure attendance. 

Mr. RICH said, there had been so much 
uncertainty with regard to the application 
or non-application of the ballot, that he felt 
the Committee would be reposing too large 
a discretionary power in the hands of the 
Secretary at War, if they permitted him to 
give so large a bounty as 61, It was true 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department said that 
the bounty really given would not exceed 
3l. or 41. [Mr. Watrote: I said, may 
not exceed.] Well, the right hon. Gentle- 
man hoped that it might nut exceed 31, or 
4l. He (Mr. Rich) could not, therefore, 
see the necessity for leaving with the Sec- 
retary at War ao discretionary power of 
raising the bounty to 61. If the Bill had 
been maturely considered by the Govern- 
ment, and were intended to be a permanent 
measure, the case would stand on a dif- 
ferent footing; but, as the whole matter 
was to come under the consideration of 
Parliament in the winter, he saw no reason 
for placing the figure of the bounty so high 
as 61, In fact, the bounty might amount 
to as much as 71. 10s., for 2s. 6d. a month 
for five years would make that sum. Now, 
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if so high a bounty was to be given to the 
militia, what would they do for recruits for 
the regular Army? Practically, the bount 

to a recruit on entering the Army, in whic 

he must serve ten years, was 12s., yet the 
militiaman was to get 71. 10s. as a bounty. 
for fifteen weeks’ service, while the hard- 
working soldier had 525 weeks’ service. 
The consequence of this arrangement would 
be, that they would be obliged to raise the 
bounty for the Army, for if that were not 
done a young man would enlist in the mi- 
litia, serve in it for a year, receive his 30s. 
in hard cash, and then, perhaps, volunteer 
into the Army. The right hon. Gontleman 
the Home Seeretary said that the militia 
would be a nursery for the Army, and an 
encouragement to it. It might be so; but 
it would be at the expense of the public 
purse. A force of 80,000 men, raised ata 
bounty of 71. 10s. each, would cost, under 
that head alone, the enormous. sum of 
600,0002.. involving an annual expense of 
120,000/. For less than that sum a reserve 
force might be added to the regular Army of 
14,000 of the most efficient soldiers in the 
world. We had now an Army of 140,000 
men, and of these from 30,000 to 40,000 had 
engaged to serve for twelve years. Many of 
these men were anxious to quit the Army, 
and paid 5l/., or even 101., for their dis- 
charge. Now, if a promise were held out 
to these men, that after twelve years’ ser- 
vice they should have 6d. a day pension, 
with the understanding that they should 
serve twenty years in a reserve force, an 
infinitely better force would be organised, 
at an infinitely less cost than would be 
squandered upon bounties to the militia, 
and a large reserve might be gradually 
formed. But the special ground on which 
he objected to the retention of the words 
‘* six pounds”’ in the clause was, that it 
would very seriously interfere with the re- 
eruiting for the regular Army. It was true 
that the clause said ‘‘such bounty in no 
case to exceed six pounds;’’ but the words 
** not exceeding” were always construed 
to mean the full amount specified. He had 
had some experience in these matters, and 
he believed that when a salary was granted 
‘not exceeding” a certain sum, it always 
reached that limit. Feeling, therefore, that 
they had no right to create a jealous 
feeling in the Army, and that it was a most 
injudicious thing to raise false expectations 
in the minds of those who were. entering 
into the militia—looking upon the Bill 
merely as a provisional measure, and bear- 


ing in mind also that it had in many essential 
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been departed from, he thought the 
‘ommittee would agree with him that the 
bounty given to men in consideration of 
their enlisting in the militia should in no 
ease exceed that now given to men enlist- 
ing in Her Majesty’s regiments of the line. 
He should, therefore, move an Amendment 
to that effect. 

Amendment proposed— 

“Pp. 5, 1. 1, after the word ‘exceed,’ to insert 
the words ‘either by immediate or periodical 
payment or allowance, that which is now payable 
to Recruits on enlistment in Her Majesty’s Regi- 
ments of the Line.’” 

Mr. BERESFORD begged to remind 
the hon. Member for Richmond that a mi- 
litiaman could not go into the line when he 
thought “ee If he enlisted as a mi- 
litiaman he must serve in that capacity, un- 
less men were wanted for the line; and 
then, and then only, he might be allowed 
to enter. He begged also to say that there 
never existed any intention of making the 
actual bounty paid 6/.; and, with regard to 
the 71. 10s. which was to be paid by in- 
stalments of 2s. 6d. a month, it must be 
remembered that that payment would be 
spread over a large space of time. It was 
very well known that temporary employ- 
ments were remunerated at a higher rate 
than permanent employments. When a 
recruit was taken for a soldier, he was 
taken for a long period; but a militiaman 
was taken for a much shorter time, and 
therefore it was but fair that he should have 
rather the advantage in point of bounty. 
The Secretary at War, whoever he might 
* be, ought to have a discretionary power to 

late the sums given by way of bounty, 
which it might be necessary to vary in dif- 
ferent years. 

Sm De LACY EVANS said, he was of 
opinion that a sound distinction had been 
taken between temporary and permanent 
employments, but the principle applied to 
the pay, and not to the bounty. He really 
was at a loss to know why a militiaman 
should receive a bounty of 71. 10s. for very 
slight service. The Army recruit received 
nominally a bounty of only 41., and out of 
that he got but 12s. in money, and the rest 
in necessaries. He believed the effect of 
this provision would be, instead of strength- 
ening our real defences, seriously to weaken 
them. 

Mason BERESFORD said, the effect of 
the hon. Gentleman’s plan would be to 
draft off from the Army the very best sol- 
diers at the time they were most valuable; 





and an illustrious Commander had pro- 
Mr. Rich 
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tested against any means intro- 
duced which would have the effect of in 
ducing men to leave the Army after 
they had been only a short time in the 


service. 

Mr. STANFORD had not heard any 
reasons given for so large a bounty as was 
proposed. He would strongly urge that 
the amount be 4I., of which 11. should be 
paid in hand at once, to meet the wants, 
perhaps, of the family during the man’s 
absence, and 31. at the end of the period 
of service. That would be more likely to 
secure his services throughout the period. 
He hoped the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Rich) 
would have no objections to incorporate 


his suggestion with the Amendment which | 


he had moved. 

Mr. RICH said, the only object he had 
in view, was, to prevent the militiaman 
from standing in a better position than the 
regular soldier. He would remind the 
right hon. Secretary at War that the pe- 
riod of service was reduced to ten years, 
and that the men enlisted for no more. 

Mr. BRIGHT wished to know what was 
to be the amount of bounty paid in cash to 
the militiaman, and were there to be any 
deductions ? 

Mr. BERESFORD said, that the mi- 
litiaman would receive the whole of the 
bounty; he was to serve but for a very 
limited time, a kit would not be required, 
and therefore nothing would have to be 
deducted on that account. 

Cotoxe, RAWDON said, he had not ob- 
truded his opinion before upon the House 
in connexion with this Bill, because the 
Government appeared to consider it neces- 
sary, although he himself thought it was 
throwing so much money away. But the 
present point, which placed the militia and 
the Army in so great a contrast, was far 
too serious to be lightly passed over, and 
he entreated the attention of the Com- 
mittee to it. 

Captain BOLDERO said, that in for- 
mer times the kit was deducted out of the 
pay of the soldiers, which, therefore, kept 
them lew for eight or nine months, and 
caused great discontent; the 41. was after- 
wards given to do away with that, and 
with no view of bounty, although it was 
so called, and sometimes so misunderstood. 
He would ask any hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site if he really thought that they could 
raise the number of men proposed without 
the bounty? [Mr. Hume: Yes, I do.] 
He did not think that the hon. Gentleman 
would find one military man in the service 
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to agree with him in that opinion. The 
militia was a temporary service, and of 
course more money must be paid for it 
than for the regular service, which was a 
— 

Mr. HUME was still of opinion that, 
by encouraging volunteer and rifle corps, 
the Government might have raised the 
force which they wished for, without squan- 
dering the public money in the manner 
now proposed. Would the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman who had just sat down say 
whether he thought there would be any 
difficulty in getting together 100,000, or 
even 2 ,000 volunteers in the space of 
one month, supposing an emergency should 
arise ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that, supposing 
volunteers were wanted at an emergency, 
he believed they could be got together 
even in as great numbers as the hon. Gen- 
tleman had mentioned. The object of this 
Bill, however, was not to raise a force for 
an immediate emergency, but to provide 
the nucleus of a foree which might be 
turned into a regular army at any moment 


when the occasion arose. Now, the es- 


sence of a volunteer corps was, that a man 
might leave it at any moment he chose— 
there was no hold on him; and for that 
reason, he thought it was impossible to 
form a force such as he had described, 
and such as he considered was required, 
out of a volunteer corps. 

Mr. MOWATT said, he must protest 
against the injustice done to the regular 
soldier in putting a bounty of 71. 10s.—as 
it appeared now the bounty would really 
amount to—given to a militiaman against 
the 12s. which he received. If the mi- 
litia were not, as had been remarked by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(Capt. Boldero), a permanency, it must be 
taken into consideration that the duty was 
very light. The relative amounts were out 
of all proportion with the service required, 
and he thought, if the bounty were reduced 
to the half of 71. 10s., it would be quite 
sufficient. 

Captain BOLDERO said, he must re- 
peat that they would not get men to leave 
their work, and volunteer into the militia, 
without paying them for it. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he wished 
to know the point on which they were 
about to divide. He understood his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Rich) to say that the system 
of bounty to the militia would interfere 
with the recruiting for the Army. On that 
subject he would refer to the evidence of 
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General Brown, the head of the reerui 
department, before the Committee on the 
Army, Navy, and Ordnanee, and which 
touched on the question of the difficulty of 
rocuring recruits for the Army. He was 
asked by the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Sir J. Graham) if there was 
any unwillingness on the part of the pen- 
sioners to induce young men to enter the 
Army; and the answer of General Brown 
was that there was not, but that there was 
-& great unwillingness on the part of young 
men to enter. On this the right hon. 
Baronet asked if they were not, in fact, 
seduced to enter, and whether a system of 
crimping was not employed; to which Gene- 
ral Brown replied, that they seldom got 
any one to enter the Army who could do 
better. The right hon. Baronet then in- 
quired why the pensioners could not re- 
cruit in their own parishes; and General 
Brown answered that if they did so, the 
villages would be too hot to hold them, 
and that the old women would beat any 
one out of the field who tried to enlist 
young men. That evidence showed that 
the difficulty of recruiting for the Army 
would be increased by holding out a higher 
bounty to the militiaman, who would of 
course be prevented entering the Army 
for five years; the same class of men 
being likely to enlist for the militia as 
usually entered the Army. He should 
vote for the plan of his fee. Friend the 
Member for Richmond, as being the least 
expensive, and best calculated to meet the 
object required. 

Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 99; 
Noes 164: Majority 65. 

On the Question that the words “ six 
pounds ”’ be inserted as the maximum sum 
sum to be offered to volunteers by way of 
bounty, 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that by the Bill it 
was proposed to give a bounty to the mi- 
litiaman not exceeding 61., or rather of 
71. 10s., as jhe bounty would be spread 
over five years, it not being considered 
advisable to give so much as 61. at once, 
as it might be an inducement to a man to 
abscond. Now that bounty would involve 
a cost of 600,0001. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary at War had stated 
that there were things required to equip 
the militia, which must be paid for besldes 
the bounty; such as uniforms, arms, ac- 
coutrements, shoes, &c.; but the right 
hon. Gentleman had net told them 
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the expenditure on that account would be. 
They ought to know the whole sum they 
would be called on to vote if a force of 
80,000 men was to be raised. He (Mr. 
Bright) thought that it would require 51. a 
man to provide him with such things as 
were necessary for his equipment, which 
would be 400,000/. more, making a sum of 
1,000,0007., besides the pay, which the 
Committee was invited by the Government 
to pledge themselves to vote on a case the 
lamest and weakest that was ever offered 
to them in favour of a vote of such magni- 
tude. He must insist on knowing more on 
this subject from the Government. Let 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, whose main business it was never to 

rt with the public money unless for some 
irresistible reason, state what it was for 
which this 1,000,0002. of money was to be 
voted. He (Mr. Bright) would not vote in 
the dark such a sum. The Government 
were guilty of the most reprehensible aban- 
donment of their duty in calling on the 
Committee to vote 1,000,000/. sterling on 
a force which the country did not think 
necessary, when they could have left the 
subject to be considered by the New Par- 
liament in the autumn, or next February, 
when it could have been more calmly and 
efficiently discussed. He called on the 
right hon. Gentleman to afford the Com- 
mittee the most minute and unequivocal 
information with regard to the sum they 
were called on to vote. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, when his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer brought forward his Budget, he stated 
the sum that would be required for the 
militia for the present year would be 
350,0007., and credit was given for that 
sum. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bright) 
said, and wished it to go forth to the coun- 
try, that the Government were about to 
spend 1,000,000/. on the militia for the 
year 1853, when he was aware that that 
statement was not accurate. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he had never stated 
anything of the kind. How could he have 
said so, when he went into the question of 
the 7/1. 10s. bounty, which was to be 
spread over five years, and multiplied it 
by 80,0007., the number of men to be 
raised. What he said was, that the 
sum to be ultimately expended would be 
1,000,000/., and he never for a moment 
thought it was to be the expenditure for a 
year. He never supported his ease by mis- 
representing that of his opponents, and he 
was not so wanting in sense as to make a 


Mr. Bright 
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statement which the right hon. Gentleman 
could overturn as soon as he rose. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he did not very 
clearly see the force of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s remarks, if he did not mean to say 
that the 1,000,000. was to be spent du- 
ring the first year. But in reply to his 
question as to what the expense was likely 
to be, he begged to repeat that his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had estimated the first year’s ex- 
pense at 350,0002. When he (Mr. Wal- 
pole) asked leave to bring in the Bill, he 
stated exactly what he believed would be 
the probable expense of the militia for 
five years; for it was necessary to spread 
the expense over the whole period in order 
to ascertain properly the pressure of the 
burden, since a large portion of the sum 
which was paid during the first year would 
operate, of course, so as to reduce the ex- 
pense for the succeeding years. Since he 
made that statement he had made inquiry, 
and found that arms for 50,000 men, and 
accoutrements for nearly as many, could 
be furnished without any expense whatever 
to the country. On the occasion to which 
he had referred, he stated—and he had 
gone over the figures again, and had con- 
firmed his opinion—that the equipments, 
the pay of men and officers, and sundry 
allowances—supposing 50,000 men raised 
—would amount to 210,0001.; that the 
expense for the same purpose during the 
second year might be put down at 210,000/. 
more; but that the expense for each of the 
remaining three years would amount to 
only 160,0007., but say 165,0007.; making 
altogether, in round numbers, 915,0001. 
To this there remained to be added the 
bounty, which, from the first, he calculated 
at only 31. per man (not 6/.); and he still 
believed, notwithstanding all the assertions 
that had been made that night to the con- 
trary, that they would be able to procure 
men at little more than 31. per man. This 
would amount to 240,0001., which, added 
to the 915,0001., would make a total of 
1,155,000/., or say 1,200,0001., as the 
expense of the militia force for five years. 
Supposing that the system of increased 
periodical payment was adopted in the case 
of all the men, instead of the bounty, the 
expense would be somewhat larger, but he 
thought that, even if it should be, it would 
be regarded as a good insurance for the 
rest of their money. 

CotoyeL SIBTHORP said, he must 
congratulate the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Bright) on the various ques- 
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tions on which he condescended to touch. 
He had asserted that the men would take 
the bounty and desert, but he (Colonel Sib- 
thorp) was confident that his countrymen 
were proof against the inducements thus 
held out to them by the hon. Member for 
Manchester. [*‘ Order!’’] 

The CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
gallant Member was pursuing a line of ar- 
gument which was not consistent with due 
respect to the House. 

Cotone, SIBTHORP was sorry to be 
impelled into the use of strong language, 
but he could scarcely avoid it when he 
heard such libels on the character of the 
people of this country. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING wished the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
would inform the Committee what was the 
estimated expense which would fall on the 
county poor-rate. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he had made in- 
quiries with a view to ascertain what had 
been the expense of the machinery of the 
ballot when the militia were last called out, 
but he had been unable to obtain any ac- 
curate information on the subject. He 
had made his calculations of expenditure 
on the supposition that the full amount of 
bounty would be paid; but if the whole 
number of men required were not obtain- 
ed by voluntary enlistment, and it was 
found necessary to resort to the ballot, 
there would be of course a saving of the 
bounty. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had estimated the bounty 
at 31. per man ; but he (Mr. Cardwell) be- 
lieved the Government would give the 
maximum bounty of 6/. before they had 
recourse to the ballot. If then, for half 
the number of men required, a bounty of 
6. per man was paid, the sum expended 
would equal the amount calculated by the 
right hon. Gentleman for the whole num- 
ber at 31. per man. 

Mr. MOWATT said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had estimated the probable ex- 
pense of the militia force, for five years, at 
about 1,200,000/., but the country might 
be put to much greater expense. The 
Government would take power under the 
Bill to pay 2s. 6d. a month as bounty to 
each man for the whole period of five 
years. The maximum bounty would, there- 
fore, by 71. 10s., instead of 61., and would 
amount to a total sum of 600,000. He 
thought, although they were told there 
were arms and accoutrements in store for 
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50,000 men, the probability was that many 
of them were good for nothing, and that 
he might fairly estimate the expense for 
arms, accoutrements, and clothing, at 5/. 
per man, which would give a further ex- 
penditure of 400,0002.. It must also be 
remembered that for the twenty-one days 
in each year when the militia were called 
out for duty, every private would be enti- 
tled at least to receive a guinea—so that 
for the five years there would thus be a 
further cost of five guineas for each private 
soldier, without taking into account the 
pay of staff-officers and other contingent 
expenses. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the blank be filled up with ‘ six pounds.’ ’’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 186, 
Noes 80: Majority 106. 

Mr. JACOB BELL said, he should 
move to report oe gee 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he must object 
to the Motion; it was then only half-past 
eleven o’clock, and if the Committee would 
consent to sit a little longer, he, on the 
part of the Government, would agree not 
to proceed with any of the compulsory 
clauses that night. 

Mr. MOWATT said, he should support 
the Motion for reporting progress, on the 
ground that the House had already been 
in Committee six hours and a half, 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, there was 
one important matter which it was very 
necessary that the Committee should con- 
sider with the utmost care—he meant the 
list of exemptions. Before proceeding to 
enact that compulsory military service 
should be resorted to, it was only right, he 
thought, that they should decide who were 
the persons liable to serve, and clearly de- 
fine the exemptions. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, the question now before the 
Committee was, whether they should stop 
the proceedings at this stage, it being only 
half-past eleven o’clock. As to the state- 
ment of the hon. Member (Mr. Mowatt) 
that they had been sitting on the Bill six 
hours and a half, hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House must know that it was 
necessary to be prepared on important 
questions to undergo much greater fatigue 
than that. Besides, the Committee had 
not shown any symptoms of fatigue, and 
as it was really an early hour, the propo- 
sition to adjourn was, he thought, a wan- 
ton one. With regard to the information 
required by the right hon. Member for 
Manchest@® (Mr. M. Gibson), that was a 
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+ which did not arise on the present 
elause of the Bill. 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill; as were also Clauses 12 
and 13. 

House resumed. 

Committee reported progress. 

The House upon at a quarter after 
One o’clock till Sion next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, May 17, 1852. 

Minvtes.] Pustic Bi1rs.—]* Property Tax 
Continuance ; Registration of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages ; Commons Inclosure Acts Ex- 
tension; Turnpike Roads (Ireland); Stamp 
Duties (Ireland) Continuance. 

2* Stock in Trade; Highway Rates; Ecclesi- 
astical Jurisdiction ; Protestant Dissenters. 

8* Colonial Bishops; Repayment of Advances 
(Ireland) Acts Amendment. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS ABROAD. 
Casz or Mr. Murray—Messrs. WINGATE AND 
Orners—Mar. Mater. 

The Duxe of ARGYLL: My Lords, I 
wish to ask the noble Seeretary for Foreign 
Affairs a question, of which I have not 
given him previous notice, and which I 
will put on another occasion if the noble 
Earl has any objection to answer it now. 
Your Lordships will probably have seen in 
the public papers a statement to the effect 
that a person of the name of Murray, a 
subject of the English Crown, has been 
kept in prison at Rome for the space of, I 
think it is said, two or three years, with- 
out trial; that he was accused of a crimi- 
nal offence; and that he has recently been 
found guilty and sentenced to death. My 
Lords, this is a somewhat extraordinary 
statement with reference to a British sub- 
ject, and I am anxious to ask the noble 
Earl whether any communication or appli- 
cation has been made to him on the part 
of the friends of this gentleman, or from 
our consular agent at Rome, who is the 
only channel of communication we have 
with that State? Is the noble Earl able 
to give us any explanation of the cireum- 
stances under which that gentleman has 
suffered for so long a time, and the cir- 
cumstances under which he has been 
brought to trial? It has been stated that 
the trial, which terminated in his being sen- 
tenced to death, was a secret one; that he 
was not allowed to*confront the witnesses 
who gave evidence against him. In short, 
it would appear that the whole proceedings 


were such as not to inspire the English 
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public with any confidence ora justice has 
been done to their countrym 

The Eart of MALMESBURY : My 
Lords, I beg to state that I am exceedingly 
obliged to the noble Duke for the oppor- 
tunity he has given me of explaining what 
I myself have observed in some of the pub- 
lic journals with some pain. The facts of 
the case to which the noble Duke has al- 
luded are these, as far as I am informed : 
—About a week after I came into office— 
the first week, I think, in March—I re- 
ceived a despatch from Mr. Freeborn, our 
consul at Rome, stating that a gentleman 
of the name of Murray, the son of a me- 
ritorious officer formerly in Her Majesty’s 
service, had been for something like thirty 
months confined in the common prison at 
Ancona upon a charge of murder; that he 
was charged with having committed, in 
common with a band of regular murderers, 
several murders in that part of the coun- 
try; that he had not been brought to his 
trial before in consequence of the disturbed 
state of the country; but that he had been, 
in consequence of the representations of Mr. 
Moore, removed from the prison at Ancona 
to the prison at Rome. Upon this, Mr. 
Freeborn waited upon Cardinal Antonelli 
for the purpose of demanding that he 
should have a fair trial, and that justice 
should be done him. Cardinal Antonelli 
promised st the time that justice should be 
done to him. I have since redeived a de- 
spatch from Mr. Freeborn, stating the ar- 
rival of Mr. Murray at Rome. Imme- 
diately on receiving the first despateh, I 
wrote to Mr. Freeborn, requesting that he 
would use his utmost endeavours to get 
fair play done to this gentleman, and de- 
siring him to watch the proceedings, and 
take care that no injustice should be done 
to him. The next information I had upon 
the matter was what I read in the public 
papers. Mr. Freeborn has not furnished 
me with any further information upon the 
subject, nor have I seen in regular course 
any information which has reached us from 
our Chargé d’Affaires at Florence. Your 
Lordships, of course, are aware of the very 
anomalous position in which we stand with 
regard to Rome. It is only by a round- 
about course, by a sort of underhand way, 
unworthy certainly of a great country like 
this, that we are enabled to vindicate, with 
respect to Rome, that international law 
which it is my peculiar duty to see carried 
out between this and other nations. That 
is all I know upon the subject. Two 
months ago I wrote a despateh to Mr. 
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Freeborn couched in the strongest possible 
terms, directing him to see that this gen- 
tleman had fair play; and I have no ob- 
jection whatever to lay the correspondence 
which has taken place on the table of the 
House. 

The Duxze of ARGYLL: My Lords, I 
am entirely satisfied with the answer which 
the noble Earl has given, so far as he in- 
dividually is concerned. It must be ap- 

nt to the House that if this gentleman 
rie in prison during the space of two 
or three years, as is stated in some of the 
public prints, without any remonstrance 
having been made on the part of the Eng- 
lish Government, the noble Earl is not re- 
sponsible, but those who preceded him in 
the office of Foreign Affairs. I now turn 
to another subject. I wish to ask my 
noble Friend opposite, whether he has 
any objection to produce those despatches 
which have passed between him and his 
predecessor at the Foreign Office and the 
Austrian Government, with respect to 
Messrs. Wingate, Smith, and Edwards, 
who were missionaries in Hungary. I 
observe, my Lords, that these papers have 
appeared in the public press, but they are 
not yet officially laid on the table of this 
House. I confess I shall peruse the cor- 
respondence with some curiosity. As far 
as I have been able to judge, the reply 
which has been given by my noble Friend 
opposite to the Austrian Government, in 
reference to these gentlemen, is far from 
satisfactory; and the answer which has 
been given by the Austrian Government I 
consider to be still less satisfactory. At 
the same time I do not wish to be mis- 
understood by the noble Earl opposite as 
to the spirit in which I put this question. 
Of course I am not anxious to deprecate 
any idea of hostility to Her Mapeiy's re- 
sent Government as far as regards their 
home policy. I am not anxious to express 
any opinion at all to the House upon that 
policy, of which no human being knows 
anything whatever. But there is one 
thing I am anxious to deprecate, and that 
is the supposition that there is any party 
in this House that whoever may occupy 
the Foreign Office in this country—what- 
ever political party that Minister may 
belong to—will not ever be anxious to 
vindicate the rights of British subjects 
abroad. I feel perfectly certain that what- 
ever political party may be in power they 
will all be equally anxious to vindieate the 
rights of the British public, and to main- 
tain inviolate those rights which it is the 
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especial duty of the noble Earl and of the 
Foreign Office to defend. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY: I am 
sorry to state that I am not able to pro- 
duce the co ndence in question, as it 
is not yet counpteins With respect to what 
the noble Duke has stated, as to the main- 
tenance of the rights of British subjects, 
I beg to give him my most solemn assur- 
ance that there is nothing which I have so 
much at heart since I entered upon the 
duties of the office which I have now the 
honour to fill, as the faithful performance 
of that duty which especially devolves 
upon me, namely, that of maintaining in- 
violate the international law between this 
and other countries. If I understand my 
duty aright, it is not to argue with other 
countries as to any particular law which 
they may be pleased in their wisdom, or 
the reverse, to establish in their own 
dominions; but to see that that law is 
earried out fairly with respect to Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. That, I think, is my 
duty, and that duty I have endeavoured 
to discharge. Although the correspon- 
dence is not at this moment complete, yet 
when it is complete, I shall be happy to 
lay it upon the table of the House. 

The Marquess of BREADALBANE: 
My Lords, a few weeks ago the noble 
Earl then Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
declared the ease of these three missiona- 
ries to be a very hard one, and stated 
that, in his opinion, they were entitled to 
pecuniary compensation. That was also 
the opinion of my noble Friend (Earl 
Granville), declared in his place in Par- 
liament. I therefore trust that the nego- 
tiations on this subject will be conducted 
in the same spirit as that which was exhi- 
bited by my noble Friend, and that the 
Austrian Government will not be allowed 
to escape from the consideration of its 
conduct on that occasion; and further, 
that it will not be allowed to exercise its 
arbitrary principles towards British sub- 
jects without our seriously entering a 
strong protest against it. These three 
missionaries “were British subjects, exer- 
eising legitimate and legal functions in a 
purely Christian spirit, and for the purely 
Christian object of converting Jews to 
Christianity. They did not break any 
law of Austria whatever, and they had 
been allowed to exercise their functions 
without any blame or hindrance whatever, 
until the noble Earl and his friends came 
into power. Three weeks after the retire- 
ment of my noble Friend Lord Palmer- 
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ston from office, this misconduct was mani- 
fested on the part of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. Had that nobleman still held the 
seals of the Foreign Office, your Lordships 
would never have heard of this misconduct 
on the part of the Austrian Government. 
Eart FITZWILLIAM: It was my in- 
tention to ask a question of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Malmesbury), which I asked 
of his noble predecessor at the commence- 
ment of the Session with respect to the 
ease of Mr. Mather. The answer which I 
then received from my noble Friend (Earl 
Granville) was this—that the gentleman 
who complained of the injurious treatment 
which he had met with in Florence had 
referred the question to the consideration 
of the Florentine Government. The ques- 
tion which I now wish to put to the noble 
Secretary of State, is, whether any subse- 
quent information has been received re- 
specting the proceedings in that case, and 
whether there had been any correspon- 
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statement this evening will lead to its 
amendment. I can take upon myself, from 
my own personal knowledge, to state that 
our Consul at Rome, Mr. Freeborn, is a 
gentleman of great intelligence and re- 
spectability. I can also take upon myself 
to state that Mr. Petre, the attaché to our 
mission at Florence, is likewise a most in- 
telligent and honourable man. But neither 
of these gentleman have that weight at the 
Court of Rome which ought to belong to 
the legitimate organs of this country. 
Therefore it is, my Lords, that the Court 
of Rome is abused as to the state of public 
opinion in this country; aud to that cir- 
cumstance we may ascribe the many dis- 
asters which of late years we have had to 
deplore. I believe that the Court of 
Rome is not indisposed to hear the trath; 
I believe that even in the highest quarters 
there is a desire.to be well informed as to 





the state of public opinion among us; 
and if we had a regularly accredited agent 


dence with the Florentine or with the} at Rome, much good might be anticipated 


Austrian Government—though I hold the 
Tuscan Government to be responsible— 
since the period when this question was 
last put ? 

The Eant of MALMESBURY: The 
case is not quite settled, although I believe 
that it is very nearly so. Perhaps the 
noble Earl will allow me to defer answer- 
ing his question until I am able to give 
him a complete account of what has taken 
place. 

Lorp STANLEY of ALDERLEY: 
No communication with regard to the 
cease of Mr. Murray had been received 
at the Foreign Office previous to the 
retirement of Lord Palmerston. I have 
no doubt that the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) will always do his best to 
vindicate the rights of British subjects, 
and to claim from foreign countries the 
due and impartial administration of justice 
towards them ; but it certainly does appear 
that the mode in which British subjects 
are treated by some of the Continental 
countries is regulated far more by the feel- 
ings which those Governments entertain 
towards those who are in power here, than 
by those feelings which ought to actuate 
them. 

Lorp CAMPBELL: My Lords, I re- 
joice exceedingly to hear the noble Earl 
opposite complaining of the vague and ir- 
regular condition of our diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Court of Rome. Great dis- 
asters have accrued from that state of 
things, and I hope that the noble Earl’s 


. from such an appointment. I believe that 


ithe present unfortunate state of things is 
| oceusioned by an Amendment made by 
your Lordships in the Diplomatic Relations 
with Rome Bill. I may even say that I 
know that that Amendinent has produced 
most disastrous effects. I have reason, 
however, to believe that a Minister from 
England would be gladly received at the 
Court of Rome, and that in laying before 
the Pope and Cardinal Antonelli, and the 
rest of the Roman Court, the real state of 
the Roman Catholics in England, as well 
as in Ireland, he would be listened to with 
respect; and I feel that if we were to 
take such a step a most salutary change 
in our relations with Rome would follow. 


EMIGRATION TO SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The Eart of HARROWBY moved, in 
pursuance of notice, for the following Re- 
turns :— 


“1. A Return of Vessels, with Tonnage, and 
number of Emigrants—men, women, and chil- 
dren, specified—which have sailed from British 
ports for South Australia and Victoria respec- 
tively, from the 1st of September, 1851. 2. A 
similar return for the previous five years, seve- 
rally. 3. A Return of the Money now at the dis- 
posal of the Emigration Commissioners for the 
purposes of emigration to those settlements. 4. 
For Copies of Letters addressed to Her Majesty’s 
Secretaries of State for the Colonies, from the 1st 
of December last to the present time, on the 
subject of increased activity in supplying the great 
want of labour in the and agricultural 





districts of Australia, from Captain Stanley Carr, 
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Chairman of the Committee of Australian Co- 
lonists.” 


His Lordship, who was very indistinctly 
heard, said that his object in calling for 
these returns was to learn the intentions 
and proceedings of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
on the subject to which they referred. A 
great industrial revolution had occurred in 
the prospects of South Australia, owing to 
the recent discovery of gold within it, and 
the Colony was now exposed to great peril, 
owing to all its resources and energies being 
now diverted from its old into a new diree- 
tion. There was a general feeling abroad 
that Her Majesty’s Government had not 
taken any step at all in proportion to the 
sudden evil which had sprung up; and there 
was also another general feeling abroad, 
that Her Majesty’s Government were pur- 
suing a course which was injurious to the 
Qolonies, by adhering to rules and regu- 
lations which were no longer applicable 
to the altered circumstances of the case. 
Hitherto there had been restrictions as to 
the number of children, and as to the 
classes from which emigrants were to be 
selected. There had also been provisions 
by which no emigrant from a town could 
be sent as such to South Australia. The 
feeling at present, however, so far as he 
could collect it, was, that the emigrant from 
the town made a better and more useful 
colonist than the emigrant from the agri- 
cultural districts. In regard to the emigra- 
tion of children, parties in Australia would 
now rather have children than adults, inas- 
much as the services of children were se- 
eured to their employers by their want of 
physical ability to dig for gold. He had 
heard that a considerable amount of money 
had been sent from the Australian Co- 
lonies to England to meet the expense of 
emigration; and yet it was a curious fact 
that rather less emigration to those Co- 
lonies was going on at present than was 
usual, in consequence of the great difficul- 
ties thrown in the way of emigration by the 
Emigration Commissioners. He dwelt on 
the importance of supplying those Colonies 
with labour, and observed that if the Com- 
missioners would relax their rules and make 
their terms better known, there would be 9 
large supply of labour from Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. 

The Hart of DESART admitted the 
importance of the question which the noble 
Earl had just raised, and, as he did not 
wish the Government to be accused of 
mystery and vacillation in every depart- 
ment, proceeded to say a few words upon 
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it. It was undoubtedly true that great 
apprehensions were entertained, and that 
much evil was expected 
abandonment of labour in the various oc- 
cupations of all who were employed in Vic- 
toria and other of New South Wales. 
Her Majesty’s nae : ment, Sy had not 
a strong dis je force at its disposal in 
those solenlan, had done its best to assist 
them in obviating this evil, and in prevent- 
ing the desertion of seamen, ole were 
abandoning their vessels to go to the gold 
diggings. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies had informed the other House of 
Parliament the other night that a mili- 
tary force had been applied for, and that 
four service companies of the 59th regi- 
ment were about to be sent to those colo- 
nies. He also informed the House that 
the noble Duke at the head of the Admi- 
ralty had received a requisition, desiring 
that he would station at Melbourne one of 
Her Majesty’s ships of war, and also troops, 
to render such assistance and protection to 
the authorities there as they might require. 
The noble Duke, in reply, had stated that 
directions should be sent to the commander 
of our naval force in that part of the world 
to assist the colonists in every way as far 
as he could. With regard to the state- 
ment of the noble Earl, that large sums 
had been sent from the colonies to promote 
emigration, it was undoubtedly true that 
from Victoria 173,0007. had been sent, 
which in the remainder of the year would 
involve the transmission of 11,000 persons 
to Victoria, that is, about six ships a 
month. There had also been received 
67,0007. from New South Wales, and a 
sum from South Australia, which would 
warrant the sailing of two ships a month 
during the year. In consequence, there 
would be sent nearly ten ships a month to 
those colonies for the remainder of the 
year. At least, that was the present view 
of the Emigration Commissioners, who had 
the disposal of the funds which he had just 
mentioned. But on this part of the sub- 
ject there was a question deserving of grave 
consideration. He was not sure that these 
emigrants might not be the very persons 
from whom great danger would arise, 
They were likely to be more subject to the 
gold fever than the old colonists ; and the 
sudden influx of a great population, taken 
from those classes which were not too 
prompt to consider the real interests of the 
community, might tend to increase the 
very evils which it was meant to alleviate. 
At the same time, he felt that so much 
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evil was likely to acerue from the abandon- 
ment of field labour, especially now, when 
it was known that we had such funds at 
our disposal for the promotion of emigra- 
tion, that he considered it to be the duty 
of Government to facilitate the transmis- 
sion of emigrants to the colonies, and to 
avail itself of all the means at its disposal 
to meet the evils which might arise from 
the labourers selected for emigration. At 
the same time, it might be considered 
uestionable whether a labourer who left 
is country with a view of engaging in 
agricultural labour in the Australian Colo- 
nies, might not, from the high price which 
agricultural produce must soon command 
there, realise larger sums of money by con- 
fining himself to the productions of agri- 
culture even than by going to the gold 
diggings. He might thus benefit himself, 
and contribute to a great public benefit, 
preventing the immense loss of capital 
which must ensue for the abandonment of 
the vast flocks which at present wandered 
unguarded over its extensive plains. 

Lorp PORTMAN thought it right that 
the attention of the noble Earl opposite 
should be drawn to the extreme stringency 
of the regulations which the Emigration 
Commissioners had laid down in reference 
to the emigrants sent to the colonies. 
Many of these were so minute that it was 
searcely possible to comply with them; 
and to his certain knowledge many of 
them were complied with in such a man- 
ner that he thought the Commissioners 
would be very much disappointed if they 
had the certificates before them. Among 
other conditions, the emigrant was required 
to produce the register of his birth and 
baptism. Among those who came from 
rural parishes, this might be easy; but in 
the class of people to which these emi- 
grants belonged, there were many who 
had great difficulty in ascertaining where 
that register was to be found; so that 
he thought this one of the requirements 
which might very advantageously be re- 
considered. Another point concerned the 
very large payments required from mecha- 
nies, who were charged a much higher 
sum than agricultural labourers, though 
he took it they were required in the colony 
almost as much; and there could be no 
possible reason why one man should be 
charged for his passage as much as 81. 
when another was charged only lJ. or 21. 
Even the certificates required were exces- 
sively stringent, and, he knew very well, 
often signed by men who were not very 


The Earl of Desart 
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scrupulous as to what they wrote about 
the character of the applicants. He be- 
lieved that these and other regulations 
required the serious attention of the noble 
Earl opposite ; and if he were prepared to 
send out this year such a past ve of emi- 
grants as he had stated, he (Lord Port- 
man) thought that the noble Earl would 
not be offended with him for offering him 
these suggestions. 

Eart GREY concurred with the pre- 
ceding speakers, that this was a question 
of the highest importance. The money to 
be expended on emigration was furnished 
by the colonies, and was to be expended 
for their benefit ; it was derived from the 
purchases of land in consequence of an 
Act passed not long since, in which the 
principle was clearly laid down by Parlia- 
ment, and had since been strictly acted 
on by the Emigration Commissioners— 
sneer, that the money so raised should 
be expended in this country in sending 
out to the colonies emigrants of the best 
description. The instructions which he 
(Earl Grey) had issued to the Emigration 
Commissioners were these:—That the 
Commissioners were to consider themselves 
in the light of trustees for the colonies, 
bound to spend the money at their dis- 
posal so as to produce the largest possible 
amount of benefit to the colonies, and not 
to consider that object which he knew 
many landholders to be pressing on their 
attention—he meant the object of remov- 
ing from this country those who, from 
their character, or from some other cause, 
were considered not to be a benefit, but 
an incumbrance to England. Those men, 
who were an incumbrance to society in 
England, would also be an incumbrance to 
it in the colonies; for he knew, from the 
accounts which he had received from vari- 
ous quarters, that the man who was idle 
and drunken in England would also be 
idle and drunken in the colonies. It was 
unquestionably true, that in spite of the 
severity of the existing regulations, there 
were attempts made to impose on the 
Commissioners, and to elude their vigi- 
lance, by false certificates. The Emigra- 
tion Commissioners had resisted and would 
resist those attempts at imposition to the 
utmost, and would avail themselves of the 
power intrusted to them by the law to 
punish those guilty of such seandalous 
misconduct. His noble Friend behind him 
complained of the rule which had been 
established three or four years ago at the 
earnest request of the colonies themselves, 
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demanding from mechanics a higher sum 
for passage than that demanded for agri- 
cultural labourers. He (Earl Grey) 

consented, very much against his own 
Opinion, to relax the rule which sent agri- 


“eultural labourers almost exclusively as 


emigrants to these colonies, and had al- 
lowed a certain number of mechanics to 
be sent there at a higher rate of 

money. The consequence was, that com- 
plaints soon reached him from all the colo- 
nies, stating that this change was an in- 
judicious change, and that the mechanics, 
who had received almost a free pas 

on condition that they would go into the 
country districts on reaching Australia, 
thought no more of that promise, but 
hung about the towns, and became incum- 
brances to the colonies. Men were the 
creatures of habit, and those who had 
been accustomed to a town life, and to 
the advantages of society in towns, be- 
came discontented and disaffected when 
they were required to go into remote 
country districts, where they scarcely saw 
a human creature for weeks, and where 
their sole occupation was looking after 
sheep. To such colonies all accounts con- 
curred in stating that agricultural labourers 
alone were of great advantage. It was 
found, too, that if a large number of chil- 
dren were embarked on board of ships, 
great sickness and mortality resulted, in 
spite of all the precautions which could 
be taken. It was found almost impossible, 
in a long voyage, such as to the Cape, to 
prevent sickness breaking out among chil- 
dren, and when it broke out among chil- 
dren it almost always extended to adults. 
That was the reason which induced the 
Commissioners to lay down the rule that 
not more than a certain number of children 
should be taken. He admitted, on the 
other hand, that the money sent from the 
colonies should be expended as rapidly as 
possible in sending emigrants back to 
them. He was not unaware of the danger 
to which the noble Earl had adverted ; 
but he believed that it would be very much 
aggravated by any attempt to.arrest the 
course of emigration. The instructions 
which he had given to the Commissioners 
were, that as fast as the money came in it 
should be expended. Since there had 
been of late greater demand for labour in 
in this country, it had been found that 
there was a material diminution of appli- 
cations from the best class of emigrants ; 
and the Commissioners had found it expe- 
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wired, Should the fever 
faerias the pore piagl rie ouhovn 
advantage would be taken of this cireum- 
pres on behalf of the colony. He 
the Commissioners might very fairly raise 
the proportion of dein which the emi- 
grants themselves were required to con- 
tribute, so that the amount sent over from 
the colonies might secure a greater number 
of emigrants. 

The Eart of DONOUGHMORE called 
their Lordships’ attention to the candidates 
for emigration, who were now to be found 
in the Irish poorhouses. The class lying 
idle, and constituting a serious burden on 
the country in the unions of Ireland, were 
a fit class of emigrants to Australia, for 
this reason—that they could not get em- 
ployment at home, that they were a dead 
weight on their fellow countrymen, and 
that they had no tie attaching them to 
their own country. In the union with 
which he was connected, in Tipperary, out 
of 600 paupers, 500 were young paupers, 
of both sexes; and it would be a manifest 
blessing to those paupers, and to the 
whole country, if facilities could be afford- 
ed to them for emigration to a land where 
they were undoubtedly in request. Great 
efforts had been vane by the establish- 
ment of agricultural schools in connexion 
with these workhouses, to render these 
paupers fit for the common duties of agri- 
cultural life; and, in his opinion, better 
emigrants as labourers, for a new coun- 
try could not be found. It might be said 
that if these paupers were landed in New 
South Wales, they would at once rush to 
the gold diggings. He believed that the 
majority would; but that was only saying 
of them what might be said of every other 
class of emigrants now going out, for 
clearly no one was going to Australia for 
any other purpose. 

Lorv WODEHOUSE did not think the 
Australian colonists would thank the noble 
Earl very much for his suggestion. In 
considering this subject, their Lordships 
should not overlook the vast amount of 
wool imported from the colony into this 
country, and how necessary it was to the 
successful carrying on of our manufac- 
tures. If a large immediate emigration 
were contemplated, he believed they would 
not obtain emigrants, in ‘the present tem- 
per of the inhabitants of this country as 
to emigration to Australia, unless 
relaxed the present regulations in force. 
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strictly in conformity with the regulations 
of the Commissioners, he knew the extreme 
difficulty and also the expense of doing so. 
It was not merely the charge of 11. or 21. 

r head, but the provision of a consider- 
able quantity of clothing, which, with the 
expense of sending them to the port of em- 
barkation, amounted generally to from 41. 
to 82. a head. Men who could afford this 
were not to be obtained in great abundance 
for emigration ; they were men whom he 
wished to retain in this country. He 
hoped that Government would lose no time 
in applying a speedy remedy; and if this 
were not done soon, there would be great 
danger of the wool-clip being lost, our im- 
ports of which article last year from Aus- 
tralia amounted to 4/),000,000 Ibs. 

The Duxe of ARGYLL also agreed with 
Earl Grey in the general principle he had 
laid down, that the Commissioners were to 
be considered to a great extent as trustees 
for the benefit of the Colonies; but it cer- 
tainly was a question whether the ordinary 
regulations of the Commissioners might not 


be relaxed with good effect at the present | 


moment. The noble Earl seemed to wish 


that these regulations should be left to all | 
time, exactly as they had existed when he 
himself quitted office. He (the Duke of | 


Argyll) was interested in the matter as a 
landowner, anxious for the welfare of all 
persons with whom by his possessions he 
was connected. But he was very far from 


thinking that the Commissioners ought to | 


look solely to the agricultural labourers. 
He would point to such a town as Paisley. 
There was in that manufacturing town se- 
vere periodical distress. The weavers at 
these times were utterly helpless, and at 


all times they were too numerous; and yet | 


a rule had been laid down by the Commis- 
sioners that weavers should on no account 
be encouraged to emigrate. This regula- 
tion was enforced under the idea that a 
weaver who had passed his life in sedentary 
pursuits could not be a fit man for out-of- 
door labour in a colony. As regarded the 
Paisley weavers, this was the greatest pos- 
sible mistake. The Paisley weavers alter- 
nated between agricultural and manufac- 
turing employments; and he (the Duke of 
Argyll), in conjunction with another noble 
tor had of late on in distressed times, 
very largely employed the weavers of that 
town in agricultural and other works, such 
as embanking the Clyle, in which they had 
proved most efficient workmen. Such a 
rule, therefore, was absurd. He would not 
injure the Colonies; but there were vast 


Lord Wodehouse 
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| tracts and countries in Australia unoceu- 

ied, and jeeming with resources, and the 
Labiietaes could benefit this country by 
relieving it of a surplus population without 
| in any way doing any mischief to the estab- 
| lished emigrants. 

Eart GREY denied that he had insisted 
on maintaining the regulations unchanged. 
On the contrary, he had advised changes 
| with a view to fixing rules according to 
the greater or lesser demand on the funds, 
‘The noble Duke might be quite correct in 
‘his account of the Paisley weavers; but 
| then the Paisley weavers could not be such 
excellent agriculturists as the men who 
|had never laboured at anything but agri- 
| culture; and the rule of the Commissioners 
was, therefore, only a rule for preferring 
| those emigrants who were best fitted for 
| the purposes for which the colony demand- 
|ed emigrants. With respect to the sug- 
| gestion of the Earl of Donoughmore, he 
| had to say this: that a great opening had 
| been offered to the paupers in Irish poor- 
houses, but that that opening had been 
stopped in consequence of unfair conduct 
of the boards of guardians. Large num- 
bers were sent out from the poorhouses; 
but the guardians altogether departed from 
their agreements with the Commissioners 
| as to the class of emigrants that were to 

be selected; and the consequence had been 
| 80 many abuses at home, and such dissatis- 
| faction in the colony, that no more could be 
taken from those districts. 

The Eart of HARROWBY believed 
it to be quite true that men accustomed to 
sedentary labour were found adapted for 
agricultural improvement. 

The Eart of SHAFTESBURY as- 
sured their Lordships that the best shep- 
herd who ever went out from this country 
to Australia was a Spitalfields weaver. 

On Question, Resolved in the Affir- 
mative. 





PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ BILL. 

The Bisnor of SALISBURY, in mov- 
ing the Second Reading of the Bill, said it 
was not a new measure, but had formed 
part of a Bill of a comprehensive nature, 
introduced in 1845 by the noble and learn- 
ed Lord who then filled the office of. Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Lyndhurst), and also of 
& measure on the same subject afterwards 
introduced by the noble and learned Lord 
who succeeded him (Lord Cottenham). 
One of these measures passed their Lord- 
ships’ House, and therefore the Bill which 





he now the honour to present, had, in, 
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fact, already obtained their Lordships’ ap- 

val. At all events, a measure coming 

ore their Lordships, which had succes- 
sively obtained the sanction of those two 
most eminent lawyers, could hardly fail to 
approve itself to their Lordships, The 
object of the Bill was simply this: At the 
time when toleration was first extended to 
the worship of Protestants dissenting from 
the Church of England in this country, in 
the first year of King William III., by 
the Act of Toleration it was provided that 
any congregation wishing to take advan- 
tage of that privilege, then for the first 
time pither to them, should register 
their place of meeting either in the court 
of the archdeacon or bishop of the diocese 
in which the meeting was held, or before 
the clerk of the peace for the county. The 
reason why that registration was required 
to be made in the ecclesiastical courts of 
the diocese, he ‘conceived to be this—that 
inasmuch as, by the operation of the mea- 
sure then passed, Protestant Dissenters 
were for the first time relieved from the 
penalties of various statutes, amongst 
others of the Act of Uniformity, of which 
those ecclesiastical courts and the bishops 
might naturally be considered the more 
especial guardians, therefore it was thought 
fitting that due notice should be given to 
those officers, in order that the congrega- 
tions might not be subjected to the penalties 
which would still attach to such as neglect- 
ed to make thatregistration. He conceived 
that the lapse of time and change of cir- 
cumstances made it no longer necessary or 
desirable that regulations of that kind, 
however proper they might once have been, 
should now be continued. He conceived 
it was not now the desire of any person 
to subject Protestant Dissenters meeting 
peaceably to worship God according to 
their own consciences, to penalties to be 
inflicted by any court. Much as the mem- 
bers of the Established Church might re- 
gret that any portion of their fellow-sub- 
jects should be separated from them by 
religious differences, and refuse to conform 
to that which they deemed the more ex- 
cellent way, they did not wish that on 
that ground they should be subjected to 
any penalties either in the civil or ecclesi- 
astical courts. His right reverend Friends 
near him, therefore, did not desire that that 
registration should continue to be made in 
their ecclesiastical courts. They conceived 
that they acted more entirely in the spirit 
of that enlightened toleration of which the 
recited Act was the first beginning, in 
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viding that that right of meeting for 
the worship of God which’ Dissenters en- 
joyed as a civil privilege, should be the 
subject of registration, not in the eccle- 
siastical but the civil courts. “He pro- 
posed therefore that these places of wor- 
ship should in future be so registered by 
the clerks of the peace, which would be in 
unison with the principles of the most 
complete toleration, and, as he presumed, 
agreeable to the feelings and wishes of 
the persons concerned. Such a Bill could 
not fail to be, on these grounds, accept- 
able to the Dissenters themselves; but 
it was also desired by himself and his 
right rev. Friends, that they should be re- 
lieved from functions which they did not 
believe properly attached to them, and 
which gave rise to misapprehensions, which 
it was desirable to remove. The provision 
of the Jaw was, as he had stated, simply a 
registration, which the parties concerned 
were entitled to make, and also to require 
@ certificate of this having been done to 
be given them. But in common parlance 
places of worship so registered were spoken 
of as “‘ licensed,” and the certificate of re- 
gistration, which runs in the bishop’s name, 
was called ‘‘ the licence.’’ From this many 
persons supposed, especially among the 
rural population, that the preachers in 
these places of worship were licensed for 
their office by the bishop. He believed 
that an undue use was not unfrequently 
made of this mistake among ignorant peo- 
ple. Atallevents, while they {the bishops) 
did not wish to put any obstacle in the way 
of the exercise of a privilege which the law 
allowed, they did not, on the other ‘hand, 
desire to appear to be responsible for erro- 
neous teaching. And this feeling was fur- 
ther strengthened by the very indefinite 
sense in which the words ‘* Protestant 
Dissenters’ were used. The’ Socialists 
registered the places in which they dis- 
seminated their doctrine of infidelity and 
immorality under the title of ‘‘ Protestant 
Dissenters.” The strange and impious 
fanaticism of the Mormonites was desig- 
nated in the same manner. He had him- 
self lately, in two instances, in different 
parts of his diocese, found himself to be 
the subject of reproach, under the idea 
that he had ‘‘ licensed” persons as Mor- 
monite teachers. He was very anxious 
to get rid of confusions and misapprehén- 
sions of this kind; and on the two grounds 
he had thus stated, he asked their Lord- 
ships to agree to this Bill. 

The ArcusisHop of CANTERBURY 
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said, that the inconveniences of the present 
system were so evident, and the remedy 
now proposed was clearly so suitable, that 
nothing was wanting in confirmation of 
what his right rev. Friend had stated; and 
he would, therefore, content himself with 
merely supporting the Motion before their 
Lordships. 

Bill read 2°. 

House adjourned till To-morrow, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 17, 1852. 


Muvurss,] New Memszr Sworn.— For Car- 
marthen County, David Jones, 

Pusuic Brrus.—1° Poor Law Continuance (Ire- 
land) ; Incumbered Estates (Ireland). 

2° Nisi Prius Officers ; Burgh Harbours (Scot- 
land) (No, 2); Publie Works. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE, 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE begged to ask the 
right hon. Secretary of State for the Home 
Department by what authority a portion of 
the K division of the Metropolitan Police 
were ordered, on the 5th and 12th of 
April, to attend Divine service in St. 
Thomas’s Church, Stepney, and in default 
of so doing were subjected to military drill? 
In order that the House might clearly un- 
derstand the question, he would state a 
few facts. On Wednesday, the 5th of 
April, as he had been informed, there came 
down a peremptory order that 130 or 140 
men of the division of police to which he 
had referred should attend service at St. 
Thomas’s Church, Stepney, at half-past 
twelve o'clock that same day. The pro- 
mulgation of this order created great 
amazement among the men. The alterna- 
tive at the same time proposed was, that if 
they refused to go to church they should 
undergo an extra drill. One hundred of 
the men, after expressing their surprise at 
this unusual proceeding, consented to go 
to church. Thirty of them and one ser- 
ya preferred the drill. These were 

man Catholi¢s or Protestant Dissenters. 
On Wednesday, the 12th inst., the same 
thing again occurred, The men murmured 
and expressed their dissatisfaction, but the 
majority of them consented to go to church. 
Thirty-eight of them, however, refused, 
and were sept to drill. These were occur- 
renees of so singular a character in this 
country of religious freedom, that he could 
not but think that some eapcenetion was 
required respecting them, When men en- 
tered the police force it was not customary 
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to make any inquiry of them as to the reli- 
gion they saleasls but this was the first 
oceasion he had ever heard of, in which, 
without regard to the religious feelings of 
the men, coercive measures were used to 
compel them to attend the Divine service 
of the Established Church. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the hon. 
Member was not quite correct in his facts. 
No orders had been given for a compulsory 
attendance at Divine worship, nor had the 
men been subjected to any additional drill 
for not attending. The facts were these: 
many men in the force were precluded, by 
the nature of their duties, from attending 
Divine service on Sundays; but it was 
found practicable to afford an yg J 
of voluntarily attending church on Wed. 
nesdays to those who were prevented from 
doing so on Sunday, and several of the 
men cheerfully availed themselves of that 
regulation. It was found, however, that 
those men who did not wish to attend 
church had nothing to do between the time 
of being inspected and the time of going to 
their pay (Wednesday being the pay-day), 
and it was considered a judicious r 
tion that those who did not wish to go to 
church should have their drill in that. half- 
hour, It was not an additional drill, but 
was substituted for one which, under any 
circumstances, they would have had to 
undergo, 

Mr. T, DUNCOMBE was still of opinion 
that the statement he had made of the 
case was the correct one, and was inclined 
to believe that an erroneous verrion of the 
facts had been communicated to the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gentle- 
man could not deny that the men were sent 
to drill in default of going to church; and 
he (Mr. Duncombe) believed that he was 
in a position to show that this was an ad- 
ditional drill, and not in substitution of 
any other drill to be undergone on any 
other day. He begged the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to these facts. 

Mr. WALPOLE: The hon, Member 
gave notice of the question which he in- 
tended to ask this evening, and the infor- 
mation which I procured was with refer- 
ence to that question, and that question 
only. I do think that, if the hon, Gentle- 
man means to challenge the accuracy of 
my information, it is but fair that before 
he does so, I should be allowed an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining additional information. 

Mr. T, DUNCOMBE: Well, be it so; 
but be it remembered that what I stated 
was, that the men were compelled to go to 
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drill in default of going to church, and 
that statement the right hon. Gentleman 
has not controverted. 


FROME VICARAGE—THE REV. MR. 
BENNETT. 

The CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg that, by the favour of the 
House, I may be permitted to take this 
opportunity of conveying to them the result 
of the investigation which Her Majesty’s 
Government undertook to make as to the 
remedies that exist with respect to an 
alleged grievance relative to the institution 
.of the vicar of Frome. After the discus- 
sion that took place in this House some 
three weeks ago [see vol. exx. p. 895], 
Her Majesty’s Government requested the 
Crown officers to report to them as to the 
means which Her Majesty might possess 
to make such an inquiry as was then sug- 
gested to be expedient. Sir, the Crown 
officers have reported to Her Majesty’s 
Government that Her Majesty had no 
means of making any efficient inquiry with 
reference to the circumstances in question: 
that it would not be possible, if a commis- 
sion were issued, that the Commissioners 
would be able to summon before them the 
witnesses they might deem necessary, and 
to compel the production of that evidence 
which they might think it expedient should 
be brought forward; or even to render com- 
pulsory the presence of those parties at 
the investigation who were directly inform- 
ed upon it. It was even reported to the 
Government by the Crown officers that if 
such a commission were issued, and if, in 
despite of those difficulties, a course of 
bold investigation was taken, the commis- 
sion might assume the character of a court 
of ecclesiastical inquiry, and in that cha- 
racter would be an evident breach of the 
Bill of Rights. Sir, irrespective of those 
legal opinions of the Crown officers, Her 
Majesty’s Government have viewed with 
great suspicion such a course as was sug- 
gested for their adoption on the evening 
in question. Without giving any opinion 
upon or presuming to prejudge the instance 
in question, the Government have felt that 
when a person violates the law, we give 
him a great advantage if we attempt to 
vindicate the law in an illegal manner; and 
therefore not only from the opinion of the 
Crown officers, but as a question of policy, 
the Government were of opinion that the 
course pressed upon their adoption would 
fail in the object which I believe both sides 
of the House desire to attain; and might 
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not only fail in the object, but might 
an advantage to the who bly 
may have offended. Under these circum- 
stances, and feeling the matter to nists 
of a gravity that cannot be exaggerated— 
believing that if it be possible under the 
existing law for a person in communion 
with another Church to be instituted with 
impunity into a living of the Church of 
England—that that would be a griev- 
ance intolerable to, and an act of oppres- 
sion upon, the people of this ae 
Her Majesty's Government, if they had 
seen no means of redress obvious or pos- 
sible, would notwithstanding the state of 
the Session, have felt it their duty to 
bring the question under the consideration 
of the House of Commons; but, Sir, before 
they should take a course of that deserip- 
tion, they felt it their duty to inquire whe- 
ther, irrespective of the means su, 
in the debate to which I have referred—I 
mean irrespective of an inquiry to be in- 
stituted by Her Majesty—there were no 
other means of robin open under the 
circumstances alleged. They submitted, 
therefore, the whole condition of the ques- 
tion in that aspect to the Crown officers, 
and they have been advised by the Crown 
officers that in the law as it at present ex- 
ists there are sufficient means of redress; 
that by the Act of the 3rd & 4th of the 
Queen, chap. 86, called the Church Disei- 
line Act, it is open to any parishioner of 
rome who may complain of a grievance 
such as that described by the hon. Member 
who brought this subject before the House 
(Mr. Horsman), to appeal either to the 
bishop of the diocese in which such offence 
against the law has been committed— 
[Laughter.] I hope the House will allow 
me to explain the case as represented to 
the Government. I am sure the Mem- 
bers of the House will have many oppor- 
tunities of bringing forward their opin- 
ions; it is my duty to state the opinion 
which we have received as to the law of 
the case, and the conclusion that the Go- 
vernment have formed in consequence of 
that opinion. I repeat that we are advised 
that under the law, as it at present exists, 
any parishioner of Frome may appeal to the 
bishop of the diocese in which the alleged 
offences are said to have been committed, 
or to the bishop of the diocese in which the 
alleged offender now holds preferment: he 
may call on either of those prelates to ap- 
point a commission of inquiry to investi- 
gate the circumstances; and if the result 
of that commission of inquiry is a primd 
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Sacie case against the alleged offender, in 
that case it is also in the power of both 
these prelates, or either of them, at once to 
institute a judicial inquiry. That judicial 
inquiry would then investigate the whole of 
the facts; and if the alleged offender were 
et, guilty of the offences charged, 
w punish him by depriving him of the 
a -g he enjoyed, or suspending him 
m the exercise of any of his sacred 
functions. Now, it does appear to me 
that, as yet, no parishioner of Frome has 
sought redress by this mode. It appears 
that up to the present moment no appeal 
has been made either to the Bishop of 
London, in whose diocese these offences 
against ecclesiastical discipline are said to 
have taken place, no appeal has been made 
to him to issue a commission; nor has any 
appeal been made to the bishop of the dio- 
cese in which the alleged offender now 
holds preferment. I was somewhat sur- 
rised at the expression of feeling which 
ventured to notice a few moments ago, 
because Her Majesty’s Government can- 
not share in the feelings which that ex- 
pression would seem to indicate as being 
the p igaanee opinion of some Gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House. Her 
Majesty’s Government have a confidence 
in the discretion and sense of duty which 
animate the conduct of the Prelates of 
the Church, and they cannot, therefore, 
for a moment suppose that they would 
offer any opposition to the course of jus- 
tice and the cause of truth. But, Sir, the 
House may see that there is a legal re- 
medy in existence which has not been ap- 
ed to by those who complain; and Her 
ajesty’s Government cannot doubt that 
the House of Commons will agree with 
them that nothing can be more unwise 
than to have recourse to any violent act, 
where it can be shown that the means of 
redress in existence have not only not been 
exhausted, but not even been appealed to. 
This is the real state of the case. If the 
inquiry, such as was proposed by the 
hon. Member for Cockermouth some time 
ago, had been adopted by Her Majesty, 
we could legally have arrived at no other 
result than that at which we have arrived; 
and I am sure that the House of Commons 
would not wish to arrive at any result in 
an illegal manner. The Government have 
been advised—and I may say I hope with- 
out ostentation, that, we have, irrespec- 
tively of the advice of the Crown lawyers, 
given the subject the gravest and most 
painful consideration—they have been ad- 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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vised that there is a legal remedy in exist- 
ence, which has not been availed of by 
those who complain of the grievance. Un- 
der these circumstances the Government 
do not doubt but the House of Commons 
will agree with them—that it is of the 
utmost importance that, before any other 
step is taken, those who complain of the 
grievance should seek that redress the law 
has placed at their disposal. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to put a 
question to the right hon. Gentleman with 
respect to the meaning of a part of the ex- 
planation he has just given. [‘‘ Order!”’] I 
can assure the House it has reference to a 
point which is involved in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement. I wish to know 
if I am right in understanding him to say 
that Her Majesty’s Government have as- 
certained that the steps which were taken 
by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, whose 
conduct was impugned on a former occa- 
sion, in the matter of the institution of Mr. 
Bennett as vicar of Frome—that the con- 
duct of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, ac- 
cording to the information they have re- 
ceived, was in due course and in all points 
according to law ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I confess I cannot exactly un- 
derstand what the right hon. Gentleman 
means by ‘the conduct of the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I understood that 
the conduct of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, in the institution of Mr. Bennett, 
was distinctly impugned on a former night, 
as not being according to law; and it is on 
that account that in the discussion which 
then took place, I suggested that the Go- 
vernment should ascertain and state whe- 
ther that was so or not. 

Mr. HORSMAN : I had hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have concluded with some 
formal Motion, because there are some 
points in his statement which it would be 
rather convenient to notice. Still, though 
it is not quite regular, perhaps the House 
will allow me to make an observation upon 
one point in that statement which refers 
partly to a question of law, and partly to 
the complaint which I made when I brought 
forward the Motion upon this subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that no par- 
ishioner of Frome has appealed either to 
the Bishop of London, as the prelate in 
whose diocese the alleged offences were 
committed, or to the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, as the prelate in whose diocese the 
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alleged offender holds preferment. Let 
me remind the right hon. Gentlemen that 
the whole of my statement, when I made 
that Motion, was directed to what took 
place after Mr. Bennett’s nomination to 
the living of Frome, and to cireumstances 
which occurred, not in the diocese of 
Bath, but to other cireumstances which 
occurred in the dioceses of Bath and 
London and on the Continent, and which 
seemed to me to make an inquiry desira- 
ble. In illustration of what I stated to 
the House the other night, I will read two 
lines, with the purport of which the Go- 
vernment is perfectly acquainted, for I took 
the precaution of making them aware of 
it. I hold in my hand Battersby’s Catholic 
Directory, in which there is a list of con- 
verts to the Roman Catholic religion given 
monthly, and in the month of July (1851) 
I find this entry :—‘‘ Mr. W. J. E. Ben- 
nett, late of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
has been received into the Church. Deo 
gratias.’’ Now, as to the redress of which 
the right hon. Gentleman speaks. The 
Commission would have to be appointed by 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, supposing 
the offence to have taken place in his dio- 
cese, and it would consist of five clergy- 
men, to be nominated by the Bishop, so 
that the appeal would be made to him, 
and the judges by whom the inquiry is 
condusted would be nominated by him. 
That is the whole amount of redress which 
the existing law affords; but for an of- 
fence committed abroad there is no re- 
dress whatever. I brought forward my 
Motion a month ago, and I now under- 
stand that the whole of the ‘‘ bond 
inquiry,’’ which was promised us by the 
right hon. Gentleman, has resulted in 
merely taking the opinion of the law offi- 
cers of the Crown. Under these cireum- 
stances I beg to give notice that, to-mor- 
row, I shall move for the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the truth of the 
allegations which I have already brought 
before the notice of the House. 

The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I trust the House will permit 
me to make an observation as to the point 
upon which the hon. Gentleman has now 
touched. In the first place, I would re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman that I was 
speaking of the redress which was sought 
for by the parishioners of Frome; and in 
anything which took place between them 
and the Bishop of Bath and Wells, no 
allusion whatever was made as to what 
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misconceives—no doubt from my imperfect 
expression—the spirit and tone of the 
communication I have made to the House. 
That which I desired to’ state to the 
House, and which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment considered as of paramount impor- 
tance, was, that there are means of re- 
dress under the existing law. I gave no 
opinion upon the point whether, according 
to the views of the hon. Gentleman, or 
other hon. Gentlemen, those means are 
ene or imperfect—efficient or inefficient. 

ut the House will agree with me that the 
means of redress offered by the law should 
always be exhausted before we take into © 
consideration what course should be pur- 
sued to supply that redress. That is all 
I felt it necessary to impress upon the 
House; and I will not, therefore, notice 
the taunt or sneer of the hon. Gentleman 
about time having been wasted upon this 
subject. It was for me to communicate to 
the House that which it was of great im- 
portance it should know; but with regard 
to the investigation of Directories, or what 
has occurred on the Continent, the fact is 
this—that as the law at present exists, no 
misconduct under such circumstances can 
be reached, and that, no doubt, is a sub- 
ject worthy the consideration of the House. 
I will not make a statement upon any of 
those alleged facts. I will merely say, 
generally, that I have seen many letters 
which were written—not anonymously, but 
by persons who are no friends of Mr. Ben- 
nett—and which give a very different ver- 
sion of these circumstances. Indeed, the 
Government do not wish to mix themselves 


Jfide| up in any way with the circumstances 


which have taken place abroad. If they 
found that the Crown could by any means 
of its own institute an efficient ‘inquiry 
with a view to eliciting the truth, they 
would be perfectly ready to recommend it; 
but it would be trifling with the House to 
counsel the Queen to institute an inquiry 
which they know, by the advice of the 
Crown officers, as well as by their own 
experience, would end in nothing but dis- 
appointment and annoyance: their duty, 
therefore, is simply to lay before the House 
that which they believe to be the real state 
of the law. With regard to the point 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone), I confess that, at this 
moment, I do not understand the meaning 
of his inquiry. As far as we are advised, 
there was nothing illegal in the act of 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells; but his 
conduct, in the institution of Mr. Bennett, 
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under the circumstances, does not in the 
least affect the privilege of the parishioners 
of Frome in ap ing to either of the two 
, and especially to the Bishop of 
» for redress of the grievances they 
complain of, And that is the course 
which, upon the whole, I think it most 
— they should pursue. 
rn. GLADSTONE said, that the de- 
claration of the Government only served 
to fortify his previous opinion. He had 
made himself acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances of the case as connected with 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and when 
the time came he would be perfectly = 
to show that that right rev. Prelate 
ad acted not only up to the letter but to 
the spirit of the law throughout the whole 
transection. 


MILITIA BILL, 

Order for Committee read. 

Clause 14 (Volunteers to be sworn and 
enrolled). 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he objected to the 
clause in its present shape, because the 
militia might be compelled to serve in Ire- 
land or other parts of the United Kingdom 
in which they had not been raised. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that under the 
42nd Geo, III., the oath of a militiaman 
was to serve in Great Britain, but by the 
51st Geo. III., militia in England and 
in Ireland respectively might be inter- 
changed. As the militia law was still in 
foree in Ireland, and the Irish militia 
might be brought here, the militiamen in 
England ought to be liable, interchange- 
ably, to be transferred there. Of course, 
the power would not be put in force except 
in ease of necessity, but it was right to 
retain it. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the object of the 
Interchanging Act was connected with a 
particular department of the duties of the 
militia—namely, the suppression of insur- 
rection and rebellion within the Kingdom. 
But that duty not being required of them 
under the present Bill, he did not see there 
could be the same necessity for sending 
the English militia to Ireland. A law of 
this nature ought not to be confined to 
one portion of the United Kingdom only, 

h he would not move that it should 
be extended to either Scotland or Ireland. 
As, however, the right hon. Gentleman 
said there was not the slightest possibility 
that the power would be used, he (Mr. 
Bright) suggested that in this case the 
ok in the 42 Geo. III., which confined 


The Chancellor of the Euchequer 
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the tions of the militia to E 
and Wales, should be substituted for the 
one referred to in the clause. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I hope that 
the Government will not accede to any such 
proposal as that which has emanated from 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Man- 
chester. The militia of each island was 
originally limited in service to the island 
where it was raised; but the object of a 
militia foree not being to suppress rebel- 
lion or insurrection, but rather to defend 
the country from foreign invasion, it was 
found inconvenient to confine the English 
militia to Great Britain, and the Irish mi- 
litia to Ireland, and the Legislature there- 
fore altered that restriction of service, and 
declared that all militiamen should be liable 
to serve in any portion of the United King- 
dom to which they might be sent. So far 
from seeing a reason for the ancient re- 
striction in the fact that it is proposed by 
Government to raise the militia only in 
Great Britain, it appears to me that that 
is an additional argument why we should 
— the arrangement of the Act of 

812. The reason why any militia is re- 
quired is, that you may possibly need ad- 
ditional force, beside the troops of the line, 
to repel a foreign invasion; but in case 
of war, I cannot see that Ireland may not 
be just as likely to be invaded as England. 
Nor can I think that the fact that the Go- 
vernment does not think fit to raise a mili- 
tia at present in Ireland, should be received 
as a reason why the English militia should 
not be sent to that country. The 
ment to be deduced from that fact appears 
to me to take a totally different direction, 
and to be conclusive as to the expediency 
of reserving to ourselves the power of 
sending the English militia to Ireland, in 
ease the prospect of a foreign invasion 
should render it desirable to do so. 

Sir GEORGE PECHELL hoped that 
there would be a militia neither in Eng- 
land nor Ireland. The Government was 
certainly a little inconsistent, for in another 
place they had granted a Committee to 
investigate Captain Warner’s invention, 
which was to render it unnecessary to have 
a militia at all. He (Sir G. Pechell) thought 
there was a great deal of humbug about 
Captain Warner’s invention, but he was 
willing to let it continue if they could 
any means get rid of this Bill. It had 
been said that the only way to get rid of 
protection was to place it upon the Trea- 
sury benches; and he supposed that the 
only way to get rid of Captain Warner was 
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to allow him the Committee moved for by 
the noble Lord in the other House, 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton, by the haste with 
whieh he had risen, seemed desirous to 
prevent the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary from speaking, lest he should 
commit himself, The noble Lord seemed 
to be the big brother of the Government. 
The noble Lord exclaimed the other night 
—‘* What, would you treat the people of 
Ireland as if they were traitors ?,"" Why 
then would the noble Lord exclude that 
part of the United Kingdom from the ope- 
ration of the Bill? It was a special 
ground of complaint against the Bill, that, 
enforcing it in one portion of the Kingdom 
only, they took balloted men from that 
portion, and insisted upon their serving in 

arts of the United Kingdom to which the 

ill did not apply. That was not just 
dealing with the people of England and 
Wales, The noble Lord’s inconsistencies 
were interminable. The noble Lord said 
that Ireland was as likely to be invaded 
as England; but supposing that 60,000 
French soldiers were to land some foggy 
night at Kinsale, or Bantry Bay, or wher- 
ever else the noble Lord had fixed upon in 
the south of Ireland for that purpose, did 
the noble Lord think that the 80,000 mi- 
litiamen, who were snugly in their beds, 
or pursuing their habits of industry in 
England, could be collected and taken 
over in time to arrest the progress of the 
invaders? The noble Lord seemed to be 
able to force the Government to do any- 
thing; but he (Mr. Bright) did not wish 
him to force the Government to extend the 
militia to Scotland and Ireland. He did, 
however, hope the noble Lord would sup- 
port him in his proposition, that the oath 
should not be so constructed as to force 
men balloted in England to serve in Ire- 
land and Scotland. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he thought the 
clause necessary. If it were intended to 
employ the militia to suppress insurreetion 
or rebellion, the Bill might be objectionable 
if it proposed to send them to Ireland for 
that purpose. But it was only intended 
to send them for the defence of the coun- 
try, and to enable the Government to bring 
over the troops of the line from Ireland to 
England, in case this country should be 
invaded. Unless the necessity arose, this 
power would not be put in force, but if 
that necessity did arise, the power ought 
to be put in force, consequently the power 
ought to exist in the Bill, 
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Coroxe,. CHATTERTON would advise 
the Government to take the advice of mili- 
men upon military matters, end not to 
suffer themselves to be misled by the v. 
assertions of hon. Gentlemen op 
He trusted there would be no alteration in 
the clause. 

Mz. HUME said, this was not a mili. 
tary question at all, but whether e man 
drafted into the militia against his will, 
would be obliged to take an oath. The 
objections to the Bill were twofold: first, 
there was no necessity for the force; and, 
secondly, that it was inconsistent and im- 
proper for a moribund Parliament to take 
upon itself to establish an army of reserve. 
His main objection was to the 16th Clause, 
and if the Government would consent te 
forego the compulsory power of conscrip- 
tion which that clause gave, his opposition 
to the measure would be much mitigated, 
He believed the Government would not 
have proceeded with a Militia Bill, if the 
late Government had not introduced one, 

The CHAIRMAN : Does the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester propose any Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. BRIGHT; Yes; and my Amend- 
ment is based on the simple ground, that 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales are excluded 
from the operation of the clause now under 
consideration. [Mr. Waurore: No; not 
Wales.] Well, then, Ireland and Scot- 
land. 80,000 men were to be raised by 
the Ist of January next. If there were 
not enough of volunteers, compulsion, in 
the shape of the ballot, was to be 
to. Now, the proposal of the Government 
was, that those men so balloted for should 
be sworn to serve for five years, and they 
might be called upon to serve, not only in 
England, where they were raised, but also 
in Scotland or Ireland, to which they did 
not belong, at the disposition of the Home 
Secretary. If the whole of the United 
Kingdom were placed under the provisions 
of the measure, an argument might be 
used on the score of equality of transfer; 
and if militia were sent from England to 
Scotland or Ireland, so militia might be 
sent from Scotland and Ireland to Eng- 
land. But here there was no such reci- 
procity; and he complained that so little 

rd was paid to the liberty of the sub- 
ject, and to the wishes and feelings of the 


English people. He sig that the 
oath which was in the Militia Act 42 
Geo. III., which did not allow the mi- 


litia to go out of Great Britain, should be 
substituted for the 51 Geo. III., which 
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did. He could not see upon what princi- 
ple of justice or fairness the Government 
could ask Englishmen who were forced 
into the militia to go to Scotland or Ire- 


land. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 
-hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
promised that, if they would only confine 
their Bill to volunteers, he would vote with 
them. That hon. Member objected to the 
clause they were upon, because he said 
parties were to be forced by it to take the 
oath in question. He would find, how- 
ever, that it referred in express terms, not 
to the persons balloted for, and forced to 
take the oath, but to the volunteer. Per- 
haps, under these circumstances, the hon. 
Member would vote with the Government. 
The hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bright), again, considered that the proper 
way would be to adopt the oath of the 
42 Geo. III., instead of that of the 51 
Geo. III. But even this, the 42 Geo. III., 
applied to service throughout Great Bri- 
tain, to Scotland as well as England and 
Wales. This, he repeated, was a ques- 
tion as to what oath volunteers were to 
take; not as to what oath balloted men 
were to take—a question whether they 
would adopt the oath by which volunteers 
might be sent wherever, in the kingdom, 
they were required, or whether they would 
substitute for it that by which they might 
be sent to all parts of England and Scot- 
land, but not into Ireland. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: The Attorney 
General surely could not intend to have 
one oath for balloted men, and another for 
volunteers. The oath must surely be the 
same for both. This was a good reason 
why they shouid postpone the considera- 
tion of some of the clauses until the Com- 
mittee had decided whether the ballot 
would be adopted. He thought it was 
most unjust to impose the provisions of 
this clause he England, and not upon 
Scotland or Ireland, which were to derive 
the benefit of the force to be raised in 
England exclusively. An Irish Member 
had observed to him that Ireland was 
peculiarly a soldier-growing country, and 
if the Government wanted to raise an extra 
force, he thought it was better for them 
to employ Irishmen, who were now un- 
employed, or with bad wages, than to 
have recourse to the people of England, 
who were generally fully employed, and 
with much better wages. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, he un- 
derstood the effect of this clause was, that 
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the militia might be exercised and trained 
anywhere in England or Wales. There 
was no intention on the part of the Go- 
vernment, and he believed they would 
have no power, to take the militia, whilst 
being trained, out of England and Wales. 
But when the militia were, embodied there 
would be great disadvantage if, in case of 
necessity, the Government would not be 
able to remove the militia to any part of 
the United Kingdom. If a necessity arose 
for it, the militia would probably be em- 
bodied in Ireland as well as in England. 
If the militia were to be raised in the way 
volunteers were formerly raised—by beat 
of drum, and not by ballot—having an 
embodied militia in England and in Ire- 
land, and in that case, if a portion of the 
English militia were drafted to Ireland, 
there was no reason why a portion of the 
Irish force should not -be drafted to Eng- 
land. As to the observation of the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume), he 
begged to say this was not his (Lord J. 
Russell’s) Bill. It had been changed by 
the succeeding Administration, and he was 
in no manner responsible for it. He would 
not support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Manchester. 

Mr. MOWATT would remind the Com- 
mittee that if the militia were raised in 
England alone, the proportion would be 
5,000 out of every 1,000,000, whereas 
if the 80,000 men were extended over the 
whole United Kingdom, the rate would be 
only 3,000 in the 1,000,000. 

Viscount PALMERSTON believed 
that no Act was necessary to raise a 
militia by voluntary enlistment in Ireland. 
He knew that during the war the Irish 
militia was raised by volunteering; and he 
should rather apprehend that the Act 
being still in force, no change in the law 
was necessary there as in England. By 
the existing laws relating to England, 
balloted men would be liable to serve in 
any part of the United Kingdom, and thus 
there would likewise be no necessity for 
legislation respecting them. The object 
of the clause was merely to make ba Kg 
teers liable to the same extent of service 
as the balloted men. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I do not wish to put 
the Committee to the trouble of dividing, 
though I believe upon the constitutional 
part of the question I had the best of the 
argument. 

Clause agreed to; as was also Clause 15. 





Clause 16 (Where men cannot be raised 
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by voluntary enlistment, Her Majesty in 
Council may order a Ballot). 

Mr. CHARTERIS said, he had no 
wish to waste the time of the Committee, 
by urging general arguments against the 
Bill. As the Government had consented 
not to enforce the compulsory clauses till 
after the new Parliament had had an op- 
portunity of expressing its opinion there- 
on, they had done well ; but he thought it 
would have been still better to omit these 
clauses altogether. Their retention de- 
stroyed the popularity of the Bill, and 
might endanger its passing. But for those 
clauses it was probable the hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Hume) would not have 
opposed the measure. The ballot onght 
only to be had recourse to in cases of ex- 
treme necessity; these were not likely to 
arise, according to the admission of the 
Government themselves, who, in intro- 
ducing the measure, recommended it as 
one of voluntary enlistment; it would there- 
fore be better to make a trial of the volun- 
tary portion first. Circumstances might 
arise to make a resort to the ballot neces- 
sary; such an emergency was contem- 
plated by the 26th Clause, which autho- 
rised the foree to be raised to 120,000 
men in the event of an invasion, or immi- 
nent danger thereof. In ‘that event a 
ballot might be necessary; and if the 16th 
Clause were struck out, the 26th would 
have to be considerably altered; but this 
would involve no legal difficulty. It was 
out of no factious spirit that he begged to 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given notice, but solely from a desire to 
give greater efficiency to the measure. 

Amendment proposed in p. 6, 1. 25, to 
leave out the words ‘‘ by Ballot.” 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he thought the 
reasons which had been assigned by the 
hon. Gentleman were very strong reasons 
for retaining the words in the clause, for 
the hon, Gentleman admitted that in cer- 
tain cases it might be necessary to -have 
recourse to the ballot. The Committee 
would remember that the two objects of 
this Bill were, first to raise 80,000 men to 
co-operate in the defence of the country, 
ready to take the field, or to go into garri- 
son; and, second, to raise the men, if pos- 
sible, by voluntary enlistment, according 
to the preamble of the Bill, ‘‘ with as little 
disturbance as may be to the ordinary 
occupations of the country.” The basis 
of the Bill was volunteer enlistment, al- 
though, if volunteer enlistment failed, re- 
course must be had to the ballot, or else 
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they would not have that body of men’ 
which by the Votes of that House they had 
detleaad Se be necessary for the defence 
of the country. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Charteris) said the Government had made 
a material alteration in this clause. They 
had made no alteration which affected the 
principle of the Bill, but they said they 
would take a permissive power to raise 
men by ballot when voluntary enlistment 
failed, but not.before. It would be im 
sible to ascertain how far voluntary enlist. 
ment would answer their anticipations until 
six months had elapsed, during which time 
they would be making the experiment; 
and the insertion, therefore, of the words 
“after the 31st of December” was only 
giving in writing what the Committee had 
already heard by word of mouth from the 
Government—that they would do their 
best to raise volunteers before they put 
the ballot in force. Assuming that he was 
right in saying that the Committee had 
already provided a number of men as a 
permanent force, to be partially trained 
and drilled, and ready for service, and 
assuming that the Government must ob- 
tain them by some other way than by 
voluntary enlistment, as the Bill was now 
framed they were possessed of two induce- 
ments: first, by offering a bounty; and, 
secondly, by operating on the parishes to 
get volunteers, through fear of having the 
ballot put in force in those parishes which 
did not contribute their quota of men. 
Under these circumstances, he thought it 
important that the compulsory clauses 
should be retained. If they could obtain 
a sufficient number of men by voluntary 
enlistment, the Bill was so drawn that 
there would be no necessity to have re- 
course to the compulsory clauses; but if 
they could not, he thought, according to 
all argument, that the Government —_ 
to have compulsory powers to raise 80, 
men, which they considered, and the Com- 
mittee by its Votes considered, was the 
number necessary for the efficient defence 
of the country. 

Mr. PETO said, he believed that he 
had been more extensively engaged with 
the industrious classes of this country than 
any Member in that House, and he thought 
that the better course would be for the 
Government to postpone this question of 
the ballot, in order that they might have 
an opportunity of testing the opinion of 
the country on the subject, and of ascer- 
taining whether or not the pro system 
of voluntary enlistment would work well, 
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If it failed, then the Government might 

to the new Parliament and ask for 
the ballot. But even in that case he 
should prefer an addition to the regular 
Army, rather than a mere conscription 
under the name of the ballot. He could 
assure the Committee that the working 
men regarded the ballot with great jeal- 
ousy and dislike. They were firmly at- 
tached to their Queen and to the insti- 
tutions of the country; and he might men- 
tion that on a memorable occasion—the 
celebrated 10th of April—7,000 workmen 
in his own employ came to him and offered 
their services, which he was authorised to 
place at the disposal of the Government, 
to be used in any way thought desirable in 
the defence of the country against anarchy 
and confusion. 

Mr. EWART would also advise the 
Government to take powers to raise volun- 
teers only, If they required a greater 
force, let them add to the regular Army, 
and particularly to the artillery, which, in 

warfare, would be found the most 
important branch of the service. 
zn. W. J. FOX said, he could join his 
testimony to that of the hon. Member for 
Norwich (Mr. Peto) as to the strong feel- 
ing of the working classes against the 
compulsory clauses, to which he attributed 
the odium expressed to the measure, and 
the great obstructions offered to its pass- 
ing through the House. In conceding 
those clauses, the Government would yield 
no point, because they intended to rely 
upon the voluntary system until the end of 
the year. In the intervening period they 
had an experiment to try; and if that ex- 
ment should fail, and if the new Par- 
iament should be convinced of the neces- 
sity of such a measure, no doubt powers 
and functions would then be readily grant- 
ed by the Legislature. He contended, 
further, that by insisting now upon the 
compulsory clauses, which were to be in- 
operative until the end of the year, they 
would most materially impede and damage 
the trial they were about to make of the 
voluntary system; they would keep alive 
the feelings of opposition which had been 
excited in the country; they would sustain 
all the antipathy felt by the working 
classes; and they would extend that an- 
tipathy to those who, without the dread of 
the ballot, might be disposed to assist as 
volunteers. ‘ 

Mr. HUDSON said, that he had sup- 
ported the Bill of the Government up to 
the present time, because he believed that 

Mr. Peto 
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the volunteer force could be 
raised. But he did not think it was ne- 
cessary to arm the Government with the 
compulsory clauses which were in the Bill. 
He must say that there was one universal 
feeling amongst his constituents against 
the introduction of the ballot. He had 
voted for the Bill, not because he admitted 
the urgency of such a measure, but be- 
cause he relied on some information which 
appeared to be in the possession not only 

the late but also of the present Go- 
vernments. He should think it better to 
increase the standing Army; but, on the 
whole, he must express his hope that the 
Government would be induced to abandon 
this part of the measure. Under these 
circumstances, he should vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Charteris). 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
thought the arguments so clear, that if the 
Committee would on consider them for a 
moment, they would not hesitate to come 
to a conclusion in favour of this clause. 
The hon. Member for Haddingtonshire (Mr. 
Charteris) was not against raising a mili- 
tia; he had voted with the Government 
upon all the divisions; and had acceded, 
as the House by large majorities had ac- 
ceded, to the proposition that a force not 
exceeding 80,000 men should be raised. 
It was expected that force would be raised 
by voluntary enlistment. The reserving 
to the Government the power to raise the 
force by ballot, supposing it could not be 
raised by voluntary enlistment, was only 
@ precautionary measure. He felt, as 
strongly as his right hon. Friend the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Department, 
the extreme probability that the force 
would be raised by voluntary enlistment; 
but he put it to the Committee, having 
admitted the necessity of giving Govern- 
ment power to raise that force, and assu- 
ming the possibility of its not being raised 
by voluntary enlistment, why not give the 
Government power to complete the force 
by ballot? The hon. Member for Had- 
dingtonshire asked them to expunge these 
compulsory clauses, and defer them to the 
consideration of a new Parliament; and 
the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. W. J. 
Fox) said, if the Government did not suc- 
ceed in raising the force by voluntary en- 
listment, they would have no difficulty 
whatever in obtaining these powers from & 
sueceeding Parliament. Hon. Gentlemen 
on that side of the House had over and 
over again said nothing was so odious, 80 
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detestable to the country, as this ballot, 
which the Government to resort 
to only in the event of their uot succeed- 
ing in raising the force by voluntary en- 
listment. The Government could not, 
therefore, come to another Parliament to 
ask for the ballot, without having entirely 
failed with voluntary enlistment; they 
would come, proposing this odious detest- 
able measure, with, if he might use the 
expression, all its naked deformity, having 
nothing to substitute for it; and the hon. 
Member was sanguine enough to suppose 
that if the Government were unable to 
raise by voluntary enlistment the number 
of men which the House had conceded they 
ought to have the power to raise, in an- 
other Parliament they would obtain the 
power of raising men by ballot. He sub- 
mitted, the proposition was perfectly clear, 
that when that House had conceded to the 
Government the power to raise these men, 
and by that concession admitted they were 
necessary for the defence of the country, 
the measure would be left incomplete and 
imperfect, unless they provided for that 
contingency which not probably,- but pos- 
sibly, might arise, namely, that the Go- 
vernment might be unable to raise men by 
voluntary enlistment. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire (Mr. Charteris) 
asked the Government to postpone a power 
which they professed they did not intend to 
exercise, to the consideration of another 
Parliament ; and the answer of the Attor- 
ney General was in substance—‘ Do not 
tell me to come before a new Parliament 
for the ballot, because then I must put the 
ballot before them in its naked deformity; 
but let me take the ballot now, behind oe 
defence of a professed voluntary enlistment, 
and then, with that defence before me, I 
ean induce the present Parliament to give 
practically the coercive power of the ballot, 
though iu time of profound peace I dare 
not ask any Parliament to give it, unless 
disguised by some other propositions.” 
He submitted that was a perfectiy candid 
manner of stating the argument: of the 
Attorney General; and the speech of the 
hon. and Jearned Gentleman had raised— 
he would not say in its naked deformity— 
had raised in its true light the practical 
proposition which they were now called 
upon to concede, namely, that in time of 
profound peace they were to submit the 
Queen’s subjects to com mee conscrip- 
tion, through means of the ballot. Prac- 
tically for twenty years there had been a 
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power to raise the militia by ballot ; 
that power had been suspended, with a 
power reserved in the suspending Act for 
the Queen to call it into operation by an 


Order in Council. In case of from 
foreign invasion, that power would be exer- 
ised ; in time of no that power 


would not be exercised. 
this clause as it stood, they would enact 
this proposition : not that in time of actual 
r, or when danger was imminent, but 
in time of profound peace, as a subsidi 
means of levying 80,000 men, the Queen's 
advisers might have recourse to the ballot. 
He would ask the Committee to consider . 
what that ballot was. They were going 
virtually to levy a tax for the maintenance 
of the safety of the country, not as other 
taxes, upon the whole of ‘as Queen’s sub- 
jects impartially, but they were going to 
say to rich and poor, their names should 
all be thrown into the urn, and it should 
depend entirely upon chance which should 
be called to render this service to the 
State. He would put a case: ‘A man 
struggling for existence, who complained 
Fotis 3 of the incidence of some taxes 
because they could not be levied fairly, 
might be drawn, and if substitutes were 
as expensive as they used to be, might be 
compelled to pay 20/. or 301. There were 
many men to whom 30/. was no trifle. At 
any rate, they had no right to levy the tax 
in so partial a manner. The man might 
be a professional man, and he must either 
raise the 301. or leave his profession, the 
leaving which would be losing the means 
of existence. That was the proposition 
which the hon. Member for Haddington. 
shire resisted; and the Government could 
not say it was a vexatious or dilatory ob- 
jection, because they admitted themselves 
they should not call the ballot into opera- 
tion until after the 3lst of December, and 
although they had asked for 80,000 men, 
they had since stated that if they obtained 
40,000 by voluntary enlistment, they would 
not resort to it. At any rate, another 
Parliament must consolidate the law upon 
this subject, and they (the if ewer 
said, ‘‘ We have given you, by the Votes 
of the House, all that you ought to re- 
quire—we have enabled you to make the 
preliminary arrangements for a militia— 
we have enabled you to raise a militia by 
voluntary enlistment, but we decline by 
passing these clauses to give you the power 
to raise a militia by compulsory con 
tion in time of profound peace, not 
upon no allegation of danger, but when 
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you acknowledge that you do not mean to 
exercise that power for six months to come, 
and that there is no case of exigency to 
demand it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the Go- 
vernment would have no security that they 
could obtain the requisite number of men 
if the Committee consented to omit this 
compulsory power. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said, he did 
not believe that the omission of the com- 
pulsory clauses would deprive the Govern- 
ment of one single man before the new 
Parliament met. They themselves had 
postponed the operation of the ballot to 
the Ist of January, 1853. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had stated that even when it was 
begun to be put into operation, four months 
would elapse before he could get a single 
man; therefore, until this time next year 
they could not command a single man by 
the process of the ballot. He should not 
vote for the Amendment with a view of 
rejecting the ballot altogether, but because, 
if postponed, a consideration might be given 
to the revision as well as the consolidation 
of the law, so as to give greater facilities 
in calling out the force for active service. 
Under the Bill of the late Government the 
cost would have fallen upon the general 
taxation of the country, and not upon each 
particular county. By this Bill the ex- 
pense would be charged on the county 
rates; he did not know whether that was 
one of the new modes of taxation of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but he was inclined to think it 
would not be very popular with his sup- 
porters. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said: My impression is, that, by 
rejecting this compulsory clause, you will 
materially affect the chance of success of 
voluntary enlistment. A man will enlist 
if he sees the eventuality of the ballot in 
the distance ; and the effect of the ballot 
in districts in obtaining volunteers, is a 
very strong reason why we should retain 
this clause. I repeat that, if you reject 
this clause, the success of voluntary enlist. 
ment will be seriously affected. 


Mr. RICE said, the substitutes would 
be supplied from the same class as volun- 
teers. If those persons knew that by re- 
fusing to volunteer, fhey could force on the 
ballot, and as substitutes they could get 
201. or 301., instead of 61. as volunteers, 
they would abstain from volunteering, and 
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soon compel the Government to have re- 
course to the ballot. ; 

Mr. WAKLEY considered that the 
argument of the fear of the ballot inducing 
voluntary enlistment was valueless, because 
the Government had announced that there 
would be no ballot this year. There was 
a very strong objection to the ballot ; and 
the other day he heard of artisans in one 
shop having declared that, if drawn, they 
would rather go to gaol than serve. He 
hoped the Amendment would be carried, 
and that they would thus get rid of the 
Bill. 

Mr. GEACH, as an employer of some 
thousands of men, knew their repugnance 
to being called from their oceupation to 
serve or be trained as soldiers. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General had argued 
that they ought to have the ballot to resort 
to if voluntary enlistment failed. When 
they voted the number of men for the Army, 
they might as well vote that if they could 
not get those men for the usual bounty, 
they should foree men to enter the Army. 
He believed that there was a very strong 
feeling in the country that there was no 
necessity for a militia at all; and if any de- 
fensive measures were required, he thought 
that a large majority of the population 
would prefer an increase of the standing 
Army. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT wished to 
make an observation on the argument of 
the hon. Member for Dovor (Mr. Rice), 
with respect to the persons who he said 
would be deterred from offering themselves 
as volunteers, because they would get large 
sums by acting as substitutes. It was true 
that 201. or 301. was paid for a substitute 
at a time when 500,000 men were under 
arms, and war was actually going on; but 
it was absurd to suppose that any such 
sum would be given at present. The pro- 
bability was that no larger sum would be 
paid for a substitute than the bounty of- 
fered by the Government. With regard 
to the clause, he thought it ought to be 
retained as it stood. They must not play 
tricks with this compulsory power, which 
in circumstances of difficulty must be re- 
sorted to by the Government. The exer- 
cise of that power might be indispensable 
for manning the Navy; and if the ballot 
were struck out of the Bill, it would tend 
to weaken the power and right of the Go- 
vernment to claim the services of its citi- 
zens in times of emergency. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he had not 
joined in any opposition that appeared of a 
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factious character against Her Majesty’s 
Government during the discussions of this 
measure; but he must say that there was 
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in many Haire and especially in the city | Tyler, 
he had the honour to represent, a great 
and growing feeling against raising men 


by ballot. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
renee to be left out stand part of the 
lau 


” 
se. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 127; 
Noes 110: Majority 17. 
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Mr. HUME said, that the Government 

having succeeded in carrying this important, 

but most unpopular, part of the B 
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inconsiderable a majority, ought not to in- 
sist on retaining it. 

Mr. MITCHELL said, that on the 
bringing up of the Report, he should move 
that no substitutes be allowed, in order 
that hon. Gentlemen who were drawn by 
ballot might themselves have an oppor- 
tunity of defending the country. 

Mr. W. J. FOX then rose to move a Pro- 
viso to the clause, to the effect that no per- 
son be made liable to compulsory military 
service whose name is not on the registra- 
tion list as an elector for some borough, 
city, or county, It did not follow that be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wal- 
pole) had withdrawn the-elause respecting 
the franchise of which he some time ago 
had given notice, that therefore the prin- 
ciple therein inyolyed was to be given up. 
The right hon. Gentleman had proposed 
that we should make militiamen voters; he 
(Mr. Fox) proposed that we should make 
voters militiamen. Look at the hundreds 
and thousands of people who were, it might 
be said, without the pale of the Constitu- 
tion, and who—to use language which had 
once been used in another place—had no- 
thing to do with the laws but to obey them, 
and yet who were the equals, in many re- 
spects, of those who enjoyed the civil rights 
and privileges of the country. They were 
outlaws from our institutions; and yet they 
contributed to the resources of the State as 
well as to the supply of their own wants, 
and they ought not, in common justice, to 
be subject to such a law as this. In con- 
sidering the classes who were to be liable 
to serve in a militia, he thought that pro- 
perty, the habits, the customs; and the oc- 
cupations of the people in different parts of 
the country, and the possession of the fran- 
chise, should be taken into account, as well 
as the mere amount of population in the dif- 
ferent counties and ridings. In the Saxon 
and Norman period of their history, the 
right of bearing arms was connected with 
the privilege of citizenship. He founded 
his Motion on the plainest principles of jus- 
tice—the principle that those thousands who 
were beyond the pale of the Constitution, and 
whose civil existence was not recognised, 
should be exempted from the duty of bear- 
ing arms.- He only claimed for them the 
exemption that belonged to their proscribed 
condition. But he recommended this Mo- 


tion to the Committee on grounds of poliey 
as well as grounds of justice. Were they 
sure that this enrolment of proscribed sub- 
jects might not involye consequences of seri- 
ous and most momentous character? Lord 
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Brougham, on presenting a petition on o 
oceasion, said that it was the petition of 
100,000 men capable of bearing arms, an 
he laid great stress on the last words. Th 
might, when this militia force was enrolled, 
have a petition from men not merely 

ble of bearing arms, but actually trained to 
arms, and perhaps in the possession of arms. 
They should not forget the lesson of the Irish 
Volunteers in 1782. It was an instructive 
page of Irish history, In 1803 there was 
a militia raised in that country, and forth- 
with two outbreaks occurred—one in Dub- 
lin, under Emmett, and the other in Ulster. 
These were the effects of training people to 
the use of arms. The effect of this mea- 
sure would be to alter the habits and cha- 
racter of the people. When. the feelings 
of the people of England were excited, they 
had recourse to the natural arm of defence, 
or at most they restored to the brickbat 
and the bludgeon; but in Franee, where the 
people were trained to arms, they shoulder- 
ed the musket and erected barricades, The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer desiderated a more military 
spirit; but if they proceeded to accustom 
the people of these realms to military no- 
tions, might they not apprehend that the 
popular ebullitions of this country might 
gradually assume much more of the cha- 
raeter of those of a neighbouring country # 
But there was no indisposition on the part 
of the people of Great Britain to defend 
their country. Were there any appearance 
of danger, there would be no need of the 
ballot; the people would come forward as 
one man. Now, there was in this country 
a considerable and growing body of per- 
sons who objected conscientious|y, on deep- 
seated religious grounds, to military ser- 
vice. The operation of the Bill would be 
to them one of obvious and atrocious hard- 
ship. In many, if not in all, the American 
States immunity was granted to this class 
of persons. They had been repeatedly re- 
cognised in the legislation of that House, 
and were not a body who would be treated 
lightly.. It was easy to cut jokes at their 
expense ; very small wits could do that. 
But from the earliest periods of Christian 
history there were to be found traces of 
those who on principle, and in devout obe- 
dience, as they believed, to the commands 
of Him whose name they bore, had objected 
to military service. While the right of 
private judgment could be exercised, there 
would be persons holding what were called 
** peace principles,” and their numbers were 
not so large but that Parliament could af, 
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ford to treat them with generosity; and the 
Previso whieh he had pre ve 

an opportunity, by submitting to the penalty 
of disfranchisement, of preserving the in- 
tegrity of their eansciences, A short time 
aga he was delighted to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman who was now the leader of the 
House of Commons. express his regret that 
the Reform Bill had not led to the politieal 
enfranchisement of the working classes, 
Now, let the right hon, Gentleman unite 
this compulsory measure with emancipa- 
tion; let him at onee confer the franchise; 
let him and his Colleagues recognise as 
amongst the most sacred rights of labour 
that a man ought not to be taken away 
from his daily oceupations by the fiat of a 
bedy in which he had no voige, and which 
ealled upon him for the duties, without giv- 
ing him the rights, of a citizen, 

Mr, WALPOLE said, the two grounds 
upon which the hon. Gentleman put forward 
the Proviso which he had proposed, seemed 
to be these; first, that everybody who was 
compelled to serve should have all the 
rights of citizenship conferred upon him; 
and, secondly, that many persons who en- 
tertained gonscientious scruples against 
military service under any circumstances, 
and who came under the operation of this 
Bill, would, by having to pay the penalty 
of disqualification in the event of their not 
serving, thereby contribute all they ought 
to do towards the force which was about 
to be raised. With regard to the first of 
these questions, namely, whether the rights 
of citizenship should always attach upon 
those who were called on to serve, that 
was evidently a much larger question than 
could be discussed now, It must be dis- 
cussed as part of a great measure; the 
Committee must consider how far it would 
be applicable to other services, and whe- 
ther the mere fact of serving in a force 
should entitle a man to vote for a county 
or borough, But the way in which the 
hon, Gentleman had framed his Proviso, 
put it out of the question for the Commit- 
tee to adopt it in its present form; it could 
only be adopted in the way to which he 
(Mr. Walpole) had referred, as part of a 
general measure for extending the fran- 
chise. The operation of the Proviso would 
be to narrow the basis out of which the 
ballot would be drawn, and to throw upon 
a minority the whole burden of serving, to 
the exclusion of the great bulk of the 
ple of this country from the service, This 
was so serious an objection that he thought 
the arguments of the hon. Gentleman 
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eould hardly have much influence on the 
Committee, As to those persons who were 
said by the hon. Member to entertain con- 
scientious scruples against the Bill, there 
was a much graver question mooted by 
him in that observation than could be set. 
tled by such a Proviso as this, because, if 
the objection were good for anything, it 
would amount to this, that any person who 
had an objection was entitled to say, ‘I 
will not contribute to the militia service 
either by personal enlistment or by paying 
any taxes which go to defray the charge 
of that service.”’ The objection was i 
ly applicable in both eases. No person 
would say, ‘‘] have a conscientious scruple 
against serving in the army or militia,” 
who would not say, at the same time, ‘ I 
have a conscientious scruple against apply- 
ing any part of my fortune or my means 
to enable people to do that which I think 
is contrary to right principles,” The 
question, therefore, which the hon. Gentle- 
man had raised was so much larger, tak- 
ing it in either point of view, than could 
be disposed of by such a Proviso, that the 
Committee, he thought, would not deem it 
right to adopt it in the manner in which it- 
had been pro ; 

Mr. MOWATT said, he was not sur- 
prised at the great anxiety of the Govern- 
ment to shuffle through this Bill in any way 
they possibly could, for he put it to their 
common sense whether the measure did 
not seem to them more absurd, more pre- 
posterous, and more wretchedly contrived, 
each minute. He had heard the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary say 
that he did not want the riff-raff to serve; 
but when you called upon a man to aban- 
don his home and his family to stand for- 
ward in defence of his country, it was rea- 
sonable that you should see he had some- 
thing to which his heart was attached, and 
which would bind him the more strongly 
to the national institutions. The Bill was 
professedly on account of the danger to be 
apprehended from a foreign Power; but 
had it never occurred to the right hon, 
Gentlemen opposite that the foreign Power 
which they so much dreaded was watching 
the progress of the measure through the 
House of Commons? What, he would 
ask, must be the conclusion at which that 
Power would arrive when it looked at the 
efforts made in order to raise a force of 
50,000 men for one year only—when it 
saw that the English Parliament was afraid 
to trust the Irish people, whom they had se 
sadly misgoverned, with arms for the der. 
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fence of their native soil? He would put 
it to the Government, was not that fact 
alone a reproach to them? He thought 
that Bill was not put forward without some 
grounds; but he should like to hear it ex- 
plained why Ireland and why Scotland 
were not included? Did they distrust the 
people of Scotland as much as they dis- 
trusted the people of Ireland? It ought 
to be made known from one end of Scot- 
land to the other, that she was placed in 
the same category with misgoverned Ire- | 
land. Supposing the Government suc- 
ceeded in cairying their Bill in its full in- 
tegrity, what would they gain by it? Only 
a force consisting of 50,000 of the lowest 
class, the most wretched of our population, 
and that only for one year. Now, he 
would ask, was it worth their while for 
such a trumpery measure to create such 
a lasting prejudice against all future Mi- 
litia Bills? The very fact of a man en- 
listing in such a force would of itself prove 





he belonged to the dangerous classes of 
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a Member of that House. The hon. Gen- 
tleman’s declaration, that the measure was 
odious to the country, was not a question 
into which he would enter—he would leave 
that to be decided between the hon. Gen- 
tleman and his constituents. But when it 
had been distinctly declared both by the 
late and the present Governments that 
such a precautionary measure was neces- 
sary for the welfare of the country, he 
would ask upon what principle of common 
sense it could be designated by the hon. 
Gentleman as an odious, abominable, and 
disgraceful measure? He would apply 
himself to other remarks of the hon. Gen. 
tleman. When the hon. Gentleman insinu- 
ated that Her Majesty was afraid to con- 
fide arms to the Irish people, he (The 0’Gor- 
man Mahon)would say decidedly that, if Her 
Majesty were under such an impression, 
She laboured under a misinformation very 
similar to that evinced by the hon. Gentle- 
man himself; and most assuredly the Eng- 
glish people did the people of Ireland a 


the community; for they appealed, not to | gross injustice, if they believed there was 
the sound part of the population—they | a man amongst them who would not defend 
appealed, not to the men enjoying citizen-| her shores against a foe. He solemnly 
ship, but to the lowest rabble, who had no | declared that such a supposition would be 
stake in the country. The whole thing | totally unfounded, notwithstanding their 
was a bundle of absurdities, based on a/ difference on various subjects of legislation 
false assumption, and conducted thoughout | —notwithstanding the passing of that vi- 
with a want of ability which was absolutely cious measure which was supported both by 
disgraceful, not only to the Government, | thelate and the present Government, the Ee- 
but to that House. He regretted that night | clesiastical Titles Bill—a measure brought 
after night he was compelled to take a part | in by the late Government because a gen- 
in discussing such oceans of balderdash. | tleman arrived from Rome with a red hat, 
Supposing the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. | red stockings, and red appurtenances, in 
Walpole) sincere in saying that the real ob- | order, as it was alleged, to deprive Her 
ject of the Government was to obtain a re-| Majesty of all sovereignty in this land. 
spectable class of men to serve in this mi-| He utterly repudiated the insinuations 
litia—a class that could be depended upon | thrown out against the Irish people, and 
in the event of an emergency, he was called on the Committee to assist the Go- 
bound to reconsider the proposal made by | vernment, in supporting a measure which 
the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Fox). | had been declared to be necessary for the 
He (Mr. Mowatt) repeated that some al- | common weal. 
teration in our military provision for the| Mr. MOWATT begged to explain. He 
defence of the country was necessary; | had not alluded in any observations he had 
and, therefore, it was that he was anxious | made to Her Majesty— [The O’Gorman 
the feeling of the country should not be set | Manon: No; Her Majesty’s Government. } 
to sleep by so paltry a measure, by such a| He was satisfied that the hon. Gentleman 
string of trumpery nonsense as this. and the Committee understood him to refer 
The O’GORMAN MAHON protested, | to the Government, but he would take this 
as an Irish representative, against some of | opportunity of saying that the anger of 
the remarks which had fallen from the | the hon. Gentleman should be directed not 
hon. Gentleman who had last addressed the against him, but against right hon. Gentle- 








Committee. The hon. Gentleman had re- 
peated the unfair and unworthy declara- 
tions made by anonymous correspondents in 
journals of a low character, which, however, 
received some sanction when reiterated by 


Mr. Mowatt 


men opposite, for he had merely invited them 
to explain why the Bill had not been exten- 
ded to Ireland, although he had certainly 
put it hypothetically that the Government 
were afraid to intrust the Irish people with 
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arms. The hon. Gentleman had ridiculed 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, al sup- 


ported by the late and the present Govern- 
ment; and yet in the same breath he called 
on the Committee to sanction the present 
measure, for the simple reason that the 
late Government had brought in the Bill, 
and it had been carried on by their succes- 
sors in office. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the hon, Member for Falmouth (Mr. 
Mowatt) had stated that the Government 
was anxious to shuffle through this Bill; if 
so, they were grievously disappointed, for 
every endeavour had been made, and by 
none more than by the hon. Gentleman 
himself, to prevent the clauses passing 
through Committee. The hon. Gentleman 
rose to speak to the Proviso of the hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Fox); but a very 
small part indeed of his speech was applied 
to that Proviso, and at last some of his ob- 
servations had raised the ire of the hon. 
Member for Ennis (The 0’Gorman Mahon), 
who chose to grapple with the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Mowatt) stated that this Bill was a 
string of trumpery nonsense; but as every 
clause had been carried by large majori- 
ties, the hon. Gentleman’s observation was 
at least a reflection on the majority of that 
House. The hon. Gentleman had said he 
was ‘‘ ashamed to be found night after 
night discussing such oceans of balderdash.”’ 
Now the course which the hon. Gentleman 
should take was obvious—he should show 
his sense by retiring. He (the Attorney 
General) objected to the Proviso on one 
broad ground, that it made the most invi- 
dious distinctions between different classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. He considered 
that every subject of the Crown was deeply 
interested in the defence of the country; 
but by the Proviso, the hon. Member for 
Oldham raised the inference, that only 
those who voted for Members of Parlia- 
ment were interested in the defence of the 
nation, and, therefore, that they alone 
ought to be compelled to take up arms. 
He would take it for granted that those 
who enjoyed the franchise were not the 
least respectable of the community, The 
hon. Member for Falmouth said, ‘ You 
will have the lowest class, the vagabonds, 
by this system of voluntary enlistment;”’ 
and then the hon. Gentleman, by his Pro- 
viso, proposed that when this force of 
‘* vagabonds” was obtained, the Govern- 
ment should take the respectable classes 
of the community, and compel them to 
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serve with ‘a vagabond foree.” He 
thought some misapprehension existed in 
that House as to the rights enjoyed by the 
le of the country. There were two 
inds of rights—civil and political; but 
though only a proportion of the people en- 
fre ¢ political rights, all Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects possessed civil rights, and all there- 
fore were interested in those rights and the 
country in which they enjoyed them. By 
adopting the Proviso, therefore, they would 
narrow the base from which they would 
select the defenders of the country, and for 
that reason alone he would object to it. 
The hon. Gentleman had stated, and truly 
stated, that many persons had a conscien- 
tious objection to war—even to defensive 
war; but he could not see how the Proviso 
would obviate the objection. 

Mr. W. J. FOX rose to explain. The 
object of the Proviso was, that persons en- 
joying the franchise, and having a consci- 
entious objection to war, might take their 
names off the registration list, and thus 
prevent the necessity of serving. — 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL, under- 
standing the hon. Gentleman’s object, must 
say that he did not think it desirable or 
reasonable that persons should be allowed 
to escape from service in that or any other 
way. Many persons, for instance, had a 
conscientious objection to paying public 
taxes; and a thousand other conscientious 
objections might be taken to the perform- 
ance of the duties of the subject, so that if 
such a principle as was involved by the 
Proviso were sanctioned, they would fritter 
away every obligation which a man ineur- 
red when he became a member of a com- 
munity. He would submit to the Commit- 
tee that the Proviso ought not to be allow- 
ed to stand. 

Mr. HUME said, he was unwilling to 
excuse any man from the performance of a 

ublic duty, and therefore he would not 
imit the ballot to those who enjoyed the 
suffrage. He would recomend the hon. 
Member (Mr. Fox) to withdraw his Mo- 
tion, and to substitute for it a Proviso to 
the effect that every person drawn by the 
ballot should be entitled to have his name 
registered in the list of voters for the town 
or county in which he resided. With re- 
spect to the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ennis (The 0’Gorman Mahon), he 
must remind him that the noble Lord the 
Member for London (Lord J. Russell), was 
so far from thinking this Bill neces 
that he actually voted against it; and if 
the hon. Member was such a follower of 
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the noble Lord as he professed to be, he 
would vote against it too. He would ad- 
visé the hon. Member to trust more than 
he was ifclined to do to those who, like 
himself (Mr. Htime), had voted against 
the Eeclesiastical Titles Bill, and to be- 
lievé that there was no more need for the 
Militia Bill than there was for that other 
meastire which the hon. Member had so 
properly and so justly condemned. 

he O’GORMAN MAHON said, he 
must defend himself from the charge of in- 
consistency made against him by the hon. 
Member for Montrose. It did not follow 
that he (The O’Gormai Mahon) was bound 
to be inconsistent, becuse the noble Lord 
the Member for London, lately at the head 
of the Government, had come down one 
night, and proposed a measure, which he 
voted against a few nights afterwards. The 
charge of inconsistency which the hon. 
Member for Montrose had made, came 
very badly from hith as the Solon of the 
Opposition benches, because he and his 
friends had for a whole series of years been 
living illustrations of thé most consistent 
inconsistency. 

Mr. PACKE said, in the earlier part of 
the evening hon. Gentlemen opposite in- 
veighed against the ballot, because of its 
harshness; but this proposition of the hon. 
Member for Oldham would increase that 
harshiiess tenfold, as it would limit it not 
to those wlio were now on the register— 
limited though they were as coinpared with 
the general population—but the hon. Mem- 
ber proposed to allow any élector who had 
a réligious scruple to serve in the militia to 
escape by merely dropping his name from 
the register. He wondered how any hon. 
Gentleman who voted for this burden to be 
put upon the constituents, would afterwards 
face his own. 

Mr. BUCK said, the Committee would 
fall into a great absurdity if it consented 
to the Proviso of the hon. Member for 
Oldham. The Committee had already 
agreed to adopt the ballot, but the Proviso 
of the hon. Member for Oldham would 
make that principle more harsh in its 
operation. How could the hor. Member 
go to his constituency after he had endea- 
voured to make the ballot more oppressive 
than it otherwise would be? The hon. 
Member wished to give those on the regis- 
try who objected to serve an mae 
of withdrawing, and, therefore, he would 
limit the number of those who wete to be 
drawn by ballot. 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, tie cotild not ac: 


Mr. Hume 
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cede to the proposition of the hon, Meni- 
ber for Montrose, because although he cer- 
tainly desired the extension of the suffrage, 
he could not advocate its connexion with 
such a qualification as this p d amend- 


-ed Proviso would Greate, The argunietit 


against his provisd was, that it would make 
a broad demarcation between differetit 
classes of the people—the enfranchised and 
the defranchised, and that it would narrow 
the base from which this militia fores 
was to be provided. As to the line of 
demarcation he would only say that he did 
not propose it} he found it so; and he wanted 
to bridge it over. As to narrowing thé 
basis, he would observe that the ballot was 
not to come into operation until some tine 
next year. After the opinions expressed 
by those froni whom he had —— stip- 
port, he should not press his Proviso, but 
begged leave to withdraw it. 

n. MILNER GIBSON wished to kiow 
whether the Government would lay upoti 
the table of the House & list of the ex- 
emptions, that the Committee might havé 
an opportunity of examining them. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the Govern- 
ment had carefully considered the subject, 
and he would at once afford the informia- 
tion required. The exemptions were to be 
as follows:—I1st, Peers of Parliaménts 2nd, 
persons serving in othet foreés of the 
Crown; 3rd, officers 6n half-pay; 4th, 
commissioned officers who had served fout 
years in the militia; 5th, tesident Members 
of either University; 6th, clergymen; 7th, 
persons licensed to teach in sepafaté con- 
gtegations; 8th, constables and peate offi- 
cers; 9th, articled clerks and apprentices; 
10th, seamén and seafaring men; 11th, 
persons employed in Her Majesty’s dock- 
yards, &c.; 12th, persons free of the Com: 

any of Watermén; 13th, any poor mati 
faving imére than dne child born in wed 
lock. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON could fot see 
why Peers should be exempted, or allowed 
to escape the payment for a substitute. 
The duties of the other Hotise were not 86 
severe as those required from Members of 
that House. He thought that the Peers 
ought not to be exempt, and he should 
take the sense of the Committee upon the 
subject. The right hon. Gentleman's list 
began with Peers, and ended with pe Jers. 
What did le meati by a poor man ? at 
was thie degtee of poverty required? {Sit 
C. Burret: A day labourer.] Then a 
day labouret was the poor man, and all 
day labourers who had one child bor it 
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wedlock were to be exempted. Then, as 
to the Watermen’s Company; why, the 
watermen were almost extinguished by the 
steamers, and the exemption should be 
applicable to engineers and stokers. The 
Government was legislating in the spirit 
of the days of George III. There ought 
to be an opportunity given by which the 
question of exemptions should be submitted 
to the House, and the sense of the House 
taken on it, Then, again, with regard to 
resident Members of the Universities— 
why should they be exempted? Could 
not they purchase substitutes? Did the 
exemption apply to all Universities? In 
order to give the Committee an opportunity 
of expressing an opinion on this subject, 
he would suggest that the riglit hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment should move to repeal the ex- 
empting clauses of 42 Geo, III., and bring 
up a clause containing such exemptions as 
the Government thought ought at present 
to exist. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that if any hon. 
Member thought that exemptions should 
be added to or taken away from those now 
proposed, it was of course in his power to 
move a Proviso to that effect, and take 
the sense of the Committee upon it. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he must coniplain 
of the mode in which the Bill was man- 
aged by the Government. It was said 
that an opportunity of discussing the ques- 
tion of exemptions might be taken by any 
Member moving a clause or a proviso, and 
no doubt they were at liberty to do 80; 
but the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary would admit that any one who 
wished to discuss the Bill fairly, was placed 
in a position of extreme diftculty y the 
eourse taken by the Government; and he 
was sure that if the right hon. Gentleman 
was on that side of the House, they would 
hear him, as a lawyer, enter on a disserta- 
tion to show how impossible it would be 
for militiamen to understand this Bill, 
taken in connexion with other Acts of 
Parliament, and that even the law officers 
of the Crown were unable to reconcile 
them. His right hon. Friend (Mr. M. 
Gibson) objected to some of the exemp- 
tions; and if those objections were valid 
ones, the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary ought to bring up a clause to 
meet them, He would be a bold man who 


would say that Peers should be exempted, 
and not Members of the House of Com- 
mons; hé would be a bold man who would 
say that clergymen and ministers of freli- 
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gion should be exempted, and fot school- 
masters; that watermen and doe la- 
bourers, and seafaring men, an 
officers, and members of the Universities, 
should be exempted, and not medical men. 
If there was any class that had a claim on 
the generous forbearance of that House, it 
was that of medical men. He (Mr. Bright) 
should like to know if the exemptions of 
members of Universities applied only to 
Oxford and Cambridge. Why was the 
University of London not éxempted? He 
asked the right hon. Gentleman if he 
would consent to bring up a clause, show- 
ing that he was prepared to reconsider the 
question of exemptions, leaving out those 
which could not be defended, and adding 
such as the Committee would consent to, 
for he (Mr. Bright) did not think there 
should be no exemptions, though those 
which at present existed certainly required 
correction. 

Mr. WALPOLE considered that it 
would be the best course for any Géntle- 
man who wished to make any exemptions, 
to move a clause containing such exemp- 
tions. He would not say that the Go- 
vernment would not consider the present 
exemptions, although he thought good 
reasons could be given for them. 

CotoneL THOMPSON said, there ought 
to be an exemption for the Society of 
Friends; and he should be glad to see the 
Government have the credit of it. They 
were not a ntimerous nor an increasing 
body; and if the Government would con- 
sider the interest of their own measure, 
they would perceive that the effect of 
leaving room for a charge of religious per- 
secution in the case of so respected and 
populat a body, was tenfold greater in one 
direction, than anything that could be 
gained by annoying them in the other. 

Mr. FOX said, he would withdraw his 
Proviso. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY rose to 
move another Proviso, that no married 
man should be liable to the ballot, and no 
unmarried, except between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-five. In support of 
his Motion he woiild state that it appeared 
by the last census there were 8,753,000 
imales in England and Wales alone. Of 
these there were 800,000 between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-five, and de- 
ducting the married men, there would still 
remain 600,000 liable to serve. He men- 
tioned this to show that they would, even 
if they agreed to his Motion, still have a 
latge class to draw from, It Was of 1d 
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use disguising the fact that the ballot was 
exceedingly unpopular in the various towns 
throughout the country, and the reason 
was that married men were liable to be 
drawn. As the Committee had acceded 
in favour of the ballot, he saw no reason 
why the class whose claims he advocated 
should not be exempted, and he thought 
that county Members particularly should 
support his Lag rsa because in the 
event of a man being drawn, the expense 
of maintaining his wife and family would 
in all probability be thrown upon the land. 
He trusted that the Committee would 
sanction the Proviso which he now begged 
to move. 

Amendment proposed, to add at the end 
of the Clause the words ‘‘ Provided always, 
that no married man shall be drawn by 
Ballot.” 

Mr. HENLEY said, the hon. Member 
ought to have come down prepared with 
some statement to show to what extent 
the area of choice wonld be limited by the 
adoption of his Proviso; because unless 
some data were given, it would be impos- 
sible for the Committee to come to a deci- 
sion without running the risk of so nar- 
rowing the field of choice, as to throw a 
burden upon a small number of persons. 
A man with more than one child was ex- 
empted on the principle that a heavy 
burden might otherwise be thrown on the 
parish. He should feel it his duty to 
— the Proviso of the hon. Member. 

R. WAKLEY said, it was now when 
the exemptions came to be discussed, that 
they saw the odious character of this mea- 
sure. He, for one, entirely disapproved of 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Evesham (Sir H. Willoughby). He thought, 
if there was to be a ballot, there should 
be no exemptions at all, whether of Peer 
or poor man. Many a man who was called 
poor was a richer man than a Peer; for, if 
@ poor man lived within his means, he was 
a richer man than a Peer who did not live 
within his means, but squandered them. 
But why should they inflict this penalty 
upon a poor man atall? Why did many 
men refrain from marriage but from mo- 
tives of prudence—and he (Mr. Wakley) 
said that they were entitled to great credit 
for their discretion—and the Committee 
was now going to offer a premium upon 
imprudent marriages; for he believed, if 
this proposal were to.be adopted, it would 
lead to the formation of an enormous 
number of imprudent marriages, which 
would end in nothing but misery. He 


Sir H. Willoughby 
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could not see that a single benefit would 
be derived from the Amendment. They 
would come by and by to the general ques- 
tion of exemptions; and if there were to 
be any exemptions at all, he would put 
in his claim for the exemption of the me- 
dical profession. 

Sm GEORGE STRICKLAND said, 
he was old enough to remember somethin 
of the ballot, and he was quite certain, if 
hon. Members referred back to the heart- 
rending scenes which attended it, they 
would not be surprised if the alarm of the 
country was ten times greater now than it 
is. He was inclined to join the hon. 
Baronet (Sir H. Willoughby) in exempting 
married men, if there was to be any ex- 
emption at all; but, to render the measure 
just, it ought to fall upon the Peer as well 
as the poor man. But, with the firm con- 
viction that the more the Bill was dis- 
cussed and known, the more it would be 
seen to be a measure totally uncalled for, 
he trusted it would be yet prevented from 
passing. 

Mr. PETO said, he must earnestly im- 
press upon the minds of the Government, 
that though the Committee had by a late 
vote come to the decision that it had not 
sufficient confidence in voluntary enrol- 
ment, it would be well to consider if the 
country would not prefer the augmentation 
of the standing Army. That would be 
but a larger payment for the protection— 
if that was necessary—of our property. 
The fact of two Governments having 
deemed it necessary to bring a precaution- 
ary measure before the House, was a suffici- 
ent reason for its being considered of im- 
portance; but he said, let the House give 
the Government the power to augment the 
standing Army if necessary. He could 
assure the Committee that the industrial 
classes felt deeply upon this question— 
they viewed it with feelings which few had 
an idea of. He could assure the Govern- 
ment it was with no party feeling he made 
this suggestion; but he thought, if the 
country was not satisfied with this mea- 
sure, the Committee would do well to con- 
sider his suggestion. 

Mr. G. SANDARS said, the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Wakley) had 
stated that he was against all exemptions. 
He himself (Mr. Sandars) had a strong 
objection to the compulsory clauses, and 
for that reason he had voted against them. 
But it had been stated that this measure 
was extremely unpopular; now, if hon. 
Gentlemen looked to the division lists, 
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they would find that only one of the. hon, 
Members for Liverpool voted against the 
second reading; the same might be said 
of Leeds, Birmingham, and other places, 
and also of the City of London. He re- 
gretted Government had found it neces- 
sary to introduce the compulsory clauses; 
but he would support the Amendment of 
the hon. Baronet (Sir H. Willoughby). 

* Mr. MOWATT thonght it well that the 
Government should attempt to modify the 
hardships of the measure as much as they 
could. As the number of men required for 
the. first year would be only 50,000, and 
they hoped to get the greater proportion 
by voluntary enrolment, he thought there 
was not much cause to apprehend that by 
limiting the ballot to unmarried men, there 
would be any difficulty in obtaining the 
number of men that would be required. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Wak- 
ley) said the object should be to make 
the exigencies of the Bill equable upon 
all parties; but was it doing so to treat 
the unmarried man without incumbrance, 
as the man with a wife and half-a-dozen 
children ? 

Mr. EWART said, he was convinced 
the common sense of the country was 
against the measure entirely. He objected 
generally to exemptions; but the Govern- 
ment, by their measure, introduced the 
question of exemptions, and one of them 
was the case of a poor man having more 
than one child. The proposed proviso, 
therefore, in one respect, approximated 
very nearly to what was the law under the 
Militia Act, and he should give it his sup- 
port. Let the Government go to the 
country on the volunteer principle, and not 
have recourse to a conscript system, bor- 
rowed from the example of France. They 
had the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Hudson), and the hon. Member for Wake- 
field (Mr. G. Sandars), rising on the other 
side, and stating they were against the 
compulsory clauses; but reason brought 
them back to the same conclusion, that 
the best way of mecting the difficulty was 
by increasing our standing Army. If that 
great man who now swayed the destinies 
of France—great on account of his ele- 
vated position, if from nothing else—could 
hear their debates on this subject, he would 
consider it the most ridiculous exhibition 
ever made by legislators. They ought to 
have a real force, not a paper force, like 
that by which this Bill pretended to legis- 
late for the country. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY, in reply 
to the remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
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(Mr. Henley), said, that of the 8,753,000 
males in England and Wales, there were 
about 1,600,600 between the ages of twent 
and twenty-five, and deducting one-fo 

of that number as married men, an ample 
margin would be left from which to obtain 
the requisite number of men. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had the greatest respect 
for the hon. Member for Evesham (Sir H. 
Willoughby), but considered the principle 
which he had enforced to be of the most 
vicious character. There was nothing in 
our legislation on all points which ought 
to be avoided more than the system of ex- 
emptions. In the system of taxation, it 
was productive of the greatest possible 
evils. The principle which ought to be 
acted upon was not to increase exemptions. 
Under no cireumstances ought such a pro- 
cedure to be sanctioned. If the exemp- 
tions which now existed by law were not 
adapted to the present times, irrespective 
of the objection to all exemptions, the 
Committee would be able to deal with 
them ; but the Committee were now asked 
to increase the list of exemptions, and 
thereby diminish the area of service. He 
certainly should oppose the proviso, first 
because it would tend to diminish the area 
of service, but principally and chiefly be- 
cause he was opposed to the system of 
exemptions. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he was 
glad to hear the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that he was opposed to 
all exemptions, and trusted that many of 
them would be done away with. If it was 
thought desirable to relieve married men, 
it would be better to diminish the age at 
which they were to be made liable, than 
to exempt them altogether. 

Mr. MOWATT said, the observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with regard to exemp- 
tions were strangely misapplied. In the 
first place, Ireland was exempted; then 
came Scotland; and then the great bulk 
of the population were exempted. Light 
or ten classes of exemptions were put for- 
ward, and yet, when a practical proposi- 
tion was made for giving relief without in- 
terfering with the operation of the Bill, 
the right hon. Gentleman said if there was 
one thing more than another to which he 
was disposed to take exception, it was the 
system of exemptions. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 53; 
Noes, 159: Majority, 106. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he would 
now bring forward the Amendment of 
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which he had given notice, for the ex- 
emption of schoolmasters and teachers in 
schools. 

Amendmént proposed— 

“To add to the end of the Clause, the words; 
‘Provided, that no person carrying on the occu- 
pation of Schoolmaster or Teacher in any School 
of other place of instruction for a livelihood, shall 
be liable to serve in the Militia raised under this 
Act.’” 


Mr. WALPOLE said, the exemptions 
had better come at the end of Clause 18; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman would 
to that, he would then state what 
his yiews were respecting it. 

Mz. MILNER GIBSON said, if the 
right hon. Gentleman would submit the 
list of all the exemptions he proposed, so 
that they might have an opportunity of 
considering them, and pe ts any addi- 
tions should be made to them, he would 
agree to the proposal, otherwise he could 
not see but that this was the proper time 
to press this proviso. 
 Lorp SEYMOUR wished to know whe- 
ther there was to be a distinct class of 
exemptions. 

Mr. WALPOLE replied that the ex- 
emptions would be the same as in the 42 
Geo. III. 

Lozrpj SEYMOUR said, all exemptions 
were in the nature of compromises. They 
had heard a great deal from the head of 
the Government about compromises, that 
it was the principle of pit government. 
Were they to have any compromise here ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, they proposed exactly the 
same exemptions as in the Act of 42 
Geo. III., but further exemptions were 
proposed, and in referenee to that he said 
as a general principle he was opposed to 
exemptions, and should oppose increasing 
them; and when a fair opportunity occurred 
for discussion, the Government were not 
indisposed to consider the exemptions in 
the Act revived by the present Bill, and 
if any objections could be raised to the 
objections therein contained, they would 
consider them. He gave in his full ad- 
hesion to the principle of eompromises, 
and he was quite convinced that, without 
that principle, nothing ever would be car- 
ried in the House of Commons. 

. Mr. BRIGHT thought his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. M. Gibson) was perfeetly right 
in proposing this Proviso now. The ex- 
émptions came after the ballot clause 
in the 42 Geo, IIL, and it was right 
that they should come after that clause 
now. If they determined not to exempt 
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Members of the House of Cominons, he 
did not see why they should exempt Peers, 
Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” ; 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 86; 
Noes 164: Majority 78. 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he had 
now another Proviso to bring forward. 
Amendment proposed— 


“To add at the end of the Clause the words; 
* Provided, that no Peer of the Realm shall 
exempt from serving in the Militia to be rai 
under this Act, anything in the first recited Act 
or in any other Act to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.’ ” 


The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the exemptions Picea 
by the Government were all of ancient 
date, and had not been proposed without 
much consideration. That Pein so, he 
could not assent to the crude and off-hand 

ropositions now made by the right hon. 
Member for Manchester. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he should support 
the Proviso, Surely it could not be any 
indignity to the House of Peers to be put 
upon the same footing with the Members 
of this House? He should like to see any 
hon. Gentleman who would stand up and 
contend that the Peers were invested with 
such a sanctity and dignity of position that 
they ought to be excluded from the burden 
which they were about to lay upon a large 
class of the people, and upon the Members 
of that House. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer talked 
about the crude way in which the Proviso 
had been brought before them; but no- 
thing could be more crude than the man- 
ner in which the Bill itself had been pre- 
pared. They had got a hundred clauses 
in the Bill before them, and many of them 
contained most objectionable provisions. 
He trusted that House would have spirit 
enough to assert its own privileges, 

The CHANCELLOR of rae EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Member for Manchester 
very much misconceives my observation, 
When I objected to a matter of this kind 
being brought forward in a crude manner, 
I meant to say that I objected to such 4 
question being brought forward without 
giving fair notice. The question has cer- 
tainly given rise to.a debate, without the 
slightest notiee to the Committee of the 
hon. Gentleman’s intention of bringing 
forward the proposition, As to thé ob- 
servation of the hon. Gentleman, the ad 
captandum observation he has made, as to 
Members of this House being entitled to 
the same privileges as those of the other 
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Housé, I would beg to remind him that 
the matter does not arise in the shape of 
& question of privilege between the two 
Housés. The exemption is intidental to 
the Peet’ unconnected with Parliatient in 
thé sathe way that a Peer is exempted 
froth sétving on a jury, while Members of 
this Howse are not exempted from serving 
as jurors—except while Parliament is sit- 
ting. This is a question on which the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to have giver 
fair notice, atid he has given no fiotiee 
whatsoever, He and his Friends have 
loaded the paper with different Amend- 
ments, but he has given no notice of the 
Amétidment of this subject, which has 
nothing to do, in my opinion, with the 
Clatise now before the Committee. 

Mk. MILNER GIBSON said, he should 
he sorty to take any pefson by surprise; 
bat he had three or fotir times made an 
appeal to the right hon. Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to submit to the 
Housé the list of exemptions he would 
support, ii order that the sense of the 
House should be taken on each separate 
exception. The right hon. Gefitleman had 
told him that he would not do that; that 
it was for him (Mr. Mf. Gibson), or any 
person who wished to do so, to move Pro- 
visos with a view to objecting to any ex- 
emptions which the right hon. Gentleman 
might propose, or to propose any exem 
tions they might think it necessary to add; 
and he (Mr. M. Gibson) was now taking the 
course Which had been suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department hiniself. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to exempt 
Peers froti serving in the militia by the Bill 
he had submitted to them; and lie (Mr. M. 
Gibson) took the opportunity—a most fit- 
ting and legitimate one—by a Proviso in 
the mode the fight hon. Gentleman had 
suggested himself, to object to that ex- 
emption. He saw no just ground for it; 
he did not see why Peers should not pur- 
chasé substitutes if they were drawn as 
well as other men. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he was 
hot prepared to say what his opinion might 
be of the exemption of Peers. He was 
really very much at a loss to imagine, at 
the present moment, upon what foundatioti 
the éxemption rested; but he thought the 
Commiittée should consider this, that—if he 
understood the matter right—the only bie 
the éxemption fornied part of the Bill 
was by reference to the Act of 42 Geo. 
IIl., With all its provisions. Now, it was 


iiot proposed that the ballot should take | 





place, at the very eatliest, till the begi 
fing of next year, when they were 
that a consolidated Bill would be subs 
mitted to the House. He thought, theré- 
fore, that it would be better t6 fe the 
exemptions—many of which it might be 
found fittitig to take away—till the conso- 
lidated Bill was brought in. 

Mk. WALPOLE said, that What his 
right hon. Colleague had said was; that he 
did not object to these exemptioiis being 
taken into consideration by the Committee 
at & proper time, biit what he objected to 
was, that no notice had been given of 
such an intention; and he thought it 
might be well for them to consider whe: 
ther they ought riot to postpone all ¢on- 
sideration of thei at present. 

Mr, VERNON SMITH Would advisé 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. M. Gibson) not 
to press thé Amendment if the Govern: 
ment declared that they wete ptepated to 
consider those exemptions. 

Mn. EWART thought that if the Go 
vernment promised to considét the ques- 
tion of exemptions, his tight hoii:; Friend 
ought to consent to postpone it; bit if no 
such promise were made, that was the tiiid 
to press the subject. ; 

Mr. WAKLEY said, hé understood the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchéquef to 
say, very distinctly, that on a futaré octa 
sion the éxetiiptions would be taken ifitd 
consideration. [ Cries of ‘No, fio!’’) He 
had lieard hii say so, and he thotight i 
would be better if the whole question 
exemptions was included in oné diséussion: 

Cotont, SIBTHORP hoped the tight 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secre 
not agree to the suggestions that had been 
made on the opposite side of the House: 
They had now the upper hand, and let 
them not give Way. 

Question put; “That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 963 
Noes 162: Majority 66. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, he was against 
exemptions altogether; but if there were 
to be ary, no persons could ptt in & 
stronger claim on public grounds thai 
medical practitioners. He should there 
fore méve a Proviso, exempting them frotii 
liability to serve in the militia. 

Amendment proposed— 

«To add at the end of the Clause thé words, 
‘Provided always, that not any legally qualited 
member of the medical : 
tising shall be liable to serve in the Militia rai 
under this Act, anything in the first recited Act 
Saori contrary notwithstand- 








Mr. WALPOLE said, that they merely 
continued by the Bill the exemptions in 
the old Act of Parliament, and he objected 
to. the extension of exemptions, beyond 
those contained in that Act. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that the persons on 
whose behalf this proposition was made, 
were exempted from serving on juries. 

Cotone. SIBTHORP said, he hated 
quacks and quackery as he hated the devil, 
and he was therefore against the Proviso. 

Mr. WYLD thought that if they con- 
sented to an exemption in favour of medical 
men, they would only be following out the 
spirit of their legislation of late years. He 

ought the exemption a fair one. 

Mr. OSWALD was a little puzzled 
what to do. By a large majority, and 
without a single reason being heard, they 
had already consented to exempt Peers. 
It. was stated that Peers were exempted 
from sitting on a jury. But did the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of Exche- 
quer know that it was part and parcel 
of the English Constitution that a man 
was to be tried by his Peers? 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 77; 
~ Noes 167: Majority 90. 

Mr. PETO moved to add a Proviso to 
the clause, that no person belonging to 
the Society of Friends, or Quakers, should 
be liable to be drawn or called on to serve. 
He was aware that a brother of the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Ellis) had suf- 
fered several months’ imprisonment on 
account of his refusal to serve in the mi- 
litia. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP, knowing how 
skilled the hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Bright) was in military tactics, should 
be sorry if the country were deprived of 
his services in the militia. He should be 
delighted to drill him some of these fine 
days. 
The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was provided by the 50th 
Clause of the 42 Geo. IiI., that the de- 
puty lieutenants of the county might pro- 
vide a snbstitute, and levy the sum re- 
quired for his support by distress; and, 
in case of no goods, they were empowered 
to commit the defaulter to gaol for three 
months. This latter portion of the Act 
seemed to the Government not conform- 
able to the spirit of the age, and when the 
proper time came, they intended to introduce 
@ proviso on the subject, so as to prevent 
Quakers from being liable to commitment. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he had intended to 
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propose a clause protecting the sect of 
which he was an unworthy member from a 
harsh and unnecessary enactment. In the 
ease of any member of that sect refusing, 
as he would refuse, to provide a substitute, 
the deputy lieutenants would be enabled 
to provide one; and then the power was 
given to distrain on the person required to 
provide a substitute. If he had no goods 
or chattels, a Quaker appearing to have 
sufficient ability to pay 10/. must be sent 
to the common gaol for three months. It 
was implied that he put away his property, 
that he skulked from the liability. He 
(Mr. Bright) was sure there was no man 
of that sect who would conceal property 
liable to be seized from the officers. The 
Proviso he had prepared would simply 
repeal that portion of the Act of George 
III. which empowered two or more deputy 
lieutenants to commit a Quaker to the 
common gaol. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, the object of the Government 
was that Quakers should not be placed in 
@ worse position than other classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

Mr. ELLIS said, his father had a strong 
objection to serve imthe Army, or to per- 
mit his sons to bear arms. His (Mr. El- 
lis’s) younger brother was balloted for, 
and the consequence was his imprisonment, 
for he had no goods to be seized on default 
of personal service, or procuring a substi- 
tute. Now, he thought the Committee 
would agree with him that that was a most 
arbitrary and unjust proceeding. He hoped 
that the possibility of such injustice under 
this Act would be prevented. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he had 
another Proviso with respect to the balloted 
men. By the clause as it stood the man 
balloted for and obliged compulsorily to 
serve, was also obliged to take an oath that 
he would serve faithfully for five years. 
Now, he objected to the compulsory oath. 
To the volunteer who accepted a bonus, 
and who knew the conditions upon which 
he joined the militia, he saw no objection 
to his taking an oath; but when they com- 
pelled a man to become a soldier, and fur- 
ther to call upon him to take an oath to 
serve faithfully for five years, it was little 
short of blasphemy. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] Yes; 
he repeated the phrase, and he was not at 
all sure that a Court of Law would not 
release a man from his obligation who had 
taken the oath under duresse. Such an 
oath so taken with the fear of imprison- 
ment before the eyes of the militiaman, 
was not a binding oath. An oath, to be 
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obligatory and binding on the conscience, 
must be taken with the free will of the 
deponent. The hon. Member for West 
Kent (Mr. L. Hodges) stated that no less 
than 800 men had deserted from one mi- 
litia corps, and probably the greater num- 
ber of these men had been alloted for, 
and had called God to witness to the 
solemnity of an oath. For his own part, 
he declined tampering with so sacred a 
subject as an oath. He knew upon what 
might be termed military evenings that 
little attention was paid to religious con- 
siderations; but he must ask the Com- 
mittee, upon this occasion, to deliberate 
before they adopted the Clause, without the 
qualification he proposed, or one to a similar 
effect. 

Amendment proposed— 

“Toadd at the end of the Clause the words, 
‘Provided always, that notwithstanding the 
first recited Act, or any other Act, no private 
man chosen by ballot to serve in the Militia shall 
be compelled to take any oath that he will faith- 
fully serve in the Militia for the term of five years, 
or until he be sooner discharged.” 


The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER hoped the Committee would not be 
led away into a discussion upon qn abstract 
proceeding—a discussion, he admitted, in- 
volving a principle of the greatest impor- 
tance, but one which was by no means pecu- 
liar to the Militia Bill. The very same ob- 
jection might be made to the administration 
of oaths in Courts of justice, for they were 
often made under pains and penalties. 
[‘* No, no!’’]. But he said, Yes. A man 
who was subpenaed took the oath reluc- 
tantly, and to such a man the same objec- 
tion applied. 

Mr. LAW HODGES said, that none 
of the men who had deserted from the 
regiment in question had been balloted, 
and, consequently, had not taken a com- 
pulsory oath. 

Cotone. SIBTIIORP said, the corps of 
which the hon. Member for West Kent 
spoke was a disgrace to the nation. He 
hoped no other branch of the service had 
such a stigma upon it—800 deserters— 
800 men forgot their duty to their King 
and their country; it almost made one 
ashamed of the country where such cow- 
ardly louts could be found. Why should 
not a militiaman take an oath as well as 
other people—why should he not serve 
faithfully and truly—and, if not, why should 
he not be punished? The man who com- 
mitted the foul crime of desertion ought to 
be stigmatised as an outcast of society. 
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Mr. BRIGHT said, that the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer must form 
a very low estimate of the faculties of the 
Committee when he made a comparison 
between the case of a man brought to a 
Court of Justice under a subpoena, and a 
man compelled to serve in the militia 
against his will, and then compelled to 
swear to serve faithfully. The witness in 
the Court of Justice was only sworn to 
tell the truth—the militiaman, who had 
been balloted, was obliged to swear he 
would do a thing which he disliked to do, 
and if he did not so swear he would be 
punished. There was, in truth, no parit 
whatever. The hon. Member for No 
Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner), in his great 
Maynooth case, had mentioned nothing 
half so odious and infamous as this, Hon. 
Gentlemen had cheered the hon, Member 
for West Kent, when he said the 800 de- 
serters were not balloted men; but if 
men who freely enlisted had violated their 
oaths, how much more likely were those 
to break them who were forced into swear- 
ing, and who had taken the oath under 
duresse? The requirement was immoral 
and depraving, and ought not to be ex- 
torted from any British subject. 

Sir WILLIAM PAGE WOOD said, he 
had for many years taken a deep interest 
in this subject. What was right and ex- 
pedient in 1802, might not be right and 
expedient in 1852. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would consider the advance that 
had been made during the last fifty years. 
About 4,000 or 5, oaths had been 
abolished at the Custom House alone. He 
had himself twice succeeded in inducing 
the House of Commons, by majorities, to 
abolish compulsory oaths in Courts of Jus- 
tice. He would just allude to the prepos- 
terous state of the law in this respect :— 
If a man was balloted in the militia, he 
must make a promissory oath as a security 
for his obedience and fidelity; but if the 
man were a Moravian, or a Quaker, or a 
Separatist, or had been any one of these, 
and was now an infidel, he was exempted 
from swearing. But if he said he was an 
Independent, then he must take the oath. 
If a balloted militiaman did not take the 
oath, he subjected himself to imprison- 
ment. Ifa man valued an obligation, he 
would respect it without an oath, and if he 
did not, the oath was no security. He 
knew an instance of a man who had been 
four years in prison because he refused to 
take an oath on the’ ground of conscien- 
tious scruples; and at length an Act of 
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Parliament was passed, whereby he was 
released from the necessity pe Bats ; 
and that man had since conducted himse 
as & and loyal subject. When the 
Chartist riots were apprehended on the 
10th of April, he (Sir W. P. Wood) knew 
of two men, eable and loyal rsons, 
who, though not coming within the class 
of persons excepted by the Statute, de- 
clined to take the oath, though perfectly 
ving in any other respect to act as 
special constables. Their objections were 
based on conscientious scruples, which could 
not be overcome. The absurdity of some 
of the declarations made in Courts of Jus- 
tice was glaring and manifest. From the 
roll in which declarations were entered by 
the officers of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
he had an extract made. It appeared that 
such officers of the King’s, as the Masters 
of the Swans, &c., were obliged to make 
@ declaration that they veil not injure 
the Church of England; and the absurdity 
was only put a stop to by the officer of the 
Court appealing to the judge whether the 
King’s chimney-sweeper should be called 
upon to make such a declaration. In short, 
with scrupulous persons there was no need 
for the oath; and, notwithstanding it, un- 
scrupulous persons would still remain un- 
mad by He would support any pro- 
posal for relieving parties from such un- 
necessary oaths. 

The CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER ho the Committee would not 
allow itself to be led, at that time of 
i into a discussion about oaths—a 
subject not at all peculiar to the question 
of the militia. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH would beg the 
Committee to bear in mind that this was 
the year 1852, and not the year 1802; 
and that since the latter period the Legis- 
lature had found it expedient to abolish an 
infinite number of oaths, which had mani- 
fested themselves as not only absurd, but 
mischievous. If you could not rely upon 
the loyalty and integrity of a militiaman, 
you certainly could not rely upon an oath 
exacted under such circumstances. 

Question put, “ That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided:— Ayes 79; 
Noes 156: Majority 77. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Clause, as amended, stand part 
of the Bill.’’ 3 

Mr. WAKLEY said, that as it had 
been admitted by the Government, and 
expressly declared by the noble Lord the 

Sir W. P. Wood 
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Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer. 

ston), that the compulsory clauses could 

not come into operation this year, it was 

obviously unnecessary to enter into the 

now. That being the case, he shoul 

moye that the ah do report pro- 
ss, and ask leave to sit again. 

The CHANCELLOR or tag EXCHE.- 
QUER thought this was hardly fair deal. 
ing with the Government, This clause 
had been under, consideration for several 
hours, and the Committee should under- 
stand the position in which it would be 
placed, if, after its repeated appeals to the 
Government to expedite the business of 
the country, it should accede to the Mo- 
tion of the hon, Member—a Motion which, 
he must say, appeared to him to have the 
character of being factious. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that if the Mo- 
tion were pressed to a division, he should 
feel camlat to yote for the Goyernment, 
as he could not see any possible object in 
reporting progress. They had all been 
rather accusing Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of a desire to delay, and ought, 
therefore, if only for consistency’s sake, to 
seek themselves to expedite the public 
business. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, they had not been 
discussing these clauses, but for three- 
fourths of the night they had discussed 
the exemptions, The division on the com- 
pulsory part of the clause was hurried on 
in the earlier part of the evening to allow 
Gentlemen—who had now returned with 
white waistcoats—to go to dinuer, and the 
majority was but 17. It was their inten- 
tion to take another opportunity of diseus- 
sing that point; but they did not intend 
to take what were called factious proceed- 
ings against this measure; and, looking 
back to the course hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had taken in past years, the conduct 
of hon. Members on the Opposition side of 
the House would bear a very fair compari- 
son with that of those who now sat on the 
Ministerial benches. He proposed to take 
a division on the ballot in a fresh House, 
and therefore supported the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again,” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 40; 
Noes 179: Majority 139. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he should 
now moye that the Chairman do now leave 
the Chair, He would appeal to Her Ma, 


jesty’s Government not to 


roceed an 
further with the Bill that at He did 
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not make this Motion with the view of 
throwing any impediment in the way of 
the Bill; but there was a strong desi 
that a division on this clause should pro- 
ceed in a full House, and not in one fa- 
tigued with something like eight hours’ 
discussion. 

The CHANCELLOR or rug EXCHE- 
QUER said, that, notwithstanding the ap- 

of the hon. Gentleman, and the ex- 
planation with which he had accompanied 
that appeal, he was still at a loss to un- 
derstand the motive for further opposition. 
If the hon, Gentleman thought there was 
any chance of defeating this Bill, he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) could assure 
him he was mistaken. = might by the 
course he was taking inconvenience 
Government, he might prevent the pro- 
gress of necessary Legislation, he might 
prolong the duration of this Parliament, 
ut this Bill would nevertheless become 
law. Anxious as he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) was at all times to defer 
to the conyenienee of the minority, he felt 
he had only one duty to fulfil now, and 
that was to persevere in pressing this Bill 
forward. 

Mr. GRENVILLE BERKELEY said, 
he had hitherto opposed the Bill, but he 
would be no party to any factious oppo- 
sition, and should therefore oppose the 
Motion, 

Motion withdrawn; Clause 16, as amend- 
ed, agreed to. 

House resumed;— Committee report 
progress, 

he House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’elock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 18, 1852. 


Mincres.] Pusiic Britis. — Reported. — Ec- 

clesiastical Jurisdiction ; Protestant Dissenters. 

3° Bishopric of Christchurch (New Zealand; 
Disabilities Repeal. 


THE WAR WITH AVA. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that seeing his noble Friend at the head of 
the Government in his place, he wished to 
repeat a question which he had put a fort- 
night ago, with respect to the production 
of papers relative to the war with Aya. 
He hoped that his right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Board of Control would by this 
mail haye received despatches which would 
enable his noble Friend at the head of the 
Government to state whether or not he was 
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repared to lay those papers on the ° 
Fe pe od to ask ® quortion of 






which had been cast upon the « 
General Godwin, the officer appointed to 
command the expedition. It had been 
imputed to him that, through his appoint- 
ment, @ delay had taken place in the Fane 
of that expedition. Now, he (the Earl « 

Ellenborough) knew that this was destitute 
of foundation, for he knew that General 
Godwin, being then at Umballa, received by 
express on the 18th of February orders to 
come and advise with the Government at 
Calcutta. He arrived at Meerut on the 23rd, 
and he then trayelled for ten successive 
days and nights, reaching Caleutta on the 


the | 2nd of March; haying made a journey of 


1,000 miles in ten days, under difficulties 
arising from the badness of the roads and 
the heat of the climate, of which few in 
this country had any idea, It was not 
until the 14th of March that the wing of 
@ regiment required to join the expedition 
arrived at Calcutta, nor until a subsequent 
period that the 43rd Regiment arrived 
there; and it was not until the 24th of 
March that the troops were ready to sail, 
It was, therefore, impossible that the ap- 
pointment of this officer to the command, 
could have delayed the sailing of the ex 
dition. So far as he was able to joige 
from the information of which he was in 
possession, the appointment of that officer 
was a very proper one, for, as he was prae- 
tically acquainted with the country, and 
had attained distinction there, he was likely 
to carry on the war with more advantage 
than a person who was totally i nt of 
the locality. He did feel it very hard upon 
an officer serving his country to the best of 
his ability, at a great distance from home, 
and in the command of an expedition em- 
ployed upon a most arduous service, that 
at the very commencement of that service 
his character should be thus maligned and 
misrepresented as that of a man unfit to 
command. Notwithstanding his own con- 
viction and knowledge that no delay did 
arise in consequence of the appointment of 
that officer, he should be glad to have from 
his noble Friend at the head of the Goyern- 
ment an assurance (if the despatches just 
received enabled him to give it) that no 
delay in the sailing of the expedition to 
Aya had actually been caused by the ap- 
pointment of General Godwin, 

The Eant of DERBY said, that he had 
no doubt his noble Friend who had just.ad- 
dressed the House was better gequainted 








with the details of the circumstances to 
which the had referred, than any Member 
of the Government except the head of the 
d ent to which the despatches were 
addressed. Despatches had been received 
at the India House the day previously, but 
they had not yet reached the Government. 
In consequence, however, of his having 
received from his noble Friend notice that 
he intended to put this question, he (the 
Earl of Derby) had ascertained that the 
Governor General made no complaint of 
any delay having taken place in the sailing 
of any part of the expedition; and he was 
sure that no blame could attach to General 
Godwin, because the whole tenor of the 
despatches was in the highest degree com- 
mendatory of the conduct of that officer. 
With regard to the other question, as to 
the information we have received from Ava, 
although the Government had not heard 
that the King of Ava had positively re- 
fused to make us any reparation, yet we 
knew that he had sent no answer to our mes- 
sage, and there was too much reason to fear 
that hostilities had commenced. The de- 
spatches which had been received should be 
laid on the table of the House in the course 
of a few days. 


THE BISHOPRIC OF CHRISTCHURCH 
(NEW ZEALAND) BILL. 

The Bisnor of OXFORD, in moving 
the Third Reading of the Bishopric of 
Christchurch (New Zealand) Bill, said that 
he did not like that that Bill should leave 
their Lordships’ House, taking as it did 
from his right rev. Friend the Bishop of 
New Zealand a portion of his diocese, with- 
out there going forth from that House a 
voice which might reach to him in his 
sphere of labour and self-denial, and might, 
express to him the interest with which his 
course in his diocese was remarked here, 
and the admiration which was felt for the 
unusual efforts he had made for its good 
administration, and for the spread of the 
Gospel around, and might show him that 
he was here at home sympathised with and 
appreciated. When he went out to that 
see, he undertook no ordinary task. He 
was placed on an island in which his dio- 
cese was divided into seven different dis- 
tricts, inaccessible by any mode of con- 
veyance except by sea; and, as he had 
then no ordinary means of transit by sea, 
he had to pass over-from one side of the 
island to the other on foot, often arriving 
at the place of his destination worn out in 
body, and sometimes with his clothes torn 
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from him; and this he did undeterred by 
the fact that he had to cross rivers over 
which there were no bridges, and where 
there were no boats to take him across. 
He had, however, accomplished his voca- 
tion by the utmost sacrifices of labour, of 
toil, and often of danger. When he had 
brought his diocese in these islands into 
something like order, he undertook the 
work of endeavouring to spread through 
the countless islands around him some 
knowledge of that true faith of which he 
was the chief minister. It was mentioned 
by the noble Lord the late Secretary for 
the Colonies a few evenings previously that 
by some sort of mistake there had been 
put into his patent some extraordinary de- 
gree of latitude, which brought his diocese 
almost up to the Sandwich Islands. But 
his right rev. Friend had, so far as was 
possible, given practical effect to what was 
no doubt a mistake. He had founded a 
college in the island of New Zealand, to 
which he had brought from the different 
clusters of islands around it those youths 
who were trusted to him, in order that, 
after receiving in New Zealand an English 
and Christian education, they might go 
back to their heathen friends, to be the 
means of disseminating the principles of 
Christianity and civilisation. He had also 
undertaken to act as captain of the ship in 
which he sailed, and practically to navigate 
it; and he conducted with his own hand 
these operations, that he might not draw 
on any resources which might be spent in 
other ways. He had exposed his life (very 
recently indeed) to the greatest possible 
risks, that he might more effectually per- 
form this, his labour of love, and he had 
been prospered in it in a way and to a de- 
gree which gave us a promise that from 
New Zealand, as a centre at the other side 
of the earth, there should go forth the 
healing influences of Christianity, through 
all those groups of islands which were 
sprinkled over the Antipodes. As it had 
fallen to his lot to conduct this Bill through 
that House, he thought it due to his right 
rev. Brother that there should go forth to 
him such an expression of sympathy as 
might cheer him in his often lonely and 
unappreciated work, and might convey to 
him the assurance that at home, in that as 
well as every other assembly of his coun- 
trymen, he met with sympathising hearts 
who could appreciate his efforts, 

The Bisnor of LONDON expressed his 
cordial concurrence in what had fallen from 
the right rev. Prelate who had just ad- 
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dressed the House, in praise of the zeal, 
and energy, and devotedness which had 
been ee ayed by the Bishop of New Zea- 
land. He thought those who had read the 
correspondence which had passed between 
his right rev. Friend and Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the different religions 
bodies in this country, would be inclined 
to adopt the conclusion at which he (the 
Bishop of London) had long since arrived 
—that if this country wished to consoli- 
date our connexion with our distant colo- 
nies, and to secure the continuance of their 
affection towards the mother country long 
after that connexion should have ceased, 
and they should have become independent 
States, we could not adopt a wiser course 
than to send out such men as Bishop Sel- 
wyn and others (for he was not the only 
colonial bishop whose conduct was deserv- 
ing of the highest eulogium) to found and 
consolidate those Churches by whose me- 
dium the principles which it was the work 
of the Church of England to teach, might 
be wisely diffused and disseminated through 
these distant dependencies. Such men as 
those to whom he had referred knew that 
they best discharged their duty to their 
country while they were faithfully, zealous- 
ly, and with great self-denial fulfilling the 
duties which they owed to the great Head 
of the Church whose delegated stewards 
they were. 
Bill read 3°, and passed. 
House adjourned to Friday next. 


te ree 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 18, 1852. 


The House met, and forty Members not 
being present at Four o’clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 19, 1852. 


Minvutes.] New Memsrr Sworn. — For Perth, 
Hon. Arthur Fitzgerald Kinnaird. 
Pusuic Bru.—2° County Elections Polls. 


THE WAR WITH AVA. 

Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS, seeing the 
President of the India Board in his place, 
and knowing the deep interest, he would 
not say anxiety, which was generally felt 
with regard to the war in Burmah, begged 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman what was 
the date of the last despatch which had 
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reached him relating to that subject; also, 
whether there was any reason to suppose 
that unnecessary delay had taken place in 
the preparation of the expedition to Bur- 
mah; and whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man was prepared, by the command of Her 
Majesty, to la -~ papers relating to the 
matter upon the table of the House? 

Mr. HERRIES said, that in confor- 
mity with what he had stated on a former 
occasion, he had merely to observe that he 
should be prepared, in a very short time, 
to lay upon the table of the House such 
papers as contained a detail of the p 
of the events, which, he feared, had led to 
hostilities between the Burmese empire 
and the Indian Government. With re- 
spect to that part of his hon. Friend’s 
question which related to delay, he had 
the satisfaction of informing him, notwith- 
standing the reports which had gone abroad 
touching such supposed delay, that none 
had occurred; that all the preparations for 
the expedition directed by the Governor 
General had been executed with the great- 
est exactness, and that the expedition had 
taken its departure for Rangoon at the 
time the Governor General intended, and 
had probably arrived there on the very day 
on which it was determined that it should 
reach its destination. He begged to re- 
mind the House, that, owing to the erro- 
neous rumours which had been circulated 
upon the subject, he had stated on a former 
occasion that the Governor General, in his 
extreme anxiety to avoid pessible or ulti- 
mate hostilities, sent a letter to the Kin 
of Ava, warning him of his danger, a 
giving him to the lst of April to reconsider 
his conduct, and make such submission to 
the British Government as should avert 
hostilities. Now, the last day fixed for the 
reeeipt of an answer from the King of Ava 
being the Ist of April, if the expedition 
had arrived there about that day, it would 
be just in time to execute the orders given 
to it, or not, as the case might be. Of 
course every one who was conversant with 
such matters would see the propriety of 
not allowing the expedition to arrive at 
Rangoon before the period when it was 
determined it should act. 


COLONIAL BISHOPS BILL. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, this was, per- 
haps, the time for him to make an obser- 
vation on the course of the publie business, 

rticularly with reference to the Colonial 

ishops Bill, which now stood for a second 
reading; and he wished now. to state to 
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the House what he proposed to do with 
respectito the Bill. Subsequently to his 
having moved the second reading of the 
Bill, he had received an intimation that 
Her Majesty’s Government intended to 
support the second reading, reserving an 
objections they might have till the Bill 
was in Committee. Yesterday afternoon, 
however, he received a note from his right 
hon. Friend the Colonial Secretary, inti- 
mating that he would oppose the second 
reading of the Bill. Under these cireum- 
stances, it became a grave matter for con- 
sideration with him whether he ought to 
invite the judgment of the House — 
the measure this Session; and he wished 
to be allowed fourteen days to consider 
the question, when he would be prepared 
to state to the House what course he in- 
tended to take. He understood, however, 
from his right hon. Friend, that the debate 
having been commenced, it was his wish, 
and might probably be the wish of others, 
to address the House upon it. To that 
course he could have no possible objection; 
only he hoped that the House would not 
think him unreasonable if he asked for 
the time he had proposed before he came 
to a decision on the course he should 
adopt. 


THE VICARAGE OF FROME—THE REV. 
MR. BENNETT. 

Mr. HORSMAN appealed to the in- 
dulgence of the House while he explained 
the grounds on which he asked again for 
an opportunity to bring forward the ques- 
tion which had been for some weeks under 
the consideration of the Government. More 
than a month ago a Motion was made by 
him (Mr. Horsman) for the institution of 
an inquiry into certain circumstances con- 
nected with the institution of the Rev. Mr. 
Bennett to the vicarage of Frome. That 
Motion was regatived by the House, on 
the Government’s undertaking that they 
would themselves institute an inquiry—not 
a friendly nor a judicial one, as had been 
suggested, but a bond fide inquiry into the 
circumstances to which he had directed 
their attention. After the lapse of a week 
from the making of that promise, his gal- 
lant Friend the hon. Member for Frome 
(Colonel Boyle) asked how the inquiry was 
proceeding; and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
that it was only that day that he had 
received the opinions of the law officers of 
the Crown, and that he must have time to 
consider that opinion ; and being pressed 
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by another question from him (Mr. Hors- 
man), the right hon. Gentleman observed 
that the inquiry was being proceeded with, 
and that, while it was pending, all these 
interrogatories must prove exceedingly in- 
convenient. On more than one occasion 
during the succeeding fortnight, the right 
hon. Gentleman repeated the same state- 
ment—assuring the House that a bond fide 
inquiry was in progress, and that any in- 
terrogatories, pending that inquiry, had 
better be suspended. One month had now 
elapsed since the question was first mooted 
in that House, and three weeks since the 
Government had themselves admitted that 
they were in possession of the opinions 
of the law officers of the Crown. Last 
Tuesday three weeks, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated that he was then in 
possession of those opinions, and requested 
time to consider their decision. Notwith- 
standing that the Session was drawing to 
a close, he, in consideration of the difficul- 
ties in which the Government would be 
placed if embarrassed by repeated ques- 
tionings on the subject, had purposely re- 
frained from bringing the question forward 
in such a shape as he otherwise should 
have felt it his duty to do. The reason 
why he had abstained from pressing the 
matter was, that he was unwilling to ap- 
pear to embarrass the Government, and 
relied on the good faith in which they had 
pledged themselves to that House. But 
the Session was now drawing to a close, 
and he could not but feel that if the Go- 
vernment did not give him seme facility 
he should find considerable difficulty in 
obtaining an expression of the House’s 
opinion on this important subject. Re- 
gard being had to all the circumstances of 
the case, and remembering that.all the 
delay that had taken place had been occa- 
sioned by his refraining from embarrassing 
the Government, he certainly did think 
that he had a strong claim on their favour- 
able consideration. He was sure that the 
House would concur with him in the opin- 
ion that a discussion. on this question 

been, he would not say averted, but cer- 
tainly hitherto prevented or postponed by 
the Government having themselves under- 
taken to institute the desired inquiry. 
From the statement that had been made 
in that House by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Monday evening, it was 
manifest that the Government were not 
able to do that to which they had pledged 
themselves; and this being the case, he 
appealed to their sense of justice to place 
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him, and, indeed, he would say to place 
the House, in that position which they 
would have occupied had reliance not been 
laced on the promises of the Government. 
e begged leave to give notice that to- 
morrow he should ask the Government 
whether they would allow the House a 
day for reconsidering the question, and 
thus enable it to resume that position 
which it would not have given up if the 
Government had not undertaken is they 
had found themselves unable to perform. 
Before he resumed his seat, he to 
ask a question of the Attorney General. 
It would be in the recollection of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had stated that 
the law officers of the Crown had had the 
whole of this case submitted to their con- 
sideration—the complaint made being in 
effect this—that the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells had instituted Mr. Bennett to the 
vicarage of Frome, he having been pre- 
viously warned by the Bishop of London 
and others of Mr. Bennett’s unfitness, and 
of the reasons why Mr. Bennett had left 
the diocese of London ; and the right hon. 
Gentleman was also then supposed to state 
that if there were a presumption that a 
person in communion with the Roman (Ca- 
tholic Church had been instituted into a 
Protestant living, the evil would be so 
great that, notwithstanding the advanced 
period of the Session, the Government 
would have felt it their duty to bring the 
uestion under the consideration of the 
ouse; but that such a proceeding was 
unnecessary as the law officers of the 
Crown to whom the whole case had been 
referred, had advised the Government that, 
under the Church Discipline Act, there 
was at present legal redress for any such 
grievance. With reference, then, to this 
supposed statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he begged to ask this 
qancticai-Wes the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer, in whose absence he addressed 
himself to the Attorney General, correctly 
understood to say that the law advisers 
of the Crown had given it as their opinion 
to the Government that, for the complaint 
which was made—that the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells had instituted an unfit person 
to the vicarage of Frome—there was, in 
the circumstances alleged, any redress 
under the Church Discipline Act ? 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL sub-j 
mitted to the hon. Gentleman that that 
was a very hasty way of putting to 





him a question of that kind. The hon. 
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Gentleman had not given notice, of his 
intention to put the question, there- 
fore he must decline to answer it at pre- 


sent. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he would put 
the question to-morrow. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that with refer- 
ence to the observations which had been 
made by the hon. Gentleman, without any 
previous notice of his intention to bring 
the subject forward on that occasion, he 
thought it extremely inconvenient, in the 
absence of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that any ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the Go- 
vernment should be made. So far as he 
was concerned, all he could say was this— 
in the course of yesterday afternoon he 
had a long conversation with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer upon the subject; 
and so far from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or himself wishing to prevent 
the hon. Member bringing the matter be- 
fore the House, they considered whether 
they could not give him an early day for 
renewing the subject in that House, so as 
to place him in the same position in which 
he originally stood. The state of public 
business was, however, such—so many 
Bills pressing for consideration, and the 
Government under so many engagements 
to give up their days to private Members, 
they did not see well how they could give 
the hon. Member for Cockermouth an 
early day for his Motion. He was sure 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be present to-morrow to answer the 
question which the hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to put. 


COLONIAL BISHOPS BILL—ADJOURNED 
;' DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [28th April], “‘ That 
the Bill be now read a Second Time.” 

Debate resumed. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that after 
what had been stated that evening by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), it 
appeared to him that the House could not 
come to any decision upon the subject of 
the Colonial Bishops’ Bill that day. He 
thought it quite ri ht that, after what had 
occurred, the right hon, Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies should 
have an opportunity of stating his views 
in regard to this important subject; but 
he thought it would be very inconvenient 
that after that the debate should be allowed 
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to go on without any knowledge on the 
of the House whether the right hon. 
entleman meant to proceed with his Bill 
or not. He hoped, therefore, that at the 
conclusion of his statement as to the views 
of Government on the subject, the right 
hon. Gentleman would propose the further 
adjournment of the debate, so as not to 
involve the House in a discussion without 
any practical result. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON : Sir, I ap- 
preciate the motives which have induced 
the noble Lord to make this observation. 
I can assure the House that I would gladly 
have been spared one of the most painful and 
difficult duties I have ever undertaken ; but 
I think that the House will feel—and I am 
glad the noble Lord opposite has made the 
admission—that after the course which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) has 
thought it his duty to take, after I had 
put it to him, this day three weeks, not to 
proceed with a subject of such extreme im- 
portance and difficulty, under circumstances 
which made it impossible for me to reply 
to him—I say I think the House will feel 
that I am acting under an imperative sense 
of duty in now availing myself of the op- 
portunity afforded by the reading the Order 
of the Day to state the views which I en- 
tertain upon the subject. I hope, Sir, I 
may be favoured with the attention of the 
House while I proceed to state my opinion 
upon the Bill, which, though brief in itself, 
and at first sight simple in its phraseology 
and enactments, is, I believe, when closely 
looked at, the most important Bill upon 
ecclesiastical matters which has been for 
years submitted to this House, and which, 
I believe, if it were to pass into law in its 
present form, would be the first step 
towards a change in our ecclesiastical 
polity, which may indeed be desired by a 
certain party in this country, but-which I 
believe is one that is decidedly opposed to 
the opinions of the great body of the peo- 
ple, not only in this country, but in the 
Colonies not less. I rise, Sir, under the 
unusual disadvantage of replying to the 
speech of my right hon. Friend after an 
interval of three weeks since that speech 
was delivered; but I consider the difficulty 
less—although it cannot fail to be one— 
than it otherwise would be, inasmuch as 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
was for the most part addressed to those 

ints in which I am happy to say that 

agree with him—namely, to the neces- 
sity of affording to the Church in the Co- 
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lonies some greater freedom of action than 
it now possesses. My speech will be ra- 
ther addressed to that part of the subject 
upon which I differ widely from him— 
namely, the prévisions and enactments 
which are contained in his Bill, which I 
shall now proceed to notice; but I feel I 
cannot differ from him in any degree with- 
out assuring him—and I do so with the 
greatest pleasure—that no one is more 
willing to recognise the great capacity of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and no one more 
willing to state his entire belief that the 
right hon. Gentleman, in taking up this 
subject, which no man understands better, 
is actuated by the most pure and conscien- 
tious motives. But while I fully and en- 
tirely make this admission, I feel at the 
same time bound to say that I will not 
yield even to my right hon. Friend in 
attachment to that Church of which we 
are both members ; neither will I yield to 
him in the desire to hand down to our 
descendants within the distant possessions 
of the British Crown all the blessings of 
that Church, with her Protestant‘simplicity 
and purity, with her toleration and her 
charity. I distinctly admit it is part of 
the duty of my office to endeavour to do 
all I can to accomplish that object. And 
when I shall look back to the period du- 
ring which I have held the office which I 
have now the honour of filling, nothing 
would give me more satisfaction than to 
be able to feel that I had contributed 
in any degree, however small, to bring 
about the result that our desendants in 
the most distant lands shall iaherit from 
us, together with our language, our laws, 
our literature, and our freedom, that. bles- 
sing which I believe to be the greatest 
of all, and to be closely associated with 
our freedom—namely, the blessing we 
derive from our reformed Christian faith. 
Approaching the subject with these feel- 
ings, I am quite ready to admit to my 
right hon. Friend that upon certain points 
the Church in the Colonies suffers under 
great. disadvantages, and I believe that 
she stands in need of our legislative in- 
terference to enable her to make those 
regulations which are essential to the dis- 
charge of her proper functions as a Chris- 
tian Church. I believe that these. disa- 
bilities are, chiefly, threefold. They con- 
sist, first, in her inability to make regula- 
tions for her own discipline ; secondly, inthe 
want of greater power of synodical action ; 
and, thirdly, in the want of power to adapt 
her form and her liturgy tv the require- 
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ments of a Missionary Church, which must 
be considered as one of the most important 
functions and duties of a Church so situa- 
ted as the Church in the Colonies. These, 
I believe, will be the three principal diffi- 
culties with which we shall have to contend. 
But one of the greatest of them is the 
want of power on the part of the bishops of 
the Colonial Church to carry out a proper 
discipline in their respective sees. It is 
commonly supposed that a bishop in a 
Colonial diocese wants greater power than 
he at present possesses. My right hon. 
Friend pointed out—and I fully agree 
with him—the fact that the power of 
the Bishops in the Colonial dioceses is, 
in effect, greater than it ought to be. 
It is an autocratic power; and what is 
really wanted is, the means of bringing of- 
fenders under some proper mode of trial. 
The right hon. Gentleman pointed out two 
instances that have occurred in the diocese 
of.Tasmania. I was myself told by the 
Bishop of Cape Town that he was obliged 
to dismiss two curates, acting thereby un- 
der an autocratic power, and that he felt 
painfully the disadvantage of possessing 
such power. And, no doubt, where power 
is carried to this extent, it is sure to cause 
reaction and jealousy ; and however justly 
it may be exercised, it is always certain to 
create dissatisfaction. But a late event 
has brought out this disadvantage, and 
excited attention to existing deficiencies 
in more than a usual degree. I allude 
to the synod, if it may be so called, or 
meeting of the Australian bishops, held 
in Sydney in 1850. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has adverted to that meeting. I 
have now the minutes of their proceed- 
ings before me. One of those proceedings 
arose from the painful differences which 
agitated this country some two or three 
years ago, in connexion with what is well 
known as the ‘‘ Gorham Case.”’ In con- 
sequence of that case, the bishops made a 
minute — which was certainly dissented 
from by one of the number then present, 
namely, the Bishop of Melbourne; the ten- 
dency, however, of that minute, if carried 
out, would be to exclude from the Church 
of England in the Colonies every clergyman 
who concurred in the decision of the Privy 
Council. I am far from saying that it was 
the intention of any one of those bishops 
so to exercise the power which he posses- 
sed. Feeling, however, that the power 
rested with the bishop’s free and unfetter- 
ed discretion to grant licences. or. with- 
hold them—to permit them to remain in 
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the possession of the clergy, or revoke 
them—feeling that this pe existed and 
might be exercised against clergymen who 
held different views on the difficult subj 

of baptism = those which aight have 
been propounded by the bishops, a feeling 
of panic was created in the" ininds of a 
large body of the clergy and laity; a meet- 
ing of the laity and clergy was held, and I 
now hold in my hand an address which was 
agreed upon to be presented to the Arech- 
bishop of Canterbury and to the Crown, 
praying that protection might be afforded to 
those who dissented from the form of the 
resolution of the bishops adopted elsewhere. 
Sir, I have no hesitation in saying that I, 
for one, will be no party to narrowing the 
broad and comprehensive basis on which 
the Church of England now rests; and, 
seeing the panic which was created in the 
Australian Colonies by this minute of the 
bishops, I am prepared to join with my 
right hon. Friend in the opinion he has 
expressed, though perhaps we differ in 
our reasons for such a conclusion, that 
there ought to be some change made in 
the law, so as to give these Churches 
those powers they require, and which 
can only be conferred on them by the 
Legislature. We shall thus prevent the 
bishops retaining a power which I do not 
say they exercise improperly, but which 
I think dangerous and invidious in its 
nature, and which has already in one 
case led to a deep and wide-spread feeling 
of alarm. It is now my duty to state to 
the House, that, in consequence of these 
transactions, and of the representations 
that have been sent home to this country, 
the attention of his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was directed to the state of 
these circumstances ; and his Grace felt 
that the time was come when some legis- 
lation ought to be adopted which would 
place the Colonial Churches on a better 
footing. In consequence of that opinion, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury wrote to the 
Bishop of Sydney, as metropolitan of Aus- 
tralia, for the purpose of consulting him as 
to what form, in the opinion of the bishops 
of Australia, our legislation ought to take; 
and at the same time he expressed his 
readiness, as head of the Church in this 
kingdom, to assist in carrying out effective 
legislation, when he had ascertained their 
opinions on the subject. His Grace has 
given me permission to read an extract 
from a letter which he wrote. The follow- 
ing is such extract :— 

“In consequence of a representation which 
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practical difficulties at present existing, and 
the measures by which it appeared to him that 
might best be remedied. It seems that some 
basis is desirable for any legislative measure 
ich may afterwards be proposed in Parliament ; 
with that information it will not be difficult 
frame a Bill after the example of the Cl 
Discipline Act, which may remove the impedi- 
ments now em ing ecclesiastical government 
in the Colonies.” 

I will not trouble the House with the rest 
of the letter, which refers, in strong and 
direct language, to the Bill we are now 
considering. It was my intention, when 
this Bill was first under our consideration, 
strongly to urge upon this House—pend- 
ing an answer to this letter from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to the metropolitan 
of Australia, recognising the necessity of 
legislation, and asking advice as to what 
shape legislation should assume—that it 
would not have been right, or, I will even 
say, decorous, to pursue this Bill. But, 
since my right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Oxford made his statement 
to the House, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has received an answer from the Bishop of 
Sydney; and I will now readto the House 
that answer, or at least so much of it as 
bears upon the Bill now before the House, 
and the question submitted by the Archbi- 
shop to the right rev. Prelate :— 

* The whole subject requires minute and care- 
fal discussion both here and at home. With a 
view to ascertain the state of feeling and opinion 
here, I purpose, if God be pleased to permit me, 
to assemble my clergy early in February ; and 
having obtained their preliminary advice, shall 
seek to collect the suffrages of the laity, by pru- 
dent consultation with them and the clergy jointly, 
in what may, I trust, be deemed a lawful assem- 
bly. But it is not apparent how any determinate 
conclusions can be arrived at without a fresh dis- 
cussion at home of the opinions offered by the 
separate dioceses, brought collectively under the 
review of a competent tribunal to prepare and 
draw up the terms of a Bill to be submitted to 
Parliament under the sanction of Her Majesty's 
Ministers.” 


peere 


eke 


Then comes another extract from the same 
letter :— 

** At the close of our deliberations last year it 
was a subject, not of debate in conference, but of 
ging conversation among my brethren, whether 
, a8 their metropolitan, ought not to be accred- 
ited to proceed to England, for the purpose of 
initiating measures for giving legal effect to our 
determinations, At that time I certainly gave 
no encouragement to the suggestion . . . . 
lam not prepared to say what my determination 
would be if the call should now be made upon me 
to undertake a voyage to England. I suspend 
for the present my judgment as to the most ad- 
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me in July last from the Australian bi-| visable course, but on my return to Sydney 
I wrote to the Bishop of Sydney, as metro- | do 
ing him to send me an outline of | posib 
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circumstances may me to express 
myself more decidedly.” 


Now, I think the House will feel with me, 
that after the receipt of such an answer from 
the Bishop of Sydney, and the expression 
of his Grace’s wish to assist in promoting 
legislation upon the subject, it would not 
be proper to proceed further with the pre- 
sent Bill; and I am bound on this occasion 
to say, thet I think pending such a refer- 
ence between the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishops of Australia, this Bill 
ought to be postponed, But it is impossible 
for me, after the manner in which my right 
hon. Friend urged this Bill upon the con- 
sideration of the House, and after the 
statements he has made of its scope and 
objects, to consent to a simple postpone- 
ment of the measure—I feel that I should 
ill discharge that duty which has devolved 
upon me, if I did not enter into the merits of 
this Bill, and I hope the House will indulge 
me with its attention while I detail to it what 
I consider to be its real seope, object, and 
tendency. In the first place, let me say, the 
Bill is drawn up in terms so indistinct—who 
drew it for my right hon. Friend, I cannot 
say—in language so open to doubt, that I 
very much question, indeed, whether any two 
lawyers could be found to agree in opinion 
as to what its real effect would be—I very 
much doubt whether any colony could ven- 
ture to adopt it, or whether any Church 
could venture to regulate its ne 
by it. But one fact strikes me most strong 

at the outset. In the preamble of this Bi 

the right hon. Gentleman says the measure 
is necessary in regard to the present ager 
and rights of the Colonial Church. He told 
us that those doubts rested upon the sta- 
tutes of Henry VIII. Now, I presume 
my right hon. Friend refers to the statute 
aan in the 25th year of Henry VIII., 
ch, 19, known by the name of the Sta- 
tute of Submissions, and which restricts 
the Assembly of Convocation from framing 
canons without the licence of the Crown, 
But it will strike every one who looks at 
this Bill, that although that statute is the 
foundation of the doubts to which my right 
hon. Friend adverted, that statute the Bill 
altogether fails to repeal. Now, nothin 

would be easier, if my right hon. Frien 

only wished to set at rest such doubts, 
than to say that so far as these Colo- 
nial Churches are concerned, that sta- 
tute should have no effect; but instead 
of doing so, my right hon. Friend leaves 
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that statute in full ion. The con- 
t—that whatever 


will be evi 

additional power the Colonial Churches 
would acquire under this Bill, could be only 
derived the enactments contained 
within the four corners of the Bill itself. 
The disabling statute will remain untouch- 
ed; and unless this Act sets them free, 
their disabilities will remain what they are 
—that statute would be maintained in 
full force, though the evident scope and 
object of the Bill is to countervail that 
statute. It therefore becomes necessary 
that we should see what is the great scope 
and effect of the Bill which is to counter- 
vail that statute, and to give these Churches 
wer which they do not at present possess. 
My right hon Friend said, that his only 
object was to place the Church of England 
in the Colonies upon an equality with all 
other denominations of Christians. I will 
not pledge myself whether I am prepared 
to go that length. I cannot doubt that 
such is the object of my right hon. Friend’s 
measure; but 1 very much doubt if this 
Bill is worded in such a manner as to ren- 
der it easy to ascertain what it really willdo. 
I must, however, deal with this Bill on the 
assumption that it will be good for what it 
poses on the face of it to do. I be- 
ieve (and it is for that reason I attach so 
much weight to the Bill) that if this Bill is 
carried out, the effect will be threefold. 
In the first place, I think it is very doubt- 
ful whether, instead of giving equality, the 
measure will not place the Church of | Eng- 
land in the Colonies in a state of dominance 
which it has never yet possessed anywhere, 
and which no other colonial Church pos- 
sesses. Secondly, I think it will tend to 
break up the Church of England into a 
number of small separate Churches; and, 
thirdly, I am of opinion that it will tend 
to destroy the supremacy of the Crown. 
Now I feel that I am dealing with subjects 
of no ordinary magnitude and difficulty. I 
can assure the House that I approach them 
with the most unaffected diffidence. If I 
exaggerate what the effect of this Bill 
would be, I beg to tell my right hon. Friend 
that I will end my observations with such 
& Motion as will leave him at liberty to 
speak again. If I am in error let me be 
corrected. I have no wish to exaggerate 
anything, but I will state to the House 
what my belief is, that the clauses of this 
Bill really contain. The first clause pro- 

poses that— 
‘* The bishop or bishops of any diocese or dio- 
ceses in the colonies enumerated in the schedule 
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witch Har Majcty shall on ieecinsioe prevaet 
w as 
Bg. Drdee in Council, have declared to fall within 
Grom. of this Act, together with the 
and lay persons being declared members of 
said Church, or being otherwise in communion 
with such bishop or bishops respectively,” de. 
Now, I have consulted several eminent 
divines, and several eminent lawyers, but 
I have not met with one lawyer or with 
one divine who can tell me what is meant 
by the ‘declared members of the said 
Church,” or what is meant by ‘‘ otherwise 
in communion with the said bishops or 
bishops.” The clause then goes on to 
say, ‘‘ to meet together from time to time, 
and at such meeting, by mutual consent, 
or by a majority of voices of the said 
and laity, severally and respectively, wi 
the assent of the said bishop, or of the said 
bishops, if more than one,’’ Doubts have 
also n suggested what is meant by 
‘clergy and laity,’ of what portions of 
the laity these meetings are to consist, how 
they are to be convened, whether they are 
to vote separately or concurrently; and 
these are matters of detail deriving import- 
ance from the fact, that as you have no 
repeal of the disabling statute, these ar- 
rangements ought to be clearly enacted, 
and, if they are not, you cannot proceed. 
and the Colonial Church cannot act upon 
them. But now comes the really important 
part of the clause—that this synod of clergy 
and laity—and I entirely concur with my 
right hon. Friend in his proposition to give 
concurrent power to the laity in any 
that may be established—this court is to 
“‘make such regulations as may be held 
necessary for the better conduct of their 
ecclesiastical affairs, and for the holding of 
meetings for the said purpose thereafter, 
any statute, law, or usage of the United 
Kingdom to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
If you take the words at the beginning of 
this clause, namely, “that any bishop or 
bishops of any diocese or dioceses,”’—that 
they shall meet, and by mutual consent, or 
by a majority of voices, shall make all such 
regulations as they may deem necessary— 
I say, if these words mean anything— 
setting aside the indistinctness as to the 
constitution of the synod—they mean this 
—that every diocese shall form a separate 
Church in itself—that in every such dio- 
cese regulations which, of course, may in- 
clude canons, may be made by the consent 
of the bishops alone, and thereby ~~ set 
aside the authority of the Crown. Thus, 
any canons of these Churches may be car- 
ried out under such cireumstances. You 
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would then have a separate Church in 
every separate diocese, and you would, as 
a natural consequence, have different regu- 
lations, different laws, and different canons; 
and amid all these difficulties, one thing is 
clear—namely, the separation from the 
Chureh of England would be complete, 
and the authority of the Crown would be 
superseded. This may be a beneficial 
change or not; but it is one the magnitude 
and importance of which cannot be over- 
rated. I submit that if such changes in 
the Church are to be made, they should be 
at stated upon the face of the Bill. 
y right hon. Friend professes equality; 
but instead of equality he will give domin- 
ance, if this clause means anything. Sir, I 
speak in the presence of gentlemen learned 
in the law. I believe, that taking this 
clause separately, that it would not only 
create separate churches and set aside the 
prerogative of the Crown, but it would also 
override all statutes of the Colonial Legis- 
latures, or even of the Imperial Parliament. 
I believe that instead of the measure confer- 
ring equality upon the Colonial Church, it 
would give dominance to it. The regula- 
tions of the canons in each synod would 
override the enactments of the Legislature. 
There are important Acts now in operation 
in New South Wales, in Van Diemen’s 
Land, and in Canada, regulating the status 
of the Church in those colonies, all of which 
would be overridden by this law. The 
House will perceive that this is a very 
grave question. Having thus frankly ex- 
ined my opinions on this part of the Bill, 
now. pass to the second clause, which, 
like all the remaining clauses, is of a nega- 
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tive character. Still if it means anything, 
we must suppose that it will enact what is 
therein indicated. The second clause is as | 
follows :— 

“ But it shall not be lawful to impose by any | 
such regulation any temporal or pecuniary penalty | 
or disability, other than such as may attach to the | 
avoidance of any ecclesiastical office or benefice.” | 
I presume that a synod so constituted is to 
be able to ‘‘ avoid any ecciesiastical office 
or benefice :”’ there is no distinction; con- 
sequently bishops may be deposed under 
this clause. Now I beg leave to call the 
attention of the House to an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament in operation in Canada, 
by which it is declared that their rectors 
shall possess all those rights, and shall be 
made subject to all the liabilities of incum- 
bents in England. And here let me ex- 

lain a mistake into which my right hon. 

riend has fallen. My right hon. Friend, 
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referring to an Act of the Canadian Legisla- 
ture which has been lately sent home to 
this country, and to which he rightly judged 
the assent of the Crown {has been given 
—by that Act, the right hon. Gentleman 
said, erroneously, these rectories were dis- 
endowed. Now, he is mistaken in this 
opinion. If he will refer to the Act, he 
will find that it goes no further than to 
deprive the Crown of the power given by 
the 31 Geo. III. to constitute further rec- 
tories. I have no hesitation in saying that 
we have advised the consent of the Crown 
to be given to that statute, because with 
the recollection that the Clergy Reserves 
Act of 1840 had taken away the power 
of endowment, we thought that it was 
quite useless for the Crown to retain 
the power of constituting new rectories. 
But the right hon. Gentleman is wrong 
when he says that the Act to which I have 
been referring, disendows the rectories, 
for the existing rectories are left alto- 
gether untouched by it. Sir, I apprehend 
that if this Bill becomes the law, these 
synods will have the’power of depriving the 
Canadian rectors of their livings, as well 
as bishops of their sees. Upon the 3rd 
Clause I will not detain the House by ma- 
king any remarks; but I will proceed at 
once to the important points involved in 
the 4th Clause, which runs thus :— 

“ And no such Regulation shall in virtue of 
this Act be held to have any other legal Force 
or Effect than the Regulations, Laws, or Usages 
of other Churches or Religious Communions in 
the said Colonies.” 

If I am to take this clause in the sense 
which it conveys, these regulations shall 
not confer more power on the Church than 
is now possessed, for instance, by Roman 
Catholics or Wesleyans, gud religious de- 
nominations.. It is obvious then, that it 
may nullify all the former clauses of the 
Bill, and reduce it to a mere nothing. But 
I have the advice of competent lawyers 
upon this Bill, which goes the length of 
saying that this clause and the former 
clauses of the Bill are inconsistent—that 
nobody can construe them together. The 
lst Clause gives enormous power for ma- 
king arrangements for the guidance of the 
Church, any statute, law, or usage of the 
said Church notwithstanding. This 4th 
Clause, however, withholds any such power. 
I believe it would be an open question with 
lawyers which construction the Bill would 
bear. But there is another important view of 
this clause to which I beg the special atten- 
tion of the House. The 4th Clause says— 
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** And no such Regulation shall in virtue 
of this Act be held to have any other legal 
Force or Effect than the Regulations, Laws, 
or Usages of other Churches or Religious 
Communions in the said Colonies.’’ Now, 
I wish to call the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to the Quebec Statute, the 14th 
Geo. III., which was after the con- 
quest of Canada, by which the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church was invested with all the 
rights and powers of a Church, and 
amongst the rest with the collection of 
tithes; there you have a law of a church in 
a Colony. Sir, I think it is fairly open to 
argument, whether the Church of England 
in the Colonies may not say, “* Here is a 
law which gives the right of tithes to a 
Church in Canada, and the question is 
whether we may not also collect tithes in 
the colonies in which we are placed. [Mr. 
Guapstove : Hear!] My right hon. Friend 
cheers that observation: that may not be 
his intention, and I suppose it is not; but 
I am not dealing with his intentions, for I 
know them not—I am dealing simply with 
what is within the four corners of this Bill, 
and to this I wish particularly to confine 
myself. The 5th Clause merely restricts 
the synod from the nomination of bishops; 
but, in the same breath, the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to take from the 
Crown the nomination to archdeaconries 
and other ecclesiastical dignities. I shall 
now pass on to the 6th Clause, where the 
right hon. Gentleman says— 

“ And any such regulation touching the exist- 
ing relation of the said bishops, clergy, and others 
to the metropolitical see of Canterbury, shall be 
forthwith transmitted by the presiding bishop or 
his deputy to the archbishop of the said see, and 
shall be subject to disallowance by the said arch- 
bishop, under his hand and seal, at any time with- 
in twelve months from the passing of the said re- 
gulation, or within six months from the receipt 
thereof by the said archbishop, but not afterwards.” 
Now, what I wish to point. out to the right 
hon. Gentleman in reference to this clause 
is this: I believe that the security he here 
takes in reference to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is worth nothing at all. My 
right hon. Friend reserves to the bishops 
the power of transmitting any such regu- 
lations to the Archbishop of Canterbury— 
[Mr. Guapstonz: It requires them to do 
it.] . Yes, but it requires them to do so on 
matters touching the existing relations of 
the said bishops; and it remains for the 
bishop to decide in each case, at his own 
discretion, what does or does not touch 
the existing relations. There is no se- 
curity whatever for its true meaning. The 
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bishop might say, this does not touch our 
relations with the see of Canterbury, there- 
fore we are not called upon to send it 
home. It appears to me that the meaning 
of this clause is ambiguous, and it will be 
left to the bishop’s own judgment to say 
whether those regulations are such as it 
would be necessary for him to send home 
for the consent of the Crown. The right 
hon. Gentleman seems to have founded 
this clause upon the existing practice with 
regard to Acts passed by a colonial Legis- 
lature, where there is a power given to the 
Governor to reserve and send home laws 
which he may think it his duty specially 
to reserve; but then it makes no difference 
in fact, if the Governor is not disposed to 
reserve an Act, for every Act is sent home, 
and is examined at the Colonial Office, and 
the pleasure of the Crown taken upon it; 
and it has no effect for two years, during 
which period there is a power of disallow- 
ance inthe Crown. There is a security in 
the one case, which is wholly wanting in 
the other. I must now beg the attention 
of the House to the 7th Clause in the 
Bill, which I think by far the most impor- 
tant, as going to corroborate and confirm 
the observations which I made on the Ist 
Clause. My right hon. Friend here says— 
“ And no such regulation shall authorise the 
bishop of any diocese to confirm or consecrate, or 
to ordain, or to license or institute any person to 
any see, or to any pastoral charge, or other epis- 
copal or clerical office, except upon such person 
having immediately before taken the oath of alle- 
giance to Her Majesty, and having likewise sub- 
scribed the Thirty-nine Articles, and having fur- 
thermore declared his unfeigned assent and con- 
sent to the Book of Common Prayer.” 
I do not know whether the House is aware 
that the words now used in this clause in- 
volve a most important alteration of the 
Ordination Service. The service of the 
Church of England requires that no person 
shall be ordained until he has taken the oath 
of supremacy. Now there is no such re- 
quirement here; the oath of supremacy is 
altogether dispensed with. The oath of 
allegiance is substituted for the oath of 
supremacy. [Mr. Guapstone: Not sub- 
stituted.] At all events the oath of su- 
premacy is dispensed with. Now what is 


the 36th Canon of our Church? It runs ° 


in these words (omitting other words which 
are irrelevant to my present purpose) —_ 
“ That no person shall be received into the 
ministry, nor admitted to any ecclesiastical func- 
tions, except he shall first subscribe a declaration, 
&c., ‘ That the King’s Majesty, under God, is the 
only supreme governor of this realm, and of all 
other his Highness’s dominions and countries, as 
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well in spiritual or ecciesiastical things or causes 
as temporal.” 
Now, here is a question raised of the 
test magnitude. I am advised that 
is is the first attempt that has ever 
been made to enable persons to hold 
an ecclesiastical office in the Church of 
England without first taking the oath of 
supremacy. This clause sets aside that 
oath, and dispenses with the 36th Canon of 
our Church. I must ask my right hon. 
Friend whether this has been done by de- 
sign or by accident? Does he intend to put 
an end to the oath of supremacy, and to dis- 
pense with the 36th Canon of the Chureh; 
or is it merely a, blunder on the part of 
the individual who drew up the Bill? This 
is a matter which I feel it impossible to 
pass over, inasmuch as I consider it to be 
an attempt to do away with the supremacy 
of the Crown—a supremacy which Jet not 
hon. Gentlemen suppose to date from the 
Reformation, but which dates from much 
earlier struggles, for centuries—which has 
been asserted and maintained, which per- 
vades our articles and our canons, and 
which has been re-enacted in repeated 
statutes. Is it, again I ask, by accident 
or design, that this oath is dispensed 
with? Is it possible for me, as a Min- 
ister of the Crown, to consent to a Bill 
that dispenses with the oath of supre- 
macy, and the 36th Canon of our Church ? 
I may be told—I do not know that 
the right hon. Gentleman is prepared to 
hold that language—that the supremacy 
of the Crown of England in matters ec- 
clesiastical does not extend to the Co- 
lonies of the British Crown. I will not, 
Sir, detain the House by entering into 
this matter, or by attempting to prove 
that which I do not think requires proof, 
but which must be admitted by every one 
who has studied either the law or the his- 
tory of this country. In adverting to this 
subject, let me only remind the House of the 
effect of the statutes of Henry VIII. The 
Ist of Elizabeth also declares, in language 
as clear and distinct as language can be 
made, that the supremacy of the Crown in 
matters ecclesiastical does extend to all 
the dominions under the Crown. The Ist 
of Elizabeth uses these remarkable words 
—* Within this your realm, and through- 
out your Highness’s or any other your 
Majesty’s dominions and countries,”’ speak- 
ing on the subject of the supremacy of the 
Crown. Now can any one contend that 
those words do not embrace of necessity 
all the Colonies under the British Crown ? 
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What is the language of the Quebee Act, 
to which I have already adverted, by which 

t powers are given to the Roman 
Catholic Church in Canada? The 5th 
Section of that Act enables the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants of Quebec to exercise 
the Romish religion, subject to the King’s 
supremacy, declared by the lst of Eliza- 
beth over all the dominions and countries 
which then did or should thereafter belong 
to the Imperial Crown of this realm. What 
language can be clearer? I have repeated 
statutes before me—Acts relating to the 
East Indies for instance—in which the 
supremacy is made applicable to the ya- 
rious possessions of the Orown. I pass 
on, for I do not believe it possible that 
the right hon. Gentleman can for a mo- 
ment vindicate this Bill on the | ne 
that the supremacy of the Crown of Eng- 
land does not extend to our Colonial pos- 
sessions. Sir, it only remains for me to 
notice one more branch of this subject. 
My right hon. Friend, in his opening 
speech on a former occasion, rested his 
case on the demand made by the Colonies 
themselves for such a measure as he has 
brought forward. Now, after what I have 
said with regard to the provisions of the 
Bill, I approach this part of the subject 
with perfect confidence. The right hon. 
Gentleman adverted to petitions which he 
had received from the Canadas, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the Australian Colo- 
nies on the subject. -I am not prepared to 
deny the receipt of these petitions ; on the 
contrary, I fully admit that there is now a 
ys —. on the part of the Colonies 
or increased action in the Church there— 
from Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Australia there have proceeded strong ex- 
pressions of a desire that legislation should 
take place in such a way as to enable them 
to make better regulation for the govern- 
ment of the Church than they were now en- 
abled to effect. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not say in his speech that there had 
been a single application from any one of 
the Colonies expressing a desire for the Bill 
as it stands now—much less did he show 
that any application had been made to him 
tending to exhibit a desire on the part of 
the Colonial Church, either to separate 
from the Church of England, or to affect 
the supremacy of the British Crown. I 
am happy to say, on the contrary, and it 
is in my power to prove, that although the 
colonists want legislation, as I have said, 
to enable them to have increased power 
for self-government in the Church, they 
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at the same time earnestly desire to om 
up their connexion with the Chureh of 

England. I will first advert to some pro- 
ceedings which took place at Melbourne, 


ae a ars hae of the clergy and laity | guage 
assemb. 


and in respect to which my 

meh hon. Friend himself read to the 

ouse the first resolution that had been 

come to there. That resolution was as 
follows :— 

“ We aro of opinion that an assembly or dioce- 
san synod shall be constituted, and shall be pre- 
sided over by the bishop of the diocese, and that 
such assembly shall consist of all the clergy of the 
Church within the diocese.” 


There you see the desire expressed for 
self-government only; but the right hon. 
Gentleman did not call attention to a fur- 
ther resolution which had been passed at 
the same meeting, and to which I beg to 
call attention now. It runs thus :— 

“We are of opinion that no advantage can be 
mig by the formation of any provincial assem- 

lies whatever, so long as the present close con- 
nexion of our Church in the Australasian colonies 
with the Chureh in England continues ; and we 
would further state that it appears to us that 
such assemblies would have a direct tendency to 
weaken that connexion, and by the assumption of 
authority which belongs only to the Queen in 
Council, to interfere with the independence of the 
individual bishops and their dioceses. We are of 
opinion that in order to maintain and strengthen 
our union with the Church of England it would 
be advisable for each diocese, in the separate and 
independent colonies of Australasia, in matters of 
metropolitan jurisdiction, to be subject to that of 
Canterbury only.” 
They then go on to another resolution, 
namely — 

“‘ We are of opinion that, in order to strengthen 
the union with the Church of England, it is ad- 
visable in all matters of ecclesiastical importance, 
the jurisdiction of the colonial Church should be 
subject to the see of Canterbury.” 


So that their desire is rather to strengthen 
than to weaken their connexion with the 
Church of England. I come now to the 
meeting which has been held of the laity at 
Adelaide, at which several resolutions were 
earried, and a memorial agreed to. The 
seventh resolution I will take leave to read, 
namely— 


* That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be 
forwarded by the chairman to the Lord Bishop of 


Adelaide and to his Grace the Archbishop of Can- | P° 


terbury, our Primate, with an earnest su 

tion that his Grace will use his authority to pro- 
tect the Church in South Australia from any epis- 
opal interference with its doctrines and disci 
which has not previously received the direct sanc- 
tion of his Grace and of Her Majesty, as the su 
preme head of the Church.” 


Now, this is the clear language of the 
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laity. I beg leave to show next what has 
tone said by the clergy at Adelaide, But, 
before doing so, I must mention that the 
clergy at Adelaide express in strong lan- 
to their bishop their di 
of what I had — adverted to, a 
the declaration wi regard to baptism, 
which had been arrived at in the synod as- 
sembled at Sydney. The Bishop in answer 
to this application, says— 
“ T return for publication the resolutions and 
ions arrived at by the clergy on the minutes 
the conference at Sydney, which on my return 


I ccheateed for their consideration. 

to me to be characterised bys cal od rou 

spirit, which, under the circumstances of 

ment lately ing, is peculiarly grating 

Should Her ious Majesty, as supreme 

of the Church of England, authorise the clergy 

and laity of the Australasian dioceses to frame 

their own ecclesiastical polity, subject to Her ap- 
deemed advisable to de- 


proval, and should it be 
int from the exis constitution 


Pr the English Chureh, I por mahi pattern of 
other reformed Protestant and episcopal churches 
will be followed, and the relations of the bishops, 
clergy, and laity, as set forth in the Seriptures, be 
carefully preserved.” 

This will show, that although the Bishop 
of Adelaide is one of the authorities upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman relied for 
his Bill, the right rev. Prelate has dis- 
tinetly stated that he disapproved of any 
measure which would in with the 
supremacy of the Crown. It was only 
yesterday that I received a letter addressed 
under mistake to Earl Grey, my prede- 
cessor in office, from the Bishop of Ade- 
laide himself, which I beg to read to the 
House :— 

“ I have the honour to transmit to your Lord- 
ship a document connected with the future action 
and development of the Church of England ia 
this diocese. Our subordinate relation to the mo- 
ther Church, and 5; shed of obedience to the legal 
supremacy of the Crown, have, I trust, been duly 
preserved inviolate during the friendly discussions 
which have preceded the ri es ng of this re- 


port, 

I will not trouble the House by reading 
it further—what I have already read is 
enough to show the strong feeling that 
exists in the bishop’s mind — any 8e- 
paration from the ‘Church of England. He 
then forwards to me a report, which pur- 
rts to be a draft of a constitution for 
the Colonial Church Society in that dis- 
cese. It has been drawn up by the clergy 
themselves, and is as follows :— 

“ The clergy being under an obligation implied 
by their subscription to the Thirty-nine — 
it is not competent in a diocesan assembly to 
aoe ee eee in the terms of these Ar- 

es. ? 
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This is enough for my purpose to show 
that the clergy themselves are prepared to 
adhere to the 36th Canon of our Church, 
which, as I before observed, is dispensed 
with in the present Bill. It only remains 
for me now to notice the proceedings of 
the clergy and laity of Tasmania. The 
address adopted by the clergy of the north- 
ern division of Tasmania is as follows :— 
“ We are also opposed, in the strongest man- 
ner, to any legislative or other proceedings that 
will have the effect of taking from the Australian 
Church, in reference to disputed points of doc- 
trine and discipline, the right of appeal in the 
last resort to the highest ecclesiastical court in 
England. It is our pride to look with affectionate 
regard to the religious and secular institutions of 
Britain as the worthiest manifestations of her 
greatness, and we desire to cultivate in the minds, 
and to transmit to the affections of our children 
this sentiment in unimpaired freshness.” 
I read with delight these sentiments on 
the part of a numerous body of the clergy 
in that district ; inasmuch as they ex- 
press an earnest desire not to separate 
their Church from the Church of this 
country, or set aside the supremacy of the 
Crown. I hold in my hand resolutions of 
a similar character adopted by the laity of 
the southern division of Tasmania, assem- 
bled at Hobart Town, and also a memorial 
sent home from the clergy of Tasmania, 
adopting those sentiments by a large ma- 
jority. After declaring their anxiety for 
some effectual legislation upon the subject, 
they come to this remarkable resolution :— 
“That your memorialists view with much ap- 
prehension any measure or act that would have 
the effect of separating the Australasian branch 
of the Church of England from all but doctrinal 
unity with the United Church of England and 
Treland, as likely, at no very distant period, to 
lead to the severing of the only remaining link, 
and also as tending to dissolve the civil and politi- 
eal bond which keeps Tasmania and the whole 
Australasian group of Colonies a portion—and a 
most valuable portion—of the British empire.” 


I will now read the prayer of the memorial, 
which is as follows :— 

“ Your memorialists, therefore, most humbly 
present this memorial, earnestly praying that your 
grace and all the archbishops and bishops will be 
pleased to give it your early and careful considera- 
tion, and that you will sanction no imperial legis- 
lation which would involve a change of relation 
with the mother Church, or fail at least to secure 
the right of appeal to the highest ecclesiastical 
authority in England, and fully to establish the 
rights and liberties of the clergy in the diocese of 
Tasmania,” 


I have called attention to the memorial of 

these parties as showing what is the desire 

of the Australian Colonists. I will now 

only advert to a petition presented by my 
Sir J. Pakington 
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right hon. Friend from the Bishop of Cape 
Town, before he proceeded to move the 
second reading of this Bill. It will be re- 
collected that in the course of his speech 
my right hon. Friend adverted to the 
views entertained by the Bishop of Cape 
Town; and, as I understood him, he said 
that the petition of the right rev. Pre- 
late was in support of the Bill, and in 
favour of it as it now stands. As I have 
already pointed out that, in my opinion, 
this Bill would sever the Church of Eng- 
land from the Colonial Church, I thought it 
somewhat remarkable that the right hon. 
Gentleman should put forward the Bishop 
of Cape Town as a petitioner in favour of 
it, particularly as I believed the right rev. 
Prelate to be one of the most exemplary 
and admirable of the colonial bishops. I 
therefore thought it my duty—a duty I 
owed to the right rev. Prelate—to make 
certain that there might be no mistake as 
to what his views really were, and I accord- 
ingly spoke to him on the subject. I told 
him what my opinion was respecting this 
Bill—an opinion founded on the highest 
advice I could take—that it was a measure 
which I thought would break up the Church 
of England, and cause its separation from 
the Church in the Colonies. I also told 
him that I believed it would impugn the 
supremacy of the Crown; and, therefore, 
asked him whether he was prepared to pe- 
tition Parliament, and give his authority in 
favour of a Bill which would be attended 
with such results? The right rev. Prelate, 
in reply, gave me his authority for stating 
that, in petitioning for the present Bill, he 
desired no more than greater freedom of 
action to the Church—that no man would 
shrink more than he would from impugn- 
ing the supremacy of the Crown, and that 
so far from wishing the Church in the Colo- 
nies to be separated from the Church in 
this country, he was anxious to draw tighter 
the bonds of union between them. With 
these views, which I have stated as clearly 
as I can, and at a length which I fear may 
have wearied the House, it is impossible for 
me to consent to the further progress of this 
Bill. I have before said, I consent to the 
principle of it, in so far as that I agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman, that it is desira- 
ble that some legislation ought to be adopt- 
ed io give greater powers of self-govern- 
ment to the Colonial Church; but I cannot 
consent to an application of that principle 
which involves the grave considerations to 
which I have adverted. Whatever my posi- 
tion in life may be—whether Minister of 
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the Crown, or an ind@pendent Member of 
Parliament, or a private citizen of the 
State, I certainly will be no party to break- 
ing up the Church of England into frag- 
ments, or to impugning the supremacy of 
the Crown, which in my conscience I be- 
lieve to be one of the surest guarantees 
for the religious liberties which we enjoy. 
Under these circumstances I implore the 
right hon. Gentleman not to proceed with 
the Bill; although I must sgy I am slow to 
believe that he really intends to bring about 
those results which I think this measure 
would be sure to effect. [Mr. GLADSTONE: 
Hear, hear!] I accept that cheer most 
thankfully; but I still believe that it is a 
Bill which will bring about these results. 
I entreat of him not to proceed with it— 
not even to think of merely putting it off 
for a fortnight—but I entreat him to with- 
draw it on the grounds of the negotiations 
that are now going on between the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Metropolitan 
of Sydney, and which negotiations, I be- 
lieve, will lead to useful legislation on the 
subject. Of this I can assure the House, 
that if I retain my office for another year, 
it will not be my fault if some legislation 
on the subject does not take place. I have 
no hesitation in saying thus much; but I 
implore of him, seeing the negotiations 
that are going on, and the great doubts, 
at least—that I am sure he cannot deny— 
which surround the enactments of this Bill, 
I entreat of him to abandon this measure 
altogether. I have no wish to move that 
the Bill be read a second time this day six 
months. I wish to meet him in the most 
friendly spirit, and I trust he will not drive 
me to the alternative of considering whe- 
ther it will not be my duty, as a Minister 
of the Crown, to tender my advice to Her 
Majesty not to give her consent to the 
further progress of a measure which I be- 
lieve will be incompatible with her just 
prerogative, and will invade her undoubted 
supremacy. Under these circumstances, 
Sir, I shall move that the House proceed 
to the other Orders of the Day. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the words, ‘‘ That the,’’ to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words, “‘ other 
Orders of the Day be now read,”’ instead 
thereof. 

Mr. ADDERLEY moved the postpone- 
ment of the debate to that day fortnight. 

Mr. SPEAKER informed the hon. Gen- 
tleman that it was out of order to move an 
Amendment upon an Amendment. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: said, he did not 
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intend to reply to the speech ‘of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the Co- 
lonies, for the reasons he had already 
given, namely, that it would be better to 
make his reply when he was prepared to 
declare the course he intended to take 
with regard to this Bill. However, he was 
called upon to perform a very painful duty, 
namely, to point out the very gross misre- 
presentations to which he had been sub- 


jected by the right hon. Gentleman—whom, 





however, he discharged of any wilful in- 
tention in the matter. He had, however, 
been subjected to the grossest misrepresen- 
tations, and of this he complained. He was 
in the recollection of the House so freshly, 
that he need not repeat what he had al- 
ready said—the House would perfectly 
comprehend the point to which he referred. 
His right hon. Friend dwelt much on what 
he said would be the effect of this measure 
on the supremacy of the Crown; and he 
said that he was slow to believe that he 
(Mr. Gladstone) had intended to take away 
or impugn that supremacy. The right 
hon. Gentleman read a clause in the Bill, 
which required all persons before they 
could be confirmed, ordained, consecrated, 
or instituted into any see or pastoral charge, 
previously to take the oath of allegiance; 
and he said that by this clause the oath of 
supremacy was abolished, and the condi- 
tions required by the 36th Canon were also 
dispensed with. He then referred to the 
oath of supremacy, which declares that 
the Pope has no jurisdiction in England, 
and went on to read the 36th Canon of the 
Church, which directed that no person 
should be received into the ministry, nor 
admitted to any ecclesiastical functions, 
who did not first subscribe a declaration 
that the Queen’s Majesty under God is the 
only supreme governor of this realm, and 
of all Her Highness’s dominions, as well 
in things spiritual as in things temporal. 
The right hon. Gentleman then said—and 
on his own showing, very justly—amid the 
responsive cheers of his friends, most of 
whom probably had never read the Bill— 
that this was a very grave matter for con- 
sideration. Here, says the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, is the first attempt ever made to 
impugn the supremacy of the Crown. He 
then quotes the opinions of the different pre- 
lates and clergy in the Colonies, and says 
that they do not desire to separate their 
connexion with the Church of England, 
and that they shrink from impugning the 
supremacy of the Crown. The right hon. 
Gentleman charged him with impugning 
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the one, and taking away the security of 
the other. That was the charge which he 
stood up to stigmatise as the grossest mis- 
representation of his measure and his ar- 
gument, The right hon. Gentleman quoted 
the 7th Clause; but he stopped in the mid- 
dle of a sentence—he never told the House 
what was the remainder of the sentence. 
The clause was not that it should be un- 
lawful to ordain except such person shail 
have taken the oath of allegiance; but 
upon such person having taken the oath 
of allegiance, and having likewise sub- 
scribed to the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
having furthermore declared his unfeigned 
assent and consent to the Book of Common 
Prayer. Did not, then, these Thirty-nine 
Articles include the oath of supremacy as 
well as the 36th Canon? Yet the right 
hon, Gentleman founded the greater part 
of his speech against the Bill upon their 
sup omission. What said the thirty- 
seventh of the Thirty-nine Articles ? Had 
it escaped the right hon. Gentleman’s at- 
tention? ‘‘ The Queen’s Majesty hath the 
chief power in this realm of England, and 
other Her dominions, unto whom the chief 
government of all estates of this realm, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in 
all causes doth appertain, and is not nor 
ought to be subject to any foreign jurisdic- 
tion;” and, further, ‘‘ the Bishop of Rome 
hath no jurisdiction in this realm of Eng- 
land.” The conditions of the 37th Article 
were quite equivalent to the declaration 
that the Pope of Rome had no jurisdiction 
in this realm, contained in the oath of su- 
premacy. The 37th Article was quite as 
wide as the 36th Canon. He was very 
sorry to point out this misrepresentation, 
which undoubtedly was innocent; but it 
was remarkable that his right hon. Friend 
should have kept back the fact, that not only 
was the oath of allegiance required, but 
also subscription to the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, and unfeigned assent and consent to 
the Book of Common Prayer. His right 
hon. Friend would, however, see, by a refer- 
ence to the clause, that it would be unlaw- 
ful under this Bill to ordain or institute any 
person without subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and that in one of their num- 
ber was contained, on the subject of the 
supremacy of the Crown, all that was con- 
tained in the oath of supremacy, and all 
that was contained in the 36th Canon. 
There was one othef point which called for 
notice, because it was connected with the 
same subject. It was perfectly true that 
by this Bill it would be open for parties in 
Mr. Gladstone 
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the Colonies to matte regulations for self- 
government, without those regulations 
being subject to the veto of the Crown, 
unless, indeed, they touched upon the pre- 
rogative of the Crown on the subject of 
the appointment of bishops. His reason 
for not including in this Bill a veto for the 
Crown—to which he had no objection— 
was, that if the regulations and the laws of 
England were thus placed in immediate 
connexion with the Crown, and the au- 
thority of the Crown attached to them, it 
would be impossible to convince the ecolo- 
nists that religious equality was the object 
of the Bill. It was a matter for the House 
to consider whether a veto should be in- 
serted in the Bill or not. If it were 
thought that the veto should be main- 
tained, he had no objection. In the mean 
time he hoped that he had shown to his 
right hon. Friend that by the subscription 
required to the Thirty-nine Articles, the 
supremacy of the Crown was declared ; 
because the oath of supremacy and the 
36th Canon are contained in the Thirty- 
nine Articles. He did not know whether 
he agreed with him or not; but when an 
oath was entirely unnecessary, being al- 
ready contained in another, he thought it 
was & great public advantage to get rid of 
it. However, if the House thought fit to 
require the oath, he had no objection to 
make, but on the contrary would be happy 
to agree to it. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
after the serious charge which had been 
brought against him, he had no doubt the 
House would bear with him for a moment. 
He certainly regretted, that after the con- 
struction put upon what he had said by the 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford he had not read the remainder of 
the second clause to the House; but he 
submitted to the House with perfect confi- 
dence that the explanation of the right hon. 
Gentleman did not impugn his argument, 
He had said that the clause dispensed with 
the oath of supremacy, and that it also 
dispensed with the 36th Canon, and that 
it was the first attempt which was ever 
known to ordain persons to ecclesiastical 
office being British subjects without the 
oath of supremacy being required. It was 
no answer to tell him that among the 
Thirty-nine Articles there was one which 
embraced the oath of supremacy. Looking 
at that omission conjointly with the powers 
bestowed upon the bishops in the first 
Clause, he said that he was advised and 
believed that the effect of the Bill would 
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be to do away with the supremacy of the 
Crown. 

Mr. OSWALD had not had any inten- 
tion of addressing the House, though his 
name was on the back of the Bill; but the 
Secretary for the Colonies had come down 
to the House as a Minister of the Crown 
to speak on a subject touching the vital 
interests of the colonial Churches, and yet 
that right hon. Gentleman was so ignorant 
of the Book of Common Prayer, so ignorant 
of the subject on which he had addressed 
the House, that he did not know that in the 
service for ‘‘ the ordination of Deacons’”’ the 
oath of supremacy occurred as follows :— 

“1, A. B., do swear that I do from my heart 
abhor, detest, and abjure, as impious and here- 
tical, that damnable doctrine and Fe oay that 
princes excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, 
or any authority of the See of Rome, may be de- 
posed or murdered by their subjects, or any other 
whatsoever. And I do declare that no foreign 
prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath, 
or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, su; 
riority, pre-eminence, or authority, within thi 
realm, So help me, God!” 


The right hon. Secretary for the Colonies 
must have forgotten that oath when he 
made his speech. He (Mr. Oswald) was 
totally at a loss, from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s concluding sentence, to discover 
whether he objected to the principle of the 
Bill or wished for delay. But it was to be 
supposed that the right hon. Gentleman 
was like the rest of the Members of the 
Government. They did not know their 
own minds on any one subject touching 
the policy of the country, whether eccle- 
siastical or civil. 

Mr. ADDERLEY did not suppose this 
question was anything other than an open 
one with the Government; if it was not, 
he regretted being compelled to place him- 
self in opposition to their views. But, bein 
alive to the urgency of the subject, an 
being aware of the views entertained by 
the colonists, he could not submit to deal 
with a measure of such importance upon 
grounds so wholly futile as those advanced 
by his right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
the Colonies, Every argument he adduced 
went on simple assumption, The right 
hon. Gentleman argued, not against the 
Bill, but against the principle of intoler- 
ance; but in such an argument he was beg- 
ging the question, for it might be asked, 
was the Bill based on the principle of in- 
tolerance? Again, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said the colonists did not wish the 
separation of their Churches from the Mo- 
ther Church. But the question was, would 
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this Bill separate them? He maintained 
that it would not—in fact, that it would 
most powerfully have a contrary effect. 
Thirdly, the right hon. Gentleman alleged 
that the Bill did away with the supremacy 
of the Crown; and on that point, also, the 
uestion arose whether the Bill did ao. It 
¢ nay provided for a subscription of the 
Articles which maintained the supremacy. 
If he (Mr. Adderley) were able to grant 
the right hon. Gentleman’s assumptions, 
he should go along with him in objecting 
to the Bill on the con grmeie aan 
but when it ap that the Bill did not 
proceed on principles of intolerance, nor 
separate the Colonial Churches from the 
Mother Church, nor interfere with the 
supremacy of the Crown, but went far to 
obviate a tendency which did exist in the 
present state of things towards these three 
things, he felt that the measure called for 
consideration. The Secretary for the Co- 
lonies acknowledged the importance of the 
measure. Nobody differed upon that point, 
The Colonial Church was in an anomalous 
position: it was a corporation unable to 
settle its own affairs, unable to regulate 
its own discipline, or even to adapt its 
ceremonies to the habits of the people by 
which it was surrounded. The eminent 
Colonial Bishop now in England com- 
plained that he could not adapt the Church 
services to native recent converts. That 
was allowed to be a position in which the 
Colonial Church ought not to be allowed 
to remain. And what was the conse- 
quence? They had not a tolerant Church, 
for they handed over the discipline of 
the Church to the ipse diwit of a bishop. 
To urge that there was no immediate need 
of legislation, was simply to say that the 
Colonial Church did not require what the 
Mother Church did. Did they not require 
continual legislation in Church matters in 
this country? What were the Clergy Dis- 
cipline Acts, and many others—all found 
to be essential here? Were no such pro- 
visions needed there? The House ought 
to bear in mind that there were two alter- 
natives: either to pass this measure, or to 
leave themselves to the chance of some 
similar measure at some future time; for 
the right hon. Gentleman held out to them 
some distant hope that there was a pos- 
sibility of such an event, to be founded 
on @ correspondence which was now goin 
on with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
the Metropolitan at Sydney. He did not 
pretend to be in a position to offer any very 
weighty arguments in reply to the right 
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hon. Gentleman. He had not even the 
advantage of his attention. But at the 
same time, as he was rather exigeant of at- 
tention himself, he claimed his notice when 
he asked him whether the proposition which 
he asked the House to entertain in lieu of 
the present plan, did not involve the pro- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill, 
which he opposed? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman thought that the bishops could 
meet and call the clergy and laity together, 
and make some arrangement which would 
be satisfactory. If he thought that possi- 
ble, he begged leave to tell him that he 
destroyed nine-tenths of his own argument 
against the Bill, for the Bill proposed 
precisely the same process. They were, 
therefore, to choose between this measure, 
or the same measure after an interminable 
delay which threatened them. What were 
the objections of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the detail of the present measure ? 
First, as to the preamble, by which it is 
declared that doubts connected with the 
right of the Colonial Churches to meet in 
order to arrange their affairs, were to be 
removed. These doubts, it should be re- 
membered, commenced with the statute of 
Henry VIII., which rendered it impossible 
for the Church to meet together without 
the licence of the Crown, under heavy 
penalties. There were other obstructive 
Acts in the following reigns. The right 
hon.. Gentleman insinuated that it would 
be better to repeal those Acts at once, 
than to meet the difficulty by a measure 
like this; but that would be to do the very 
thing which the right hon. Gentleman so 
strongly deprecated, namely, to create 
fresh uncertainty in the attempt to re- 
move existing doubts ; for who could give 
security that in repealing any number of 
Acts, the whole that bore upon the subject 
would be included? The positive mode 
of legislation proposed by the right hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford would 
be more satisfactory than the negative 
mode of the right hon. Secretary for the 
Colonies. Next, it was objected, that the 
persons to be affected by this legislation 
were vaguely described as ‘‘ declared mem- 
bers of the Church of England?’’ But the 
right hon. Colonial Seeretary’s proposition 
to wait for the Metropolitan of Sydney’s 
consultation with his diocese, was open to 
the same objection. How would he con- 
sult? How was the Bishop of Sydney to 
eall his clergy together? What portion 
of the laity was he to call together for the 
purpose of discussing the subject? With 


Mr. Adderley 
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respect to the objection that each colony 
would form itself into a separate Church, 
having separate canons and regulations 
from the Church of England, and that 
settlements under the same metropolitan 
would also form themselves into separate 
Churches, the right hon. Baronet had over- 
looked several provisions in the 6th and 
7th Clauses of the Bill, which rendered that 
fear nugatory. The substitution of the 
Thirty-nine Articles for the oath of supre- 
macy was a point of minor importance. 
There was not one Member of the House 
who differed from the right hon. Baronet 
in his declarations in favour of maintaining 
the supremacy of the Crown. However, 
his right hon. Friend was willing to in- 
sert the oath as well as the subscription 
in the Bill, should the House desire it. 
It was, no doubt, the province of a Min- 
ister to be zealous in maintaining the 
prerogatives of the Crown; but let them 
not so maintain the prerogative of the 
Crown as to make the very head of the 
Church an obstruction to the Church’s life 
and action—as to make it maintain its 
headship merely for the purpose of de- 
stroying the action of the Chureh. When 
the right hon. Baronet spoke of wishing 
to hand down to future generations, as an 
heirloom, the Church of the Reformation, 
he might be asked whether the most vital 
branch of the Church of England was not 
the Church in America? Was the Church 
in America, or that in the Colonies, a 
fairer representation of the Church of the 
Reformation ? Why, it was upon the mo- 
del of that American Church that this Bill 
was drawn, and it would be difficult to show 
that a better adaptation of the Church’s 
organisation to its necessarily free position 
in colonial localities could be arrived at. 
A total separation of the Chureh from the 
State in the Colonies would be preferable 
to a pseudo connexion, which paralysed the 
Church, and which had no analogy to the 
connexion of the Church of England with 
the State. The right hon. Baronet would 
do well to bear in mind the model of the 
American Church when he came to deal 
with the subject; he could not place the 
Church in the Colonies on the same footing 
in relation to the State as that of the 
Church of England. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, as a pro- 
minent Member of the House, as one who 
had attended to the interests of the colo- 
nies, and to whom especially the colonists 
looked up, must bear in mind the respon- 
sibility which attached to him if he as- 
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sented to delay on the hopes held out by 
the — proposition of the Secretary for 
the Colonies, the only result of which would 
be, after all, the very measure proposed in 
the Bill, only indefinitely postponed at a 
time when Australia was in a dangerous 
state of social revolution, and when Canada 
and Cape Town were pressing for a similar 
measure; to whom it would be a poor 
answer to say we were waiting for the 
Bishop of Sydney’s opinion. That very 
day a petition from one of our North Ame- 
rican colonies, with 200,000 signatures, 
had been presented, praying for exactly the 
very measure proposed. At the present 
moment the Bishop of Cape Town also 
was in this country urging and pressing 
some such measure as this. And if some 
such measure as this was not passed, he 
declares that he will be obli to act as 
the Bill proposes, without authority, at the 
risk of coming within the penalty of the 
law. It was impossible for them to go on 
patching up the present anomalous state 
of the law. 

Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS reprehend- 
ed the expression which had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Ayrshire (Mr. Os- 
wald), that the indecision of Her Majesty’s 
Government upon this subject was only 
like that which characterised all their pro- 
ceedings upon every political, ecclesias- 
tical, or civil question. The observation 
was utterly irrespective of the point at 
issue, and was one of a wholly party 
character. The question was not a party 
one on either side of the House; and he 
hoped to guard himself from saying any- 
thing which would make it such. The 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last said that 
the arguments of the Secretary for the 
Colonies were futile; but the hon. Gentle- 
man had not proved that assertion: he 
had simply hazarded it as his own opinion. 
The hon. Gentleman referred to appeals 
made for such a measure as the present 
from Canada and Cape Town, and seemed 
to signify that it would be dangerous to 
deny their demands. In consequence of a 
Motion he (Sir R. H. Inglis) made some 
two months ago, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had last night laid upon the table 
of the House a collection of papers con- 
nected with Colonial Chureh legislation, 
and—although he had had no opportunity 
of examining them except by a glance— 
his impression was that there was not, 
among those papers, a single application 
for a measure like that which his right 
hon. Friend and Colleague (Mr. Glad- 
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stone) had introduced. The great argu- 
ment for this Bill, when it was brought 
forward three weeks ago, was that it would 
place the Church of E in at a as 

@ position as the other religious bodies 
he addins it was said that all those 
other bodies had advantages which were 
denied to the Church of England. That 
argument had been by the hon. 
Member for North Staffordshire (Mr. 
Adderley); but he (Sir R. H. Inglis) de- 
nied that fundamental principle on which 
his right hon. Friend and Colleague had 
based his proposition. The Church of 
Rome, for instance, did not admit any 
local jurisdiction whatever of an indepen- 
dent character with respect to any matter 
at issue between the bishop and clergy, or 
laity, in any colony in the world: from 
the remotest parts of the earth appeals 
were made to the Pope of Rome. The 
unity of that Chureh was not hazarded by 
conflicting judgments in various parts of 
the globe. The judgment delivered at 
New Zealand was not left to be confronted 
by a second judgment at Australia, and a 
third judgment at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Unity of action in the Church of Rome 
was sustained byone tribunal, to whom all 
appeals were carried, and by whom all 
questions were decided. But it might be 
said the Church of Rome was infallible, 
and, therefore, that peculiarity constituted 
the essence of their privilege, and did not 
apply to any other Chureh in the world. 
Without entering into that question, it 
was sufficient for him to assert that, the 
same principle of unity of action prevailed 
in very different bodies. The Church of 
Scotland had churches in different parts 
of the world. In India the presbyteries 
elected representatives to the General As- 
sembly; and the General Assembly had 
the decision of every matter in dispute be- 
tween the members of that Church, one 
with the other. It was not only so with 
the Church of Rome or the Church of 
Scotland, it was the same with the Wes- 
leyan body. The Wesleyans had congre- 
gations in almost every part of Christendom 
—in almost every part of the world; and 
wherever they were established, whether in 
Australia, in New Zealand, or in the 
Pacific, if disputes arose, those disputes 
were brought by appeal to the central au- 
thority at home. ith such precedents in 
existence, without referring to the Church 
of Rome, he saw no reason why, for the 
sake of putting the Church of England in the 
Colonies on the footing of other Churches 
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there, as was alleged, should subvert 
that which had hitherto been regarded as 
a fundamental prineiple—that the ultimate 
and extreme appeal should be left to the 
Mother Church at home. His hon. Friend 
said one object was, that the Church of the 
Colonies might adapt its liturgy to its pecu- 
liar circumstances. If a discretion were 
granted to alter the liturgy of the Church 
of England, they would have a synod omit- 
ting one portion in one colony, and another 
in another; and they would destroy en- 
tirely that great unity of worship by which 
the Church of England recommended itself. 
The Bishops of Australia, in synod, even if 
they had not altered a portion of the 
liturgy, had, reverting to an older prac- 
tice in England, subdivided into three 
portions the present one—the service of 
the Church of England. He (Sir R. H. 
Inglis) did not object to it; he only 
stated the fact. But, whether right or 
wrong, if a synod without the consent of 
the Crown could make that alteration in 
one diocese, it could make another and 
greater alteration in another diocese ; and, 
therefore, what the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies had stated with so much force 
was irrefragable, that, without giving an 
opinion on those alterations, they would 
constitute so many distinct Churches, and 
dioceses, and synods, under the proposed 
Bill; and there would be no security what- 
ever that any one colony would retain the 
liturgy, the rubric, or the articles ‘of the 
Church of England unaltered when once 
they had the power of making such altera- 
tions. Heconfessed that he felt a difficulty 
in understanding what was meant by “‘ de- 
elared members of the Church of England.”’ 
His view of a member of the Church of 
England was a person in full communion 
with that Church, not in oceasional confor- 
mity, declaring himself one day a member 
of the Church of England, and another 
day a Wesleyan, or a member of any body 
of Dissenters. No Church could be safe if 
its internal legislation were not confided 
to those, not ‘declared members,” but 
members in full communion. What secu- 
rity, under the Bill, had they that the 
Scotch Episcopalians, for instance, would 
not attempt to introduce that alteration in 
the Chureh communion service which at 
present constituted the great difference be- 
tween them and the Church of England? 
He gave no opinion *upon the expediency 
of the measure, he merely called attention 
to the fact that this was a provision by 
which men, not members in communion 
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with the Church of England, might over- 
power, by a majority, those who were in 
communion with her, and make alterations 
which practically and essentially would 
render the liturgy different from the estab- 
lished liturgy of the Church of England. 
The Secretary of State had said that this 
Bill might have three possible consequen- 
ces; and one was to make the Church of 
England dominant in such colonies in which 
Church legislation might take effect, He 
was one of those who, having always held 
that the Government of England ought to 
send forth with every colony a Church es- 
tablishment, would not regret if such a 
result followed from the proposition of his 
right hon. Friend. But with all his (Sir 
R. H. Inglis’s) wishes to see the Church 
of England placed in that position which, 
as the Church of the Imperial Crown, he 
thought she was entitled to hold, he did 
not think such a result would flow from 
the Bill of his right hon. Friend. By this 
Bill declared members of the Church might 
make regulations of all kinds, and altera- 
tions in the liturgy and services, without, 
as he understood the case, being bound 
to submit such alterations to the see of 
Canterbury; at all events, it practically 
gave a great increase of power to the 
local authorities, and thus would, there- 
fore, deprive their brethren in a colo- 
nial dependency of that personal security 
for their rights and privileges to which an 
appeal to the authorities at home at pre- 
sent entitled parties. He was not pre- 
pared to give to local authorities the power 
which it was proposed to give. His right 
hon. Friend said bishops in the colonies 
had too much power. He (Sir R. H. In- 
glis) would not enter on that subject; but 
he was sure the instances of Mr. Wigmore 
and of Mr. Bateman were not sufficient to 
prove the power of the bishops in the Colo- 
nies excessive. The Secretary of State 
admitted that there was a necessity for 
legislation. Upon that question he would 
not enter: it was sufficient for him to 
object to the present measure. Again, 
it had been suggested that a Royal Com- 
mission should issue to inquire into the 
facts of the case. He (Sir R. H. Inglis) 
firmly believed that no such statement of 
facts as was anticipated by the friends of 
the proposed Bill would be furnished by 
any such commission. But, without re- 
ferring to the possible results of any new 
inquiry, it was, at all events, neces to 
wait for the negotiations between the Me- 


tropolitan of all England and the Metropo- 
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litan of Sydney. If their minds could be 
collected from memorials, his right hon. 
Friend might or might not have sufficient 
grounds to proceed upon without further 
inquiry; but, not having actual materials 
for a decision before the House, he 

with the Secretary for the Colonies that it 
would be better to to the other 
Orders of the Day. He looked upon the 
measure as the first of a series of measures 
tending to separate the Colonies from the 
mother country, and the Church of the Co- 
lonies from the Church of the Parent State, 
and leading far towards the conclusion that 
the functions of the Church and State in 
the mother country ought also to be se- 
vered. That he considered was the scope 
of this measure. It was one to which no 
man could look with confident hope—one 
which he regarded with the greatest aver- 
sion and distrust—and one which he trust- 
ed the House would be very indisposed to 
sanction. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I confess, 
at first sight, I feel some embarrassment 
how I shall proceed to support the Bill of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), when, 
on the one hand, I see the right hon. the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir 
J. Pakington) impugning it, because it is 
an arrogant and tyrannical measure, in- 
tended to place the Church of England 
in @ position of supremacy, tyranny, and 
domination, utterly intolerable to the Co- 
lonies ; and, on the other side, I see the 
hon. Member for the University of Ox- 
ford (Sir R. H. Inglis) lamenting that it 
does not put the Church of England in that 
position of dominancy and supremacy in 
the Colonies which she is so naturally and 
80 justly entitled to occupy. At first sight 
there seems to be some difficulty; but on 
looking at the matter a second time, and a 
little deeper, I think this the very best and 
surest proof of the excellence, temper, and 
moderation of the Bill—that two hon. Gen- 
tlemen, both very sincerely, no doubt, and 
very ably—should be impugning it, each 
upon his own principles, which are of a 
very different and totally dissonant charac- 
ter. The fact is, the Bill does not do either 
the one thing or the other. If the Bill 
were intended to place the Church of Eng- 
land in the Colonies either in a position of 
supremacy or degradation, we should be 
doing that which we have no right to do, 
and that ge ty Colonies wo eae us, 
very quickly and very unmistakeably, we 
have neither the right nor the power to do. 
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The Bill does not do either one thing or the 
other. It simply clears the field for a set- 
tlement of differences between the Church 
in the Colonies and the Colonial Legisla- 
latures; so that the efficiency of the Chureh 
and the sovereign rights of the Legislatures 
or equally be preserved and mai ) 
a proper balance struck between the 
two. But the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies has, 
with great pains and at considerable length, 
impugned the measure = account of - 
v ness, in language the vagueness 
which seemed inspired by the discussion. 
This vagueness is, I contend, the very merit 
of the Bill. How can we now, at this dis- 
tance of space from the Colonies—how can 
we dare to make the first step other than a 
vague one—how can we dare to bring in a 
measure of legislation which shall be final, 
supreme, and complete, regulating their 
ecclesiastical status for all time to come, 
subject to no permutation or interference at 
home or abroad? Such may be the in- 
tention, such may be the animus, of the 
scheme brought before us by the right hon. 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies—a 
Church Discipline Bill, which shall stereo- 
type for distant dependencies of the Crown, 
where the Church is not even established, a 
system of Church government, which the 
Established Church of England herself, no 
later than the present Session of Parlia- 
ment, in the person of the Prelate of the 
city in which we are now assembled, has been 
compelled to withdraw. With this example 
before us—with this monition to teach us— 
what hon. or even most rev. Gentleman 
can conceive the possibility, by a little cor- 
respondence, one letter on each side, every 
six months—with a Prelate across the ocean 
not understanding, and not being under- 
stood—after a few blue books, and a few 
reports of the Parliament of Great Britain 
and Ireland—of enacting a Clergy Disci- 
pline Act for the Colonies, without the pre- 
sence of a single representative of those 
Colonies, whether Churchmen or Dissen- 
ter? Now, this is the panacea brought be- 
fore us from the Treasury bench; and I 
confess it strikes me—with the specimen of 
a succedaneum—lI ought at least to plead 
before this House to give a second reading 
to the Bill of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford. But, 
as I have already said, this Bill is not 
to any of those imputations. This Bill is 
not a Bill of constitution; it is merely a 
Bill of exemption from certain liabilities, 
presumed or existing, in the Colonies, which 
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stand in the way of the Colonies, forecast- 
ing their own constitution, and coming be- 
fore the Legislature at home with a scheme 
which must come before the Church at 
home, before even, in its most rudimental 
form, it can assume the shape of a Church 
constitution. I must give my hon. Friend 
(Sir R. H. Inglis) credit for his excessive 
ingenuity; for the first argument he has 
brought forward to induce the House not to 
give this Bill a second reading is, that 
while introduced for the purpose of giving 
religious equality, it allows us to do what 
the Church of Rome cannot do. But this 
is not the point. We claim an equal right 
with the Church of Rome to be allowed to 
carry out our own constitution, doctrine, 
and discipline without interference from the 
civil power. The constitution of the Church 
of Rome, it is true, ignores such assemblies 
as those which the present Bill recognises. 
But were she to revolutionise herself, and 
to admit such assemblies, there would be 
no obstacle from the State to her adopting 
them. And this is what we desire for our 
own Church. The Church of Rome has full 
swing in the Colonies to follow out its own 
dictates ; and the same power to follow out 
its own nature and its own character we 
now claim for the Church of England. My 
hon. Friend has raised a point upon the 
meaning of the words ‘declared mem- 


bers of the Church;”’ and I cannot help | 


agreeing with him that the word ‘‘ declared ”’ 
is very vague, and very unsatisfactory; but 
it has a legal value and significance in 
those Australian Colonies, which are the 
main and principal subject of the Bill before 
us; and I am sure my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone) waz not wrong in stating a 
phrase which he found in existence in those 
Colonies about which he was mainly legis- 
lating. As to the observation of the hon. 
Gentleman (Sir R. H. Inglis) upon the sig- 
nification of the words ‘in full commu- 
nion,”’ I regard full communion as the 
power of worshipping and being received in 
communion in the churches of the Church 
of England here or abroad; not as implying 
a perfect and full identity in every detail of 
ritual and service—such makes identity— 
but full communion does not necessitate 
such identity. Another point which he has 
raised, which I cannot pass by without no- 
tice, is, that this Bill would afford opportu- 
nities for revolutiopists to make changes 
in the Liturgy and discipline of the Church. 
Has he looked at this 7th Clause, upon 
which so much discussion has been raised 
during this debate ?— 

Mr, B. Hope 
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‘« And no such regulation shall authorise the 
bishop of any diocese to confirm or consecrate, or 
to ordain, or to license or institute any person to 
any see, or to any pastoral charge or other epis- 
copal or clerical office, except upon such person’s 
having immediately before taken the oath of alle- 
giance to Her Majesty, and having likewise sub- 
scribed the Thirty-nine Articles, and having fur- 
thermore declared his unfeigned assent and consent 
to the Book of Common Prayer.” 


These are the terms upon which alone a bi- 
shop can license or institute—obtaining the 
full assent and consent to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer from the person so licensed or 
instituted. Now, interpreting that with the 
6th Clause, touching the relations with the 
see of Canterbury, does it not stand as 
clearly to reason as any thing can do, that 
any alteration in the Liturgy or usages of 
the Church, inconsistent with the Book of 
Common Prayer, being inconsistent with the 
relations of the see of Canterbury, on which 
alone these Colonial bishops license or in- 
stitute, comes under the operation of the 
6th Clause, and is especially one of those 
cases reserved for the consent of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury before it can become 
Church law, or be acted upon? All these 
are mere details. The broad question be- 
fore us is this: Here, in these wide colonies 
of our empire, is our beloved Church, strik- 
ing her roots, spreading her branches, ex- 
tending her plantations in all direetions— 
in North America, in Australia, and every- 
where. But with these material advantages 
is a fatal deficiency of order, and organisa- 
tion, and status, which meets har at every 
turn, and thwarts every effort to propagate 
herself ; and all she claims is liberty, not 
supremacy, not domination, but simply lib- 
erty; and all my right hon. Friend seeks 
by the Bill is no more than liberty for the 
Church of England to organise herself in 
each colony as, knowing her condition, she 
herself best can do. This claim of the 
Chureh in the Colonies for civil liberty is 
met by special pleadings about the oaths of 
supremacy—oaths embodied in the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which every one must sub- 
scribe to who subscribes to those Articles— 
by offers of a Church Discipline Bill, a Bill 
which the Church of England, in her ac- 
tual condition, cannot, and will not, ac- 
cept—by talking of correspondence with 
the Colonies; and meanwhile disorganisa- 
tion and disaffection are to be allowed to 
make head. These are the arguments 
urged for deferring the whole question, 
until some time when the Parliament of 
Great Britain ean model a Clergy Discipline 
Bill, which must be accepted permanently 
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by the Legislature and by Colonial Chureh- 
men and Colonial Dissenters, none of whom 
ean have the least knowledge of, or the 
smallest share in its compilation. I trust 
the House will not thus postpone an import- 
ant means of augmenting the efficiency of 
our Church in the Colonies, but agree to 
the second reading of the Bill introduced 
by my right hon. Friend. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL agreed 
with his right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) 
that the Established Church in the Aus- 
tralian Colonies was in a most disadvan- 
tageous position, and that the colonists 
were deprived of those privileges and of 
that freedom of action which were pos- 
sessed by other colonies and by the Mother 
Church in this country. This arose from 
the circumstance of those colonies not en- 
joying the benefit of the ecclesiastical law 
which existed in this country, and more 
especially of the right of jurisdiction in 
spiritual courts. The House was probably 
aware that an attempt bad been made to 
obviate this inconvenience by introducing 
into the patents of the bishops of Australia 
& power to exercise spiritual jurisdiction, 
and to establish for that purpose ecclesias- 
tical courts, with an appeal to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. But the attention 
of the Government having, in 1847, been 
turned to that subject, the law officers of 
the Crown were of opinion that the power 
so conferred by the patent was unlawful, 
and that the Crown had no power to es- 
tablish by patent ecclesiastical courts in 
the Colonies. The consequence, of course, 
was, that no efficient ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion could possibly be exercised; because, 
without the power which was conferred 
upon the ecclesiastical courts to summon 
persons before them and to administer 
oaths, it was impossible that justice could 
be administered. An illustration of this 
difficulty had been stated in the cases of 
Mr. Bateman and Mr. Wigmore, which 
had been alluded to by his right hon. 
Friend. The licenses of both those per- 
sons were withdrawn by the bishop—with 
respect to one, on account of some mis- 
conduct which was alleged against him; 
and with respect to the other, on account 
of his insolvency. But the stipends pos- 
sessed by those persons were given to 
them by Government; and they being 
chaplains, and not holding rectories or 
curacies, the bishop could exercise over 
them no power at all. All the effect of 
withdrawing their licences was to produce 
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an ecclesiastical disability, but it accom- 
plished no secular deprivation. Mr. Wig- 
more came to England to ap to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, but it was found 
that no appeal would lie; so that, in fact, 
the bishops in those colonies had an irre- 
sponsible and arbitrary power, against 
which there was no appeal to any superior 
tribunal. He would now call attention to 
a clause in the Bill which seemed to say a 
great deal, but which really, under existing 
circumstances, could have no operation at 
all. By Clause 6, the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to provide that ‘‘ any regu- 
lation touching the existing relation of the 
bishops, clergy, and others, to the metro- 
politan see of Canterbury, should be forth- 
with transmitted by the presiding bishop 
or his deputy to the archbishop of the said 
see, and should be subject to disallowance 
by the said archbishop.’’ Now, what were 
the existing relations between the bishops 
and clergy of the colonies and the metro- 
politan see? They were absolutely no- 
thing at all. There being no power of 
appeal, there was necessarily no power of 
correction by the archbishop; no relation 
therefore could exist to which this clause 
could possibly apply. There was another 
point to which he wished to direct the at- 
tention of the House. It was supposed 
that the bishops and clergy in the Colonies 
were prevented from meeting together and 
making regulations for their own internal 
discipline by reason of the operation of the 
25th of Henry VIII. He wished particu- 
larly to call the attention of his hon. and 
learned Friends in the House to the provi- 
sions of that Act, for it appeared to him 
that it did not apply to the Colonies at all; 
and that if that Act were out of the ques- 
tion there was nothing whatever to inter- 
fere with the rights of the bishops and 
clergy in the Colonies to assemble and 
make those regulations which were in- 
tended to be provided for by the present 
Bill. The Act of the 25th of eas VIIL., 
called the Submission of the Clergy and 
Restraint of Appeals Act, provided that— 


“ By authority of this present Parliament, 
according to the said submission and petition 
of the said clergy, that they, nor any of them, 
from henceforth shall presume to attempt, allege, 
claim, or put in use any constitutions or ordi- 
nances, provincial or synodal, or any other ca- 
nons ; nor shall enact, promulge, or execute any 
such canons, constitutions, or ordinances provin- 
cial, by whatsoever name or names they may be 
called, in. their convocations in time coming 
(which alway shall be assembled by authority of 
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the King’s writ), unless the same clergy may have 
the King’s most Royal assent and license to make, 
prom’ , and execute such canons, constitutions, 
and ordinances provincial or synodal, upon pain 
of every one of the said clergy doing contrary to 
this Act, and, being thereof convict, to suffer 
ors and to make fine at the King’s 


Now, as he read that Act, it could only 
apply to this country, and could not apply 
to the Colonies at all, because it referred 
to those canons and ordinances which were 
made in convocation, and which convoca- 
tion was to be assembled by the King’s writ. 
Now, that state of things did not exist in 
the Colonies; therefore, although all the 
laws of this country, capable of application, 
were applicable to the Colonies, and would 
be good in those Colonies, yet there was 
nothing whatever to make this provision 
apply to the Colonies, or, so far as the Act 
of Henry VIII. was concerned, render it 
necessary that there should be a legisla- 
tive power given to the colonial clergy and 
laity to assemble together for the purpose 
of making rules and regulations for the 
internal discipline of their Church. There 
was no necessity for supposing, in the first 
place, that the object of the Bill was other 
than was stated by his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone), namely, to permit the 
clergy and laity of the colonies to assemble. 
together, voluntarily, not by compulsion, 
and make regulations for their internal go- 
vernment; and if he (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) were right, there was no prohibitory 
Act of Parliament—nothing, as far as he 
could discover, in the existing law—to 
prevent their assembling of their own will 
and pleasure, supposing they should con- 
sider it important to do so, to make those 
regulations. If that were so, there must 
be something more which his right hon. 
Friend proposed to obtain by this Bill. He 
could not understand that his right hon. 
Friend really asked to give the colonists 
power to do that which they had the 

wer to do already. His right hon. 

riend must propose by the Bill to give 
the sanction of the law to something not 
already sanctioned by the law, and to have 
provisions introduced by the Legislature 
which would have a much more powerful 
effect than that which had been suggested. 
His right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies had gone very eare- 
fully through the provisions of the Bill, 
and had pointed out, in clear and distinct 
terms what would be the effect of it, and 
had ventured to suggest to the House that 
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it would be quite impossible to carry out 
these provisions, unless that end were ac- 
complished, which would be, not to say the 
intended but the necessary effect of these 
provisions, namely, the separation of the 
Church from the State, and the consti- 
tuting in the Colonies a free and i 

dent Church Establishment. That being 
so, his right hon. Friend (Sir J. Pakington) 
had necessarily had his attention very anx- 
iously called to the clauses of this Bill, and 
the terms in which they were couched ; 
and he was struck, as everybody must be 
struck who paid attention to the provisions 
of the Bill, with the terms of the seventh 
clause, which provided that the persons 
who were to be ordained, or licensed, or 
instituted to any see or to any pastoral 
charge, or other episcopal or clerical office, 
should take the oath of allegiance, and 
subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles; and, 
furthermore, declare their assent and con- 
sent to the Book of Common Prayer. His 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) had 
stated that the Secretary for the Colonies 
was under a gross but unintentional mis- 
apprehension with regard to the effect of 
this clause; but he (the Attorney General) 
thought he could satisfactorily show that 
his right hon. Friend (Sir John Pakington) 
had put a perfectly correct construction 
upon the proviso, notwithstanding the ob- 
servations of his hon, Friend the Member 
for Ayrshire (Mr. Oswald). It naturally 
eceurred to Her Majesty’s Government 
that if the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) meant that the oath of supre- 
macy or something equivalent should be 
taken, he would have expressly declared 
that intention upon the face of the Bill. 
If the right hon. Gentleman meant it, why 
not express it? We ought not to leave 
the matter in a state of doubt and am- 
biguity, especially in a Bill of this kind, 
which certainly did give rise to very con- 
siderable apprehensions. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Ayrshire had said that the Seere- 
tary for the Colonies had shown an utter 
ignorance upon the subject, because, if 
that right hon. Gentleman would only turn 
to his Prayer-book, he would see in the 
Service for the Ordination of Deacons that 
the oath of supremacy was a part of that 
service; but the hon. Gentleman had for- 
gotten to observe that this clause did not 
refer merely to persons who were to be 
ordained priests or deacons, but to other 
persons—persons ordained ‘‘to any pasto- 
ral charge, or other episcopal or cleri 
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office.”” Now, he could very well under- 
stand that persons who had been ordained, 
or who had taken the oath of supremacy, 
as priests or deacons, might afterwards, 
when required, under circumstances that 
might exist in England, to take that oath 
again, not be disposed to do so. It would 
be found that, by this clause, those per- 
sons who were to be instituted to any see, 
or any pastoral charge, or other episcopal 
or clerical office, were not required to take 
the oath again; so that a person conse- 
erated to be a bishop under the powers 
given by this Act (apart from the power 
of the Crown) could not be required to 
take the oath of supremacy. But there 
was another ground on which he rested 
his opposition to this measure. When a 
person was ordained a deacon or a priest 
in this country, he was not only required 
to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, but 
he was also required to subscribe to three 
other Articles of very great importance 
contained in the Thirty-sixth Canon. The 
Thirty-sixth Canon directed— 

“That no person shall be received into the 
ministry, nor admitted to any ecclesiastical func- 
tion, except he shall first. subscribe a declaration, 
&c., ‘that the King’s Majesty under God is the 
only supreme governor of this realm, and of all 
other His Highness’s dominions and countries, as 
well in spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes 
as temporal.’” 

Now, his hon. Friend (Mr. Oswald) would 
observe the important, strong, and cogent 
language contained in that article; very 
different indeed from the negative words 
contained in the oath of supremacy, and 
very different indeed from the terms of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, which the person 
was required by the Bill to subscribe. 
He confessed it would be much safer and 
better that the oath should be taken 
which had received a judicial interpreta- 
tion, and that it would be more bind- 
ing on every one’s conscience than if it 
were merely required that the party should 
subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, which 
they knew by experience might be inter- 
preted in a manner to take away their 
whole force, and in a non-natural sense. 
[Mr. Guapstone made an observation, 
which was inaudible.]. He (the Attorney 
General) was very much astonished at 
what his right hon. Friend had stated, 
intending, as he said he did, that the oath 
of supremacy should have a binding force. 
Mr. Guapstone: No!] Then his right 

. Friend did not mean that it should 
have @ binding force? Now, he (the At- 
torney General) did mean that it should. 
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This certainly created in his mind con- 
siderable apprehension with to the 
object of this Bill. His right hon. Friend 
said that he meant that the parties should 
acknowledge the doctrine of supremacy by 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles; 
but he had not adverted to those other 
articles to which subseription was required 
from the clergy of the Church of England, 
and which were infinitely more stringent. 
He thought it most desirable in cases of 
this kind, if an oath were required to give 
sanction and force to the doctrine of Su- 
premacy, that it should be administered 
to the clergy in the Colonies as well as to 
those in England. He had been anxious 
to make these few observations; but he 
thought that his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies had 
ut the matter so strongly and clearly 
fore the House that if he (the Attorney 
General) were to s at an ter 
length, a that he er do culties to 
follow in the steps of his right hon. Friend, 
at the risk of effacing the impression which 
he had made. 

Mr. OSWALD begged to say, in expla- 
nation, that though he was certainly wron 
in the point relating to the omission which 
had been adverted to, his argument, he 
thought, remained the same. 

Mr. BETHELL was understood to say, 
that he entirely agreed with his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General with 
respect to the construction of the statute 
of Henry VIII.; but he did not think that 
it would be competent for the clergy and 
laity in the Colonies to adopt anything like 
& synodical form of action, because he ap- 
prehended that it would be an attempt to 
interfere with the prerogative of the Crown. 
With respect to the Bill before the House, 
the objections to it had been stated so for- 
cibly by the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary of State for the Colonies, that as 
a lawyer he need do little more than give 
his assent tothem. The right hon. Gentle- 
man who introduced the Bill (Mr. Gladstone) 
represented that he desired to relieve the 
Church of England—or rather, the bishops, 
clergy, and laity in the Colonies, being mem- 
bers of Churches in communion with the 
Church of England—from a disability af- 
feeting them, and not affecting any other 
religious community; and the right hon. 
Gentleman assumed that it was compe- 
tent to any other religious community to 
form rules and regulations capable of being 
personally enforced, but that the members 
of the Church of England could not do so. 
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Now, a mistake had been here committed 
respecting the laws which affected dissent- 
ing communities. It should be understood 
by the House that it was not competent 
to any sect of dissenters to form any laws, 
rules, or regulations, capable of being en- 
forced personally, otherwise than in the 
character of trustees in the executien of 
trusts affecting property. In the trust- 
deeds by which the chapels of Dissenters 
are held, the property is secured to those 
who adhere to the religious tenets and ob- 
servances of the body at large; next, regula- 
tions are made respecting the minister ; and 
then such ordinances for ecclesiastical ob- 
jects are laid down as are suited to the views 
of the parties declaring the trust. Among 
the Methodists, in particular, there were 
certain model deeds, which were incorpo- 
rated in every instrument by which a chapel 
was vested in trustees; and the only way 
of enforcing the observance of these trusts 
was by an appeal to one of the temporal 
courts. These were the only powers which 
dissenters of any denomination possessed; 
and if that were so, the right hon. Gentle- 
man who introduced the Bill would see the 
truth of the remark which fell from the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Colonies, who observed that the fourth 
clause would nullify the whole of the Bill. 
The clause enacted—-‘‘ And no such regu- 
lation shall in virtue of this Act be held to 
have any other legal force or effect than 
the regulations, laws, or usages of other 
Churches or religious communions in the 
said Colonies.”’ If, then, the interpreta- 
tion which he had given of the present 
state of the law respecting other religious 
communities were correct, this clause would 
make all the ordinances passed by the 
bishop, clergy, and laity ineffectual; be- 
cause other religious communities could 
only deal with their members personally 
when they violated the trusts on which 
their places of worship were held; but this 
would not be applicable to members of the 
Church of England in the Colonies, on 
whom it was intended that the ordinances 
should operate personally. There was no 
law against members of the Church of Eng- 
land meeting together and declaring a trust 
with respect to any property given to a Co- 
lonial Church by such members; and then 
their rules and regulations might be car- 
ried into effect in the same way as any rules 
and regulations that had been made with 
respect to the property of Dissenters, with- 
out the necessity of an Act of Parliament. 
He would now take the liberty of pointing 
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out to the House the manner in which this 
Bill, if it should pass into a law, would 
violate the supremacy of the Crown, It 
was apparent that the scope of the Bill was 
to empower the bishop, clergy, and laity, 
to make any regulations which they might 
deem necessary for the better conduct of 
their ecclesiastical affairs; and although 
the seventh clause provided that no such 
regulation should authorise the bishop to 
institute a party to any clerical office, ex- 
cept upon such person having immediately 
before taken the oath of allegiance to Her 
Majesty, and having likewise subscribed 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and having fur- 
thermore declared his unfeigned assent 
and consent to the Book of Common Prayer; 
—yet he wished to point out to the House 
that the power to make such regulations 
must carry with it the power of enforcing 
them; and, therefore, it would involve 
the erection of some tribunal and some 
authority to which all branches of such 
regulations should be referred, and by 
which every question of doubt would have 
to be decided. And he begged to ask 
the hon. Gentleman, who had accused 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State, of misrepresentation, how he could 
say that an ecclesiastical and spiritual 
court, arising out of ordinances made by 
mutual consent, but deriving their force 
and binding power from an Act of the Im- 
perial Parliament, was not an infringe- 
ment of the supremacy of the Crown? He 
thought that the hon. Gentleman would, 
upon consideration, shrink frou creating a 
tribunal from which there could be no ap- 
peal, and whose sentence must be irrever- 
sible. It would be a mere mockery to give 
a stipendiary curate an appeal from the 
bishop to Her Majesty in Council. If, 
therefore, this Bill would alter the con- 
stitution of the Church of England in the 
Colonies, he considered that the House 
might well hesitate before they assented 
to it; and with regard to the Bill placing 
the Church of England on the same foot- 
ing as other religious bodies, he would only 
make this further observation, which he 
thought of great importance — that by 
foree of this clause, wherever in the Colo- 
nies churches in communion with the See 
of Rome had absolute powers, in such 
Colonies the Church of England would 
also have an absolute authority over its 
members. Believing the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s intention to be what he had stated 
it was, he was sure he (Mr. Gladstone) 
would shrink from creating such a power; 
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and he trusted he would withdraw the 
Bill, in order to introduce a measure here- 
after more in conformity with his real ob- 
ject, and more consistent with the rights 
and authority of the Crown. 

Sm WILLIAM PAGE WOOD depre- 
cated any further discussion after the cour- 
teous course taken by the Secretary for the 
Colonies, which gave to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Gladstone) the opportunity of 
considering what steps he would take on a 
future occasion respecting the introduction 
of a new measure. He thought that the 
right. hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford would have no rea- 
son to regret this discussion, because the 
House had heard from the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies three important 
statements on the subject of this Bill. He 
said, in the first place, that he did not con- 
sider the state of the Church in the Colo- 
nies satisfactory. He said also that there 
were objections to the colonial clergy being 
placed solely under the despotic control of 
the bishop; and he had further stated that 
the members of the Church in the Colonies 
were impeded in the consideration of their 
own affairs by the difficulty they found in 
meeting for discussion. The right hon. 
Gentleman added that there was great need 


for the exertions of a missionary church, 


Now, after all this, he thought the House 
could hardly feel that there was no neces- 
sity for legislation. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies himself said, that legislation would 
be necessary in a future Session of Parlia- 
ment; and but for what had fallen from his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney Ge- 
neral, and his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Bethell), he 
(Sir W. P. Wood) would not have ad- 
dressed any observations to the House. 
His hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General said that there was no need for 
legislation whatever, and that no embar- 
rassment was occasioned by the Act 25 
Henry VIII. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Aylesbury said the same. 
[Mr. BerHext here dissented.] He be- 
lieved, however, that no lawyer would tell 
the House that the question was clear 
either in one way or the other. It was for 
the purpose of relieving these doubts that 
there was a necessity for the Bill. His hon. 
and learned Friend said that no convoca- 
tion had been held by the Queen’s writ in the 
Colonies, and therefore the Act 25 Henry 
VIL. did not apply to the Colonies. But 
his hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
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General had forgotten that the parenthesis 
in the Act gave it its chief: force and effi- 
ciency; and if the Act applied, as it did 
beyond all doubt, to the new bishopric of 
Manchester, why should it not apply to the 
new bishoprics of Adelaide, Vintoria, or 
Van Diemen’s Land? At all events his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney Ge- 
neral had not answered the doubt which 
had been raised on that point. But, in 
truth, the doubt arose on a general p 

sition of law, namely, how far statutes, 
which did not seem to apply specially to 
the Colonies, were to be held appli ie to 
the Colonies or not. He thought it was 
quite sufficient on the present occasion to 
say, that his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General had not answered that 
question, and that there existed consider- 
able doubts whether the statute 25 Henry 
VIII. was applicable to the Colonies. But 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Aylesbury said, that it was only neces- 
sary to declare a trust for the property of 
the Colonial Church, and then proceed to 
the temporal courts to enforce it. But 
what was wanted in the Colonies was 
much more than this—regulations were 
wanted to temper the despotical power of 
the bishop over the clergy. Now, if the 
powers to be granted by this Bill were 
conferred, the Convocation, consisting not 
merely of the clergy, but of the laity, which 
he thought a very important object of the 
Bill, could fetter the power of the bishop. 
The mode in which the question would 
arise, would, no doubt, involve the right of 
dealing with property. The clergyman who 
was removed by the bishop without prelimi- 
nary steps and inquiries, would bring his 
ease before the courts of law; and the 
courts would look into the regulations of 
the community, and would determine whe- 
ther the clerk had been improperly remov- 
ed or not. The result of the inquiry, there- 
fore, though indirectly, would depend upon 
the regulations made by Convocation. He 
was now speaking in support of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, as the House was not 
discussing the details of the measure, with 
some of which he did not agree. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State, in looking through the clauses, made 
one rather remarkable omission, for he said 
that he would pass over the third clause, 
which he (Sir W. P. Wood) thought the 
most important in the Bill. It provided, 
‘* that no such regulation shall be binding 
on any person or persons other than the 
said bishop or bishops, and their clergy, 
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with the lay persons residing within the 
said Colonies, and being declared mem- 
bers of the Church of England, or being 
otherwise in communion with him or them 
respectively.’’ It did not affect, therefore, 
any persons in the Colonies but members 
of the Church of England, though no doubt 
the regulations of Convocation would affect 
future members of the Colonial Church; but 
so did the mgeetons of the Wesleyan 
Conference. Every person joining in com- 
munion with the Church would submit him- 
self to the regulations established by the 
Church; but the Church would not have 
the power of affecting others, That ap- 
to him to be the whole principle of 

the Bill. As to the statement that it was 
intended to make the Church of England a 
dominant Church, that had been answered 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
niversity of Oxford (Sir R. H. Inglis) who 
seemed to regret that such was not the 
ease; and the right hon. Gentleman who 
introduced the Bill expressly said, that its 
object was religious equality. Whether it 
were possible to legislate during the pre- 
sent Session was one question, and whether 
the clauses were all such as were desirable 
was another; but he would entreat the 
House not to leave the Church in the Co- 
lonies in its present anomalous position. 
The Church in America was neglected in 
the same way, and the consequence was, 
that during the connexion with this coun- 
try the members of the Church were nu- 
merically few, and she was reduced to a 
mere name. But after our separation from 
America, the action of the Church in Ame- 
rica was freed, and its members and those 
of each religious community were left un- 
fettered to adopt what course they pleased 
in their own communion; and the result 
was, that though at the time of separa- 
tion the American Church did not possess 
one bishop, it had now thirty-two bishops 
with full synodical action, assisted by the 
laity. There had been universal acquies- 
cence and submission to its regulations, 
and none of those dissensions which the 
hon, Gentleman seemed to think must be 
the necessary consequence of Convocation. 
If the Church of England were left unfet- 
tered, he had that confidence in her integ- 
rity that he was certain she would exert 
and display that beneficent influence which 
she had already exhibited in America. 
Although he felt the impossibility of legis- 
lating on the subject during the present 
Session, he trusted that the time was not 
distant when the Church of England in the 

Sir W. P. Wood 
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Colonies would no longer be left in the 
melancholy position in which it was now 


placed. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that after the 
expression of the wish by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) for the post- 
pete of the diseussion for a fortnight, 

e would not, on the present occasion, 
at any length into the question before the 
House. He would not enter into the 
question of the law in the Colonies, and 
the condition of the Church there. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had just 
spoken (Sir W. P. Wood), said that he 
wished to leave the Church unfettered. 
But what did he mean by leaving it un- 
fettered ? Did he mean to remove all re- 
strictions on the part of the State, and all 
advantages from connexion with it? But 
the Bill would not place the Church on a 
footing of equality with the other Churches 
—it went to remove it from the control 
of the State, and yet to leave it from 
State connexion advantages. The Free 
Church of Scotland was unfettered in the 
Colonies ; and when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Gladstone) said that he de- 
sired to have perfect religious equality, 
he agreed with him that it was the only 
principle which, in justice or in sound 
policy, could be carried out. At the 
same time, as the House was told that 
the Secretary for the Colonies had given 
a pledge that he would legislate on this 
question next Session, on the ground that 
the Church in the Colonies was in a very 
unsatisfactory state, he must say, while 
agreeing in that statement, that legislating 
for the Church in the Colonies was a mat- 
ter of extreme difficulty and delicacy, upon 
which he hoped the jright hon. Baronet 
would proceed with great caution. If we 
had now to begin at home, it would be a 
question with any statesman, whether, con- 
sidering the diversity of religious sects, 
it would be wise to establish a State 
Church even in England; but when the 
state of the colonial population was con- 
sidered, that it was but a reflex of the 
many different religious denominations in 
this country, and recruited mainly from 
that class of which a great proportion had 
no sympathy with a State Church, he 
thought it would be a very dangerous 
task indeed for any Minister to do any- 
thing to increase in any manner the in- 
equality which he (Mr. Horsman) held to 
exist in the Colonial Churches. The Bill 
now under discussion proposed to give to 
the Colonial Church powers which were not 
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iven to the Church at home. It gave it 
authority to pass ecclesiastical censures—to 
make regulations with respect to the nomi- 
nation of bishops—to absolve the clergy 
from the oath of allegiance to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and to do other things 
which the Church at home was not it- 
ted to do. But his objection to the Bill 
was, that the equality which it professed 
to establish was brought about by reliev- 
ing the Colonial Church from all those 
responsibilities to the law which were 
imposed upon it by the State, as a con- 
dition arising out of its connexion with 
the State, while at the same time it left un- 
touched the advantages of connexion with 
the State, the Church in the Colonies 
being in many respects highly favoured. 
The dignitaries of the Colonial Chureh 
were my ww by the Crown; they had 
territorial rights given to them, and their 
salaries were paid from public sources. 
The Judges and other authorities in the 
Colonies were ordered to assist them in 
carrying out their functions; and in many 
other respects they and their congrega- 
tions were, as compared with other sects, 
in a favoured position. The first clause of 
this Bill gave them a power which was 
denied to the English Church at home, 
though he was far from saying that it was 
a power which they ought not to have. 
The same observations might be made 
upon the second, the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh clauses of the Bill. Moreover, 
the Secretary of State said he had been 
advised that the seventh clause touched on 
the supremacy of the Queen in the Colo- 
nies. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) denied that, and said that the 
supremacy of the Queen was acknowledged 
in the Thirty-nine Articles, subscription to 
which was made necessary by the clause. 
But there was an important distinction in 
the wording of the Articles and of the 
Canons, which was so far different that in 
the one the Queen was declared to be 
supreme in all matters ecclesiastical and 
spiritual, and in the other in all matters 
ecclesiastical and civil. He did not wish 
to enter upon the clauses of the Bill, ex- 
cept so far as to say that at present he 
gave no opinion whatever as to this or that 
form of Church government in the colo- 
nies. All he said was, that what was 
proposed in this Bill under the title of the 
Chureh of England was very different 
from any form of Church government 
known or sanctioned in England. All he 
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said was, that in England the Chorch 
hed not Church t. The Bill 
did not establish equality; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman wi to establish 
it, he must do what the Free Church and 
the Dissenters had done, and renounce 
State connexion. If the Bill were 

what a position would ithe House be in! 
They would have one system of Church 
authority and discipline at home, and an- 
other abroad. Whatever was. done, let 
the object be attained directly. The Bill 
proposed to give the Chureh that perfect 
equality as regarded the law which volun- 
tary bodies possessed, and did not restrain 
them from from any benefits. [Mr, Guap- 
stone: What benefits?] The right hon. 
Gentleman asked him what benefits they 
got. In two or three weeks he would 
have to vote 20,0001. for the Church in — 
the West Indies. [Mr. Guapstone: This 
Bill refers to the Australian Church. | 
Yes; but the Bill made it lawful for Her 
Majesty, by an Order in Council, to apply 
the Act to any other colonies besides 
named in the schedule; and it was possible 
that the country might have a Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whose views were 
so identical with those contained in the 
Bill, that he would lose no time in recom- 
mending that extension. He was perfectly 
justified, then, in assuming that the House 
was legislating for other colonies besides 
those named in the Bill. The views of 
the’right hon. Gentleman were well known, 
Few men had stated them more publicly, 
more frequently, or more fully. But all 
he (Mr. Horsman) said was, let not the 
Church for which we legislate in the Colo- 
nies be partly a State Church, and partly 
a voluntary Church, claiming the freedom 
of the one, enjoying the benefits of the 
other, yet representing itself as identical 
with the Church of England which is estab- 
lished at home. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would not 
press the Bill to a division. He begged to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Seere- 
tary for the Colonies if he had any objec- 
tion to lay upon the table of the House 
copies or extracts of the co 
with the Bishop of Sydney ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
correspondence consisted of two letters, 
one to the Archbishop of Canterbury, from 
the Bishop of Sydney, which was not in 
his possession. The letter he read 
was from the Archbishop of Can 
to himself, containing the Bishop of 8 
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ney’s answer. He could not promise to 
lay upon the table of the House a corre- 
spondence which as it stood was a private 
correspondence between the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of Sydney. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will inquire about it; for 
it is obvious that the public are entitled to 
have this correspondence laid before them. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON had no ob- 
jection to make such inquiry. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived. 

Words added: — Main Question, 
amended, put, and agreed to. 

Ordered—“ That the other Orders of 
the Day be now read.” 


COUNTY ELECTIONS POLLS BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR moved 

the Second Reading of this Bill, as to which 
he thought there was such a concurrence 
of opinion in its favour that no argument 
was needed from him him to prove its ne- 
cessity. 

Mr. WALPOLE feared that the passing 
of this Bill would be attended with the 
greatest possible inconvenience until an 
additional number of polling-places could 
be supplied, which could not be done with- 
out some delay, and consequently the ar- 
rangements which would become neces- 
sary would not be ready for operation 
by the next election. Until this were ef- 
fected, he repeated that, just at the eve 
of a dissolution, it would not, he thought, 
be convenient to press such a Bill as 
this. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, it 
would be perfectly easy for the House to 
agree to the second reading of this Bill, 
which would simply involve an acknow- 
ledgment of the principle that, as soon as 
convenient, the time of polling in counties 
shouid be reduced from two days to one; 
and then all the Government would have 
to do would be to determine in Committee 
when the Bill should come into operation. 
He begged to move, therefore, that this 
Bill be now read a second time. 

Mr. BECKETT DENISON, having 
had some experience in county elections, 
believed they might well be concluded in 
one day. There were very few instances 
in which the decisiop of the first day had 
been reversed by the polling on the second. 
County elections, too, involved a holyday 
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for everybody; and a holyday in the ma- 
nufacturing districts was a very consider- 
able evil. It was not easy to calculate 
what it cost the West Riding of Yorkshire 
to have its election prolonged to a second 
day. They had only to increase the num- 
ber of polling-booths, and, though the bn 
ling in one day only might have the effect 
of preventing electors coming from one 
county to another in order to vote, the 
question was, whether it was worth while 
to keep the poll open for two days, in order 
to allow parties to vote in two or three dif- 
ferent places. 

Mr. PACKE thought that the admis- 
sion made by the hon. Member that the 
Bill would disfranchise some voters, was 
of itself a strong objection against the 
Bill. He had been a great deal connect- 
ed with county elections, and had never 
known any bribery or corruption in his 
own county, though no doubt both had 
been practised in boroughs. It would be 
most unfair to deprive any elector of 
the power of voting in another county 
by any such limitation as that proposed. 
He should give the Bill his determined 
opposition. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP deemed it his 
duty to offer every opposition in his power 
to this Bill. It had been said that the 
second day’s polling caused great dissipa- 
tion and immorality in the large manufac- 
turing towns. More shame for them if it 
did! Why was not better order kept? 
The Bill was a disgrace to a civilised com- 
munity. 

Mr. W. BROWN said, the second day’s 
polling was productive of great inconve- 
nience, without, as far as he knew, any 
advantage whatever. 

Mr. LOCKE KING supported the Bill, 
believing that, practically speaking, county 
elections were determined in one day, and 
that they could be concluded in that time 
without any disadvautage. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE could not 
understand how any Gentleman who was 
desirous to put down bribery and intimida- 
tion could oppose this Bill. It appeared 
that a noble Lord in another place was 
driving from the House one of the most es- 
timable Members representing a county in 
the north of Ireland; and every one who 
had ever contested a county knew that all 
the intimidation and bribery, as well as 
the drunken scenes, occurred on the sec- 
ond day of an election. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
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Home Department did not contest the prin- 
ciple, and the objection made by him should 
be reserved for Committee; but the fact 
was, that they would not want more polling 
places. 

Mr. BRAMSTON should oppose the 
Bill, believing it to be inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Reform Bill, one great 
object of which was, that there should 
be no surprise at elections. 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER would be 
very glad to diminish both the time, ex- 
pense, and trouble of county elections, and, 
if he were told that it could be conveniently 
carried out, he should vote for the second 
reading of this Bill. He did not attach 
very great importance to the objection that 
it would prevent persons resident in other 
counties from voting, and would not allow 
this to weigh against the great convenience 
that would be afforded by this measure in 
other respects. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON had no very 
strong feeling either one way or the other 
with regard to the Bill. Every one was 
ready to acknowledge that the limitation 
of polls to one day in boroughs had been 
productive of the greatest good; but it 
might be a very serious question as to 
whether at present the necessary arrange- 
ments could be made to conclude a county, 
election in one day; and he begged to ask 
the noble Lord who brought in the Bill, 
therefore, whether he had made any provi- 
sions to inerease the number of polling 
places ? 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR replied, 
there was a provision in a recent Act of 
Parliament for an increase of the number 
of polling-booths. That would not come 
into operation until the next Parliament 
was elected, and he believed it would not 
be necessary in the meanwhile to make 
any additional provision for the purpose. 

The CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was favourable to the prin- 
ciple of this Bill, although he believed the 
difficulty about the increased number of 
polling-booths would be greater than the 
noble Lord supposed. He trusted that the 
House would not divide upon the second 
reading. 

Bill read 2°. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to be made 
to Question [llth May], ‘* That a Select 
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Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
system of Education carried on at the Col- 
lege of Maynooth :—(Mr. Spooner);—And 
which Amendment was to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That,’’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words “‘ this House 
will resolve itself into a Committee, for the 
purpose of considering of a Bill for repeal- 
ing the Maynooth Endowment Act, and all 
other Aets for charging the Public Revenue 
in aid of ecclesiastical or religious pur- 
poses’—(Mr. Chisholm Anstey)—instead 
thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.”’ 

Debate sesumed. 

Mr. CARDWELL: I understand it is 
now proposed to postpone the adjourned 
debate respecting the Maynooth inquiry to 
the 16th of June. That is a day on which 
many of us hope the House will be no 
longer sitting, and when, at all events, it 
will not be possible to commence a long 
inquiry in a Committee upstairs. . The 
House has, therefore, a right to know 
from the hon. Gentleman who put the no- 
tice on the paper for the 16th of June what 
is his real intention. I was one of those 
who intended, if the adjourned debate had 
been resumed to-day, to offer some obser- 
vations for the purpose of showing why I 
voted in favour of an inquiry. I should do 
so in the hope that it might be eonducted 
in a fair and dispassionate spirit, and that 
it would lead to a result consistent with 
justice, believing that in that event it 
would do much to promote the public 
good; but now this is the state of affairs, 
that whereas this notice was first put on 
the paper on the 10th of February, exactly 
one week after the House assembled, it is 
now proposed to postpone it to a period 
at which it may not possibly come on be- 
fore the House is adjourned. Every Mem- 
ber of Parliament, whether he be of the 
Catholic persuasion or of the Protestant— 
whether he be an opponent of the grant or 
a supporter of it—must see that while a 
fair and dispassionate inquiry, calmly con- 
ducted, might lead to a most beneficial re- 
sult for the general good, we have a right 
to know whether this matter is to be merely 
held in suspense; and I think I am not 
putting an impertinent question, when I 
ask the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Spooner) to state what his in- 
tention is in regard to it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that bis hon, 
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ae having met with an accident, | on the 16th of June we should appoint a 
had him to watch the proceedings | Select Committee on the subject, is treat- 
on his Motion. He had taken all the pains | ing it with disregard and di 3; and 
in his power to ascertain when the diseus-| 1 hope the Motion will not be t 
sion could with certainty be renewed, and, | forward on that day. I was prepared, if 
when a fair opportunity for discussion in a | the debate was brought on y, to say 


full House might be obtained, he had 
asked the Government to give him a day 
specially for this purpose. The Govern- 
ment had informed fine that they could not 
afford him this opportunity of resuming the 
diseussion. He had therefore had recourse 
to the Order-book, and having carefully 
examined it, had found that the only day 
on which he could bring forward the Mo- 
tion for resuming the adjourned debate 
was on the 16th June. He had accord- 
ingly selected that day. With respect to 


on that day, he might remark that it was 
the wish of a large portion of the people of 
this country to have a decision on the 
question in the form in which it had been 
submitted to the House; because they 
wished to know whether or not the House 
would’sanction the institution of an inquiry 
inte the system of education pursued at 
the College of Maynooth. It was the opin- 
ion of his hon. Colleague, as it was also 
his own, that as this question had been 
brought forward, an opportunity should be 
given to the House of coming to some de- 
eision on the question. In the course he 
had taken he had acted in accordance with 
what he believed to be the wish of his hon. 
Colleague. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Debate be adjourned till Wed- 
nesday, the 16th day of June next.”’ 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: After what 
has been stated by the hon. Gentleman, it 
really appears that it must be obvious that 
it is a mere mockery to name the 16th of 
June as the day on which the House will 
appoint a Select Committee to inquire into 
the system of education in Maynooth Col- 
lege. If there be an inquiry, it cannot be 
by appointing a Committee that cannot 
meet until the 18th of June, or sit more 
than three or four days, or possibly a week 
after that date. This is a very grave sub- 
ject; and if the hon. Gentleman really 
wishes for an inquiry into the system of 
education at Maynooth, it is not a thing to 
be begun and ended in a day. It is a 
matter of the utmost importance—it is a 
matter on whieh the feelings of the people 
of this country, of Scotland, and of Ireland 
are deeply interested ; and to propose that 

Mr. Newdegate 


the 2 ay Pd of continuing the discussion | pared 





I am not opposed to an inquiry into the 
system of education at the college of May- 
nooth ; but I am not prepared to vote in 
favour of the Motion of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire. It is one thing 
to say that there should be a grave and 
well-conducted inquiry whether the system 
of education at the ‘college of Maynooth is 
such as it should be, supported, as it is, 
by a public grant; and it is another thing 
to question the very ground on which the 
grant was originally made. I am not pre- 
, after having heard the statement of 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire, 
to vote for an inquiry by a Select Commit- 
tee of this House. If an inquiry be insti- 
tuted, it is better it should be instituted by 
Her Majesty's Government, according to 
the provisions of the Act of Parliament, 
which lays down precisely that there may 
be an inquiry either by means of the 
visitors appointed under that Act at their 
annual visit, or by the appointment of the 
Lord Lieutenant to make a special inquiry. 
But if the Government are not satisfied 
with that mode of inquiry, it is in their 
power to appoint other persons to conduct 
an inquiry of that nature. Sucb an inquiry 
can be proceeded with when Parliament is 
not sitting; and upon which Parliament 
can come to a decision when it is reassem- 
bled. With regard to the whole subject, 
I am prepared to say that I wish to main- 
tain the grant to Maynooth. I think it is 
desirable that, if there be an inquiry, it 
should be an inquiry with the view of pro- 
viding a remedy against any abuses, should 
such be proved to exist, and not with a 
view of subverting the grant. I think it 
desirable that the people of this country 
should be aware of the opinions of those 
who have taken part in the debate ; and I 
regret that the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was not such as to con- 
vey a clear opinion to the House as to the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
greatly lament that, upon a subject of so 
much importance as that of national edu- 
cation in Ireland, and the maintenance of 
the college of Maynooth, the Government 
should have chosen to throw these ques- 
tions open; that they should have left 
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their opinion to be debated and discussed 
during the next six months, and that they 
have not given a decided opinion upon 
these subjects. If the Government are 

to say that in their opinion the 
grant to Maynooth ought to be withdrawn, 
let them so declare it. But if they think 
it ought to be maintained, let them not ex- 
cite public opinion on a subject which might 
lead to such scrious im nee. 
can be nothing more undoubted than the 
truth of the observation made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford, 
that, supposing this grant were to be taken 
away by Act of Parliament—this small 
pittance that is now allowed for the Roman 
Catholic population of Ireland—the ques- 
tion with regard to ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in Ireland would not stop there ; 
and that we should have presently a ques- 
tion raised as to what is allowed for the 
Protestant Establishment in that country. 
When I had the honour of holding office, 
it was my wish to keep the question of 
ecclesiastical establishments in Ireland in 
abeyance, and not to provoke Parliamen- 
tary discussion upon them. If the Go- 
vernment are determined that the grant 
for Maynooth shall be withdrawn, or even 
if, without being determined to withdraw 
it, they leave the question to be ventilated 
upon the hustings, without giving a deci- 
ded opinion upon it, we shall be forced to 
go into the whole question of ecclesiastical 
establishments in Ireland. A course more 
dangerous and more full of diffieulty than 
that which the Government is pursuing 
upon this question, I do not know ; and I 
really do hope that the Government will 
be prepared, before the 16th of June, to 
declare some decided opinion, whether 
their policy is to maintain or to withdraw 
the grant to Maynooth. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Government are not pre- 
pared to abrogate the grant to the College 
of Maynooth, nor has any thing fallen from 
any Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
that would at all justify that statement on 
the part of the noble Lord. I am in fa- 
vour of an inquiry into the system pursued 
in that College, which is the Motion 
brought forward by the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire; though the grounds 
on which he recommends that Motion are 
not such as I can concur in. My right 
hon. Friend to whose speech the le 
Lord has referred (Mr. Walpole), expressed 
his opinion that although an inquiry 
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presee place, still it ao be —_ 
to ascertaining whether the objects 
that institution had been And 


ducting that inquiry, that, no doubt, re- 
quires very grave consideration; but I can- 
not agree with the noble Lord that the best 
course would be to issue a Royal Commis- 


There | sion. That Royal Commission would be 


to all those objections which I heard the 
other night stated with reference to Royal 
Commissions upon other subjects; and 
though I am not bound to state to the House 
of Commons what course I should have re- 
commended with regard to this question, 
brought forward byan independent Member, 
still I cannot agree with the noble Lord that 
it would be our duty to recommend to Her 
Majesty to issue a Royal Commission, du- 
ring the recess, to inquire into this sub- 
ject. That Commission would not possess 
powers so large as those which would be 
possessed by a Committee of this House; 
and I am convinced that the result of such 
an inquiry would be unsatisfactory. Some 
hon. Gentlemen ite sneered when my 
hon. Friend the Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate) alluded to~his 
inability to obtain a day from the Govern- 
ment to pursue the diseussion which has 
already commenced. My hon. Friend the 
Member for North Warwickshire said that 
he had taken a straightforward course; 
and I think that whatever may be the dif. 
ference of opinion upon political points 
entertained by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and the hon. Member, they will agree that 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Newdegate) was 
justified in making that assertion. My hon. 

riend is a man incapable of stating an 
untruth. But the Government did not re- 
fuse to give him a day for resuming the 
discussion. It is all very well to allege 
that we wish to evade discussion upon this 
subject; but let us dispassionately consider 
the position in which we are placed with 
regard to the tratisaction of publie busi- 
ness. It is almost impossible, especially 
from the opposition which we have ex- 
perienced on the Militia Bill—it is almost 
impossible, even with the greatest sa- 
crifices, and the greatest exertions, to 
bring affairs to that desirable point which 
it seems it is the wish of all hon. Gen- 
tlemen, even of those who throw the 
greatest obstacles in our way, we should 
attain. At this moment there is a Bill 
which it is absolutely mecessary that we 
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should expedite through this House, and 
that is the Bill to prevent Corrupt Prac- 
tiees at Elections. I told the noble 
Lord the other day, that as soon as we 
should get through the Committee on the 
Militia Bill, I should endeavour to go on 
with that measure in the first instance. 
That shows no disposition on my part to 
stop the progress of public business. We 
have, then, the New Zealand Bill, which 
it seems it is the general wish of the House 
should be proceeded with; and if it be not 
thought expedient that the House should 
legislate on that subject in the present 
Session, it will be necessary to bring in 
another Bill, and to continue the present 
state of things for another year. At the 
same time the Civil Estimates have not yet 
been discussed. On these, in accordance 
with the promise I gave a few nights ago, 
Iam bound to secure, as far as I can, an 
opportunity to the hon. Members for Shrews- 
bury and Lambeth to submit their Motions 
to the House. If by any possibility the 
Government could have given a day to my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Spooner), there is no pro- 
bability that the House would have come 
to a decision upon his Motion. Represen- 
tations to that effect were made to me by 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
and they were considered by the Govern- 
ment. Hon. Gentlemen opposite seem to 
think that there is no desire on the part of 
the Government to permit the adjourned 
debate on Maynooth College to be re- 
sumed; but let me remind them that it is 
in their power to secure that discussion if 
they will only agree to give up to it the 
Tuesday, which is at their disposal. If 
they really wish to secure further discus- 
sion upon the subject, they may be able to 
do so by making such an arrangement with 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire. 
I throw out this for their consideration, and 
by way of answer to some taunts which I 
think have been rather freely indulged in 
—and which are without any fair founda- 
tion—by the noble Lord the Member for 
the Gity of London. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: The right 
hon. Gentleman is mistaken if he supposes 
that I recommended the issue of a Royal 
Commission for the purpose of inquiring 
into the system of education at Maynooth. 
All that I said was, that the Act provided 
@ particular mode of inquiry, and that 
mode should in the’ first instance be re- 
sorted to, if it was not proposed absolutely 
to abrogate the grant. 
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Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, the 
reasons given by the right hon. Gentle: 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
the course taken by the Government, with 
respect to the Motion of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire, were perfectly 
valid. But he (Mr. Osborne) had a sug- 
gestion to make. He was sure everybody 
admitted that both the hon. Members for 
North Warwickshire were perfectly sincere 
on the subject; but he was bound to say, 
that he was afraid that those hon. Gentle- 
men had not searched the Order Book with 
sufficient care. The hon. Member for War- 
wickshire had omitted to observe that there 
was one day open to him. If he had this 
Maynooth question so much at heart, why 
did he not fix Wednesday next for its re- 
sumption? [‘* Oh, oh!’’] Those Gentle- 
men that cried ‘* Oh, oh,’’ could not be 
sincere about the Maynooth question. If 
they were, they would prefer the settle- 
ment of that question to visiting a race 
ground. He called upon the hon. Gentle. 
man to fix Wednesday next for the resump- 
tion of the debate. 

Mr. SERJEANT MURPHY said, it 
was extremely unfair to the Irish Roman 
Catholic Members to postpone the debate 
till the 16th of June, because that day 
must necessarily be close upon the disso- 
lation of Parliament, and at that period 
those Members would probably be engaged 
in addressing their eonstituerts, in pre- 
paration for the coming election. Many 
of them had, in fact, left town to prose- 
eute their canvassing, and if this subject 
were to be resumed on the 16th, they 
would be obliged to return to town. But 
it was not certain whether it would be re- 
sumed on that day; and as a matter of 
justice, therefore, he called upon the hon. 
Member to fix some day on which it was 
next to a certainty that the debate would 
be resumed. Once for all, Jet the hon. 
Member state distinctly whether it was 
his intention to bring on the debate again 
upon the 16th of June ? 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, he 
was perfectly willing to discuss this ques- 
tion on a Saturday, which was an open 
day. If the hon. Member for Warwick- 
shire should persevere in attempting to put 
off the debate till the 16th of June, he 
(Mr. Anstey), as an Amendment, would 
move that it be resumed on Wednesday 
next. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘* Wednesday the 16th day of June 
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next,” in order to insert the words ‘“‘ Wed- 
nesday next,”’ instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
* Wednesday the 16th day of June next’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, his object 
was to bring forward the question on 
such a day as he thought would afford 
the fairest opportunity for discussing the 

uestion. Now, as he did not think that 
Wednesday would afford such an opportu- 
nity, he must decline the ee of the 
hon. Member for Youghal. He should en- 
deayour to consult with some Members of 
the House with the view of obtaining an 
earlier day than the 16th of June for re- 
suming the debate. 

And it being Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House till To-mor- 
row, without putting the Question. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 20, 1852. 
Mixures.} New Warr. — For Sandwich, v. 
Charles William Grenfell, Esq., Manor of 

Hempholme. 

Pustic Buis.—1° Metropolitan Burials; In- 
land Revenue Office; Hereditary Casual Re- 
venues in the Colonies ; Excise Summary Pro- 
ceedings ; Colonial Bishops. 

2° Turnpike Acts Continuance; Turnpike Trusts 
Arrangements. 

.— Proclamation for Assembling Par- 
liament. 

3° Apprehension of Deserters from Foreign 
Ships. 


RIBBANDISM IN IRELAND. 

Mr. ORMSBY GORE: Sir, I beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland for information 
respecting the arrest and committal to 
gaol of eight Ribbandmen, seized in their 
lodge at Granard, and committed to Long- 
ford gaol, and concerning their having 
been subsequently admitted to bail. These 
eight persons, when seized by a police 
officer, were in the act of writing threat- 
ening notices to individuals in the neigh- 
bourhood. They were committed to gaol, 
and subsequently brought before the ma- 
gistrates. There was a division amongst 
the magistrates as to their being admitted 
to bail, and the majority agreed to admit 
them to bail. On one of those persons, 
named Brierley, there was found a death 
notice to Mr. Green, the clergyman of 
Granard, and on another of them, named 
Donnelly, was found a notice.of death to 
be served upon a person of the name of 
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Fitzpatrick, a most res; farmer, of 
the neighbourhood, he having been served 
before with a notice to the same effect, 
At the bottom of the notice was written, 
‘* This is the second time, and by God Al- 
mighty if this dost not do, you may have 
your coffin ready afore long.”” They have 

n admitted to bail, and there is a strong 
sensation in the country with regard to it, 
I this day received a letter from that part 
of the country, stating that on their being 
committed to gaol, a number of bad char- 
acters were missed out of the neighbour- 
hood, but they all have returned since the 

rincipals were let loose. I have no other 
interest in troubling the House on the 
subject, than the security of my labourers 
in that part of the country. I beg, there- 
fore, to know from the Attorney General 
for Ireland whether the crime committed 
was bailable, and what steps are likely to 
be taken for the purpose of restoring con- 
fidence to the loyal and well-affected indi- 
viduals of the locality ? 

Mr. NAPIER: It is quite true, as 
stated by my hon. Friend, that there have 
been eight persons taken up under cireum- 
stances which induced the magistrates to 
think that they were justified in commit- 
ting them to gaol for the purpose of being 
tried as members of an unlawful confed- 
eracy. My hon. Friend must be aware 
that a change was made in the law some 
years ago—a change that is under the 
consideration of the Committee upstairs 
at this present time, and consequently the 
difficulty has arisen with respect to persons 
found in those lodges with papers. For- 
merly the possession of those papers af- 
forded substantive evidence of. mes) pe 
but the change of the law has ca em- 
barrassment and difficulty to the magis- 
trates and police in taking up persons 
under these circumstances. In regard to 
this particular case, there were eight per- 
sons discovered, but not exactly as stated 
by my hon. Friend. They were not dis- 
covered writing the notices, but they were 
discovered in a public-house, with pen and 
ink on the table, and the papers which are 
annexed to the informations were disco- 
vered in their possession. The offence 
would be an offence of being members of 
this ribband society, and it might assume 
the higher character of conspiracy to mur- 
der. The magistrates are intrusted by 
law with a discretion in cases of felony 
and misdemeanour to consider the circum- 
stances, and, if they think proper to admit 
the parties to bail, taking ient 
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rity for their appearance. They must be 
tried in the county where the offence was 
committed ; they cannot be tried except 
by a Special Commission, until the sum- 
mer assizes, and the magistrates thought 
they were bound to admit them to bail. 
Two of them are still in custody, not being 
able to find sufficient bail ; five of them 
have been admitted to bail; and one of 
them remains willingly in custody, and 
there is no question as to him. However 
desirable it may be to bring such parties 
to justice, we should not do anything that 
may appear to be a violation of the Consti- 
tution; and if the magistrates honestly 
thought they were bound to admit them 
to bail, we ought not to prejudge the case. 
It is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to use all the power they possess 
to have these and similar cases tried, and 
they will put all the power of the law in 
force to the utmost of their ability to bring 
the offenders to justice. I am not aware 
that there is any intention imputed to the 
magistrates of acting corruptly, and they 
thought that under the Act of Parliament 
they ought to admit them to bail. All I 
can promise to do is, to proceed at the 
next assizes with all the power of the Ex- 
ecutive Government to put down this sys- 
tem. [Mr. 0. Gore: The amount of bail 
is from 101. to ree! I cannot say, for 
the magistrates decide upon that. It is 
stated that the sureties are respectable 
farmers in the neighbourhood, and have 
given such bail as the magistrates think 
sufficient, and it would be wrong in me 
to impute anything improper to the magis- 
trates. 


THE REV. MR. BENNETT—FROME 
VICARAGE. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that, in refer- 
ence to the Motion of which he had given 
notice as to the institution of the Rev. Mr. 
Bennett to the vicarage of Frome, that he 
thought it better to adhere to his original 
intention of bringing forward that Motion 
on an early day after Whitsuntide, than to 
press the Government to any immediate 
course with reference to it, which might 
result in an interference with the progress 
of public business. Having alluded to the 
subject, he would take the opportunity of 
putting to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer a question in reference to a miscon- 
ception that had got abroad with respect 
to that right hon. Gentleman’s statement 
of the law, or, to speak more correctly, 
with respect to his statement of the law 

Mr. Napier 
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opinion expressed by the Crown officers, 
on the case submitted to them on behalf of 
the Government. The House had mani- 
festly inferred from the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, a few evenings since, 
what he was sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man could never have intended—namely, 
that parties complaining of a bishop’s hav- 
ing rig is gi instituted a presentee to a 
living, had redress for that grievance un- 
der the Church rig sa Act. This, he 
thought, could not have been the right 
hon. Gentleman’s meaning, and, if not, he 
would give him an opportunity of correct- 
ing this misapprehension by now asking 
him this question, namely, Whether, 
in the case of any person complaining 
that a bishop had improperly instituted a 
presentee to a living, there would be re- 
dress for such a person under the Church 
Discipline Act ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I am not aware that I made use 
of the expression ‘‘ improperly instituted ”” 
on that occasion. What I stated, or, at 
all events, what I intended to state, was, 
that any parishioner of Frome who com- 
plained of a grievance in the institution to 
a vicarage of a person, like the present 
vicar of Frome, alleged to have committed 
gross breaches of discipline and doctrine, 
might obtain redress through the interpo- 
sition of the bishop of that diocese where 
the alleged breaches of discipline and doe- 
trine were committed; and I also stated 
that he might obtain redress by appealing 
to the bishop in whose diocese the person 
accused of offending against the ecclesias- 
tical law at present holds preferment. I 
stated that there were these two ways of 
redress open to the parishioners of Frome; 
and that it did not appear from all the in- 
quiries which the Government had insti- 
tuted on the subject that any parishioner 
or parishioners of Frome had as yet endea- 
voured to procure redress by either of 
these methods. If that was not precisely 
what I stated, it is assuredly what I in- 
tended to convey tothe House. With re- 
spect to the other point to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has slightly al- 
luded, namely, as to the means of obtain- 
ing redress against these bishops, or either 
of them, in the event of they or either of 
them refusing to institute the hh 5 pro- 
vided for by the Church Discipline Act, I 
beg to remind the hon. Gentleman that 
what I stated was this, that Her Majesty’s 
Government had such confidence in the 
discretion and sense of duty of the Pre- 
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lates of me Church, hg they could - 
contem: any such contingency. 
words, as soaecnialy as I can oan 4 
now to memory, were these: “‘The law 
has provided the means of redress, and we 
cannot believe that the bishops, who are 
the means appointed by law to secure that 
redress, would offer any obstacle to the 
course of justice and the cause of truth.” 
Mr. HORSMAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had misconceived his question. 


His (Mr. Horsman’s) Motion was to in-| 


uire whether the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells had acted properly in instituting the 
Rev. Mr. Bennett to the vicarage of 
Frome; and the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer met that Motion by 
stating, in effect, that, if the Bishop had 
acted improperly, the’parishioners had re- 
dress against him under the Church Dis- 
cipline Act. Those might not have been 
the precise words used by the right hon. 
Gentleman, but the language he employed 
was thought to have that signification. 
He begged to be informed whether it was 
the opinion which was conveyed to the 
Government by the law officers of the 
Crown, that there was any redress against 
the Bishop under, the Church Discipline 
Act ? 
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that the Government should be called upon 
to state the precise terms in which a case 

itted on their behalf to the 
Crown officers. He would, however, state 
this much, for the satisfaction of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman—for he wished to 
have no secrecy on the subject—that the 
Government did consult with the Crown 
officers as to the alleged irregularity in the 
institution of the viear of Frome, and that 
the Crown officers gave it as their opinion 
that there was no i ity. 

Ma. HORSMAN gave notice that to- 
morrow he would ask Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment whether there would be any 
objection on their part to the laying on the 
table of the House the case submitted to 
the law officers of the Crown in the mat- 
ter of the institution of the Rey. Mr. 
Bennett to the vicarage of Frome? On 
that occasion he would, with t defer- 
ence to the Crown officers, take leave to 
state his own views as to the law of the 

stion. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would not put the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to the inconve- 
nience of waiting until to-morrow for a 
reply to that question. He be, to say 
that he considered the request of the hon. 


The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- | and learned Gentleman as very irregular 
QUER: My remembrance of what I stated and wholly unusual. He (the Chancellor 
is precisely that which I have already ex-/| of the Exchequer) had, on principle, the 


plained. Ihave a strong impression—an 
impression in which I am confirmed by 
hon. Friends who sat near me, and lis- 
tened attentively to my words—that I 
never made any such statement as the hon. 
Gentleman has attributed to me. I spoke 
merely of the redress which the law had 
provided for the parishioners of Frome 
with respect toa grievance which they 
might suppose themselves to labour under; 
but I did not make any statement as to 
their redress against a Bishop. 

Mr. HORSMAN would be glad to be 
informed whether, in the case submitted by 
the Government for the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown, there was any in- 
quiry whether, in the event of a parish- 
ijoner complaining, without effect, to a 
Bishop of the improper institution of a 
vicar, there was, as the law now stood, 
any redress against that Bishop? — any 
right of appeal to an Archbishop for in- 
stance ? 

The CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER appealed to the House whether it 


was not irregular and highly inconvenient 





greatest objection to laying on the table 
any case submitted by the Government for 
the opinion of the Crown officers, and he 
hoped. that the House would support the 
Government in that objection. 
Viscount CASTLEREAGH would take 

that opportunity to state the nature of the 

uestion he intended to ask in reference to 
this subject either to-morrow or on Mon- 
day. Entertaining a notion that this ques- 
tion had been very unfairly dealt with, 
and that assertions had been made with 
reference to it which could not be substan- 
tiated ; he wished, before there was fur- 
ther debate on the question, to ask whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government were 
aware, or whether they had reason to 
believe, that the wo A < . Bennett, -_ 
had been appointed to the vicarage 
Frome, was ae was not a clergyman in the 
holy orders of, and in communion with, the 
Church of England ? 


MILITIA BILL. 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 
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Clause 17 (General Meetings to ap- 
portion deficiencies among subdivisions and 
parishes). 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he wished 
to know how the ballot was to be con- 
ducted, and whether the Government pro- 

d to adhere to all the provisions of 
the 42 Geo. III. in that respect? If so, 
it would be necessary for every, house- 
holder to make a return of all the men 
dwelling under his roof, describing the 
physical infirmities alleged by any of them 
as a ground of exemption ; and then de- 
tails were required to be publicly exhibited 
upon the church doors on one Sunday mor- 
ning. Under the 42 Geo. III. also, a period 
of only three days was allowed after the 
publication of the lists, within which per- 
sons might appeal against being called 
upon to serve, and that period ought, in 
his opinion, to be extended. It was fur- 
ther provided by the same Act that the 
deputy lieutenants were to decide upon the 
appeals, and that their decision should bé 
final. For his own part, he did not think 
that deputy lieutenants were proper officers 
to decide upon the civil rights and judicial 
questions which might be submitted to 
them under the Bill. He considered that 
the question arose, whether the Committee 
ought not to adopt rules and regulations 
for taking the ballot more in accordance 
with the feeling and spirit of the present 
day than those in use fifty years ago? 

Mr. WALPOLE was understood to 
say that it was his intention to abide by 
the regulations of the Act 32 Geo. IIL, 
for he was not aware that any inconve- 
nience had arisen under those regulations. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that it was re- 

uired by the 42 Geo. III. that a list 
should be made and placed upon the church 
doors, describing the nature of the bodily 
infirmities which were alleged to incapaci- 
tate any persons from serving in the mi- 
litia; and this proceeding would, he thought, 
be most painful to the feelings of many 
persons. It was provided that the lists to 
be published under the Act should be 
only upon the church doors, and 
therefore to that portion of the population 
who attended dissenting chapels, including 
one half of the persons affected by the 
clause, the notices would be of no avail. 
The lists were to be exhibited on ‘‘ some 
one Sunday morning;” but he thought 
some particular Sunday should be specified 
for their publication. He affirmed, without 
fear of contradiction, that if the hon. and 


Mr. M. Gibson 
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learned Attorney General was drawing up 
a clause of that kind, he would not for one 
moment submit such a one to the House,’ 
The Act of the 42 Geo. III. was not 
before the Committee; and they were ac- 
tually wading on in the dark among a 
mass of regulations of which they knew 
nothing. He intended, therefore, when 
they came to Clause 28, to propose that 
Mr. Bernal, as the Chairman, should take 
the 42 Geo. III., and should read the 
whole of the 150 or 160 clauses, in or- 
der that the Committee — know what 
they were enacting in this Bill. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
was sorry he could not congratulate Mr. 
Bernal upon the ies of the duty he 
would by-and-by have to perform. With 
regard to the objections of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. Bright), he beg- 
ged to say in the first place, that the hon. 
Gentleman was under a mistake in sup- 
posing it would be necessary for the par- 
ties to publish the bape description of 
bodily infirmity under which they laboured, 
and which incapacitated them for service 
in the militia. By the words of the 42 
Geo. III. it would be sufficient to state the 
name of the party, and that he laboured 
under a bodily infirmity which exempted 
him; and the question whether that was 
such a bodily infirmity as to exempt him, 
would be the subject of consideration upon 
appeal to the deputy lieutenants, who 
would have to decide on the matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson) was 
of opinion that the deputy lieutenants were 
not fit persons to determine these ques- 
tions. Well, what were deputy lieutenants 
fit for? He (the Attorney General) rather 
thought he had seen the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself decorated*in the uniform 
of a deputy lieutenant. He believed the 
right hon. Gentleman had the honour of 
holding a commission as deputy lieutenant; 
and he confessed that for his own part he 
should feel that the right hon. Gentleman 
was perfectly competent to decide such 
questions, and questions of much greater 
importance than would be submitted to 
deputy lieutenants under this Bill. Very 
generally the deputy lieutenants were ma- 
gistrates of the county, and in that capa- 
city they had much more important fune- 
tions to perform than that of ascertaining 
whether a man was bound to serve in the 
militia, or ought to be exempted. He did 
not think, therefore, that there was an 
great weight in the right hon. Gentleman's 
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objection, that deputy lieutenants were fit 
for no other duty than that of wearing a 
red coat, and displaying themselves on 
those occasions when he had had the plea- 
sure of seeing the right hon. Gentleman. 
With respect to the time for the appeal, it 
was supposed to be indefinite; but that was 
not so, for by reference to a former clause 
of the 42 Geo. III., it would be seen 
that subdivision meetings were to be ap- 
inted at the general meeting on the 10th 
of October; that those subdivision meetin, 
were to be advertised, so that they wo 
be perfectly well known; and then came 
the notice to be fixed on the church doors 
three days before such subdivision meeting. 
As to the other objection of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he agreed that it was only rea- 
sonable that the notices should be publish- 
ed on the doors of the chapels, as well as 
of the parish church ; and, supposing his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) was of 
that opinion, a provision might be intro- 
duced to give satisfaction on that point. 

Mr. WALPOLE was understood to say 
there would be no objections to the publi- 
cations of the notices on chapel doors. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he could 
not concur in the opinion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney, General 
as to the meaning of the clause referred 
to, for there happened to be a Schedule to 
the Act, in which there were these words: 
‘‘ Infirmities, if any, likely to incapacitate 
from serving.” And again, “ Infirmities, 
if known.”” He would admit that deputy 
lieutenants were persons of average ability; 
but even if they were supposed to posssss 
sufficient medical skill to determine whe- 
ther an infirmity was sufficient to dis- 
qualify a man from service, there were a 
number of legal questions that might also 


arise. Suppose, for instance, that a man 


pleaded apprenticeship, the deputy lieute- 
nant would have to decide whether it was 
a legal or a merely colourable apprentice- 
ship. Or, again, a man might plead that 
he was a member of the Watermen’s Com- 
pany ; or the deputy lieutenant might have 
to decide the meaning of that most re- 
markable exemption, whether a person 
was a poor man. The deputy lieutenant 
could not be expected to decide upon the 
points that might arise unless he had pro- 
fessional skill and experience; and he 
(Mr. M. Gibson) submitted that he ought 
to have assessors. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that the 
question of physical infirmity would be 
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settled by the m of the regi 

who would fa to enable e i en person 
before he entered the corps. The ques- 
tions of whether a man was an apprentice 
or a member of the Watermen’s hr 
were questions of fact, and such as a de- 
puty lieutenant was quite qualified to de- 
cide. But with respect to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s last case, whether a man-was 
a poor man, he should like to know what 
kind of assessors could assist him in deter- 
mining a point like that? The right hon. 
Gentleman should remember that it was 
proposed to give no new authority to the 
deputy lieutenants. 

Sir DAVID DUNDAS considered that, 
from the words in the Schedule of the 
42 Geo. III., it would be necessary to de- 
scribe the particular infirmities under which 
persons claiming exemption laboured. 

Mr. MOWATT thought these discus- 
sions showed that the House was in a 
false position, dealing with an Act which 
it had not before it, and, by incorporatin 
that Act in this Bill, giving powers wi 
respect to the militia of which the country 
had no conception—powers barely tolerated 
in a former age under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the question was, 
supposing they had drawn up a Bill to 
amend the law relating to the militia, 
whereby they would raise men by volun- 
tary enlistment, they would leave the law 
as it stood in other respects, as had been 
done on all former occasions. They did 
nothing by the present Bill to alter the 
law, except so far as they amended and 
mitigated it by some of the provisions of 
the Bill; and when any objection was 
made to a particular clause, the Govern- 
ment did not show any disinclination to 
consider any reasonable improvement. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he believed that 
when men enlisted in the regular Army, 
and were subjected to surgical examina- 
tion, they were obliged to strip naked, and 
to undergo much more examination than 
any beast shown in Smithfield. Was this 
course to be pursued with to men 
drawn by ballot for the militia ? 

Mr. WALPOLE should conceive not. 
All that was wanted was a sufficient ex- 
amination by a surgeon to ascertain that 
the man was not incompetent. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE said, he now 
begged to bring forward the Proviso of 
which he had given notice. He did not 
wish to vary the discipline of the embodied 
militia in respect to flogging from that of 
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the regular Army, for he thought there 


was force in the objections of the 
right hon. Home Seeretary made on a 
previous oceasion, namely, that where the 
regular Army and the militia happened to 
be quartered together, it would be hard, 
and also impolitic, to subject the soldier to 
&@ more severe and degrading punishment 
than the militiaman; but his (Mr. Hard- 
castle's) opinion was, it would be cruel and 
unjust to inflict corporal punishment on 
militiamen, more especially those raised 
by ballot, during the period of training. 

e thought if Government adopted the 
Proviso, they would act wisely, and render 
their measure much more acceptable and 
popular. 

Amendment proposed— 


“In page 7, line 17, at the end of the Clause 
to add the following words: ‘Provided always, 
that whereas by the said first-recited Act it is 
declared that the provisions of any existing Act 
of Parliament for the punishment of Mutiny and 
Desertion are to be in force with respect to the 
Militia during such time as they are assembled for 
the purpose of being trained and exercised, but so 
that no punishment shall extend to life or limb, 
and that whereas such provisions render Militia 
Men liable to corporal punishment, no such pro- 
visions shall be held to extend to any Militia Men 
not embodied so far as to render them liable to 
corporal punishment by the sentence of a Court 
Martial.’ ” 


Mr. BERESFORD considered that this 
oo had been settled by the previous 
iscussions; and that it was quite impos- 
sible to have two Mutiny Bills. Moreover, 
by the custom of the Army, corporal 
unishment was never inflicted except for 
isgraceful conduct, and therefore the ob- 
ject of the hon. Gentleman’s Proviso was 
already met. He regretted that hon. Gen- 
tlemen had spoken of corporal punishment 
as degrading to those who received and to 
those who inflicted it. The degradation 
was not in the punishment, but in the 
crime for which it was administered. He 
was likewise very sorry to hear an hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Colonel Salwey) 
on @ former debate, state that he had 
known instances in the Guards where a 
Court Martial had proved no safeguard 
to the soldier, because the commanding 
officer had interfered to bias the opinion of 
the Court. He (Mr, Beresford) could only 
say that during the period he was in the 
Army, he had never heard of such a 
thing; and he had since communicated 
with several officers of the Guards, who 
also declared that not an instance of such 
conduct had ever come to their knowledge. 
Mr. Hardcastle 
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Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, that 
the opinion of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Ludlow (Colonel Salwey), was worth 
a great deal more than that of all the 
colonels on the Treasury benches, for they 
had declared that they could not carry on 
their business, without the power of in- 
flicting the lash. He (Sir G. Pechell) 
regretted to hear the manner in which the 
services of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Westmenter had been spoken of; nor 
eould he forget that at the Westminster 
election fellows had been exhibited with 
their arms tied up to represent the flog- 
ging which it was insinuated had been 
inflieted by order of the hon. and gallant 
Member. He looked upon that as a most 
disgraceful proceeding to the parties who 
were responsible for it. With res to 
the question before them, he thought that 
flogging in the Army ought to é abo- 
lished; but he doubted whether it could 
be dispensed with in the Navy, where 
there were not the means of ordering 
confinement. But he was happy to say 
that hardly a ship returned from foreign 
service now but what the list, as to flog- 
ging, was a clean sheet of paper. He 
should support the clause. 

Cotone, ESTCOURT said, that he had 
served for a period of twenty years, and 
he had never known a case where the 
commanding officer had attempted to bias 
a Court Martial. He was convinced that 
such an idea would never enter into any 
officer’s head. 

Mr. MOWATT said, he knew it was 
hopeless to appeal to the right hon. Seere- 
tary at War, who had broadly stated and 
reiterated his opinion, that the lash was 
not a degrading punishment, either to 
suffer or to inflict; but he did hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
ceretary, who had shown every disposition 
to modify the more violent portions of the 
Bill, would adopt the Proviso. 

Mr. GOULBURN thought that a Pro- 
viso should have some relevancy to the 
clause to which it was appended. Now as 
Clause 17 referred to meetings to be held 
by the lord lieutenants and the deputy 
lieutenants of counties, it would be sup- 
posed that the object of the Proviso was 
to exempt them from corporal punish- 
ment. 

Cotone, SIBTHORP said, there were 
occasions when flogging was absolutely 
necessary. A mutiny might take B 
and how was it to be suppressed? In 
seareely any ease was there a disposition 
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on the part of the officers to inflict that 
punishment. 


Mr. BRIGHT said, he could not see 
the difficulty of inserting the Proviso some- 
where, after the statement of the right 
hon. Secretary at War that it was next 
to impossible flogging should be inflicted 
when the militia were under training. 
The supporters of the Proviso were only 
asking the Committee to carry a distine- 
tion already drawn a little further. He 
would have proposed this Proviso himself to 
make the measure less difficult to work, and 
Jess hateful to those whom it might affect. 

Mr. WALTER said, he had voted with 
the minority when the question of flogging 
was raised on the 7th Clause, and was 
strongly of opinion that the Government 
might have conceded that point. If you 
made all liable to corporal punishment, 
whether they were volunteers or men bal- 
loted for, you, in effect, put a premium 
to the ballot, and prevented volunteering ; 
for who would volunteer if they were as 
liable to flogging as they would be if they 
were men balloted for ? 

Mr. TUFNELL wished to know whe- 
ther the volunteers as well as the balloted 
men would be subject to the provisions of 
the Mutiny Act? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the volunteers equally as well as the men 
enrolled by ballot would be liable to the 
Mutiny Act. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD ssid, he would 
beg to refer to an Act of 44 Geo. III., 
for regulating the punishment of offences 
in the yeomanry corps, which clearly 
enacted that volunteer bodies, as well as 
the yeomanry corps, were to be subject to 
the provisions of the Mutiny Act. 

Sir DAVID DUNDAS said, he was 
anxious to say a few words on the present 

uestion, having had the honour for some 
time of helping in the administration of 
military law, as Her Majesty’s Judge Ad- 
vocate. He had, from time to time, heard 
a great many objections made to corporal 
punishment. He wished, however, to call 
attention to the fact, that within a few 
weeks the Mutiny Act had been 
without one word being then said with 
to corporal punishment. In pas- 
sing the Mutiny Act they had not prohib- 
ited the infliction of corporal punishment 
in the Army, as they might have done if 
they had been minded so todo. But it 
being the law under the Mutiny Act that 
corporal punishment should be inflicted in 
the Army, he was of opinion that it ought 
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to apply to the militia also; and that, 
too, not merely when the enemy was in 
the field, but when the force was in 
son. It would be impossible, in the case 
of garrisons com of militia and the 
regular forces, to have two different kinds 
of punishment existing. Not only would 
the regular troops resent any such differ- 
ence, but it would soon be found impossi- 
ble to maintain discipline among the men. 
That was the opinion of the right hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department. But 
he (Sir D. Dundas) was not so sure on the 
question of training and exercising the 
militia. He held, in common with every 
military man with whom he had had the 
honour of conversing on the subject, that 
pF ae ws punishment could not be dispensed 
with for the embodied militia, if it were 
retained for soldiers of the line. But in 
the 5th Section of the Mutiny Act, provi- 
sion was made that nothing in that Act 
contained should in any way be taken to 
extend to militia, or yeomanry, or volun- 
teer corps, except in cases where by the 
Act or Acts for regulating such corps the 
rovisions of the Mutiny Act for the pun- 
ishment of mutiny and desertion should be 
** specifically ” extended. He considered, 
and had always done so, and had taken 
leave to mention to a right hon. Friend of 
his, that the word “ specifically ” rather 
drew attention to the provisions of the Mu- 
tiny Act with reference to the question 
chow far they should be extended to the 
militia (as we understood); and therefore, 
when Parliament came to legislate on that 
subject, he thought it an open question, 
and one which was well worthy of atten- 
tion at a crisis like this, whether they were 
bound to continue the same punishment 
upon men who were called out by the bal- 
lot against their will, and upon men who 
were volunteers when the militia was en- 
rolled for the mere pw of training. 
He humbly thought it by no means a clear 
question whether you might not dispense 
with the punishment at the time of train- 
ing. mig Pirrwrce tn Beeson sch tn 
question of punishment and corporal pun- 
ishment. A great many things had 
said on the subject unadvisedly, without 
knowledge, and against the construc- 
tion of the merits of the case. He ti t 
it right that he should say so, who had 
thousands of proceedings by Courts Mar- 
tial passing through his hands. What did 
ve Bes in the administration of ae 
with r to co: punishment? Cor- 
poral plithaeet vax & be administered 
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only in cases to which that law restricted 
it, but these very grave. It had been said 
that there were but two cases to which 
corporal punishment applied. That was 
true, but one of them was neglect of duty; 
the other was misconduct. Who should 
decide the width and breadth of these two 
words by themselves? If this were their 
punishment for such offences, it was pro- 
per to apply them ; and they ought to con- 
tinue to apply them so long as they con- 
tinued to have such punishment. But he 
was not quite. sure whether he had not 
heard hon. Gentlemen speak unadvisedly 
and without knowledge with respect to the 
mode of the administration of punishment 
by military law. He took leave to say 
that he did believe there was no punish- 
ment among all the punishments in the 
Army which was laid on with more dis- 
crimination — he would say with more 
kindness, in consistency with duty—than 
corporal punishment. He did not know 
that there was a single officer with whom 
he had had the honour of communicating 
during the period of his tenure of office, 
that had not assured him, not merely by 
word, but by acts, that if there were a 
mode of escaping the infliction of that 
punishment, recourse was invariably had 
to that mode. There was another obser- 
vation which he thought it his duty to 
make, that, under the Mutiny Act, there 
was a power in the confirming officer to 
consider whether the punishment might. 
not be done away with. In the case of 
Her Majesty's confirming officer, in the 
case of the illustrious Duke at the head of 
the Army, in the case of the various offi- 
cers who had to administer military law, 
there was an anxiousand earnest desire to 
administer that law in mercy, and, if pos- 
sible, to save the soldier from disgrace. 
In bringing it to pass that so much as 
might be what was necessary punishment 
should be inflicted, but no more, he should 
say there was at the Horse Guards a gal- 
lant officer at the right hand of the illus- 
trious Commander-in-Chief, to whom any 
hon.. Member might refer any case bearing 
on the subject, and he would find a gentle- 
man capable of attending to him, taking 
the deepest interest in the private as in the 
officers, and seeing that no extreme pun- 
ishment should be inflicted under military 
law, if equity, justice, and good sense could 
come in and stop the. infliction. Though, 
perhaps, he (Sir D. Dundas) had gone a 
little more at large into the subject than 
it was usual to do on such occasions, he 
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came back to the point where he started, 
that he doubted whether discipline might 
not be exercised in training the militia 
without the enforcement of this hard pas- 
sage in the law. The punishment bei 
applied to the line, could not be di 

with for the embodied militia. Therefore 
it was he thought his friends not well 
founded the other night in their a t; 
and, having expressed his opinion this 
evening, he should call on Her Majesty’s 
Servants to give the subject their grave 
and serious consideration, and when the 
proper time came, he hoped that at the 
end of the 28th Clause, whereby was incor- 
porated the 42nd Geo. III., c. 90, with 
the present measure, his right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary would be prepared to 
do an act of mercy; he (Sir D. Dundas) 
was not sure but it was one of justice. 

The Eart of MARCH said, he could 
not help thinking that the remark which 
had just been made by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Sutherlandshire was one to which 
he could not subscribe. As the drilling of 
the militia was only to last three weeks, it 
would be absolutely necessary to have some 
severe punishment to keep the bad cha- 
racters in order. It would be an en- 
couragement to bad characters to commit 
an offence, such as striking a superior offi- 
cer, in order to obtain an imprisonment of 
ten days, thereby escaping the rest of the 
drill. 

Mr. 0. STANLEY said, he believed 
that corporal punishment could be done 
away with entirely, except wen wee 
were in the presence of the enemy. e 
had hoped that the Government would not 
subject militiamen, when called out for 
training, to corporal punishment. When 
hon. Gentlemen said that militiamen could 
not be exempted from corporal punishment 
if they were in garrison with troops of the 
line who were liable to such punishment, 
they must forget that in India corporal 
punishment had been abolished as far as 
the native army was concerned. 

Mr. HARDINGE stated that he wished, 
with the permission of the Committee, to 
set the hon. Member who had just spoken 
right on the statement he made respecting 
corporal punishment in the native army. 
Corporal punishment, at present, exi 
in the native army; it was abolished by 
Lord W. Bentinck, and restored by the 
Governor General in the year 1844. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was a fallacious assump- 





tion on the part of the right hon. Gentle- 
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en the adhere for Sulentiie MMajeonr's 
D. Dundas) to su t Her Majesty’s 
Government rar yay oe the oan 
into consideration. Of' course they should 
not have recommended the clause to the 
Committee unless they had ery it the 
gravest consideration. They given it 
such consideration, and they had consulted 
all those who were competent to form an 
opinion on the subject. The subject was 
by no means of that simple nature which 
the right hon. Gentleman supposed, and 
its settlement would be much more difficult 
than was generally imagined. Until the 
whole question of corporal punishment in 
the Army was dealt with, it would be im- 
sible to make exceptional cases. Her 
Majesty's Government, looking at the ques- 
tion in that light, had arrived at the con- 
clusion that it was their duty to propose 
this clause. It was, consequently, their 
duty to oppose the Proviso. Under these 
cireumstances, he was bound to take the 
sense of the Committee by a division. 

Question put, ‘*That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 87; 
Noes 132: Majority 45. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 18 (Men not liable to the Ballot 
after thirty-five). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the blank be filled with ‘thirty- 
five.’ ”’ 

Mr. HEADLAM moved that the limit 
of age after which men should not be liable 
to the ballot, should be twenty-five, instead 
of thirty-five years. 

Amendment proposed, to fill the blank 
with “‘ twenty-five.” 

Mr. WALPOLE said, if the Amend- 
ment were adopted, instead of diminishing 
the hardship of the ballot, the Committee 
would be increasing it. The assumption 
was, that everybody who was able to serve 
would be liable to serve; and, as the area 
was increased out of which the men were 
to be obtained, so would the hardship of 
the ballot be diminished. Again, if they 
were to draw men entirely from those who 
were within the younger period, namely, 
twenty-five years of age, there would be a 
much greater interference with the recruit- 
ing for the regular Army; for these rea- 
sons he objected to the Amendment. 

Sim HARRY VERNEY said, he wished 
to diminish the burden of the ballot for 
men who were beyond twenty-five years of 
age, and he should therefore support the 
Amendment. If the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Home Secretary could show that 
men who had been balloted once would be 
released from all future liability, then he 
might not object to the clause as it stood; 
but as the Bill was now framed, a man 
was liable to be drawn more than once. 

Mr. MOWATT said, he was willing to 
admit that by enlarging the area 
which men might be drawn, the chances 
would be reduced in favour of the younger 
men; but there were great varieties in the 
physical and social positions of men, and 
while in one case the liability to be drawn 
might be perfectly right, in another it 
might be most inequitable. The very fact 
of drawing a line at the age of thirty-five 
showed that there was a necessity to fix 
a limit somewhere beyond which men 
should not be liable to be drawn; and the 
—— was, whether the Government had 

rawn that limit at the proper place by 
putting it at the age of thirty-five. Except 
in a case of emergency, when 500,000 men 
might be required to be raised, he was of 
opinion that the area within twenty-five 
years of age would be ample for all the 
purposes of this measure. 
he ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that by the 43rd Clause of the 42 Geo. ILI. 
it was provided that no person who had 
served in the militia, either personally or 
by substitute, should be obliged to serve 
again until by further rotation it should 
come to his turn. [Sir H. Vernzy: We 
all know that.] He did not know whe- 
ther the hon. Member for Falmouth (Mr. 
Mowatt) was aware of it. 

Mr. MOWATT would beg to ask the 
hon. and learned Attorney General to ex- 

lain what was meant by rotation. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, his 
notion was this, that everybody who was 
liable to serve in his parish, having once 
served, was not to be called upon to serve 
again. [Murmurs of dissent.] Such, at the 
moment, was his interpretation of the word. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that by limiting 
the area between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five, there was no doubt a greater 
chance that a larger number of persons 
from that range would be called on to 
serve; but what he contended for was 
this, that if they got 50,000 men from that 
range, the hardship would be less upon 
them individually than it would be on those 
from twenty-five to thirty-five years of age. 
With regard to the interference with en- 
listment for the Army, he had to observe 
that one of the arguments which had been 
urged in favour of a militia was, that. it 
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would train men for the Army. But if 
they took men at thirty-five, they would 
lose that advantage. So far, therefore, 
from this being an interference with the 
enlistment of the Army, he contended that 
his Amendment would have the effect of 

tting a better class of men for the regu- 

Army. 

Mr. OSWALD said, he could throw 
out a crumb of comfort for hon. Gentle- 
man on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, namely, that if this elause should 
pass, it would be one of the compulsory 
clauses, which, he felt quite convinced, 
would never be carried into operation. If 
hon. Gentlemen wanted a topic for the 
hustings just now, they could make the 
com ry clauses that topic; and if they 
did, they might rely upon it they would 
hear no more of those clauses. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON wished to 
know the reason for reducing the age to 
thirty-five ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the Government 
had first to consider the area, and then 
the capability of service. If they had 
taken men at forty-five years of age, they 
would have compelled them to serve up to 
fifty. By taking them at thirty-five, forty 
years was the utmost limit of age at which 
service would be required. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, had thought it best not to 
exeeed that age for compulsory service. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the blank be filled 
with ‘ thirty-five.’ ”’ 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 89; 
Noes 52: Majority 37. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 19 (Registrar General may be 
directed to furnish information to lieuten- 
ants of counties for their guidance in mak- 
ing appointments). 

Mr. OSWALD wished to point out a 
very curious anomaly which would exist if 
the Government inserted an exemption as 
they proposed to do in this clause. In 
England, where there would be something 
to do, the qualification of deputy lieu- 
tenants would not be required; but in 
Scotland, where there would be nothing 
to do, except to appear at Her Majesty’s 
levees and State Palls, & qualification of 
3002. a year in land would be required. 

Cotonet SIBTHORP said, he was in 
favour of retaining the land qualifica- 


tion. 

Siz ROBERT H." INGLIS trusted the 
Government would not lower the qualifica- 
tion for deputy lieutenants. He was sure 
the great principle ought to be retained, 

Mr. Headlam 
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land of the country. 
Mr. WALPOLE would remind the Com- 


mittee that it was not proposed to lower 
the qualification, but aly to modify it, so 
as to meet the altered circumstances of the . 
present day, when so much more 

was held for long terms of years, and so 
much less upon freehold. ere Was no 
fear of the lord lieutenants appointing any 
officers unless they were satisfied that the 
were persons living in the county, and 
appointments would be subject to the ap- 
probation of the Crown. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 20 (Providing that Her Majesty 
may direct into what regiments, &c., mili- 
tia shall he formed, and with what officers 
and staff). 

CoroneL SIBTHORP complained that 
the lords lieutenant were to be deprived 
of their usual power of appointing the 
officers to the militia. He considered that 
such power could not be placed in more 
efficient hands; and he hoped Government 
would fall into his views, and allow them 
to retain the powers conferred on them by 
the Act of George III. 

Sm CHARLES BURRELL hoped 
lords lieutenant would appoint the sur- 
geons and other inferior officers, as the 
must be best acquainted with the qualif 
cations of the candidates. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 21 (The Act of the forty-third 
year of King George the Third (chapter 


nineteen)— 


“¢ To authorise the training and exercising the 
Militia of Great Britain for twenty-eight days,’ 
as amended by section five of the Act of the 
fifty-fifth year of his said Majesty (chapter sixty- 
five), ‘to amend the Laws relating to the Militia 
of Great Britain,” so far as the same relate to 
the Militia in England, shall be repealed, and the 
period of training and exercise shall, save as 
hereinafter provided, be twenty-one days in every 
year ; and Her Majesty may, if She see fit, direct 
all or any part of the Militia of any county, 
riding, or place to be called out for training and 
exercise more than once in every or any year, 
and at such time or times as Her Majesty may 
think fit, so as the whole period of and 
exercise of any Militia Man do not exceed twenty- 
oe Saye ete Sy ome en Le a 
Vv 99? 


Corone, ESTCOURT said, he thought 
the period proposed for training would 
render the force very inefficient. He did 
not believe that a training of twenty-one 
days a "Tho period Y spadbitomg ior a 
soldier. The period of training + to 
be in the first year, and never 
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the foree being only mustered in after 

. Instead of twenty-one days a year, 
G would say ninety for the first year, and 
six days as a mere muster for the remain- 
ing No doubt, if the ballot were 
to be continued, it would be a hardship to 
call out men for ninety days at a time; but, 
as he understood that the force was to be 
a volunteer force, this would not be felt as 
& grievance. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he feared 
that the period mentioned by the hon. and 
gallant Member would be productive of 
serious inconvenience to those who were 
called out, whereas he believed the force 
might be made effective without any such 
inconvenience to those who composed it, 
He would press upon the attention of Go- 
vernment the advantage of taking those 
periods of the year when the agricultural 
labourers had some difficulty in obtaining 
work—the month of November, and part 
of the month of December, and the month 
of May. Those were periods in which 


the men could serve without inconvenience, | per! 


and they might be drilled in companies in 
the shorter days of November and Decem- 
ber, and in battalions in the month of 
May. 

Mr. BERESFORD said, with regard to 
the time of drilling, he admitted that they 
could not make a good and perfectly train- 
ed soldier in twenty-one days; but there 
were powers in the next clause to increase 
this period, if necessary. He thought, 
however, that if men were drilled com- 
pletely, and then left to rust without exer- 
cise in subsequent years of service, they 
would not remain in that efficient condition 
which the hon. and gallant Member for 
Devizes (Colonel Estcourt) would like to 
see them in. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that by 
the statute 42 Geo. III., c. 90, s. 100, if 
parties did not come to the training and 
exercise on the days appointed, the Go- 
vernment would be authorised to proceed 
after a certain time to ballot for persons to 


take their places. Now, if a good many | peared 


of the volunteers, after having got the 
money, did not come to the anager 4 and 
drilling, the Government would be obliged 
by this clause, to have recourse imme- 
diately to the ballot, for persons to fill 
their places; and this was to go on every 

ear, ad infinitum, he supposed. The 

lot had been suspended until 1853, and 
this clause ought, therefore, to have a pro- 
vision introduced into it, by which the 
Committee would have an assurance that 
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the postponement of the ballot to 1853 
was really to be carried out. 

Coronen SIBTHORP said, that when 
the right hon. Member talked of 
getting the money and not coming, it must 
be understood that he was talking only of 
Manchester; but in this case the old adage, 
“A bird that can sing and won't 4 
must be made to sing,” must be 
force; if the people of Manchester did not 
come forward, there was such a thing as 
bringing them forward. He had a better 
opinion of the people of En ed 
erally. He thought their ity to their 
Sovereign, their attachment to their coun- 
try, and their desire to preserve the pro- 
perty of others from a foreign enemy, 
would induce them to come forward wi 
out regard to the paltry sum of 63, As 
to the period of drilling, twenty-one days 
@ year was a mere flash in the pan. If 
an efficient body of men were wanted, let 
them be properly drilled, and to do this, 
not less than six weeks, or even a further 
iod, would be necessary. 

Mr. J. EVANS said, his suspicion that 
we were about to establish an ineffective 
force, was very much strengthened by the 
opinion just expressed by high military 
authorities as to the period of drilling. 
Unless the compulsory clauses were struck 
out, he was afraid this Bill would turn out 
to be in its first part ineffective, and in its 
last oppressive. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he must 
repeat what he had said before with re- 
spect to the supplementary ballot, and he 
again begged for some explanation on the 
part of the Government. 

Cotone DUNNE said, that in the year 
1831 there were 770 persons drawn for 
the militia in the city of Westminster. Of 
these 770 only 36 declined to serve in 

n, and they obtained substitutes for 
7 apiece. The next year every man of 
them appeared. There were also raised 
at the same time in the county of Middle- 
sex 1,024 militiamen, of whom 1,018 ap- 
. The apprehension, therefore, of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that men would 
not be obtained, was perfectly chimerieal. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he had already 
stated that it was not intended to have 
recourse to the ballot during the present 
year; and if there was any doubt upon 
that point, he was prepared to insert words 
in the 15th Clause which would make the 
intentions of the Government clear. The 
volunteers for the militia would be called 
out in the course of the autumn; and 
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under the section to which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson) had referred, 
three months must elapse before the sup- 
plementary ballot could be taken, and con- 
mea it could not come into operation 
during the present year. Hon. Gentlemen 
“—— always argued as though the 
volunteers were to receive their bounty 
down; but that was not the intention of 
the Government, and his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary at War would take good 
care to pay it in such a manner as to 
afford a security for their reappearance. 

Sm CHARLES BURRELL said, that 
a man who took the bounty swore to per- 
form a service, and if he did not appear 
when called upon, he was a deserter, and 
might be proceeded against as such. 

Blank filled up with the words ‘‘ twenty- 
one days.” 

Cotone, ESTCOURT said, he should 
now move his Proviso, which was to the 
effect that Her Majesty should be em- 

wered to direct that the drill and train- 
ing of the militia in any one of the five 
years for which they were enrolled, should 
extend over a period of ninety successive 
days, but in that case the drill and train- 
ing in the other four years should not ex- 
ceed six days in each year. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL would 
suggest that the Proviso would be more ad- 
vantageously attached to the next Clause. 

Mr. BERESFORD thought the power 
conferred upon the Government to call out 
the militia for fifty-six days in one year, 
if desirable, and for twenty-one days in 
the succeeding year, would be found quite 
sufficient to give a thorough drill. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, Her Majesty, by the Act as 
it stood, had the power, with the advice 
of Her Privy Council, to extend the period 
of exercise from twenty-one days to fifty- 
six days. The Government, in fixing the 
latter period, had consulted the highest 
military authorities, and he considered it 
undesirable and unnecessary to prolong 
the period beyond fifty-six days; he must, 
therefore, oppose the Proviso. 

CoroneL ESTCOURT said, he would 
not divide the Committee, and the Proviso 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that in 
moving the Proviso he held in his hand 
he was not going to say a word about 
morals, because he knew that in these 
matters these considerations were gen- 
erally put aside, though he had heard it 
said that it was unwise to place young 


Mr. Walpole 
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men in beerhouses during the whole of the 
time when they were not occupied in train- 
ing. If the training was to go on for 
fifty-six days, he doubted whether the 
country would think this arrangement 
likely to improve the morals of these 
young men. But he would not dwell on 
morals, as he knew they were not taken 
into military consideration; and he would 
merely point out the injustice of the regu- 
lation to the class who would be most 
affected by it. Ifa militia was considered 
necessary by the country, he must say 
that the country ought to be at the ex- 
pense of finding a proper place for them. 
If the Government wanted to make these 
young men soldiers, why not encamp them 
under tents on some dry common? To 
be obliged to provide accommodation for 
them, was regarded as a great grievance 
by the publicans generally. It might be 
said that they had a monopoly, but they 
had no monopoly but that given them by 
their licence, for which they paid a high 
price. At all events there was no mono- 
poly as far as the beerhouses were con- 
cerned, and he hoped the Government 
would take the matter into their favourable 
consideration. 

Amendment proposed— 

“ At the end of the Clause, to add the follow- 
ing words :—‘ Provided that notwithstanding any 
thing contained in the said first-recited Act, or 
any other Act, no Officer, Non-commissioned Offi- 
cer, Drummer, or Private Man, serving in the 
Militia, when called out for the purpose of train- 
ing and exercise, shall be quartered or billeted in 
any inn, livery stable, alehouse, victualling house, 
or in any house of any person selling brandy, 
strong waters, spirits, beer, cyder, wine or me- 
theglin, by retail, without the consent of the re- 
spective occupiers thereof.” 


Mr. BERESFORD said, the custom 
had ever been that licensed victuallers, 
who possessed a decided advantage and a 
monopoly in the exercise of their trade, 
should have troops billeted upon them. - It 
was a mistake to suppose that soldiers 
were never billeted upon publicans ex- 
cept when on a march. They were often 
billeted upon them for weeks and months 
together; but the publicans took it in turn, 
and the billeting was made as little bur- 
densome as possible. All that was asked 
by this clause was, that the same regula- 
tions should be in force for billeting mili- 
tiamen as for the regular Army. 

Si HARRY VERNEY said, he sw 
ported the Proviso. There were barrac: 
which had cost the country enormous sums 
of money that were now entirely unoccu- 
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ied, and that would form admirable places 
‘or the accommodation of the militia. 
Where there were no such barracks, he 
thought the men might encamp in tents, 
or might throw up huts, as the labourers 
did in constructing railways. This, he 
thought, would greatly promote the mo- 
rality of the men, and he could not see 
any possible disadvantage in having re- 
course to such a practice. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, his right hon. 
Friend and Colleague (Mr. M. Gibson) had | 
had been applied to by the licensed vic-| 
tuallers to represent their feelings on this | 
subject. It was absurd to say that any 
a conferred by a licence upon a/| 
public-house keeper was any equivalent 
for forcing militiamen upon them. He ap- 
stoner. that the State had no more 
right to throw this burden upon the publi- 
cans than upon the grocers or the country 
gentlemen. He should like to know what 
the process was by which these billeted 
my were apportioned on the publicans. 

e presumed the matter was in the hands 
of the billet-master. It was monstrous to 
suppose that publicans derived any benefit 
from the system of compulsorily billeting 
men upon them, because, in the majority 
of instances, the publican paid the penalty 
to get rid of the soldiers. He objeeted to 
the system because it was a departure from 
the contract principle upon which Govern- 
ment. had always proceeded in providing 
for the military. He should therefore sup- 
port the Proviso. 

Cartas BOLDERO denied that there 
was any surplus of barrack accommodation 
in the country. Within the last five-and- 
twenty years, the barracks at Colchester, 
Cheltenham, Yarmouth, and other places, 
had been converted to other purposes ; 
and, in some instances, as in the case of 
Yarmouth, 140,0007. had been saved to 
the country by converting the fine barracks 
there into a lunatic asylum. But even if 
there were, it was to be recollected that 
every county was called upon to furnish its 
own quota of militia, so that the barracks 
might be in places where they were alto- 
gether useless. Then, with regard to en- 
camping the men, the Committee must re- 
member that they would be called out 
either before the hay harvest or in the fall 
of the year, and at both these seasons it 
was not particularly desirable that men 
should be placed under canvas. The bil- 
leting would be no great severity upon the 
public-house keeper, for the militiaman, 
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after providing his food, would have 6d. or 
7d. a day to spend, and in all probability it 
would be spent in the public-house, 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
it was not correct to say that the keeper 
of a public-house had no monopoly: he had 
the valuable monopoly of being eh enti- 
tled to sell spirits by retail in less quanti- 
ties than two gallons. The argument of 


, hon. Gentlemen would go to doing away 


with billeting altogether ; for if they were 
to have billeting at all, it was clear the 
must adhere to the ordinary course of bi 
leting the men on public-houses, and he 
felt inclined the rather to recommend this, 
as the Committee had already expressed 
its opinion that it was not advisable to 
make distinctions between the militiamen 
and regular soldiers. The right hon. Mover 
of the Proviso had not suggested any fea- 
sible mode of lodging the militiamen in 
preference to that proposed by the Bill. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, it was 
not for him to make the suggestion, be- 
cause he wished to get rid of the Bill alto- 
gether. The Government, however, ought 
not to shrink from ag the expendi- 
ture necessary for the proper accommoda- 
tion of the men they were about to raise. 
Besides, his Proviso only related to the 
period when the militia were called out for 
training and exercise, and not to the period 
when they might be embodied along with 
the regular troops. He again asked why 
country towns should be subject to the in- 
tolerable nuisance of having these raw 
young men—vagabonds of every descrip- 
tion —[‘* Oh, oh! ’’]— quartered upon 
them? Yes, he held they would be mere 
vagabonds, for it had already been admit- 
ted that nobody would enter who had any- 
thing better to do. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the Committee 
would not forget that only a few nights 
ago the right hon. Gentleman attempted 
to force the use of the ballot upon the Go- 
vernment, and now he was trying to put 
the country to a great additional expense 
in lodging these men, so that the right 
hon. Gentleman, in his eagerness to oppose 
the Bill, had been betrayed into two t 
inconsistencies. With regard to the clause 
itself, he would remind the Committee that 
there were but three ways of providing for 
these men: either they must be accom- 
modated in barracks, or they must be en- 
camped, or they must be billeted in publie- 
houses. Now it was shown that there'was 


no surplus of barrack accommodation for 








the Army, and there was nothing 
in the Act to prevent them from being en- 
campéd where it was advisable; but where 
it was not, there was no remedy but they 
must be billeted on public-houses. 

Mr. BRIGHT denied that there was 
any wish on their part to increase the ex- 

ture ; but what they said was, that 
the Government ought to deal with publi- 
cans, with regard to billeting, just as they 
did with the people from whom they bought 
arms. The greatest amount of ignorance 
respecting this Bill was shown by the Mem- 
bers of the Government who introduced it. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home Sec- 
retary talked of the billeting not being in 
all cases imperative; but in the 94th 
Section of the ‘42 Geo. III., it was made 
imperative to billet, and monopoly had been 
pleaded for public-houses; but the hon. 
and learned Attorney General, with the in- 
genuity peculiar to his profession, had not 
said a word about beershops, which were 
equally liable, though nobody could say 
they had a monopoly. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the hon. Member for Manchester, who 
talked so much of the ignorance of the 
Members of Government, was, doubtless, 
himself well informed. Now, would he 
show the Committee where beershops 
were referred to under the Act of 42 
Geo. III. ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: They are 
included under the class of houses that 
sell beer by retail. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL: No; 
I beg your pardon. [Mr. M. Gmson: I 
beg yours.] The term used is alehouses— 
a term well known in law. In point of 
fact, beershops had no existence at the 
time of the passing of this Act; so that 
hon. Gentlemen who charge the Govern- 
ment with ignorance, would do well them- 
selyes to understand the subject they 
speak of. 

Cotonen SIBTHORP could only say 
this, that he would rather have in his pa- 
rish a dozen militiamen than one member 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 

Mr. JOHN EVANS must admit that 
beershops were not included in this Bill. 
Still he could not understand why licen- 
- sed victuallers, livery-stable keepers, and 
others were made liable. Suppose it were 
enacted that all the lawyers in a parish 
should find lodgings for the militia, or all 
the parsons and dissenting ministers, or 
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all the bakers and grocers, everybody would 
see the monstrous nature of the i 
tion. He should vote in favour of the 
Proviso. 

Sm GEORGE PECHELL was also in 
favour of the Proviso, as he had long been 
of opinion that there never was such an 
ees class as the licensed victuallers 
of this country. 

Mr. WARLEY said, all parties seem- 
ed to agree that these soldiers ought 
to be well accommodated. They, no doubt, 
required commodious dwellings and great 
conveniences, and he thought there could 
be no places so proper for them as the 
houses of the nobility. As Peers were 
exempted from the ballot, let them have 
the benefit of the billet. Many of the 
mansions of the nobility were very scantily 
oceupied, and as they would have a militia, 
let them lodge the men in their houses. 
He thought it most unfair to fasten the 
militia on the publicans, whose burdens 
were sufficiently heavy already, and who, 
between the magistrates and the brewers, 
had a pretty hard time of it. It was highly 
improper that one particular class should 
be selected to bear a burden of this kind. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON wished to 
know whether there was any objection to 
the insertion of words to render it quite 
clear that beerhouse keepers would not be 
liable to be billeted upon? If it was in- 
tended to render them liable, let words be 
inserted to that effect. If not, let the 
matter be set at rest. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL replied, 
that if not liable under the old Act, they 
would not be under the present; and if, 
on the contrary, they were, they would be 
left in that position. This Act would not 
interfere with them. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
then added.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 54; 
Noes 105: Majority 51. « 

Clause to. 

Clause 22 (Provides for the number of 
days on which men would be liable to be 
subjected to drilling). 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, in introducing 
the Bill, alluded to his aversion to inter- 
rupt the course of regular industry through- 
out the country, he led the House to 
believe that the number of days on which 
men would be required to serve under the 
Bill, would not, on the average, execed 
twenty-one days in the year ; but it would 
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seem that the Government wished to fill 
oh er ries age wee 

Mr. WALPOLE said, it was the inten- 

tion of the P pic mmng to make — 

time of training twenty-one 8; 

but it was proposed to insert pga 4 Sona 

figure in order to be prepared for any 


Sm HARRY VERNEY: Did the right 
hon. Gentleman mean to say that men 
could be made efficient soldiers by twenty- 
one days’ drilling in a twelvemonth ? 

Mr. WALPOLE did not say anything 
of the kind. In fact, he believed that men to 
be trained as efficient soldiers would require 
about nine weeks’ drilling in the year. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause ¥ (Providing that Lord Lieu- 
tenants of counties, with the approbation 
of the Secretary at War, might provide 

laces for exercise). 

Sir pling CIS BARING said, the 

resent mode of balloting was very expen- 
and he believed it might as nes! 
considerably. Some of the expenses were 
charged in a manner different from the 
modern mode of charging. He did not 
expect the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary to look into all these variations 
at present, but he wished to obtain some 
information on one point, and that was the 
nature of the expenses which would fall 
on the county rate. This was a matter in 
which country gentlemen were interested, 
and he was somewhat surprised that they 
did not display some degree of interest on 
the subject. Had a simple project come 
from the late Government, no doubt they 
would have been overwhelmed with ques- 
tions on the subject. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the Militia Act 
was an annual Act, and the whole of the 
 dggeoen were provided for in that Act. 

he payments for the men were charged 
on the country; but he believed the pay- 
ment of clerks, parish constables, over- 
seers, &c., in respect to the militia, de- 
volved upon the counties. There was a 
schedule affixed to the Act, which he would 
hand over to the right hon. Gentleman in 
the course of the evening. 

Sm JOHN TYRELL said, that the 
right hon. Baronet had been pleased to be 
facetious on the drowsiness of country Gen- 


tlemen; but the behaviour of country Gen- | 


, 80 unpleasant to hon. Members 
opposite, might be explained by the cir- 


cumstance that there was now in existence 
a Government from which the country | inorder toe ia @ condition to meet that 
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Gentlemen did not expect harsh 
while the late Government had - 
that they would do nothing which would 
have an alleviating effect in respect to 
those calamities of which the country Gen- 
tlemen complained. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said, it might 
be very consolatory to the hon, Baronet to 
think that the occupants of the Ministerial 
bench were men in whom he could confide; 
but he (Sir F. Baring) was afraid that his 
constituents —the payers of the county 
rates—would not feel much consolation in 
having the charges to be occasioned by 
this Bill im upon them. The late 
Government pro to take care, in the 
Bill which they intended to bring in on the 
subject, not to let the expense of the mili- 
tia fall upon the county rate. Now, he 
thought that it would have been more con- 
solatory to the county ratepayers to have 
been benefited by such an enactment, than 
to reflect with the hon. Baronet that they 
had a Government for the country party, 
and to pay the heavy expenses that wo 
be occasioned by this Act. 

Sm JOHN TYRELL said, it aps 
might be unsatisfactory to the right hon. 
Gentleman that he had not had an opportu- 
nity of stating what that t boon which 
they intended offering to the country would 
have been. Whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman meant to speak omne ignotum pro 
magnifico, he (Sir J. Tyrrell) did not know. 

Lorpv DUDLEY STUART said, that 
although hon. Gentlemen opposite, the 
supporters of the Earl of Derby’s Go- 
vernment, were so drowsy, foreign Govern- 
ments were awake to what was going on 
in that House; and if hon. Gentlemen had 
looked into the newspapers that day, they 
must have seen in the intelligence from 
France a strong confirmation of the argu- 
ments used against the Militia Bill—name- 
ly, that if an imerease was made in the 
forces of this country, other countries 
would make that an excuse for keepi 
up, and even increasing, their armies. 





proposition had been made for increasing 
| the French army by precisely the ominous 
| number of 80, men; and one of the 
' reasons assigned by the rapporteur of the 
| Bill for keeping up the French army, was, 
that the British House of Commons had 
voted money for the organisation of a nu- 
| merous militia. In the course of a short 
time it was probable the country would be 

called upon to increase the g Army, 
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enormous French army. The course Low 
pursued was calculated to raise up danger 
which the country would afterwards have 
to provide against. Such a fact as he 
had stated ought to excite some reflection 
in the mind of even the sleepiest Member 
on the Ministerial benches. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to call the 
attention of the Committee to the admis- 
sion of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir F. 
Baring) that if the late Government had 

a Militia Bill, the greater part of the 
expense would have been cast on the Con- 
solidated Fund. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he had 
not stated anything of the kind. The 
charge would Save fallen on the general 
revenue. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, in that case, 
if the expense was likely to fall heavily on 
the county rates, country Gentlemen had a 
right to expect that the Members of the 
late Government would support them, if 
necessary, in transferring a portion of that 
expense to the general taxation of the 
country. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, he objected to 
charges of this kind being thrown on the 
Consolidated Fund, because the oppor- 
tunity of an annual revision of such charges 
was not afforded. If ball practice was re- 
quired, it could not be carried out without 
considerable expense, and he should like 
to know whether it was to be charged on 
the county. 

Mr. WALPOLE was understood to say 
that on looking into the annual Act he had 
considerable doubt whether such a charge 
would be thrown on the county or not, but 
a clause might be introduced into the an- 
nual Bill to settle the matter. 

Clause agreed to; as was also Clause 24. 

Clause 25 (So much of the said first- 
recited Act as authorises Her Majesty to 
order and direct the Militia, or any part 
thereof, to be drawn out and embodied in 
eases of rebellion and insurrection, shall be 
repealed). 
Sm HARRY VERNEY wished to know 
what good reason existed for the proposed 
repeal. It appeared to him that every 
loyal subject would be quite as ready to 
assist in suppressing rebellion as in re- 

lling foreign invasion ; and in all pro- 

bility, if invasion were ever ‘attempted, 
it would be combined with an attempt at 
insurrection. : 

Mr. ORMSBY GORE could not under- 
stand why Her Majesty’s right to call out 
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the militia should be limited when disaf- 
fection and rebellion took place in the 
country. He recollected that when there 
was an insurrection in Ireland it was very 
much controlled by the appearance and ac- 
tivity of the natives of Dublin turning out 
in the shape of yeomanry. Insurrection 
was the very time when such a force as the 
militia was required, and he therefore 
hoped the Committee would take the ques- 
tion into serious consideration before they 
adopted this clause. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, no doubt the principle upon 
which the clause was framed was, that the 
prineple of the Bill was confined to insti- 
tute strictly a defensive force against fo- 
reign aggression ; but as the hon. Baronet 
(Sir H. Verney) and other hon. Gentle- 
men disapproved of it, he would leave it 
for future consideration. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must not suppose because he (Mr, 
Bright) and his Friends had not risen to 
address the Committee, that they did not 
object to the withdrawal of this clause. 
With regard to Great Britain, there could 
be no kind of expectation that anything 
like disaffection was likely to prevail again. 
And, with regard to Ireland, he believed 
that that House might legislate in such a 
manner that there would be no more rea- 
son to apprehend insurrection in that coun- 
try than in Great Britain. He was glad 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman last 
night express his disapproval of the argu- 
ments and policy of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), and 
that at the same time he made an explana- 
tion of the speech of the right hon Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary which gave a 
very different colour to it from that which 
it had had before. [Cries of “ Question, 
question !’"] They were upon the ques- 
tion of insurrection, and he was saying 
they might so legislate for Ireland as to 
prevent its recurrence there. Insurrec- 
tions here had generally been in times of 
scarcity; and seeing that a scarcity of 
food had been provided against as much 
as it was in the power of the Legislature 
to do, he believed that those periods of 
discontent and incipient insurrection would 
not come on this country for the next fifty 
years from any such cause as had con- 
stantly led to them during the last forty 
years. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had done wisely in introducing this 
clause into the Bill, and if it were with- 
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drawn, the Government would be departing 
from the ground and principle upon whi 
the Bill was framed, and would not only 
make it more obnoxions than it was now, 
but would lay the Government open to the 
imputation that it was introduced on false 
pretences, passed through that House on 
grounds concealed, and palmed on the 
country, while the true reasons for its in- 
troduction were never fairly explained. 

Mr. ORMSBY GORE thought the 
clause should be omitted. He had no idea 
of legislating on suspicions. They ought 
to legislate on what they considered to be 
the benefit of the country. 


Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY consider- 
ed the clause one of the good clauses in 
the Bill. If the clause were not adopted, 
the Government would be armed with an 
excuse for keeping up the militia long after 
the necessity for that force should have 
passed away. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) was 
singularly unfortunate in his allusion to 
him (Mr. Newdegate), for he would remind 
the hon. Gentleman that the only two per- 
sons who had ventured pnblicly to recom- 
mend insurrection in ease of invasion by 
way of inducing the Irish people to assist 
the invaders, was the Rey. Mr. Cahill and 
the Rev. Mr. Murray, two of the priests 
educated at Maynooth. He rejoited to 
hear that the Government intended to re- 
consider this clause, for it was an excep- 
tion to every Militia Bill this country had 
ever known. 

Mr. ORMSBY GORE said, he had no 
objection to postpone his proposition for 
omitting the clause, on condition that he 
should not be prevented from opposing the 
clause ultimately. The principal argu- 
ment of Earl Grey in favour of his Militia 
Bill in 1831 was in case of disaffection 
showing itself in the country. 

Mr. J. EVANS said, there was a gen- 
eral feeling throughout the country that it 
was the intention of the Earl of Derby’s 
Government to impose a duty on corn, and 
if it went forth that there was to be a force 
of 80,000 men officered by landed gentle- 
men, who were favourable to a change 
that was unfavourable to the body of the 
Frople, it would create very great alarm. 

e thought that this clause was perfectly 
consistent with the design of the Bill, and 
he therefore should support it. 

Cotone GILPIN said, that the yeo- 
manry were liable to be called out in the 
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case of disturbance, and he thought there 
ought to be no distinction between the 
militia and the yeomanry in this respect, 
The old militia had rendered service 
during former riots, and he did not think 
it would be right to cast a slur, by a clause 
like this, upon a force which they wished 
to make popular. 

Sm JOSHUA WALMSLEY had no 
doubt the Government had given, as they 
stated, great attention to this clause, as 
well as all the other clauses of the Bill; 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
consent to withdraw a clause which would 
alter the whole tenor of the Bill. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that although the Govern- 
ment had certainly given this subject the 
best consideration that they thought it de- 
manded, at the same time they were bound 
to listen to the opinions given on questions 
of detail by the Members of that House. 
It was not to be supposed, however ma- 
tured the measure had originally been, 
that in matters of detail it was not capa- 
ble of improvement; and in fact the object 
of going into Committee was to receive 
the benefit of the suggestions of hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides. He would ex- 
press the determination of the Government 
not to press this clause on the present oc- 
casion, but to withdraw it for further con- 
sideration, in the hope that there would not 
now be any more discussion upon it, and 
that they would at once proceed to the 
other clauses. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he adhered to his 
first proposition, should have his support. 
There could be no doubt that if the right 
hon. Gentleman stood by his own clause, 
the Committee would not allow it to be 
rejected. Before he talked of deferring to 
the sense of the Committee by agreeing 
to the postponement of the clause, let 
the right hon. Gentleman first take the 
sense of the Committee whether it actually 
wished the clause to be postponed or not. 
The right hon. Home Secretary obtained 
the assent of the House to the principle of 
the Bill, by representing that it was to be 
looked at as strictly and exclusively a de- 
fensive measure, and in no way intended 
for internal purposes. The Government 
had put forward this Bill with sham pre- 
texts; and now they were about to with- 
draw this restriction in the same way as 
they had withdrawn the proposal for en- 
‘franchising the militia, which had been 
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intanied to soften the unpopularity of the 


Sir JOHN TYRELL said, the noble 
Lord the Member for Marylebone (Lord 
D. Stuart) had stated that an addition of 
80,000 had been made to the French army 
in consequence of the measure that was 
now before the English Parliament. That, 
he thought, was the best compliment that 
had yet been paid to the militia, He was 
surprised to hear the statement of the Pre- 
sident of the Reform Association (Sir J. 
Walmsley), that nothiag would cause him 
so much regret and so much lamentation 
as anything that would have the effect of 
depreciating or deteriorating the value of 
this measure. With regard to calling out 
the militia to suppress riots, it was well 
known that the manufacturers of Manches- 
ter were always most anxious for the pre- 
sence of troops during any disturbance. 

Sm JOSHUA WALMSLEY said, he 
must protest against the hon. Member for 
North Essex putting words into his mouth 
that he had not used. 

Sm JOHN TYRELL rose to order. 
The hon, Gentleman would perhaps be 
kind enough to state what words he had 
** put into his mouth.” 

Sir JOSHUA WALMSLEY: The 
hon. Baronet says I spoke of the merits of 
the Bill. I think it has many demerits, 
but 4 never allowed that it had any merits 
at all. 

Sm JOHN TYRELL: The hon. Gen- 
tleman said he would lament anything that 
would depreciate the measure, and that 
this Amendment would have that effect. 
The hon. Member has plenty of prompt- 
ers. 

Mr. HEYWORTH said, that the use 
of the armies on the Continent was to put 
down the liberties of the people; and there 
would be a natural impression that the 
proposed force would be employed for a 
similar, purpose in England. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON would put it to 
Her Majesty’s Government, whether it 
would not be a breach of faith, and a de- 
parture from what had been said at the 
introduction of the Bill, if the Government 
did not firmly resist the withdrawal of the 
clause? All through the discussion, at- 
tention had been rather directed to cireum- 
stances external to this country, than to 
the formation of an army of reserve. If 
the Government wished to be consistent, 
they would resist the postponement of this 
clause, or any alteration in it. They would 
consult their own integrity and good faith, 
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and their credit with the country by doing 


80. 

Sin FRANCIS BARING said, heshould 
vote for the postponement of the clause, 
in the hope that the result of the Govern- 
ment’s consideration would be to withdraw 
it. He saw no reason in the world why, 
if there was any domestic convulsion, a 
militia should not be called out, because 
nothing was more likely to produce the 
danger of invasion than some domestic 
convulsion. The old Militia Law gave the 
Crown the power, by Order in Council, to 
call out the militia in the event of internal 
disturbances; and if this clause was not 
struck out, the position of the country would 
be weakened, instead of strengthened, by 
the present Bill. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Clause be postponed.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 200; 
Noes 61: Majority 139. 

Clause postponed. Clauses 26 and 27 
agreed to. 

Clause 28. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, this clause involved 
very important considerations, and would 
require much discussion. It would be 
better for the Committee not to proceed 
further till they heard the conclusion of 
the Government as to the clause that had 
been postponed, which, if omitted, would 
entirely alter the character of the Bill. 
This Clause 28 involved all the clauses of 
the 42 Geo. III., nearly 150 in number, 
and many of which were inconsistent with 
the clauses in this Bill. He appealed to 
the right hon. Home Secretary whether 
there had been any attempt on that side 
unfairly to delay the progress of the Bill. 
Most of the suggestions had come from 
friends and not from opponents of the mea- 
sure. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not think the hon. 
Member had made out a case for reporting 
progress. The Government did not wish 
to keep the House in suspense as to the 
postponed clause, and he hoped to commu- 
nieate their opinion on it to-morrow. As 
the night was still young—and the House 
fresh, he hoped they should be allowed to 
proceed, so as to finish the Billin good 
time to-morrow. 

Mn. BRIGHT said, he must press for 
the postponement of the 28th Clause, but 
he would offer no opposition to the remain- 
ing four clauses. In making this proposal, 
it could not be considered that he was act- 
ing unfairly. 
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The CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would accede to the hon, 
Member’s request, on condition that the 
Government might propose amendments in 
the clause to-night. 

Mr.'WALPOLE said, as so many doubts 
had been started as to whether the clause 
would not aet cumulatively in reference to 
the 42 Geo. III., he should introduce an 
Amendment to meet that difficulty, as well 
as a Proviso that the Bill should not come 
into operation before the time already 
agreed on. He now begged to lay them 
on the table. 

Clause postponed. Clauses 29 to 32 in- 
clusive, were agreed to. 

House resumed :—Committee report pro- 


gress. 


APPREHENSION OF DESERTERS FROM 
FOREIGN SHIPS BILL. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Bill be read a Third Time.” 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, he 
was sorry to find that although he had un- 
derstood that the Government had 
to all the important Amendments to this 
Bill which were proposed on the second 
reading, the third clause still remained. 
By it every person who harboured or con- 
cealed a deserter from a foreign ship, was 
liable to a penalty of 101., to be a 
at the discretion of the justices. Now, 
under this clause, taken in connexion with 
the second, if a fugitive American slave were 
harboured in any of our ports, the United 
States Consul there might demand his ex- 
tradition, not on the ground that he was 
a slave, but that he had deserted from some 
American ship, on which he had at a former 
time been entered. And in that case, if 
the Bill as it now stood were passed, not 
only must the slave be given up, but any 
captain who took him on board his ship, 
or any householder who received him in 
his house, would be liable to a penalty of 
102. for harbouring a deserter. It would 
be next to impossible for our captains who 
employed American seamen in any of our 
ports to know whether they were employing 
American deserters or not; nor, if they 
offended unwittingly in this respect, would 
they be able to plead the defences which 
would be good under the Mercantile Act, 
for that measure did not extend to sach 
cases. What should have been done was, 
to have extended the provisions of that 
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ing, moreover, that too. much power waé 

iven by this Bill to the Orders of the 
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ly gone too far in sanctioni: i 

ciple of extradition, he though aaa 
justified in recording his opposition both 
to the principle and the detalls of this Bill, 
by moving it should be read a third 
time that day three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day 
Three Months.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. HENLEY said, that he had en- 
gaged to remove from the Bill all the pro- 
visions which rendered it applicable to any 
but merchant seamen deserting from fo- 
reign ships, and he believed that, he had 
entirely fulfilled that engagement. The 
clause relating to the harbouring of deser- 
ters was merely an extension to foreign 
seamen of the same provisions as. were 
already in force with respect to English 
seamen. The Bill could have no applica. 
tion whatever to the case of slaves. 

Lorpv DUDLEY STUART said, that 
he objected to the principle of this Bill, for 
which he could not see the least necessity. 
Not only were there no petitions in its fa- 
vour, but there were many against it; and 
although there were in that House many 
representatives of mercantile and shipping 
constituencies, he had not heard from 
that this measure was at all requisite to 
meet the exigencies of British trade in 
foreign countries. Under this Bill great 
injustice might be done, and he would tell 
the Government that although they might 
carry it by numbers, they could not say 
that they had advanced even one single 
plausible argument in its favour. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ;— 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE, 

Order read, for resuming the farther 
Proceeding on Amendment proposed to be 
made to Question [19th May], “‘ That the 
Debate on Amendment proposed to be 
made to Question [11th May , ‘That a 
Select Committee be appointed, to inquire 
into the system of Education carried on at 
the College of Maynooth:’—( Mr. t) 
—aAnd which Amendment was to leave out 
from the word ‘That’ to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words ‘this 
House will resolve itself into a Committee, 
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for the of considering of a Bill for 
repealing the Maynooth Endowment Act, 
and all other Acts for charging the Public 
Revenue in aid of ecclesiastical or reli- 
gious purposes—(Mr. Anstey)— instead 
thereof,’—be adjourned till Wednesday the 
16th day of June next:’”—And which 
Amendment was to leave out the words 
‘* Wednesday the 16th day of June.next,” 
in order to insert the words ‘‘ Wednesday 
next,’’ instead thereof :—Question again 
proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Wednesday 
the 16th day of June next’ stand part of 
the Question.” 
Further Proceeding resumed. 
Mr. REYNOLDS objected to the post- 
ea of the question to the 16th of 
une. The Motion had been introduced 
by the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Spooner) in a speech—but he 
could scarcely call it a speech, because it 
was principally composed of extracts from 
certain works which had reference, he be- 
lieved, to the Catholic religion. The speech 
delivered by the hon. Gentleman was a 
‘speech which, in his (Mr. Reynolds’) judg- 
ment—and he spoke as a Roman Catholic 
Member of the House—was calculated to 
insult the whole Catholic body. It ap- 
peared to him to be a speech of unadul- 
terated, malignant bigotry, and in the 
manner of the delivery, as well as the 
matter, was extremely offensive. When 
Gentlemen over the way were exhibiting 
symptoms of impatience, he begged to re- 
mind them that theg had heard all the 
libels and filthy and abominable calumnies 
contained in that speech, not only with 
Sng but with smiles of approval. He 
ad hoped that the discussion would have 
terminated on that day, or that night, or 
that morning, because if it had, he believed 
it would have terminated in affirming the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Warwickshire; but it suited the 
taste of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to make a long 
speech upon that occasion, which he could 
only characterise as a No-Popery speech. 
Since then the House had been addressed 
by the right hon. Gentleman who had the 
honour to be the leader of the House, Her 
Majesty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who threw the shield of his protection over 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
rtment, and declared that he meant no of- 
ence against the Catholics of that House or 
against the Catholics of the United King- 
dom. He (Mr. Reynolds) took it for grant- 
ed that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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understood the right hon. Gentleman better 
than he (Mr. Reynolds) did, because the 
construction he put on the speech of that 
high official functionary was this—that the 
country demanded an inquiry—that it would 
not be safe for the Government to refuse 
that inquiry—and that they should go with 
the current of public opinion. But the 
right hon. Gentleman went much further; 
he referred to what he called the conduct 
of the Catholic clergy and bishops since 
the year 1845, when this House affirmed 
the proposition of a great and liberal and 
enlightened statesman now deceased (Sir 
Robert Peel). The right hon. Gentleman 
said, on that occasion, that he doubted 
whether faith had been kept with that 
House by the Catholic authorities of Ire- 
land; but he (Mr. Reynolds) would remind 
the House that the charge, if it were a 
charge, was not brought by the mover of 
this proposal, of their being any violation 
of the compact—if it were a compact, and 
he (Mr. Reynolds) denied that it was—of 
1845. The hon. Mover of the Resolution 
referred to various matters connected with 
Catholie discipline, and entertained some, 
disgusted others, and pandered to the 
bigotry of a few, by reading several pages, 
or extracts of pages, headed “ Instructions 
for the Confessional.”” Now, he (Mr. Rey- 
nolds) would remind the House that that 
was a matter with which the grant had 
nothing todo. He understood the grant 
to have been made for the education of 
Catholic ecclesiastics, according to the 
practice of the Catholic religion. But 
what was the Motion? ‘ To inquire into 
the system of Education pursued at the Col- 
lege of Maynooth.” He would remind the 
House that in the year 1827 a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed for that distinct and 
specific purpose. Seven Royal Commis- 
sioners were appointed for the purpose of 
inquiring into the system of education at 
that college, and at the head of that Com- 
mission was Mr. Frankland Lewis. The 
Commissioners proceeded to Ireland, in 
the fulfilment of their mission, and made 
an inquiry at Maynooth, which was spread 
over the space of two months. They ex- 
amined every man connected with the col- 
lege, from the highest professor to the 
humblest student, and they adjourned from 
the college to the city of Dublin, and con- 
tinued their inquiries there. The evidence 
taken before them, together with the re- 
port they made, namely, the Eighth Re- 
port of the Commissioners of Education 
of Inquiry, was to be found in the library 
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of the House, and was spread over 486 
folio pages. fr Question !’’] The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Salford (Mr. Bro- 
therton) cried ‘* Question! ’’ he (Mr. Rey- 
nolds) did not hear him ery ‘‘ Question’’ be- 
fore he changed sides; but he had heard 
him often and often, and sometimes with 
pain, ery ‘‘ Question’’ when he desired to 
eut short any hon. Member who was en- 
deavouring to vindicate Irish liberties, If 
they agreed to the postponement to the 
16th of June, the debate was not likely 
to come on on that day, because it was 
likely that Parliament would be dissolved 
before that day. [‘‘ No, no! ”’] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen might have better official informa- 
tion than he possessed. The hon. Gen- 
tleman—and he might call him also gal- 
lant—the Member for Ennis, said ‘‘ No!” 
— [The O’Gormax Manon: No, no; de- 
cidedly not.] And he might be in the po- 
litical baby-house, and might know of the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
better than he (Mr. Reynolds) could pre- 
tend to know them. ,[*‘* Question!””] The 
hon. Gentleman cried ‘‘ Question!’’ and he 
(Mr. Reynolds) was speaking to the ques- 
tion. He believed that House would cease 
to exist before the time fixed, and he was 
desirous that the calumnies uttered against 
his creed and his country should not re- 
main unanswered until it was impossible to 
answer them. [Laughter.| He was de- 
lighted to find that the loudest cheerers of 
that which was probably construed to be 
an Irish bull, were Gentlemen who had 
been born and reared in the same country. 
But, he would ask, was it fair towards him 
and those of his creed to ask for this de- 
bate to be adjourned until the 16th of 
June, believing that this Parliament would 
not be in existence on that day? Let it 
not be supposed that he shrunk from this 
inquiry. He believed there was nothing 
connected with the system of education at 
Maynooth, that the Catholic bishops, and 
clergy, and the Catholic people of Ireland, 
had a right to be ashamed of. They chal- 
lenged inquiry, for they believed that in- 
quiry must result to the advantage and 
honour of the college. But they believed 
inquiry was not the object of the Motion. 
They believed that party feeling was at 
the bottom of the Motion—that, because 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had failed in rais- 
ing the ery of ‘ Protection” for human 
food, they had raised the ery of ‘* No 
Popery, and the College of Maynooth.” 
He believed they had done so; and he 
founded his belief on the fact that on the 
10th of February last a notice of Motion 
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was given to withdraw the grant, and that 
that Motion had been down and re- 


duced to an inquiry into the system of 
education purs in the Co! of ‘May- 
nooth. The hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire was stated to be ill, owing fo an 
accident; but why was he not here? He 
understood the hon. Member had been the 
victim of a cab establishment. He under- 
stood that the hon. Member had been run 
over by a cab, and some persons had been 
sufficiently ill-natured to say that he had 
been run over by an Irish cabman. ‘But if 
he was sufficiently well, he ought to be in 
his place, because he had a great deal to 
answer for; he had to answer for opening 
wounds well-nigh closed, and for propa- 
gating feelings of ill-will, discord, and dis- 
union among Christians of all denomina- 
tions in this country, of which they surely 
had had enough last year. He was sup- 
porting the Motion that the question shou 

gone into on Wednesday next, and not 
on Wednesday the 16th June. He might 
be told that next Wednesday was the 
Derby-day; but he considered that the set- 
tlement of a question of this kind was 
of vast deal more importance than horse- 
racing. Therefore, if Gentlemen were in 
earnest, let them settle this question next 
Wednesday, or even to-night; but let them 
not be told that it should be brought for- 
ward on the 16th of June, when the par- 
ties promising it had not the shadow of an 
intention to bring it forward on that day. 
In conclusion, he would say that the Ca- 
tholic bishops of Ireland were unanimously 
of opinion that they had nothing to fear 
from any inquiry that House might insti- 
tute; but they totally denied that the House 
of Commons had any right to meddle with 
their system of instruction, and declared 
that they would never permit Parliament, 
directly or indirectly, to dictate to them as 
to the manner which might suit their ideas 
to educate the youth intrusted to their 
charge. He might say, as an individual, 
that whenever the proposal should be made 
to withdraw the Maynooth grant, he should 
vote for it upon one condition, and one 
only, namely, that every grant made by the 
State for the support of any particular re- 
ligion or sect should be withdrawn also, and 
that they should abolish the temporalities 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland. Give 
them all a clear stage and no favour; then, 
and not till then,,would he ever consent to 
vote for the M®tion of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire. 





Mr. M. J. O’CONNELL would confine 
himself to the question whether it was not 
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advantageous that this matter should be 
brought to a close in a fair manner and as 
pect as possible. Did any man believe, 
if the inquiry were to be postponed till the 
16th of June, that it could be brought on 
at all this Session? Next Wednesday 
was certainly an unfortunate day to be 
fixed on, being the Derby-day; but he 
would prefer even discussing the question 
on that day rather than postpone it to the 
16th of June. Nay, he would rather than 
that there should be any delay, have the 
matter brought forward on a Saturday. 
It must have been the impression of the 
House that the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was in favour of the 
views of the mover of the original Motion; 
after that came the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, modifying that 
impression, Probably at some civie feast 
they would have a speech from the Prime 
Minister himself, in which he would com- 
ment on and correct the opinions of his 
two Colleagues; so that the Government 
would formally go to the country on these 
three explanations on the important sub- 
ject of the Maynooth Grant. This was an 
unfair state of things, especially to Ireland, 
where he was above all things anxious that 
the spirit of religious warfare should not be 
revived. If in this country political rivalry 
drove men to extremities, what must be the 
destructive consequences of politieal and re- 
ligious rivalries combined in Ireland? He 
was anxious that the House should meet 
on this question upon Christian grounds 
and as Christian brethren. He thought a 
Parliamentary Committee was not the mode 
for conducting an inquiry of this nature; 
still less did he think that the Committee 
proposed by the hon. Member (Mr. Spooner) 
was calculated to produce any good; on 
the contrary, he believed it would pro- 
duce much mischief, by introducing the 
odium theologicum into the question. 

The O’GORMAN MAHON observed, 
that the House, which had been listening 
to the hon, Member (Mr. Reynolds), who 
had been rambling over all manner of sub- 
jects, would do well to revert to the ques- 
tion before it. When he suggested that 
to the hon, Member (Mr. Reynolds), they 
all saw how he turned on him; and if he 
(The O’Gorman Mahon) was not endowed 
—as, thank God, he was—with an ex- 
ceedingly complaisaht temperament, and a 
large fund of good humour, which enabled 
him to endure every outrage—and the 
House would agree with him that these 
combinations were much required—he did 
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not know how he could have borne with 
the hon. Member’s conduct; th » to be 
sure, his outrage was mitigated by the 
grace of his manner, the elegance of his 
language, the courtesy of his phrases, and 
the charms of a toute ensemble which would 
almost reconcile one to the reception of a 
wrong done with such good breeding, so 
much eloquence, and so much courtesy; and 
but for which the Speaker would have been 
the first to call him to order. However, the 
hon. Member had enjoyed and would con- 
tinue to enjoy impunity so far as he (The 
O’Gorman Mahon) was concerned. As to 
the question before the House, he must 
first say he could not join in the sentiments 
which had been expressed with to 
the hon. Member who had introduced it; 
for he could not forget that when the hon. 
Member (Mr. Reynolds), and others, were 
ignorant of the feelings of English gentle- 
men, and while he (The 0’Gorman Mahon), 
and a few Roman Oatholie gentlemen, were 
struggling for their rights, the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Spooner) had always been a 
stanch advocate on their side, and had sup- 
ported emancipation. His present course 
was not inconsistent; he believed that ecer- 
tain doctrines were taught at Maynooth, 
and he desired an inquiry. To that, he 
thought they could not object. Though 
he (The O’Gorman Mahon) was educated in 
a Jesuit college, he must say he never had 
heard of sueh doctrines; and he had no 
hesitation in saying, if they were cireu- 
lated at Maynooth, it was an establishment 
fitter to raise a priesthood fo: such cities 
as Sodom and Gomorrah, rather than for 
a Roman Catholic people. If such doo- 
trines were taught, the sooner se vile a 
system was exposed, the better; if not, 
the sooner the falsehood was exposed, the 
better too. He wished to bring the ques- 
tion to a speedy issue, and therefore he 
would support the Amendment. Let them 
be treated with candour by the British 
Parliament, and let them have a. fair in- 
vestigation and an immediate decision. 

Mr. H. HERBERT appealed to the hon. 
Member (Mr. Newdegate), as an English 
gentleman, to say what good purpose he 
could gain by keeping the question open ? 
It was evident that it could not be dis- 
— of in the present Parliament. He 

ew, from his character, that he (Mr. 
Newdegate) would seout with indignation 
the notion of keeping such @ question in 
suspense for the purposes of party, or to 
serve for a ery at the eleetions. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE hoped that the 
House would allow him to answer the 
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mestion of the hon. Member. The posi- 
don of the question was this: whether the 
House would express an opinion on the 
necessity of inquiring into the system of 
arom at Maynooth? A great body of 
the public was anxious to know if the 
House would, by a Resolution, declare 
whether they considered there was a ne- 
cessity or not for an inquiry. He had not 
the least wish to postpone the solution of 
that question; and he was desirous of hav- 
ing a time fixed for renewing and con- 
cluding the discussion. But he and other 
hon. Members who took an interest in 
the question were bound to see, when the 
uestion came on for discussion, that it 
should eome on upon a day when there 
would be a full House, not upon a day 
when there would be a scanty attendance, 
or the chance of a thin division. Acting 
in the spirit of fair play to the hon. Mem- 
ber whom he represented, and to all par- 
ties, he was bound to see that the discus- 
sion took place in a full House. He had 
no objection to Wednesday next beyond 
the circumstance of its being a day not 
usually devoted to discussion. It was that 
reason which had led him to fix the sub- 
ject for the 16th June. He was well as- 
sured Parliament would not separate until 
that day, and he felt confident there would 
be a full discussion and a corresponding 
division. He could assure the House his 
only desire was to see that the question 
received no unfair play. That was the 
reason of fixing upon the 16th June. 

Mr. GLADSTONE was glad the hon. 
Member had responded to the appeal, 
though he could not say he was satisfied 
with his answer. No men were more in- 
terested in the rejection of the Motion than 
the hon. Member and those who acted with 
him. What was his reason for postponing 
the debate to the 16th June? ause he 
wanted the discussion to take place in a 
full House, and would not take Wednesda 
next. The hon. Member spoke as if Wed. 
nesday next was the only available day. 
He trusted that under no circumstances 
would the House consent to adjourn the 
debate to the 16th June; for, if they did, 
they would agree with what would go far 
to render the character of the House ridi- 
culous. The Motion for such a postpone- 
ment raised a question, not as to the sin- 
cerity of the mover, but as to the reality 
of his objects. Was it possible that he 
could think it consistent with the dignit 
of the House, and the respect they ow 
to the feelings of all classes of the people, 
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that on a matter d involving their 
interests it should oy eeoeuat that the 
House should assent to a Committee of In- 
quiry on a day which every one believed 
was not more than ten days or a fortnight 
before a dissolution of the Parliament. 
The hon. Gentleman had one of two 
courses open to him. He really wished 
that this inquiry should go.on, or he did 
not; and he (Mr. Gladstone) was really 
doubtful, after what had occurred, whether 
the hon. Gentleman did wish for it. When 
first it had been brought forward, he (Mr. 
Gladstone) believed it to be a bond fide 
Motion; he expressed his opinions upon it 
with that feeling—knowing, too, that the 
question was one of the most serious chs- 
racter: if it was not a bond Motion, 
let it be discharged; but if it was made 
bond fide, it was their duty to find a day 
for it. The hon. Gentleman said there 
was 4 difficulty in finding a day upon which 
they could renew the discussion; but he 
(Mr. Gladstone) wanted to know when 
there was ever found a difficulty in dis- 
covering a day for the solution of a great 
question, upon which the feeling of the 
country was thoroughly aroused, and which 
occupied the most pruminent position in 
the minds of almost every constituency 
throughout England. Upon such a ques- 
tion as this, was the House and the coun- 
try to be told that no day could be found 
for its discussion? We were now probably 
within a month of the end of Parliament; 
and what had been the uniform practice of 
the House towards the close of the Ses- 
sion? Why, that about six weeks before 
that period they began to meet at twelve 
o’clock in the day, and met also on Sa- 
turdays. [Mr. Newpecare: Will you 
move that we do so now?] It was for the 
hon. Member to point out the course he 
would take, which was one of two things : 
either to consent to drop his Motion, and 
to agree that the order should be dis- 
charged; or, if he wished—as he (Mr. 
Gladstone) wished—that the inquiry should 
proceed, then let the hon. Gentleman sim- 
ly ask the House to meet either on 4 
Baturday or on Tuesday next at twelve 
o'clock; and when the House had refused 
that request, let him talk of the “ diffi- 
culty ’* of finding a day for renewing this 
debate. The House would be rendered 
contemptible in the eyes of the country if 
they attempted to escape by such pretexts 
from coming to @ decision upon this im- 
portant question. 
Coronet GILPIN said, it was not the 
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fault of the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire that he was unable to fix an 
earlier day for this discussion. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had stated that he was quite un- 
able to give a Government day, suggesting, 
however, that a Tuesday might be fixed; 
but it was perfectly clear that. it would be 
useless to appoint Wednesday next, when 
there was sure to be a thin attendance. 
Mr. KEOGH said, the hon. Gentleman 
appeared to have misunderstood the obser- 
vations of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford. 
That right hon. Gentleman had not pro- 
poet that the House should meet on 
ednesday next to discuss this question ; 
on the contrary, he was as well aware 
as any hon. Member in the House of the 
absurdity of their meeting to discuss the 
question on the day proposed by the hon. 
Member for Youghal (Mr. C. :Anstey). 
He observed numerous ambassadors from 
different parts of the House were recom- 
mending various courses to the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire. They were 
now at the close¢f a moribund Parliament, 
without having come to any decision upon 
a Motion which was put upon the books at 
the commencement of the Session. They 
were now in the penultimate month of the 
Session, having discussed only one night 
a question which had been two months be- 
fore the House, and in which the country 
took the deepest interest. What the right 
hon. Gentleman for the University of Ox- 
ford had suggested was, that they should 
meet to discuss this question at a morning 
sitting. If the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire was really anxious to have 
the question fully discussed, let him not 
ropose to discuss it three or four days 
fore the dissolution of Parliament. Even 
if the House should, on the 16th of June, 
consent to grant a Committee, the selec- 
tion of the hon. Gentlemen who should 
compose that Committee, must necessarily 
give rise to considerable discussion. Let 
the hon. Member throw off the mask. Let 
him not fancy that he could delude the 
country by proposing to have a discussion 
when no real discussion could take place ; 
but let him adopt the suggestion of the 
ng hon. Member (Mr. Gladstone), and 
ask the House to consent to a morning 
sitting. Let him ask the House to sit 
upon Saturday. Let them, after all the 
shuffling which had taken place on the 
other side of the House, really name some 
early day on which the question could be 
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fully discussed, so that they might arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion; but he be. 
lieved in his conscience that nine-tenths 
of hon. Members wanted to escape from 
any conclusion at all. 

Mr. WALPOLE thought it was of very 
great importance that the House should 
come to some practical decision on this 
question. He quite agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), 
that if the discussion were postponed until 
the 16th of June the pepe inquiry 
would be rendered entirely futile; but he 
also thought that the other day which had 
been suggested, namely, Wednesday next, 
would, for reasons which were apparent, 
render it much more futile, since it eould 
not be expected that any serious discussion 
would take place on that day. What was 
the House to do, then? They were nearly 
approaching the end of the Session; all 
agreed that a practical decision should be 
come to, and all agreed that no practical 
conclusion could be come to if the discus- 
sion were postponed until a few days be- 
fore the Parliament was dissolved. In 
this position only two courses seemed open. 
The one was, either to discharge the order 
altogether, or to move the adjournment of 
the debate to the next day, for the pur- 
eee of giving the hon. Member for North 

arwickshire an opportunity of consider- 
ing what morning or what day he could 
select, [An Hon. Memper: No, no; 
fix a day.] As far as he (Mr. Walpole) 
was concerned, he had not the slightest 
objection that the hon. Member should fix 
a day, and he should be the last person in 
the world to wish that any further discus- 
sion on the Motion should be entirely pre- 
vented, because he saw that the opponents 
of the Motion were desirous of cama 
some observations to the House upon the 
subject. He would take this opportunit 
of saying that his (Mr. Walpole’s) speec 
on this question a few evenings since had 
been very much misrepresented, and he 
was convinced that those who heard it 
would not put upon it the construction 
which some hon. Members had given it. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had correctly described 
the construction to be put upon it. He 
thought a day ought to be appointed for 
the renewal of the debate, and the earlier 
the day the better it would be. 

Sirm BENJAMIN HALL hoped the 
hon. and learned Gentleman behind him 
(Mr. Anstey) would withdraw his Motion 
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for resuming the debate on Wednesday 
next. It was very clear now, that the 
whole matter as regarded the choice of 
the day rested with the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Newdegate); and he thought 
the very earliest ible day ought to be 
named. If the oe Gentleman did not 
accept now the offer—for it was an offer 
—wmade by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, it would be said that there were two 
great questions upon which hon. Gentle- 
men opposite proposed to make their ap- 
at the hustings—one the question of 
rotection, and the other that of the May- 
nooth grant. The one they had thrown 
over; the other they evidently desired to 
postpone. As far as they (the Opposition) 
could prevent that postponement they would 
do so, encouraged as they were by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole). The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said the other 
day in that House that he had no intention 
to withdraw the grant to Maynooth; but 
the walls of Liverpool were placarded with 
the declaration of one of the Members of 
the present Government that he was pre- 
pared to vote for the withdrawal of the 
grant to Maynooth. 

Sm JOHN TYRELL said, he did not 
shrink from the opinion he had expressed 
privately to his hon. Friend (Mr. Newde- 
gate) that it was most important an ‘early 
day should be fixed for resuming the de- 
bate. As this view also met with the 
concurrence of the Government, he hoped 
his hon. Friend would propose to resume 
the debate on Tuesday next, at 12 o’clock. 
He would only say, in conclusion, to hon. 
Members opsosite (the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholie Members), that if it had not been 
for the unfortunate Papal aggression he 
believed hon. Gentlemen would not have 
heard of this Motion. 

Mz. GOOLD thought the Motion of the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire not 
so unfortunate as his speech. He believed 
that the proposed inquiry into the system 
of education at Maynooth would raise a 
bad feeling and ill will in Ireland, and the 
question ought therefore to be decided at 
once. 

Mr. FORBES moved that the adjourned 
debate upon the grant to Maynooth be 
resumed on Tuesday next, at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY consented 
to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE expressed his con- 
currence in the adjournment of the debate 
to Tuesday next, at 12 o’clock. 
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Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn ;—Debate further adjourned. till 
Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 


METROPOLITAN BURIALS. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS moved for 
leave to — in a Bill to amend the laws 
concerning the Burial of the Dead in the 
Metropolis. At that late hour of the night 
he would not enter into any details of the 
measure, but would merely say that it 
would provide, first, for the closing of the 
burial grounds within the metropolis, and 
secondly, for forming burial grounds be- 
yond the metropolitan boundaries for the 
reception of the dead. At a future s 
he would enter more fully into the details. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, that as far as he 
could understand the Bill from the few 
words of explanation the noble Lord had 
given, the present measure appeared to be 
the same as the one which had been so 
unsatisfactory in its results. He hoped 
full information would be given as to the 
nature and provisions of the Bill before 
any stage in it were taken. 

Mr. STANFORD trusted that the Bill 
would be laid on the table at a time when 
a full explanation of the objects and details 
could be given and discussed. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, it was 
not to be denied that the evils of the pre- 
sent system of intramural interments were 
notorious, but they were not more so than 
when the late Government with so much 
confidence brought in the Bill. It was 
true, that Bill had failed; but it was to 
be regretted that a full explanation of the 
causes of the failure had never been given; 
but he hoped there would be an opportu- 
nity afforded in the consideration of the 
present Bill to have those causes fully 
stated and discussed. He must say that 
nothing could be more unsatisfactory than 
the conduct of the late Government in 
respect to that Bill. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, he should be 
quite prepared when the subject came 
under discussion to defend the conduct 
of the late Government, so far as it related 
to the department with which he had been 
connected, in regard to the measure to 
which his noble Friend had alluded. That 
measure had failed without doubt, but it 
was because the Government were misled 
by the Board of Health. It was in con- 
sequence of reliance on their assuratices 
that they could raise the money for carry- 
ing out the measure, when they had not 
the means of doing so. He hoped the 
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House would allow the Bill to be brought 
in, that it might be fairly considered. 

‘Bill ordered to be brought in by Lord 
John Manners and Mr. Secretary Wal- 


e. 
The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Two o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 21, 1852. 


Minxvrzs.] Pustic Buts.—1* Apprehension of 
Deserters from Foreign Ships; School Sites 
Acts Extension. 

2* Improvement of the Jurisdiction of Equity. 

Reported.—Stock in Trade ; Highway Rates. 

8* Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction; Protestant Dis- 
senters. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE JURISDICTION 
OF EQUITY BILL—QUESTION. 
Lorp LYNDHURST rose to put a 
question to his noble and learned Friend 
on the woolsack respecting this Bill, which 
stood for a second reading that evening. 
The Bill was read a first time about a fort- 
night ago; but, by some accident or mis- 
e, printed copies of the Bill, which con- 
tained sixty-five clauses, and treated of the 
most complicated subjects, were not de- 
livered till late yesterday evening. It 
therefore appeared to him to be quite im- 
ble for their Lordships to enter into a 
iscussion of it that night. He understood, 
further, that his noble and learned Friend 
the Lord Chancellor, that very day had 
e through the clauses cf the Bill with 
e Master of the Rolls and the three other 
Equity Judges. Notwithstanding the great 
attention and skill which his noble and 
learned Friend had applied to the Bill, he 
thought that it was very likely that that 
consultation had resulted in the suggestion 
of some valuable alterations. He there- 
fore suggested that the Bill should be read 
a second time that evening pro formd, 
that it should then be printed with the 
Amendments, that it should then be refer- 
red to a Select Committee, and that any 
discussion on the Bill itself should be post- 
ned until the Motion for going into a 
Pommittes of the House; the report of 
which would probably be presented early 
next week. He merely threw this out as 
& suggestion, and not as dictating to his 
noble and learned Friend the course which 
he ought to pursue. 
The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the course suggested by his noble*and 
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he had himself intended to ask the House 
to adopt. Having framed the Bill on the 
recommendation of the Commissioners, he 
had given up the whole of that day to 

ing over it word by word with the 

quity Judges—he meant the Master of 
the Rolls, the Lords Justices of Appeal, 
antl the three Vice-Chancellors. They had 
made some alterations in the Bill as ori- 
ginally framed; but he believed they were 
now unanimous in opinion with respect to 
the Bill as it stood after those alterations. 
He proposed that the Bill should be read 
pre formd that evening, and that it should 
then be referred to the same Select Com- 
mittee to which the Bill for the Abolition 
of the Masters’ Offices had been already re- 
ferred. He intended that that Committee 
should meet on Monday next, and he hoped 
that his noble and learned Friend would 
be able to give them his valuable assistance. 
When the report on the Bill was received 
from the Committee, it would be compe- 
tent for any noble Lord to raise a discus- 
sion upon it at that stage. He hoped, too, 
that the Bill would pass through that 
House in time to be passed into law during 
the present Session. 

Lorp TRURO had no objection to the 
course now proposed. As to the principle 
of the Bill, he believed that there was no 
dispute, but its details might become sub- 
ject of discussion. 

Lorp LYNDHURST should be glad to 
see the Bill printed with the alterations. 
He had examined the Bill as printed, and 
found that its provisions substantially car- 
ried the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners into effect. 


SARDINIA. 

Eart GRANVILLE wished to ask the 
noble Earl opposite, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government had received any information 
with respect to the recent political changes 
in the Government in Sardinia? In so 
doing he wished entirely to disclaim any 
notion that it was the business of Her 
Majesty’s Government, or of that House, 
to become the partisans of any party, or 
of any individual, in any foreign country. 
At the same time, so much interest had 
been manifested by the people of this 
country, firstly, with regard to the com- 
mercial relations which had been establish- 
ed on so satisfactory a footing between 
that country and this, and, secondly, with 
regard to the great constitutional experi- 





learned Friend was the very course which 





ment which was now going on there, that 
he hoped he should not be considered to 
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r limits, if he 


be overstepping the 
asked for ie infettagtlon on the sub- 


ject. It was stated that the Marquess 


d’Azeglio had tendered his resignation to 
the King, and that he had since Teas com- 
missioned by the King to re-form a Go- 
vernment. During the last few years that 
the Marquess d’Azeglio, who — 
distinction as a soldier and as a political 
writer, had been at the head of a constitu- 
tional Government in Sardinia, the people 
of this country had observed with great 
satisfaction the progress which had been 
made, in the good order and material pros- 
perity of that country. He thought that 
great advances had been made in a due 
appreciation of the advantages of religi- 
ous toleration and commercial and civil 
liberty, as opposed to anything like the 
revolutionary licence which had taken place 
in other countries. He, therefore, hoped 
that, as all classes in this country took so 
great an interest in the prosperity of Sar- 
dinia, the noble Earl opposite would par- 
don his asking what was the nature of the 
latest information which he had received 
on the change of Government in that 
country ? 

The Earl of MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, the intelligence which my noble 
Friend has received with respect to the 
resignation of the Marquess d’Azeglio is 
perfeetly correct; but I am sure your 
Lordships on both sides of the House will 
be glad to know that, on the 17th instant 
—a period subsequent to his resignation— 
he was sent for by his King, who asked 
him to resume the seals of office. His 
Majesty gave him a carte blanche to choose 
what Ministers he pleased to assist him; 
and, I believe, from a despatch that I have 
seen, that he has accepted the trust offered 
to him. I cannot sit down, my Lords, 
without expressing, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, the great pleasure 
which this news has given us; because it 
is impessible on our part to refuse to the 
Marquess d’Azeglio that just meed of 
praise he so well deserves, for having 
eonducted through three years of great 
difficulty and great danger, both within 
and without, the Government of that coun- 
try on constitutional principles, which had 
been previously of great disrepute in that 
country, in a manner which had resulted 
in great prosperity. Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment should be sorry, indeed, to see 
so fair a promise marred by any events, 
whether those events came from without 
Sardinia, or from within its own territories. 
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But I am in hopes, from the news which 
we have just heard upon the subject, that 
the Sovereign has given an earnest that 
he intends to continue in that constitu- 
tional course which was commenced not 
long ago in that country, and that un- 
deterred by any unwise attempts to 
gate the doctrines of constitutionalism in 
those countries which are neither ripe nor 
ready to accept them, he is prepared tal 
events to uphold them within his own do- 
minions, and to give an example to other 
nations that there is one country at least, 
besides England, in Europe which can pros- 
per under a constitutional government. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE : My 
Lords, I have heard with the greatest sa- 
tisfaction the statement of the noble Earl, 
although I am one of those who disapprove 
of any attempt in this House to pronounce 
directly or incidentally any opinion + ea 
the conduct of foreign Governments in their 
internal affairs. though I think that 
the utmost caution should be exercised 
with respect to this subject, I have never- 
theless listened with the greatest pleasure 
to the statement of the noble Earl in re- 
ference to this illustrious person; but hay- 
ing had the advantage of longer opportuni- 
ties than the noble Earl opposite, or than 
even my noble Friend near me a Gran- 
ville), of becoming. cognisant of the di 
sition with which he has conducted 
affairs of that country, and its relations 
with foreign countries, I wish to bear my 
testimony to the use which he has made of 
the great power which has been placed in 
his hands. Years have elapsed since we 
have seen an instance so strong as this 
statement has afforded of the efficacy of 
great judgment and great temper in re- 
storing the strength of an apparently ex- 
hausted country, and brin it back to 
that position in which it is entitled to com- 
mand the affection of its own inhabitants, 
and the respect of Europe. It is an ex- 
ample to all countries of the effects pro- 
duced by a happy combination of firmness 
and conciliation; it shows that by such 
means the interests of those whose interests 
a statesman is bound to attend to first 
have been promoted; and, secondly, that 
they have contributed to the preservation 
of the peace of Europe. I firmly believe 
that it is owing, in great measure, to the 
Marquess d’Azeglio’s conduct that that 
ve has been so successfully maintained. 
y Lords, I thought it my duty to say 
this, having for some years observed the 
conduct of that illustrious individual; and 
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I cordially concur both in what has fallen 
from my noble Friend, and the satisfac- 
tory answer given by the noble Earl op- 


posite. 
WARNER INVENTIONS. 
The Duxe of WELLINGTON rose, 


in pursuance of notice, to move— 

“‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will be pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this 
House Copies or Extract of any Report made to 
the Master General of the Ordnance on the sub- 
ject of the inventions of Mr. Warner.” 


His Grace proceeded to say: I have to 
apologise to your Lordships and to my 
noble Friend and relation opposite (Earl 
Talbot), that I was absent from the 
House on the 14th instant, when he 
made his Motion that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
Warner inventions, and the several re- 
ports connected therewith. By accident 
there was no House on the preceding 
Thursday, and I therefore was not aware 
of the Motion of my noble Friend until 
the day after he made it, and on that 
day, unfortunately, I could not attend. 
Had I been on that day in the House, my 
Lords, I should have represented to your 
Lordships that the subject into which my 
noble Friend desired that a Select Com- 
mittee of your Lordships should be appoint- 
ed to inquire, had been already under the 
consideration of the Crown in the office of 
the Master General of the Ordnance, in 
consequence, I believe, of an address from 
the House of Commons—at all events, I am 
certain, at the particular desire of the late 
Principal Minister of the Crown, Lord Mel- 
bourne—and, to my certain knowledge, 
under the Government of my late lament- 
ed Friend, Sir Robert Peel, and also of 
Lord John Russell. Under these cireum- 
stances, my Lords, I confess it appeared 
to me that the subject of these inventions, 
having been submitted to inquiry in the of- 
fice of the Master General of the Ordnance, 
and that, too, being a subject of an entirely 
scientific nature, it was not exactly a fit 
subject for inquiry in your Lordships’ 
House; more particularly as that inquiry, 
if it should terminate successfully to the 
views of the projector, must lead to the 
expenditure of very large sums of money. 
My Lords, with this inquiry are connected 
@ great many money speculations on the 
part of persons who have advanced large 
sums to this gentleman in the hope that 
he may receive a large reward from the 
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public for his inventions. If I had been 
in my place on the day on which my noble 
Friend made his Motion, I should have 
urged not only that this was not exactly 
a subject which the House of Lords 
ought to take under consideration, but also 
that your Lordships ought to have before 
you the proceedings on this subject which 
have already been taken under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Ordnance; and it was 
my knowledge of those proceedings that 
induced me to give early notice of my in- 
tention to move that address to Her Ma- 
jesty of which I have already given you 
the substance. I am well aware, my 
Lords, that Mr. Warner has undoubtedly 
objected to the competence of the officers 
appointed by the Master General of the 
Ordnance to make these inquiries, and 
particularly to the competence of my gal- 
lant Friend, Sir Howard Douglas. In- 
deed, I believe that my noble Friend and 
relation mentioned the objection of Mr. 
Warner to my gallant Friend when he 
made his Motion. Now, I beg leave to 
read to your Lordships a few words from 
a letter which Mr. Warner wrote to the 
Master General of the Ordnance, when he 
first heard that my gallant Friend was ap- 
pointed a Member of the Commission. He 
says, ‘‘ From what I have heard of Sir H. 
Douglas, I am highly gratified by the 
choice which the Government has made of 
this distinguished officer.”” My Lords, an- 
other officer appointed to act on that Com- 
mission, was Sir Edward Owen. an officer 
who had been oftentimes actively and suc- 
cessfully employed on the public service. 
That officer could not, however, act in that 
Commission, owing to some accidental ser- 
vices; but Sir Byam Martin did sit upon 
it, an officer well known to many of your 
Lordships, and than whom there was not.a 
naval officer in the country more distin- 
guished for his services, and more capable 
of coming to a just decision on this sub- 
ject. I entreat you, my Lords, before you 
enter on this subject at all, and before you 
name this Committee, to see the reports 
made on it by the scientific officers of the 
Army and the Navy appointed by the Ord- 
nance to consider whether it was expedient 
that these inventions, or alleged inven- 
tions, should be adopted for the service of 
Her Majesty. 

The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, I 
am somewhat in the same position with 
the noble and gallant Duke who has made 
this Motion ; for I also was absent from 
your Lordships’ House upon the day that 
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the Motion was made for referring to a Se- 
lect Committee the inventions, or presumed 
inventions, of Captain Warner. And if I 
had conceived that the case was as the 
noble and gallant Duke appears to suppose 
it to be, I should have come to the same 
conclusion to which he has arrived, namely, 
that it is not expedient that your Lord- 
ships should enter upon a discussion of the 
merits of these inventions. My Lords, if 
it had been that this Committee were moved 
for as an appeal against the decision of 
very competent officers appointed by the 
highest authority to examine into and to 
report — the evidence laid before them, 
then I should have felt as strongly as the 
noble Duke can do, that nothing could be 
more inconvenient than—without meaning 
any disrespect to your Lordships—to ap- 
peal from a more competent to a less com- 
petent authority, for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the same facts which have been 
referred and inquired into already on this 
subject. And, my Lords, if this were a 
question upon an appeal for the purpose of 
obtaining a Parliamentary contradiction of 
the opinion expressed by the gallant offi- 
cers who have been examined as to these 
inventions, I should have objected to such 
an inquiry. But I apprehend that the 
noble and gallant Dake is somewhat mis- 
informed with regard to the intentions with 
which this Committee was asked for, and 
I am certain,he is somewhat misinformed 
with regard to the intentions with which it 
was granted by your Lordships, on the re- 
commendation of my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Malmesbury). My Lords, I be- 
lieve that all the papers which are the sub- 
ject of the address moved for by the noble 
and gallant Duke, have been already sub- 
mitted to Parliament. There can, at all 
events, be no inconvenience in their pro- 
duction, if my noble and gallant Friend 
should think it is expedient to have them 
reprinted in the same form for presenta- 
tion to this House, or to the Committee if 
it should be appointed. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON here 
made an observation which was not heard. 

The Eart of DERBY: I am quite 
aware of the terms of the noble and gallant 
Duke’s Motion; but, my Lords, I take the 
liberty to say that the noble and gallant 
Duke is still under a misapprehension, as 
I stated, both with regard to the subject of 
that inquiry, and the terms upon which 
that inquiry was asked for, and the House 
nted it. The fact is this, that Captain 
arner alleges that he has invented two 
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very important discoveries, one of which is 
known as the long range, and the other is 
the invention of an explosive substance, by 
which he professes to be enabled to pro- 
duce very great effects. Now, my Lords, 
I do not pretend to express an opinion of 
the merits of either one or the other of 
these inventions. One of them—I mean 
that which is called the long range—has 
certainly had a fuller trial than the other, 
and has certainly been more unequivocally 
condemned by the parties who were em- 
ployed to examine and report upon it. At 
the same time, there certainly were cir- 
cumstances which Captain Warner alleges 
with regard to that trial, by which he was 
placed under difficulties and disadvantages 
that he could not control; but Captain 
Warner does not ask for another trial of a 
similar description of his new projectile. 
With regard to the other invention, there 
can be no doubt whatever that Captain 
Warner is possessed of the secret of a 
highly explosive power, which did produce 
very extraordinary effects upon the vessel 
to which it was applied. Now, the ques- 
tion as to how it was applied is totally se- 
parate from that of the existence of such 
an explosive — How far it is capable 
of being applied to naval and military ope- 
rations—how far it may be used for pur- 
poses of aggression or of defence—is a 
question wholly separate from the explo- 
sive power or substance itself, whatever it 
may be, which Captain Warner has in- 
vented. And there can be no doubt of 
this; because it was reported upon by all 
the officers to whom the invention was re- 
ferred, that the destruction of a vessel 
which came in contact with this explosive 
substance, was more complete and more 
sudden than could have been produced by 
any explosive substance ordinarily made 
use of in warfare. But on all previous oc- 
casions, Captain Warner desired this: that 
an investigation should be made into the 
success of his operations, and that upon 
the report of the success of these opera- 
tions, a large sum of money should be laid 
down, on the part of the public, without 
further explanation of the secret. Now, 
my Lords, this, I know, was the proposi- 
tion which was made to the late Sir Robert 
Peel—and this proposition was rejected— 
and, as I think, most properly, by Her 
Majesty’s then Government. Captain War- 
ner now comes before your Lordships with 
a very different proposition. He has hi- 
therto refused, except a large sum of 
money were previously paid down, to com- 
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municate either the secret of his compo- 
sition, or the mode in which he proposed 
to apply it ; but unless I am greatly mis- 
informed with regard to the present propo- 
sition, the offer which is made upon Cap- 
tain Warner’s part, through the medium of 
the noble Earl behind me (Earl Talbot) is, 
that he is now prepared to go before a 
Committee without any promise or pledge, 
or even understanding held out upon the 
part of your Lordships with re; to any 
sum of money to be paid to him—that 

int was most distinctly, as I understand, 
insisted upon by my noble Friend the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs—to lay 
before them the secret of his invention. 
Captain Warner desires, for the sake of 
his own character, and his own happiness, 
to have an opportunity of appearing before 
a Committee of your Lordships’ House, 
before whom he is prepared to lay, as I 
understand, the whole secret of his compo- 
sition and of his invention, and of explain- 
ing it to them, trusting to their honour as 
Peers of Parliament that which he never 
would explain to any person before, namely, 
the objects to which he conceives that his 
invention may be applied, and the mode in 
which he proposes to apply it. Now, when 
a gentleman, professing to be in possession 
of a moat valuable secret, is desirous of ex- 
plaining, fully and entirely, the whole of 
that secret before a Committee of your 
Lordships’ House, and that, too, after a 
distinct declaration that the House, by 
granting a Committee, neither pledges 
itself to accept his secret, nor to give him 
any remuneration whatever, whether that 
secret be in their judgment a successful 
invention or not—I think, my Lords, that 
it would be a hard case that a gentleman, 
offering to make these disclosures, should 
not be allowed an opportunity of so doing. 
I think that that would have been a course 
hardly justifiable upon the part of those 
who are charged with the management of 
the affairs of this country, if they had re- 
fused to a gentleman that opportunity of 
fully explaining the whole of his system, 
of giving to a Committee of the House of 
Lords the fullest explanation with regard 
to all those details which he has hitherto 
kept a profound secret. My Lords, fur- 
ther than this I do not understand that 
your Lordships are pledged by the appoint- 
ment of the Committee moved for by my 
noble Friend to any*course with regard to 
this subject. Without at all desiring to 
look upon this Committee as an appeal 
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The Earl of Derby 
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examined into the experiments 

earried on, I think it is important to re. 
mark, that the Committee, as at present 
named, will consist of a large proportion 
of naval and military officers, of men who 
will be able to understand and appreciate 
those explanations which Captain Warner 
now volunteers to afford to the Committee, 
The evidence and the facts to be brought 
before them are such as never were brought 
before those gallant officers who have re- 
ported upon the experiment, and who, 
most properly, as I think, refused to re- 
commend the Crown to grant a large sum 


of money upon the faith of experiments 
which had partially failed, but to a certain — 


extent were successful, but the application 
of which to any practical purpose, military 
or naval, was never explained, nor agreed 
to be explained, upon the part of the in- 
ventor. My Lords, I hope I have suc- 
ceeded in showing that there is a broad 
distinction between the proposition which 
is now made by Captain Warner and his 
former proposition ; and I confess I think 
your Lordships will deal hardly upon this 
person, whatever may be the merits or 
demerits of his invention, if you refuse him 
an opportunity of giving that explanation 
which he is desirous of giving, and which 
your Lordships have undertaken to hear, 
without expressing any opinion in reference 
to the inventions. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON: My 
noble Friend is mistaken entirely as to the 
nature of the Committee or Commission 
appointed by the Ordnance to inquire into 
these inventions. But the first point of 
inquiry is this—Is there an invention at 
all? My Lords, I say it is not an inven- 
tion; and I found myself on the opinion of 
the Commission. Next, I ask, is it effi- 
cient for service? Is it of such a nature 
as can be applied in the service? Can it 
be concocted and formed in our laborato- 
ries? Can it be carried with safety in our 
magazines afloat, or in our fourgons on 
land? These were all questions that were 
considered by the Committee under the 
Master General of the Ordnance. These, 
my Lords, are nice questions for the deci- 
sion I think, of a committee of naval and 
military officers, and not of a Committee 
of your Lordships’ House. I say that 


where a case of this deseription has been 
placed in the hands of the Executive Go- 
vernment, and has been under a commit- 
tee of officers, under these circumstances 
your Lordships should refrain from inter- 
fering in it, and your Lordships would do 
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well to consider the matter before you 
appoint the Committee, At all events, 
my Lords, I desire that this Committee 
should have all the reports which the Ex- 
ecutive can give before it enters on the 
consideration of these inventions, if inven- 
tions they be. 

The Bans of HARDWICKE perfectly 
concurred with the noble and gallant Duke 
as to the objects which ought to be con- 
templated in any inquiry of this kind— 
namely, the real nature of the various ma- 
chines and substances suggested by the in- 
ventor, and, a point even more material, 
whether they were likely to become avail- 
able for the purposes of war. It was for 
that very reason that the Select Committee 
had been appointed. In all the former 
efforts made to investigate the facts, and 
in every inquiry prosecuted by the military 
authorities of this country, they had been 
completely debarred from any chance of 
knowing anything about the machinery 
employed in the operations, or the chemical 
compounds. Mr. Warner was allowed 
an opportunity of exhibiting his novel ex- 

riments, and he said that if suecessful 

e should expect to be paid by a sum of 
money; but the question as to what the 
materials and the instruments were was 
completely withdrawn from every one of 
the Committees. The experiments insti- 
tuted were successful in some cases, and 
unsuccessful in others. He was himself 
ony of those sent down by the Government 
to witness the experiments, and would tell 
their Lordships what he saw and what he 
id not see. He did not see the machinery 
tself and the elements of the composition 
employed; but he had seen upon a sheet 
of water a boat built of oak, very strongly 
constructed, bound together by longitudi- 
nal and cross bulks of timber, put in mo- 
tion and suddenly blown into atoms, so that 
not a particle of it was left. How was this 
done Could any officer or other person 
who had witnessed the experiment declare ? 
We had no evidence as to the mechanism 
or the compound; but Mr. Warner was 
now ready to come forward and state be- 
fore the Committee how his machinery was 
contrived, and how his projectiles were 
filled. He could not help thinking that 
it would be both practicable and reasonable 
to supply from that House a Committee of 
naval and military authorities, on which 
the Master General of the Ordnance him- 
self might sit, so that all the features of 
the case might be made intelligible to a 
Committee competent to form their own 
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opinion upon it. And such a Committee 

ight, moreover, when they had inventions 

re them, call scientific officers of the 

Army and Navy, and ask them whether 
such compounds were fit for application in 
war. He apprehended there would be 
nothing inconsistent in that House 
pas such a Committee, which mi 

ve useful results, as Mr. Warner now 
consented to make revelations, 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that he 
was induced to rise as having cogni- 
sant of what occurred between the Govern- 
ment of Lord Melbourne and Captain, or 
rather Mr. Warner (for he had no military 
rank), on the subject of his marvellous in- 
visible shell, and as to his still more mar- 
vellous long range. Mr. Warner had at 
that period applied to himself, as Chan- 
cellor of the Sakecom, on the subject of 
his inventions; and, as he (Lord Monteagle) 
was not a military man, and knew but little 
of military affairs, he had referred him to 
his friend the late Sir H. Vivian, who was 
then Master General of the Ordnance. On 
seeing Sir H. Vivian a day or two after- 
wards, he asked him what he thought of 
Mr. Warner’s invention? Sir H. Vivian 
intimated that Mr. Warner must be either 
an absurd enthusiast or insane, for on his 
asking Mr. Warner whether he could by 
his invention destroy the fortifications of 
Gibraltar, he replied that it would not only 
blow up the works of Gibraltar, but could 
blow up also the rock itself. Sir Hussey 
Vivian regarded the pretensions of Mr, 
Warner as absolute insanity, and said he 
could not give any encouragement to them, 
He had seen with astonishment on their 
Lordships’ Minutes the entry showing the 
appointment of a Select Committee on this 
subject. So little had he anticipated the 
possibility of such a yesult, that he had not 
attended in his place when it came on for 
discussion: so destitute of sense did the 
proposal appear to him to be that he took 
for granted that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would stand between the public and 
a Motion so unjustifiable. A Select Com- 
mittee of that House would not stand 
much comparison, as a tribunal for such 
purpose, with a scientific commission com- 
posed of such officers as Sir Howard 
Douglas, Sir Byam Martin, Captain Chads, 
and Sir E. tet Yet it was from 
such a scientific and professional commis- 
sion that it was proposed to appeal. Be- 
sides, there was no case made out suffi- 
cient to take the decision on this question 
out of the responsibility of the Executive 
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Government, and to cast it upon a Par- 
liamentary Committee moved for by a pri- 
vate Peer. He utterly denied that this 
question had been woe of by the Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Commons, 
merely on the money question ; that House 
had decided that the alleged invention 
was either an absurdity or an impracti- 
cability. He held at that moment in his 
hand a letter from the late Sir Robert 
Peel on this subject, which showed that 
the matter was not disposed of on the 

und of the money claims of Mr. Warner. 
t ran thus :— 

“Dear Sir Howard—I have read the speech 
you were good enough to send me. It is quite 
conclusive. I did not require such a demonstra- 
tion of the charlatanerie of Mr. Warner. I 
deeply regret that so much valuable time has 
been thrown away on this man and his projects. 
Lord John Russell will, I trust, read your speech 
before the Committee wremaiienr * — 

“R, Pren,” 


Now this expression of opinion from Sir 
Robert Peel clearly showed that the ob- 
jection made at that time was not on the 
question of the money reward Mr. Warner 
prayed for, but was based upon a convic- 
tion of the charlatanerie of Mr. Warner. 


He (Lord Monteagle) would also earnestly | 


warn their Lordships against establishing 
by the appointment of this Committee what 
could not but prove a mischievous prece- 
dent. His official experience warned him 
that even the apparent countenance of the 
Government—the supposed establishment 
of a Parliamentary case, was regarded by 
many speculative persons as a valuable 
marketable commodity—as a sort of bill 
of exchange regularly negotiable in the 
City. The mere fact that a claimant had 
found favour and countenance in Parlia- 
ment was sufficient to ensure him friends 
and support ; he trafficked on his expec- 
tations, and claims of compensation for 
experiments made, and supposed loss of 
eapital, were the result. Were their Lord- 
ships going to facilitate such purposes— 
to give Mr. Warner an undeserved locus 
standi—and to put it in his power, as the 
noble and gallant Duke (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) had said, to raise money upon the 
presumptions in his favour created by the 
concession of this Parliamentary inquiry ? 
Mr. Warner professed to keep in view most 
disinterestedly the military defence and 
benefit of his own country; but was it not 
notorious that Mr- Warner had trafficked 
with foreign Sovereigns in order to induce 
them to purchase unconditionally his in- 
ventions? Had he not done so with Por- 


Lord Monteagle 


{LORDS} 





and did they not fail altogether? Mr. 
Warner had constantly abused those tri- 


originally respectfully submitted. The re- 
sult in this case would be, should the 
report of the Committee be unfavourable 
to him, that he would go about the coun- 
try reviling and attacking those of their 
Lordships who might have served on that 
Committee. In this instance their Lord- 
ships found all the authorities on one side. 
They had that evening heard the noble and 
gallant Duke (the Duke of Wellington). 
His authority on all subjects was powerful ; 
but upon a subject relating to the military 
service it ought to be conclusive. He (Lord 
Monteagle) therefore trusted that the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) would recunsider 
his opinion. He had, in point of fact, that 
evening, referred to the Committee 
posed to be appointed by their Lordships 
as a court of appeal—as a tribunal ‘supe- 
rior to the professional tribunal which had 
already pronounced an emphatic opinion 
upon Mr. Warner’s pretensions; ard in 
taking that view, while consenting to, the 
appointment of a Committee, the roble 
| Earl was setting a most mischievous /pre- 
eedent for the future, weakening A the 
authority and decreasing the responsibility 
of the Executive. Neither the Govprn- 
ment nor their Lordships’ House would be 
justified in acceding to the demand male 
unless they were satisfied on two points- 
first, that the matter deserved inquiry}; 
and next, that a Committee of eithe 
House of Parliament was the fittest tri- 
bunal for such a reference. He ventured 
to doubt whether either of these question§ 
would be affirmed. 

Eart TALBOT could not pretend to 
any readiness of language such as that 
possessed by the noble Lord who had just 
sat down; and his remarks would be very 
brief. He would not bandy words with 
the noble Lord whether the individual in 
question was entitled to be called ‘* Cap- 
tain” or simply ‘“‘ Mr.’’ Warner, neither 
would he dispute with the noble Lord 
whether the appointment of a Committee 
by their Lordships to investigate the sub- 
ject would act as a bill of exchange on the 
eastern side of the metropolis. He would 
in the first place remove a misapprehension 
under which the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) and other of their Lordships seemed 
to labour, that Mr. Warner had refused to 
make known his secret to the Government, 
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tugal, and with Austria? Were not his — 
inventions tried at the siege of Venice, 


bunals, to the decision of which he had — 
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or to their officers, without receiving a 
_ previous pledge or promise of a pate Ron 
able sum of money. He (Earl Talbot) 
might have expressed himself badly, when 
acting as the organ communicating with 
the Government for Mr. Warner; but‘ it 
was @ fact, that that gentleman was wil- 
ling to throw himself entirely upon the 
discretion of the Government of the da 
as to the reward he was to receive, if, 
indeed, he should receive any. With re- 
gard to what had fallen on this occasion 
the noble and gallant Duke (the 
Duke of Wellington), he would only say, 
that there was no man in this country who 
entertained a higher respect and reverence 
for the character and opinions of the noble 
Duke than he did, and he certainly had 
not intended any discourtesy to him in 
not giving him special notice of the Motion, 
having placed it on the paper in the usual 
way, He differed from the noble Duke 
with the deepest pain; but he could not 
on this matter agree with the noble Duke, 
because he felt convinced that he was 
acting under a misapprehension of a great 
ortion of the case in dispute. He (Earl 
albot) was not aware that he had used, 
the other evening, a syllable disparaging 
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to Sir Howard Douglas; he knew that 


that gallant officer was entitled to every 
respect; but he also knew that this ques- 
tion had never been fairly put before Sir 
Howard Douglas, and that Sir Howard 
Douglas, in reality, never went into the 


ease at all. There had been mistakes and 
misunderstandings between Sir Howard 
Douglas and Mr. Warner; and the result 
had been unsatisfactory. Sir Howard 
Douglas told Mr. Warner that he wanted 
to know something about the “‘ long range,” 
and that he did not want to inquire about 
the ‘‘ invisible shell ”’ in the first instance. 
Mr. Warner attached to the latter even 





greater importance than to the former ; 
and when informed about the “ invisible 
shell” by Mr. Warner, the shell being in | 
fact a submarine explosion, Sir Howard | 
Douglas replied, ‘“‘Oh, we know that is 
nothing new; we do not want to inquire 
about that.”” So the matter dropped, as 
far as Sir Howard Douglas was concerned; 
and no report was made by that gallant 
officer farther than a general opinion that 
the inventions were not worth looking any 
further into. It was now part of his (Earl 
Talbot's) case that these inventions had 
never yet been fairly sifted. As he had 
said on a former oceasion, he had been the 





witness of three experiments with the in- 
VOL, CXXI. [ramp sents, ] 
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visible shells, and the first moment he saw 
the character of the explosion he felt that 
the power used was of an extraordinary 
kind. He alluded particularly to the explo- 
sion which had taken place in the presence 
of many of their foi dpe: and certainly 
in the presence of a great number of com- 
petent judges of the experiment, at Brigh- 
ton. In that case the proposal was made 
that the ship to be operated upon should 
be placed in the hands of officers of the 
Government, in order that that guarantee 
at least should be given by Mr. Warner 
against any unfair play; and there could 
therefore be no doubt of the integrity of 
the experiment. In order, further, that 
all ideas of collusion or trick should be 
forbidden, it was agreed that the explosion 
should be caused by Mr. Warner, on his 
(Earl Talbot’s) raising the flag signal 
handed to him, and which he was left to 
raise at whatever moment he liked, and 
without any notice to Mr. Warner. The 
result was beyond all question. The ship 
came in contact with the explosive sub- 
stance, and she was immediately destroyed. 
Of course, he might be mistaken; but he 
did, judging from that and from analogous 
experiments, most firmly believe that these 
invisible shells, or submarine shells, would 
prove of the greatest possible value as a 
means of defence to this country. The 
object which he had in view, in obtaining 
the appointment of this Committee, was 
not at all to cast discredit on, or to con- 
travene the reports of, the officers who 
had been appointed to go into the matter. 
These officers were gallant men, and were 
proper persons to conduct such an inquiry. 
He had the honour of knowing all of them; 
and it would be impossible to speak other- 
wise than most respectfully of them. Colo- 
nel Chalmers, of the Engineers, and Captain 
Chads, who had commanded the Excellent 
with such valuable results to the service, 
had reported on the “long range” that 
that invention was a failure. But it could 
be made clear that Mr. Warner had been 
placed under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances ; and he (Earl Talbot) would show 
the Committee, if an opportunity were 
afforded him, that letters had been written 
at the time by those officers, in which they 
stated that the experiment waited for had 
been too long delayed, offering the expla- 
nation that a particular wind was neces- 
sary. They had made a demand of Mr. 
Warner to remove the whole apparatus, 
which at that stage was an impossibility ; 
and Mr. Warner now desired to show that 
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the whole apparatus could be carried in a 
steamer, and that the diffieulty which had 
occurred in the course of the first expe- 
riment could not possibly occur in actual 
service. He (Earl Talbot) certainly had 
taken great interest in this matter, and he 
had moved so prominently in the business 
because he felt that, without pretending to 
any science, he had more actual know- 
ps of the facts than any other indiyi- 
dual after the inyentor himself, It was a 
subject which was not very agreeable to 
thrust on their Lordships’ attention, seeing 
as he did that he excited in many minds 
merely ridicule or distrust; but he was 
acting in the manner he believed duty 
compelled him to act, and he should be 
ashamed if he should be found wanting 
in moral courage in demanding that jus- 
tice should be done. In a communication 
which he had had with the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Wellington) in reference to 
the course he had taken on this occasion, 
he (Earl Talbot) had assured him such 
was his confidence in these inventions, 
that he was quite willing that the com- 
mittee of inquiry should consist of the 
Commander-in-Chief, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, the Master General of the 
Ordnance, and the other heads of the 
military and naval departments. Captain 
Warner was not now asking for a single 
shilling—he threw himself entirely on the 
honour and justice of their Lordships. 
Captain Warner was entitled to an inves- 
tigation, if only to clear his own ebaracter. 
The noble Lord opposite (Lord Monteagle) 
had used the phrase charlatanerie; and 
the only answer that could now be given 
to that charge was in the expression of his 
(Earl Talbot’s) opinion; and one opinion 
could only be set against another opinion, 
that what was in question was a set of 
very valuable inventions; and he did live 


{LORDS} 








{ 


in the hope that some day or other he} 
should obtain the acknowledgment of their | 


Lordships that he was not, after all, so 
very visionary and wrongheaded in bring- 
ing this question so incessantly before 


Parliament and the country. He proposed | 


that the following should be the Members 
of the Committee:—the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Duke of Wellington, the Duke 
of Northumberland, the Viscount Hardinge, 
the Marquess of Anglesea, the Earl. of 
Combermere, the Duke of Richmond, the 
Earl of Hardwicke, Lord Seaton, the Earl 
of Wicklow, the Marquess of Normanby, 
the Earl of Ellesmere, the Duke of Bue- 
cleuch, and himself (Earl Talbot). For 
Earl Talbot 


} 
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all the various reasons he had stated, and 
which had been far more ably stated by 
the noble Harl (the Earl of Derby), he 
trusted that no further objections would 
be offered to the Committee. The noble 
Lord (Lord Monteagle) had said that it 
was a question whether their Lordshi 
would establish a bad precedent, But this 
was not the question. The question was, 
whether their Lordships would lese the 
chance of now obtaining a good and cheap 
defence for this country. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON explained 
that he had not intended to impute any 
discourtesy to his noble Friend, but he 
had not seen the notice on the paper. It 
was impossible that he should serve on the 
Committee, and he hoped he should be 
excused. 

Eart GREY said, if he had had any 
doubt as to the impropriety of granting 
this Committee, it would have been re- 
moved by the speech of the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Derby), and he was 
completely satisfied that in acceding to its 
appointment Government and the House 
had taken a very hasty step, and one 
which, for reasons so ably stated by the 
noble Duke, he thought they should recall. 
On a former evening he had left the House 
in the full expectation that the Motion of 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Talbot) would 
be negatived, and nothing could excite the 
surprise with which, on the following morn- 
ing, he found that a Committee, which ap- 
peared to him so entirely out of the ques- 
tion, had been granted. Even if he were 
as convinced of the merits of this alleged 
inyention as the noble Earl himself, he 
should certainly say that the appointment 
of a Committee of the House on the sub- 
ject, would be a dangerous and improper 
step. They all knew the public depart- 
ments were besieged by projectors, whose 
main object was to obtain large grants of 
money for themselves. Now, if those pro- 
jeetors were to get their claims discussed 
by Parliamentary Committees, which were 
completely incompetent. to the inquiry, 
with a view to use the report of the Com- 
mittee to extort grants of money from Go- 
vernment and Parliament, and obtain loans 
from sanguine persons out of doors—for 
there was hardly a scheme so absurd that 
speculators would not be found to advance 
money on it—then practices of very dan- 
gerous tendency would be permitted. The 
regular course was to leave projects of this 
kind to the consideration of the respon- 
sible advisers of the Crown, The main 
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reason alleged for the inquiry had been 
thrown over by the noble Earl who moved 
it, who told them that Captain Warner had 
made no ¢onditions about money. He 
could not but express his deep regret that 
the Committee had not been refused in the 
first instance; and whatever damage to 
reputation might be incurred by reversing 
a decision already taken, it would be far 
better, instead of obstinately persevering 
ina gross blunder, to get out of it the 
best way they could. He would only sug- 
gest that, instead of deferring the nomina- 
tion of the Committee until the papers 
were produced, as proposed by his noble 
Friend near him (Lord Monteagle), the 
nomination should be postponed sine die. 
Further inquiry, if any were necessary, 
should be conducted by the Government, 
and not by either House of Parliament. 
The Eart of WICKLOW allowed rea- 
dily that there was an essential distinction 
between the Committee to whom this 
question was now to be referred, and the 
former referees. What was now proposed 
to be disclosed was the secret; that which 
had hitherto been withheld; and the with- 
holding of which no doubt impaired in 
some sense the value of the opinions which 
had been given by professional authorities. 
But because of that very description he 
altogether objected to the present proposal. 
For what was the object in view? Mr. 
Warner professed that he desired his own 
country to become possessed of his seeret, 
and that the mystery should be hidden 
from other countries, who might at some 
future day be at war with us. But was a 
Parliathentary Committee a fit recipient for 
such a secret? It was absurd. What 
passed before an ordinary Parliamentary 
Committee was immediately made known 
to the whole world. In the Committee ap- 
pointed, any of their Lordships would have 
the right to be present and to put ques- 
tions to witnesses, although only the nomi- 
nated Members of the Committee would 
have the right to vote. The result would 
be, then, that our neighbours would get 
the secret just as soon as we would get it 
ourselves; and thus, instead of providing 
& new means for our own defence, we 
would be putting new weapons in the 
hands of our enemies. An inquiry of this 
nature ought essentially to be eondueted 
by scientific and professional men; and if 
their Lordships did name Members to the 
Committee, he hoped that no more than 
three or four would be appointed—that 
these would be scientific Peers—and that 
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instead of being a Select it should be 
called and be regarded as a Secret Com- 
mittee. There would then, at any rate, be 
some chance of keeping the secret—if se- 
eret there was. As far as he was con- 
cerned, he must decline to serve on the 
Committee. 

The Eart of WINCHILSEA believed 
the entire affair to be humbug from begin- 
ning to end. It would be establishing a 
very inconvenient precedent if experiments 
of this kind, the main object of which 
was to extort from the public « certain 
sum of money, were brought under their 
Lordships’ consideration. If the opinion 
prevailed that Captain Warner had really 
made an important discovery, the simplest 
plan would be to let Captain Warner com- 
municate again with those gentlemen ap- 
pointed by the Ordnance who were not 
satisfied with his experiments on a former 
occasion, and let him lay before them the 
composition of his shells and the means 
by which he proposed to carry out his in- 
vention. 

The Eart of ALBEMARLE did not 
think that Captain Warner’s conduct had 
been such as to entitle him to any great 
consideration from the British Legislature, 
because it was a mistake to suppose that 
this grand invention was intended to be 
confined to this country. When he (the 
Karl of Albemarle) was private secretary 
to Lord John Russell, this subject had 
come before him; and he remembered that 
Captain Warner then very significantly 
hinted that if his extraordinary demand 
were not satisfied, this secret of his might 
fall into the hands of those who might be 
the enemies of this country. In some of 
his pamphlets, too, Captain Warner had 
stated that ‘‘ England, when in a crippled 
state, might lament the day when she re- 
fused this experiment,” and also that he 
then considered himself a free agent to 
go wherever he pleased and sell his dis- 
coveries to any foreign nation that he 
thought proper. It was said that this 
grand experiment was to supersede the 
necessity of a Militia Bill, and in one way 
perhaps it might. If Captain Warner 
would sell his secret to our enemies, and 
they should use it at the time of invading 
us, like the elephants at the battle of the 
Hydaspes, it would probably prove more 
terrible to friends than to foes. 

The Eart of ROSSE said, he did not 
speak at random when he expressed his 
conviction that there was no ease for in- 


quiry—he spoke from a perfect familiarity 
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with all these fire devices on a large scale; 
not, indeed, for the purpose of war, but 
for what was much Petter—for affording 
rational amusement to large numbers of 
people. He was satisfied Mr. Warner had 
done nothing that could not be accom- 
plished without the least difficulty without 
any other agent than common gunpowder. 
He was not surprised that the noble Earl 
(Earl Talbot) should have been imposed 
on, as he (the Earl of Rosse) believed he 
had been, because gallant officers were not 
so accustomed to such attempts as those 
who were engaged in scientific pursuits. 
The fact was, that scientific men were 
continually persecuted with projects of all 
sorts and kinds—perpetual motion, and 
machinery of the most extraordinary de- 
seription. But, of all the projects that 


had ever been brought before him in the | 
way of explosions, the only one in which | 
| Friend near him (the Earl of Hardwicke) 


he thought there was any novelty or a 
suggestion not known to the scientific 
world, was a project that was mentioned to 


him by an Irish Ribbandman. The cir- | 


cumstances were these: On various occa- 


sions the banks of a canal in Ireland had | Grey) opposite, that the House had com- 


been destroyed, and a great deal of mis- | 


chief was done. Endeavours were made 
in vain to discover the means by which it 


him; he supplied him with gunpowder; 
he prepared a mine, but there was no fuse; 
instead of a fuse, he made a mixture of 
quicklime, oatmeal, and nitric acid. He 
(the Earl of Rosse) knew of nothing of the 
kind in any scientific work; however, the 
thing was tried, and the man said in about 
four hours the mine would go off. It went 
off in four hours and a half, and an explo- 
sion took place. He asked the Ribband- 
man where he got his knowledge of the 
secret, and at last he succeeded in tracing 
it to France. He thought the man had 
made a more important communication 
than Mr. Warner, and mentioned it to the 
Government; but the only reward the man 
received was a free passage to America. 
Being aware that this question had been 
thoroughly investigated by Sir Howard 
Douglas, one of the distinguished Fellows 
of the Royal Society, and an eminent 
writer on naval gunnery, he felt himself 
constrained to vote-for the postponement 
of this Committee. 

Eart TALBOT said, that his object 
was to obtain a full and impartial inquiry, 

The Earl of Rosse 


{LORDS} 
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he did not care before whom it took 

If the House thought there should be a 
postponement, he would at once agree to 
the Motion, at the same time reserving to 
himself the option of again proposing a 
Committee. He was willing that the same 
officers who had before inquired into it 
should again be appointed by the Govern- 
ment to look into the matter. He was 
entirely in the hands of their Lordships, 
as he only wished for a fair and impartial 
inquiry. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE 
thought that no conditions should be im- 
posed on the noble Earl if he now with- 
drew his proposition. The House onght 
not to take upon themselves the respon- 
sibility that belonged to the Crown. 

The Eart of DERBY said, he was only 
desirous of doing justice to Captain War- 
ner; but neither himself nor his noble 


had, on the part of the Government, ex- 
pressed any opinion in regard to the merits 
of the invention. He could not concur in 
the observation of the noble Earl (Earl 


mitted a blunder in acceding to the pro- 


| position for the appointment of a Commit- 
‘tee, nor did he think that the noble Eari 
was effected; at last a party turned ap-| near him (the Earl of Winchilsea) was 
prover, and divulged the secret; he was | 
a Ribbandman, and was sent to him (the | 


Earl of Rosse) for the purpose of testing | 


justified in using the expression that Cap- 
tain Warner’s invention was all humbug. 
He expressed no opinion whatever on the 
subject. But he understood the noble 
Earl (Earl Talbot) to agree that the papers 
that had been moved for by the noble 
Duke should be laid on the table of the 
House, and that the Committee should be 
postponed until that were done, reserving 
to his own discretion, after the production 
of those papers, whether he should or 
should not again submit to their Lordships 
the proposal to appoint a Committee. He 
thought this would be perfectly satisfac- 
tory to their Lordships. The Committee 
would not be appointed without giving the 
House a full opportunity of discussing the 
matter. In the mean time, the fullest 
information that had yet been obtained 
would be laid before them. At the same 
time, he thought that the appointment of 
a Commission by the Government, to, in- 
quire into the merits of the invention would 
be much more in favour of it than a refer- 
ence to a Committee of the House, as 
Captain Warner might there appear, and 
depose on oath as to the merits of the in- 
vention. 

The Duce of WELLINGTON said; 
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there was no doubt that the Master of the 
Ordnance would cause such inquiries to be 
made as the noble Earl (Earl Talbot) oppo- 
site would think proper, and in a manner 
that would be perfectly satisfactory. 

Afterwards, on the Motion of Lord 
MowTeaGiz, the naming of the Select 
Committee on the Warner Inventions 
(which stood appointed for this day) put 
off, sine die. 


MAYNOOTH. 

The Marevess of BREADALBANE 
was about to present some Petitions, pray- 
ing for the repeal of the Maynooth College 
(Ireland) Act, and had referred the ques- 
tion of which he had given notice as to 
the intentions of the Government with 
respect to the grant to the College of 
Maynooth, when 

Eart FITZWILLIAM appealed to the 
noble Marquess to postpone it until Mon- 
day. 

The Marquess of BREADALBANE 
said, he was about to ask whether it would 
not be more convenient to their Lordships 
if he were to postpone his question until 
Monday ? 

The Duxe of ARGYLL protested 
against their Lordships adjourning merely 
because it was seven o'clock. He was 
sure the character of their Lordships’ 
House would suffer if they were not to 
proceed with so important a subject as the 
grant to Maynooth merely because seven 
o'clock had arrived. 

The Eart of DERBY thought it would 
be very convenient that the same question 
should not be asked more than once. 

The Marquess of BREADALBANE, 
after the remarks of the noble Duke, 
if it was his wish and that of the House, 
would go on. 

The Duxe of ARGYLL was not at all 
anxious that the question of the noble 
Marquess should be put at all. The same 
question had been asked of the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government on a for- 
mer occasion, and he had given an answer, 
the only one which the Government could 
give, namely, that it was not, at present, 
his intention to make any change in the 
Act which gave the grant to the College 
of Maynooth. Circumstances might arise 
in the course of time which might compel 
the Government to make some change in 
that respect; but he understood that there 
was no present intention to make any 
alteration in the matter. He (the Duke 
of Argyll) should be as glad as any one to 
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get away from this debate; but if the 
question was to be put, he did not see any 
reason why it should not be asked now. 
The Marquess of BREADALBANE 
then said, that he had a great number of 
petitions to present on the subject of the 
grant to the College of Maynooth. These 
petitions emanated in a great measure from 
members of the Free Church of Scotland, 
some of them being founded on the prinei- 
ple of religious objections to Maynooth, 
and others upon views of general policy. 
He concurred generally with the opinions 
of the petitioners on this subject ; and it 
was upon this ground that he had used his 
humble efforts to resist the Bill when it 
was brought in by the late Sir Robert Peel, 
for augmenting the grant to Maynooth, and 
placing it on a permanent basis. The 
victions which he entertained at that time 
had been strengthened and confirmed by 
after experience. The grounds upon which 
the grant was made, appeared to him to 
have totally failed of realisation—no good 
result had emanated from that measure ; 
on the contrary, while it did not conciliate 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, it had 
caused great dissatisfaction to our Protes- 
tant fellow-subjects. He trusted that he 
might express these opinions without feel- 
ing the least ill will or hostility to the 
Roman Catholics. He had always endea- 
voured to regulate his conduct by the great 
principles of civil and religious liberty; and 
he hoped that in considering that there 
were serious objections to this grant, he 
was not compromising those principles. 
But he could not conceal from himself that 
most important questions were involved in 
this subject of the grant to Maynooth, and 
that if they should come to the resolution 
to withdraw that grant, they must also 
consider the case of other grants made to 
various religious bodies in this country. 
That would be the only just course to pur- 
sue, and he believed it to be also the 
course dictated by sound policy ; for it 
would disconnect the State from the dis- 
cussion of religious questions, which, as it 
appeared to him, it was not at all the oa 
vince of the State toinquireinto. He had 
ever considered that religious disagree- 
ments ought to make no difference with 
respect to the enjoyment of civil rights, 
provided they did not favour any religion 
whose principles were hostile to civil so- 
ciety or to sound government. Consider- 
ing the various conflicting questions and 
claims that mixed themselves up with the 
various denominations of this country, he 
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believed it would be the best gradually and 
judiciously to withdraw all assistance given 
by the State to those religious bodies, and 
to maintain their religious establishments, 
endeavouring to strengthen and confirm 
them by correcting abuses, by enforcing 
efficiency, and, above all, by rendering 
them the teachers of the pure Christian 
faith. His remarks applied more especi- 
ally to the case of the Established Church 
in Ireland, which was a Chureh overgrown, 
and quite out of measure with the Protes- 
tant population of the country. He thought 
that this view was one which was involved 
in the question of the withdrawal of the 
grant to Maynooth; and viewing the sub- 
ject in this light, and knowing that great 
anxiety was felt on the part of the Protes- 
tant inhabitants of this country, who be- 
lieved that their principles were compro- 
mised by the continuance of the grant, he 
would appeal to the noble Earl at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government to give a 
declaration of his opinions as to the policy 
which he intended should be pursued by 
his Government upon this great, difficult, 
and important subject, in order to afford 
some satisfaction to the people of this 
country, and to remove the doubts which 
still existed in the minds of many as to 
their intentions. No doubt a similar ques- 
tion had been previously asked in that 
House when a short discussion took place, 
and the subject had also been brought 
forward in another place; but still he 
must say that some doubt and uncer- 
tainty prevailed in the public mind, which 
was most prejudicial to the public in- 
terests of the country, and most incon- 
sistent with the representative system 
whieh in this country had been estab- 
lished. It appeared to him, that whoever 
undertook the responsibility of a Govern- 
ment, and was placed at its head, should 
have his prineiples ready for their applica- 
tion upon all the great questions which 
agitated the public mind, and that he 
should have a decided course of policy 
marked out as that which he should pur- 
sue. Without that qualification he main- 
tained that there could be no real govern- 
ment of the country, but it would be left 
to this or to that wind, and it would be 
impossible to know how to steer the vessel 
of the State. It was only consistent with 
their representative system that there 
should be no coneéalment of the policy 
of the Government. Having made these 
remarks without any feelings of hostility 
to the Government, he hoped the noble 


The Marquess of Breadalbane 
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Earl at its head would explain to the coun- 
try the principles which he meant to apply, 
and the policy he intended to pursue, with 
regard to the grant and the Acts at pre- 
sent regulating the College for Roman Ca- 
tholie priests at Maynooth. 

The Eart of DERBY: I feel great diffi- 
eulty in giving the noble Marquess any more 
information than I have already afforded 
on a former occasion, and which has been 
this night repeated by the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Argyll) opposite. This is 
the third, and I hope it will be the last 
time of asking. What I have stated be- 
fore is, that Her Majesty’s Government 
have no present intention of making an 
alteration in, or proposing any repeal of, 
the existing Act, by which an endowment 
is granted to the College of Maynooth. I 
do not concur in what appears to be the 
view of tle noble Marquess, and certainly 
is the view of a considerable number of 
persons in Scotland—that this is a matter 
upon which there can be no question of 
policy, but that it is an act of mortal sin 
for a Government to make a grant of mo- 
ney to persons of a different religious per- 
suasion from themselves. I do not sym- 
pathise with that view—I do not adopt 
that principle. I consider that the ques- 
tion of the endowment of Maynooth is one 
purely of policy; and as a question of 
policy the Government must be left free to 
act in such a manner as the circumstances 
of the time may justify, without reference 
to any specific principle of right or wrong, 
but merely as with regard to the public 
welfare, the maintenance of the public 
peace, and the general well-being of the 
country, they may deem it wise and politic 
to act. We must be left to act with per- 
fact liberty with regard to the College of 
Maynooth; and I have to state again, as I 
have said before, that we have no present 
intention of interfering with the grant to 
that establishment. 

Lord BEAUMONT: My Lords, I am 
at a loss to reconcile the answer of the 
noble Earl here with the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the other House. 
If I understood the noble Earl rightly, he 
states that it is not the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to interfere with 
the present grant to Maynooth, and that he 
considers the whole question to be purely 
one of policy. How then, my Lords, can 
that statement be reconciled with the con- 
sent which the Government has given in an- 
other place to an investigation not into @ 
question of policy, but an investigation into 
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the pririciples and teaching of the College 
of Ma doth? If the noble Earl intends 
to make no alteration with regard to the 
College of Maynooth, and has already 
made up his mind on that poitit, how ean 
the Government, with any reason or any 
propriety, consent to the appointment of a 
Cottimittee which is to raise the whole 
question ? I ask how they can consistently 
take that course, if they have already 
made up their minds, whatever may be the 
report of that Committee, not to take any 
proceedings or make atiy alteration in 
the present state or condition of that eol- 
lege. Now, my Lords, I agree with the 
noble Earl that the question is one of 

licy. 1 must remind the noble Earl of his 
own words on a former occasion on this 
very subject. When the noble Earl in this 
House supported the additional grant, he 
justly defended it on these grounds—that 
it was required by the policy of this coun- 
try, and that it did not matter at all whe- 
ther the party to whom the grant was to 
be given met it with gratitude or ingrati- 
tude; that the policy of this country was 
straightforward, and that it being right to 
make the grant, the Government would not 
look to the effect it might produce on the 
persons to whom the grant was to be ex- 
tended. The object of the grant was this 
—to give education to persons intended to 
be Roman Catholic priests. It happens 
that in Ireland you have a large propor- 
tion of Roman Catholics. So long as that 
is the éase, it is necessary and requisite 
that they should have a certain number of 
priests. They must either pay out of their 
pockets for the education of men to fulfil 
the office of priest, or else the Government 
mist do it for them. The Government 
wisely have undertaken on a principle of 
poliey to telieve the people from this bur- 
den. Having once undertaken that bur- 
den, the Government have nothing further 
to do with the College of Maynooth than 
to see that it carries out the purposes 
for which the grant was made. That 
purpose was the education of Roman Ca- 
tholie priests as Roman Catholic priests. 
Now, I maintain that the college has 
strictly fulfilled that object—that it in- 
structs them merely as Roman Catholic 
priests, and nothing else. It gives them 
no other education but that which is suited 
to Roitan Catholic priests. It confines 
itself narrowly to that sole object. In 
other words, it fulfils minutely and ¢are- 
fully the object of the grant. You have 
Coinmissioners appointed to visit this eel- 
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lege. Their reports are confined to a cer- 
tain number of simple questions, and they 
do not go into the result, or the end, or 
the nature of the teaching there given. 
They merely ask whether certain eondi- 
tions are complied with; and hitherto the 
report has always been that those eondi- 
tions-have been complied with. The Go- 
vernment having this information, I main- 
tain that it is not their business to investi- 
gate any further into the subject. Itvis 
idle and useless to make an iuvestigation 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
certain books are used at Maynooth—whe- 
ther those books eontain doctrines—whe- 
ther the teaching of certain doctrines must 
produce certain results on the minds of the 
scholars—or whether the reading of cer- 
tain volumes may have an immoral or in- 
delicate tendency, or questions of that na- 
ture. All that takes place in the estab- 
lishment is the mere ordinary routine in 
all establishments where the object is 
solely to bring up persons for the priest- 
hood; and knowing that, you know all you 
are entitled to know on the subject; and I 
maintain that all further investigation is 
not only uncalled for, but, I may almost 
say, is dangerous and impolitic. Yet it is 
to an inquiry of this nature that Govern- 
ment in the other House has consented, 
I can imagine perfectly well a Motion on 
the broad question whether it is right or 
wrong that the grant should be continued: 
That portion of the subject I allow to be a 
most legitimate subject of inquiry—that 
might be a very proper Motion or a — 
matter to bring before Parliament. But 
as long as the Government maintain that 
it is right and proper that the grant should 
be eontinued—as long as they say it is not 
their intention to entertain any propusition 
to alter that grant—it is their duty to he- 
sitate before provoking any unnecessary 
investigation into the matter. What ean 
result from the report which such a Com- 
mittee may produce? The Committee 
may examine into the studies adopted at 
the college—they may procure evidence, 
no doubt, in abundanee, that the casuists 
are not the most delieate books—that 
there may be doctrines’ and opinions ex- 
tracted out of the theologians which may 
be construed as not being calculated to 
promote feelings of loyalty or affection 
to this country. I have no doubt, on 
investigation, you will find such matters 
in isolated passages in the text books laid 
before the students; but, after all, the an- 
swer is, this is a. part and portion of the 
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education of the Roman Catholic priests— 
these are the books which are adopted and 
studied in all colleges for this purpose— 
and you consented when you made the 
grant that they should study those books, 
and that, whatever might be the result of 
so doing, those books were a part of the 
necessary studies to be gone through. The 
question, therefore, resolves itself into this 
—that you are now pledged to the very 
system of education there adopted. When 
you made the grant, you did it with your 
eyes open. The same course of study 
which now exists was pursued at that time. 
It does not vary. Not a book has been 
omitted from those studies, You knew 
the books, and the doctrines contained in 
the books, and yet you freely, and wil- 
lingly, and wisely made the grant. The 
proposed tiresome investigation appears to 
me to be—I am not fond of using an offen- 
sive word, but for want of another I am 
obliged to use it—it appears to me to be a 
sneaking out of the question—an evasion 
of the fair consideration of the subject. 
If there is any feeling in the publie mind 
with regard to the question of Maynooth, 
it is as to the grant itself; and if you wish 
to investigate the question which is agitat- 
ing the country, you must investigate the 
propriety of any grant whatever. But to 
adopt a sort of half measure, stating in 
one House that you are not prepared to 
make any alteration in the grant, and yet 
consenting in the other to a provoking in- 
quiry, appears to me a line of conduct un- 
worthy the Government of the country. 
However, I am not quite so much sur- 
prised at this as I might have been, be- 
cause it is partly consistent with the only 
principle which as yet the Government 
has declared or adopted, namely, that 
everything in this world is a compromise, 
and everything being a compromise, I sup- 
oe they consider that the question of 

aynooth must also be a compromise. 
Instead of taking a straightforward course, 
and saying, ‘* We do not intend to alter 
our policy, and do not see the use of a 
Committee on the subject;’’ or, ‘‘ We do 
intend to open the question, and will have 
the whole question considered as a matter 
of policy’’—instead of taking this course, 
- are declaring one thing in one House, 
and acting differently in the other. In 
other words, they are making a compro- 
mise; and a compromise on a subject like 
this is totally unworthy of the Government 
of a great country. 

The Eaat of DERBY :. My Lords, whilst 


Lord Beaumont 
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I entirely repudiate the doctrine of the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Breadalbane), that it is contrary to all prin- 
ciple that we should give any assistance to 
the education of Roman Catholics, so also 
I repudiate the doctrine just laid down by 
the noble Baron, that whatever may be the 
education given at Maynooth, it is a mat- 
ter of indifference to the Government. My 
Lords, I said we had no present intention 
of altering the conditions or repealing the 
grant. But I did not say (as the noble 
Baron supposes me to have said) that what- 
ever might be the result of the inquiry as 
to the system of education pursued in May- 
nooth, or as to the extension of the fund 
or the due application of the fund voted by 
Parliament for the education of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood—I did not say what- 
ever might be the result of those inquiries 
or disclosures, that the policy of the Go- 
vernment with regard to the grant must 
necessarily remain unaltered. Nor can I 
adopt the expression of opinion which I 
heard with some surprise from the noble 
Baron, that if in the education of the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood there were doe- 
trines taught which were either inconsistent 
with morality or subversive of loyalty— 

Lorp BEAUMONT: Not inconsistent 
with morality. 

The Eart of DERBY: If there are 
doctrines taught there subversive of loy- 
alty, I cannot agree that this is a question 
with which the Crown has nothing to do, 
I understood the noble Baron to say, that 
the Ministers of the Crown had bound 
themselves to grant the money for what 
is necessary for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, and that in his opinion the educa- 
tion of the Roman Catholic priesthood ne- 
cessarily involves matters not consistent 
with morality, and subversive of loyalty. I 
have a better opinion of the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood generally, than to believe it 
essential to their education that they should 
be taught doctrines subversive of loyalty. 
If I find that the noble Baron gives a more 
correct representation of their views than 
I have hitherto been disposed to take, it 
would very materially alter my views with 
regard to the policy or propriety or expe- 
diency of the State supporting a system 
which inculeated doctrines subversive of 
loyalty and morality. 

Lorp BEAUMONT: My Lords, I 
never said there was anything necessary 
to the education of a Roman Catholic 
priest which was either subversive of loy- 
alty or of morality. I said nothing of the 
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sort. What I said was this—that, there 
are books of the casuists and other text 
books, from which might be extracted 
passages which would not be considered 
as tending to enforce the feelings of loy- 
alty and affection to this country, and that 
in the writings of the casuists there were 
many passages which might be consider- 
ed to extremely indelicate, and that 
these are text books. But I never once 
stated anything approaching to what the 
noble Ear! has put into my mouth—that it 
was necessary in the education of a Roman 
Catholic priest for him to adopt principles 
that were either subversive of loyalty, or 
which in any way tended to immorality. 
All I stated was, that passages of that 
sort are to be found in those books. There 
are passages of that nature to be found in 
the text books there, and it is necessary 
for a full study of the subjects taught that 
these passages, as well as ges of an 
opposite tendency, should be studied : these 
passages are essentially necessary to be 
studied, because without them an incom- 
plete view of the conflicting opinions on 
controverted points would be obtained, but 
the principles contained in them need not 
be adopted. I should like to know whe- 
ther in studying for another Church, it 
was necessary to read only one side of the 
question. I ask if it is not necessary to 
investigate the whole matter; and if in 
their case there are not many books which 
they are required to study and become mas- 
ters of, which contain passages which they 
would be extremely unwilling to adopt as 
the foundation of their own principles and 
conduct ? 

The Bisnor of OXFORD: My Lords, 
as the noble Baron has so pointedly ap- 
pealed to the. right rev. Bench, I will en- 
deavour to give a very distinct answer to 
the question. There are no books in which 
the clergy of the Church of England are 
taught which have any tendency to sub- 
vert their loyalty or to destroy their mo- 
rality. 

The Earu of WINCHILSEA aaid, that 
a very strong public feeling was manifest- 
ed against the grant to Maynooth, when 
the question of its permanency was before 
their Lordships on a former occasion. Pe- 
titions praying for its abolition, signed by 
1,500,000 persons, were presented on that 
oceasion. He wished very much that the 
Committee of Inquiry which he had then 
moved for, and which was to have been 
composed chiefly of the Roman Catholie 
Members of their Lordships’ House, had 
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been granted at the time. He should have 
been perfectly satisfied with its result; for 
he was convinced that the evidence which 
would have been brought forward would 
have fully established the fact, that a great 
many of the evils which have for a long 
riod afflicted Ireland had been cau 

y the college of Maynooth. That inquiry 
would have shown that the college of May- 
nooth was the worst nest of Jesuits in Eu- 
rope. The people of this country were 
now aroused on this subject, and the time 
was fast approaching when they would be 
able to speak out in the most unmistake- 
able manner. The votes which would be 
given at the approaching general election 
would speak in plain language. _The next 
Parliament would not only demand an in- 
quiry into the nature of the doctrines 
taught at Maynooth, but would raise the 
question of the change in the oaths admin- 
istered to Members of the Legislature by 
which its Protestant character had been 
perverted. Such a course of proceeding 
was necessary, for the Church of Rome 
would never be content with equal civil 
rights for its members, but would do all in 
its power to obtain absolute dominion. He 
had been accused of being a bigot and a 
religious enthusiast; but most of the pre- 
dictions he had made in 1845 had been 
completely verified. The Church of Rome 
would never be content until it had foreed 
this country into a civil war by an attempt 
to aggrandise her temporal power in Eng- 
land. The next Parliament would demand 
in an irresistible manner an investigation, 
the grant to Maynooth, and the principles 
on which the college was conducted. 

Ear, FITZWILLIAM said, that the 
noble Earl had pronounced a_philippie 
against the Roman Catholics which, in his 
opinion, applied also to the Protestants. 
He (Earl Fitzwilliam) could not believe 
that the Protestants of this country, though 
temporarily excited by persons who desired 
to gratify their own ambition, would allow 
that excitement to become permanent, or 
that they would attempt to interfere with 
the liberties of their Roman Catholic 
brethren. The noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Breadalbane), who had originated 
the discussion, had expressed a wish not to 
do anything which might be injurious. to 
his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects ; but 
he (Earl Fitzwilliam) would seriously beg 
the noble Marquess to consider whether 
the course he and the great body whom he 
represented were taking, commencing with 
a pure and disinterested denial of certain 
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agg one held by certain persons, was 
not likely—nay, certain—to degenerate 
jnto dislike of the persons holding them ? 
He, therefore, regretted that they should 
enter into discussions which he feared 
this country would long rue; but even 
if this crusade against the College of 
Maynooth were successful, it would ex- 
vite as much indignation in Ireland as 
the Papal aggression. Did the noble 
Marquess imiagine that less excitement 
would be created in Ireland, than was 
created by what was commonly called the 
Papal aggression? The attempts to cre- 
ate or continue such an excitement were 
most unjustifiable. He was, however, quite 
satisfied with the answer given by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) to the 
question of the noble Marquess. It was, 
indeed, most desirable that the country 
should know how the question stood. The 
noble Earl who spoke last told their Lord- 
ships that the next Parliament would speak 
out; but he (Earl Fitzwilliam did not doubt 
that the opinions of the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Derby) would remain unchanged, 
whatever might be the opinions of certain 
constituencies. No doubt would have ex- 
isted on the subject, if certain persons 
connected with Her Majesty’s Government, 
making use of it for electioneering pur- 
punes, bod not pledged themselves to vote 
for its repeal. With respect to those per- 
sons who believed that the Protestantism 
of England was to be overwhelmed by the 
College of Maynooth, he would simply ask 
whether the individuals who had lately dis- 
tinguished themselves by their hostility to 
Protestantism were educated in that estab- 
lishment ? Dr. Cullen was not a member of 
Maynooth. It was not Maynooth that was to 
be feared, but Oxford, and the corruption of 
the aristocracy of the country. He did not 
uch like that House; a great effect was 
a. on the minds of many persons 
ly the magnificerit mode in which the 
worship of the Church of Rome was ¢ar- 
fied on. He did not like the gorgeous 
churches which were built all over the 
country, but preferred the plain and simple 
edifices of the Free Kirk. He had no fear 
whatever of the Protestants being con- 
verted by the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
bat be entertained a great apprehension 
that the aristocracy would be corrupted by 
the Romanising tendencies of Protestant 
elergymien. y 
The Eart of WICKLOW expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied with the answer 
given by the noble Earl on the present as 


Earl Fitzwilliam 
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well as on the two former occasions. No 
Minister could be expected to say niore 
with regard to his intentions than the 
noble Earl had done, for it was impossible 
to foresee what circumstances might occur, 
It was certain, however, that 8 con- 
nected with the Government did not speak 
so plainly as the noble Earl had; and when 
he found that a time like this, when thé 
public mind was agitated and inflamed, was 
the opportunity chosen by a Minister of the 
Crown in the other House to consent to & 
Motion, the intention of which, with the 
animus actuating it, were shown from the 
very words of the proposer, he was not to 
be deceived by a speech, but must judge 
of the motive by the act. He wished 
well to the Government, and therefore the 
more regretted that they should have given 
eause by their conduct to the suspicion 
alluded to by his noble Friend, that they 
were desirous of availing themselves of a 
popular clamour on the subject of May- 
nooth, for the putpose of influencing the 
elections abdut to take place. And when 
they talked of inquiry, on what ground 
was inquiry demanded? The very samé 
reasons which were now asserted had been 
repeated over and over again in Parliament 
by those who were rigidly opposed to Ro- 
man Catholics and the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion generally, and had been met and re- 
sisted by the noble Earl himself as strongly 
as possible. Yet the Government were 
found yielding now to those argumetits; 
and this was at least extremely suspicious, 
was at least liable to a suspicion which the 
noble Earl should endeavour to remove 
before a dissolution. What was it; he 
naturally asked, that had occurred just at 
this time to justify inquiry? It was im- 
possible, indeed, to deny that at the pre- 
sent moment a strong feeling against Ro- 
man Catholics had taken root. But to 
what was that attributable? To anything 
on the part of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland? He said it was a most foolish, 
& most impolitie Act of the Legislature, 
that had led to all this; that it was to that 
Aet and to the letter of Lord John Rus- 
sell to the Bishop of Durham that it was 
attributable; and that those who proposed 
that Act were responsible for it. He still 
hoped, however, that the people of this 
country would not be guided by sentiments 
of bitterness, or by clamour, but by a true 
sense of polivy, and not only of policy, but 
of justice. Parliament had a right to in- 
quire, and a right, as far as a physical 
right went, to suspend the grant to May- 
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nooth; but there was upon it a moral re- 
sponsibility not to lay a finger upon that 
erablished grant, which, hough i208 ac- 
tually stipulated, was in truth involved in 
the conditions of the Union: It would be 
eontrary to the principles of policy and of 
justice, and would, in fact, amount to a 
confiscation, for any Government to with- 
draw the grant upon the grounds hitherto 
shown. But, independently of this, were 
they to forget that Ireland was a Roman 
Catholie country—that she paid her full, 
if not more than her fair share to the ex- 

nses of the country? Were they to 
forget that while they had for a small por- 
tion of her people the Established Church 
in that country, they were in justice bound 
to establish a priesthood, and afford the 
means of a religious education for the vast 
majority? He hoped not; and he said 
that no Government of this country, with- 
out such ecatise as did not now and pro- 
bably never would exist, could, without a 
breach of faith and an act of spoliation, 
touch this grant. 

Eart GREY concurred in the opinion 
expressed by the noble Earl who spoke 
last, that an Administration was not called 
upon to speak for more than its present 
intentions, and should decline to pledge it- 
self as to the conduct it would pursue in 
circumstances not yet arisen. He would 
therefore be perfectly satisfied if he could 
understand the noble Earl at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government to say plainly 
and distinctly that his opinions were now 
the same with those he expressed with so 
auch force and eloquence to that House 
as a member of Sir Robert Peel’s Govern- 
ment in 1845—a period when probably he 
understood the Roman Catholic religion, 
and the nature of education given to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, just as well as 
at present—if he (Earl Grey) could under- 
stand him (the Earl of Derby) to say that 
he adhered to those strong opinions as to 
the importance to the peace, and welfare, 
and union, of the Empire, of the settlement 
of this questien, which he then expressed; 
if he stated that nothing had yet oceurred 
to change those opinions, that no new eir- 
cumstances had brought him to different 
conclusions, and that, except by possible 
future events, his sentiments would not be 
altered, then he (Earl Grey) would be per- 
fectly content. But, unfortunately, he 
eould not quite understand the noble Earl's 
answer in that sense. When, on a former 
evening, he (Earl Grey) asked the noble 
Earl whether he adhered to the opinions 
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he declared in 1845, the noble Earl abso- 
lutely denied his right to put such a ques- 
tion to him. The noble Earl, too, was 
particularly careful in having his words 
correctly quoted, and drew hairbreadth dis- 
tinetions between the phrases ‘‘ having no 
intention to do a thing at present,” and 
“having no present intention to do the 
thing ;’’ and the noble Earl had this very 
night risen three or four times to detect 
and expose shades of mistakes which had 
been fallen into with respect to his opinion. 
But an opinion so difficult to be precisely 
understood was calculated to excite no 
little doubt and difficulty; such hairbreadth 
distinctions must leave it a mystery what, 
or whether any, meaning was intended to 
be conveyed. At the same time it was 
a very significant fact that whilst the 
noble Earl in that House told them that he 
had no present intention of asking Parlia- 
ment to rescind the grant to Maynooth, 
persons holding under him offiees of the 
greatest importance were distinetly pledg- 
ing themselves to their constituents to vote 
for the repeal of that grant: All these 
circumstances tended to create @ suspicion 
as to the intentions of the Government, 
which it behoved the noble Earl, for his 
own honour and for the eredit of the re- 
presentative principle of government and 
the constitution of the country, to remove. 
A man of the high honour and feeling 
which should actuate a British statesman, , 
would not eonsent to shelter his real in- 
tentions under equivoeation and subter- 
fuge. As to the remarks made by another 
noble Harl (the Earl of Winchilsea), the 
opinions of that noble Earl—sincere as 
they must be admitted to be—were such 
that they could not be held by a large 
number of persons of this country without 
endangering the permanent union of the 
three Lagden Wher they were told, 
in such language as had been used by that 
noble Earl, by hon. Members in another 
place, and by the Press, that the Roman 
Catholic religion was destructive of moral- 
ity, and subversive of loyalty, it seemed 
to be overlooked that to act on this opinion 
would imply that one-third of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects can never be put on an 
equality with the rest, can never be treated 
with confidence and fairness. But if such 
a policy is to be adopted towards the Ro- 
man Catholics, they must know that those 
thus esteemed, arid thus treated, miust, as 
the very consequence of the cireumstances 
in whieh they were placed, become dia: 
affected? And if their Lordships were to 
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object to a grant to Maynooth because the 
Roman Catholic religion was false, as they 
were told, did it not follow that a principle 
would be recognised the adoption of which 
must lead to very serious consequences ? 
If it was their duty not to assist in teach- 
ing doctrines that were, as they believed, 
false: it was obvious that it was equally 
the right and the duty of the Roman 
Catholic to object to contributing to the 
teaching of doctrines which are in his 
judgment false; therefore as the doctrines 
of the Protestant Church are considered to 
be false by the Roman Catholics, it would, 
on the principle of the noble Earl, be the 
duty of every conscientious Roman Catho- 
lie in Ireland to do his utmost to relieve 
himself of the Establishment there. Would 
not this be an end to religions peace in 
that country? He called upon the right 
reverend bishops to consider this part of 
the question, and to beware of encouraging 
an opposition to the grant to Maynooth on 
a principle which tended directly to render 
the maintenance of an establishment im- | 
ible. He would call their attention | 

to the fact that already the arguments 
used against Maynooth were being pushed 
to their legitimate conclusion as against | 
any Church establishment whatever. In| 
his hand he held a petition, agreed to 
at a public meeting, not in Scotland, not | 
in Ireland, but in Wallingford. It objected 
to the grant to Maynooth; but, on the 
same grounds, it objected to all religious 
establishments in Ireland; naturally, for 
to the voluntary principle they must come, 
if they were to support no religious estab- 
lishment because it taught some doctrines | 
in which they did not concur. For him- 
self, he thought that every Christian Church 
taught doctrines the greater part of which 
were true and beneficial to the people, and 
he was willing that all portions of Her 
Majesty’s Christian subjects should receive 
assistance from the public funds for the | 
promotion of religion—assistance such ae| 
they at present received. Of course in 
expressing his approbation of the principle 
of giving, as they now did, assistance to 
different denominations of Christians, he 
did not mean to say that he approved of 
the existing arrangements with regard to 
the Established Church in Ireland, which 
were susceptible of considerable amend- 
ment. He was disappointed not to have 
heard from the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) a more distinct declaration on the 
oon of the Government whether they ad- 
red or not to the policy of which the 


Earl Grey 
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chief member of the present Administra. 
tion was the principal advocate in 1845, 

The Doxe of ARGYLL considered it 
highly necessary that the public policy of 
the Government on this question should be 
clearly and fully explained; but while re- 
gretting the uncertainty which still existed 
on the subject, and not rising to support 
the Government, yet he could not agree 
with the noble Lord (Lord Beaumont) that 
the Parliament had not a clear right to 
inquire into the College of Maynooth, and 
the manner in which that institution was 
conducted. He would quote to the House 
a passage from a speech made by Lord 
John Russell on the Motion for leave to 
bring in the Bill for the endowment of 
Maynooth, proposed in 1845. In that 
speech the noble Lord said— 

“ But at the same time, I will say, that if you 
found you were doing that which was mischievous 
to the community, and that the religious seruples 
of the community would not allow of the continu- 
ance of this grant; or, with reference to civil and 
political reasons, you found that those you meant 
to be the teachers of religion had become the 
leaders and conductors of rebellion—if, I say, you 
found for any of these causes that there was 
ground sufficient to refuse this grant—then I can 
see no valid reason why any compact should re- 
strain you, or why, upon strong grounds of this 
kind, the Louse would not be justified in declaring 
that it would give no further allowance.—[ 3 Han- 
sard, xxix, 91.] 

Those were the grounds laid down by 
Lord John Russell, on which 2n inquiry 
might be made into the colleges. But at 
at present there was no specific charge 
brought against Maynooth; the only charge 
brought forward involved the discussion of 
abstract questions. With all due respect 
for the noble Marquess who had brought 
this subject forward, and for the body 
which the noble Marquess represented, he 
(the Duke of Argyll) could not agree to 
the withdrawal of the grant to Maynooth, 


}on the ground that all religious endow- 


ments ought to be abandoned. If that 
principle were to be acted on, they would 
not stop at the College of Maynooth; they 
would have to go farther than the noble 
Marquess had probably anticipated. All 
grants made by Parliament for educational 
purposes would have to be withdrawn, to 
the principle of which Parliament stood 
committed. The Scotch people certainly 
would not wish the principle they had laid 
down in their petitions to be carried out to 
that extent. He objected very much to 
the tone in which the matter was discussed, 
and to the time chosen for introducing it. 
Had he been called upon to vote for the 
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endowment of Maynooth, he should cer- 
tainly not have done so, for he did not think 
any religious principle was involved in the 
education of the priesthood; but he trusted 
that when it became known what would 
be the result of carrying out the principle 
on which the withdrawal of the grant to 
Maynooth was required, that many of those 
petitions would be withdrawn, because 
dangerous to the peace of the Empire: 
He thought the present aspect of the 
question dangerous, as likely to lead the 
Roman Catholics to think themselves 
treated unfairly, and to promote religious 
disunion between the two countries. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE con- 
sidered that, in point of fact, there was an 
inquiry into the College of Maynooth, and it 
had been shown that no change had taken 
place in the system of education pursued 
at that establishment since the grant was 
first earried; he was therefore at a loss to 
understand why the Government had, in 
the other House, assented to a Motion for 
an inquiry into that system. He quite 
agreed that Parliament had a right to in- 
quire if grounds could be shown for insti- 
tuting an inquiry: but if grounds could be 
shown to exist, it was the duty of Govern- 
ment to institute an inquiry, and not to 
leave it to a private Member of Parliament. 
When they saw the Government assenting 
to such a Motion for inquiry, they must 
look at what was the avowed object of the 
Member who proposed it? Was the ob- 
ject proposed the amelioration of Ireland ? 
They knew well that it was proposed by a 
Gentleman who had been the consistent, 
and, he doubted not, the conscientious op- 
ponent of these colleges from first to last 
—whose whole politics were, that this 
establishment ought not to last. There 
ought, therefore, to be a distinct under- 
standing what were the objects of the Go- 
vernment in going into this inquiry, and 
the explanation should be given before 
Gentlemen went to the hustings. In 1842 
the noble Earl declared that the conse- 
quences of inquiry would be incessant, 
constant, and daily increasing acerbity and 
religious rancour and enmity between the 
different communities. What did the noble 
Earl think now? At present the inquiry 
asked for could not be gone into before 
the dissolution, and he did not think that 
anything was really intended to be done 
except to obtain a good hustings cry. 
When the noble Earl assumed office, he 
announced his intention to oppose what he 
called the democratic tendencies. of the 
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times; but the noble Earl could have done 
nothing more caleulated to promote those 
tendencies than he had done since he as- 
sumed office, He quite with the 
noble Earl in thinking that this ought to 
be the last question on the subject; but he 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) must say that 
the answer to it might have been more 
clear. 
Petitions ordered to lie on the table. 


IMPROVEMENT OF JURISDICTION IN 
EQUITY BILL. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR moved 
that this Bill be read a Second Time, and 
referred to the same Select Committee as 
was now sitting on the Bill for the Aboli- 
tion of the Masters’ Offices. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, he had had 
the opportunity of perusing the Bill, and, 
so far as he considered it, he very much 
approved of it. But, taking into econsid- 
eration the very short time which remained 
for carrying this Bill through Parliament, 
and for suggesting amendments which 
might become necessary on a Jong series 
of clauses in case any very great difficulty 
should arise, it might be impossible to pass 
the Bill this Session; but he saw no reason 
why that should interfere with the Bill for 
the Abolition of the Masters’ Offices. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
could hardly conceive of any circumstances 
arising to prevent both Bills passing into 
law during the present Session. The two 
Bills had been introduced at different times, 
not for the purpose of separating them in 
their passage through Parliament, but be- 
cause the subject naturally divided itself 
into two parts, the one the Masters’ Offices, 
and the other the function and procedure 
of the Courts. There was despatch used in 
connexion with these Bills, but no hurry. 
They were the result of a Commission ap- 
pointed by the Crown, composed of per- 
sons of great ability, who took as much 
time and gave it as much consideration as 
it was possible for men conversant with the 
subject to dedicate to it. For his own 
part, he had taken great pains and used 
much care upon so important a measure; 
and if any difficulty should arise to ob- 
struct its progress, he would be as ready 
as his noble Friend to give it his attention. 
But he could not foresee that there would 
be any serious difficulty in the way of the 
course suggested. The same subjects 
would be considered in the Select Com- 
mittee, that had upon it every one of the 
Equity Lords, including, of course, the 
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noble and learned Lord himself; and the 
fuliest opportunity of correcting what was 
imperfect in the Bill would be afforded 
there. He could not bring himself to press 
one measure without the other, for, if the 
first Bill were to pass without the second, 
the Court of Chancery, or rather those 
who presided over it, would be placed in a 
position in which they would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to carry on the full and 
proper administration of justice in this 
country. 

Bill read 2%, and referred to the Select 
Committee on the Master in Chancery Abo- 
lition Bill. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 21, 1852. 


Minutes.) Pustic Birts.—1° Bishopric of 


Quebec. 
2° Thames Embankment; New Zealand Go- 
vernment. 


LONDON NECROPOLIS AND NATIONAL 
MAUSOLEUM BILL, 

Order for Third Reading read, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Bill be now read the Third 
Time.” 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he rose 

ursuant to notice, to move an Amendment. 

e complained that the principle of allow- 
ing compensation to the clergy for inter- 
ments was recognised in the present Bill, 
although it had been previously denounced 
and given up in the Metropolitan Inter- 
ments Bill of the Government. While 
this measure apparently supported the 
Government Bill, the effect of iis passing 
would in fact be practically to repeal that 
Act, If this Bill was to be viewed as a 
private one, it was a measure that would 
prove not only inefficient, but superfluous. 
The cemeteries of London belonging to 
private companies embraced already 260 
acres, of which 150 were available for 
public uses, It was obvious that. such an 
extent of ground as this Bill proposed to 
enclose—namely, 2,000 acres—could not 
be required by any company for the pur- 
poses of a cemetery, r, Walker, the 
able and meritorious pioneer in exposing 
the abuses of intramual interments, as well 
as many other authorities upon the sub- 
ject, concurred in stating that a piece of 
ground of 400 or 500 acres would be quite 
sufficient for the purposes of a permanent 
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whole metropolis. This, then, was the 
time for the House to pause before they 
passed such a measure as the one before 
them. The principle of the Bill was irre. 
eoncilable with that of the ‘‘ Metropolitan 
Interments Act,” one of whose main pur- 
poses and most important objects was to 
wrest from the hands of private individuals 
and private companies the management of 
so important a matter as the burial of the 
dead. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES seconded 
the Amendment, 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the words ‘‘ That the” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ Third 
Reading of the Bill be postponed till the 
Bill introduced by the Government on Me- 
tropolitan Interments has been printed 
and in the hand of Members,’’—instead 
thereof. 

Mr. BAINES said, if the Amendment 
of the noble Lord should be agreed to, he 
should regard it as a great public misfor- 
tune, As Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee to whom the Bill had been referred, 
he had come to the conclusion, in which 
the Committee unanimously concurred, after 
a most full and close inquiry into the merits 
of the case, that the Bill was one deserving 
the sanction of Parliament. It had been 
made perfectly clear to them that there 
was existing in London a most dangerous 
and scandalous state of things with re- 
ference to interments, for which there ap- 
peared to be no remedy that could by pos- 
sibility be suggested except some efforts 
like those of which the plan proposed by 
this company was one. Several projects 
had been from time to time suggested; 
but so far as regarded any efforts of the 
Board of Health to supply the existing 
wants of the metropolis, 5 believed it was 
quite admitted by all parties that any 
powers they had for that purpose had been 
tried without effect, and that, if this Bill 
were not carried, it would be perfectl 
hopeless to expect any remedy from the 
Board of Health. He had never seen a 
Bill more diligently investigated by a Com- 
mittee than this had been, and there never 
was one in which the result arrived at had 
been more perfectly unanimous. 

Lorp J bun MANNERS agreed with 
the statement which had just been made 
by the right hon, Gentleman, so far as he 
was in @ position to corroborate what he 
had said. If the noble Lord (Viseount 
Ebrington) thought the Bill would inter. 


burial ground for the inhabitants of the Sar with the Metropolitan Interments Act, 


The Lord Chancellor 
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803. Publication of 
he must say generally that such an opinion 
was erroneous, Gath prt of tee 
vernment there was no hostility to this 
Bill, On the contrary, it appeared to him 
to be, to some extent, calculated to re- 
move the great evils which now existed in 
the metropolis. He must ask the House, 
therefore, to reject the proposition of the 
noble Lord. 

Mr, T..DUNCOMBE said, he consider- 
ed it was absolutely’ necessary that this 
Bill should be passed along with the Go- 
vernment Bill, for when the Government 
chose to declare that no more burials should 
take place in the metropolis, here was the 
ground provided for the purpose by this 
measure. He would give the House an 
instance that had come to his knowledge 
of what took place under the present sys- 
tem. A gentleman had followed the re- 
mains of his nephew to the burial ground 
of St, Clement Danes, in the Strand, one 
of the most populous neighbourhoods, and 
on visiting it about three weeks afterwards 
he thought he saw the ground disturbed 
in which his nephew had been buried, and 
a gravedigger at work there. On going 
to the place he found the grave was opened 
—his nephew having died of a malignant 
sinallpox—the coffin was dug up, and the 
inseription upon it was thrown aside, That 
was a thing that had occurred a few days 
ago, and it was only a single instance of 
much greater atrocities and abominations 
that were going on in the metropolis. 

Loxrpv SEYMOUR said, he should sup- 
port the third reading of the Bill, because 
it would provide for extramural interment, 
and cheapen the cost of interments, 

Mr, GOULBURN would not oppose 
the third reading, but thought that care 
ought to be taken that when the general 
provisions of the Act, which involved the 
purcbase of cemeteries, came into action, 
there should be some check imposed with 
reference to cemeteries of this kind. 

Sir De LACY EVANS said, he con- 
sidered the measure most important, and 
knew that it would be sanctioned by a 
large body of the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis, 

zk, HENRY DRUMMOND was per- 
fectly satisfied that the Bill should pass, as 
the rights of the poor people on the ground 
were completely it 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out, stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°, and passed, 
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EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND. 

Mr. F, SCULLY wished the right hon, 
Secretary for the Colonies to inform him 
whether it was the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to apply any portion 
of the large funds recently received from 
Australia in aid of emigration from Ireland 
to that colony; and, if so, whether any part 
of those funds would be applied in assist- 
ing emigration of well-conducted youths 
from the Irish workhouses ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
the best answer he could give to the first 
portion of the hon. Gentleman’s question 
was to state that the practice of the Emi- 
gration Commissioners had been to send 
out emigrants from the different portions 
of the United Kingdom as nearly as pos- 
sible in proportion to the population of 
each; but, in consequence of some difficult, 
in finding the necessary number of emi- 
grants from Scotland last year, it happen- 
ed that at this moment the Irish propor- 
tion of emigrants was in advance of the 
proportion which had been sent out from 
England and Scotland to the extent of 
6,000 persons. Under these circumstances, 
the course which the Commissioners would 
have taken in ordinary times would have 
been to send out no more emigrants from 
Ireland until the proportion from the dif- 
ferent branches of the Kingdom was fairly 
adjusted; but, in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary state of things which existed at 
this moment, the Commissioners were not 
taking that course, On the contrary, their 
selecting agents were at present in Ireland 
making arrangements for the emigration 
of a certain number of Irish families; but 
a preference was given to families in which 
the females were more numerous than the 
males, He begged to remind the hon, 
Gentleman that in 1850 no fewer than 
4,000 young women were sent out to the 
colonies from the Irish workhouses; but it 
appeared that the eolonies did not like the 
emigrants so received, and, consequently, 
that practice would not be again resorted 
to. . With respect to the hon. Gentleman’s 
second question, he begged to say that as 
the Commissioners had resolved to give a 
preference to emigrants with families, it 
would be inconsistent with that ation 
to select young men from the Irish work- 
houses. 


PUBLICATION OF MONTHLY PAPERS. 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD begged to ask 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
what steps had been taken to try the ques-. 
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tion raised by the Board of Inland Revenue, 
as to the right to publish monthly papers 
at other periods than ‘‘the first day of 
every calendar month, or within two days 
before or after that day,’’ according to the 
terms of the Act 60 Geo, IIL, cap. 9? 
The House was probably aware that cer- 
tain persons in Scotland and in this coun- 
try were in the habit of publishing monthly 
newspapers in the middle of the month; a 
practice the legality of which, it appeared, 
was questioned by the Government. One 
newspaper had accordingly been started 
for the express purpose of testing the point, 
and inducing the Government to try the 
question. The Board of Inland Revenue 
had sent a letter to the publisher in the 
usual form, protesting against the publica- 
tion; and the solicitor to the publisher had 
returned an answer, declaring his willing- 
ness to accept the service of a process. 
The Board of Inland Revenue, however, 
instead of acting against the party at once, 
had allowed the matter to remain in abey- 
ance; a state of things, he need hardly 
say, which was highly inconvenient. He 
therefore wished to know what steps the 
Government intended to take in the 
matter ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that in order that the answer might be 
satisfactory, it was necessary that he 
should give a short explanation. Upon 
the 60 Geo. III., the Act of Parliament to 
which the hon. Gentleman’s question re- 
ferred, it was enacted that any paper or 
pamphlet containing public news, intelli- 
gence, or occurrences, or remarks thereon, 
and published periodically at intervals not 
exceeding twenty-six days, should be deem- 
ed to be a newspaper, and liable as such to 
the stamp duty. In the same Act it was 
provided that papers liable to the stamp 
duty, namely, papers published at longer 
intervals than twenty-six days, must be 
published on the first day of every calen- 
dar month, or within two days prior or sub- 
sequent to that day, otherwise they would 
be liable to a penalty of 20/7. Now, the 
object of that enactment he took to be to 
prevent the proprietor of a paper which 
was not liable to the stamp duty, in conse- 
quence of being published at longer inter- 
vals than twenty-six days, resorting to the 
expedjent of publishing the same paper, in 
point of contents, but with a different title 
in the intervening period of time with the 
view of evading the duty. With respect 
to the Stoke-upon-Trent paper, to which 
the question of the hon, Gentleman, he be- 
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lieved, referred, it was undoubtedly not 
liable to the stamp duty, because it was 
published at longer intervals than twenty. 
six days; but it was liable to the 

of 201., by reason of its not being publish. 
ed at the period prescribed by the Act of 
Parliament, and, the attention of the In- 
land Department having been ealled to 
that circumstance, a letter was sent to the 
publisher of that paper informing him that 
he had infringed the Act. As the hon, 
Gentleman had stated, the reply received 
was a sort of invitation to prosecute; but 
inasmuch as there had been no evasion of 
duty, as the revenue had not suffered at 
all, and as all that the party had rendered 
himself liable for, was a penalty of 201. 
on the information of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, he certainly did not think it inconsist- 
ent with his duty to abstain from filing an 
information under all the circumstances. 
The hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
had on a recent occasion contrasted the 
conduct of the Inland Department in the 
ease of the Dunfermline News with their 
conduct in the case of the Stoke-upon- 
Trent paper. He begged now to state to 
his hon. Friend, that it appeared that the 
publisher of the Dunfermline News had, 
for the purpose of evading the duty, re- 
sorted to the contrivance to which he had 
referred, of publishing the same paper 
under a different title in the middle of the 
month. Proceedings had accordingly been 
taken in Scotland to call the party to ac- 
count for having infringed the law in that 
respect; and he begged to add, that if the 
publisher of the Stoke-upon-Trent paper 
should pursue the same course, he (At- 
torney General) should feel it to be his duty 
to file an information against him. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS—CONSTITUTION OF 
SPAIN. 


Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE having 
moved that the House at its rising adjourn 
till Monday, 

Viscount PALMERSTON rose, pur- 
suant to notice, and said: Sir, I wish to 
claim the indulgence of the House for a 
very short time, in order to draw their 
attention, and the attention of the Govern- 
ment, to reports which have been some 
time current of the exercise of foreign in- 
fluence for the purpose of bringing about 
a change, if not an abrogation, of the Con- 
stitution of Spain. My opinion is, that 
constitutional monarchy is the best form 
of government that has ever yet been in- 
vented by the wisdom of men. By consti- 
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tutional government, I mean monarchy 
tempered in its action and assisted in its 
functions by the co-operation of a Parlia- 
ment, It appears to me, that such a form 
of government, while on the one hand it 
secures to a nation that public freegom 
which cannot be e from a pure 
despotism, on the other hand, gives and 
affords to private individuals that freedom 
of action within the limits of law which is 
too often not enjoyed by them under a 
republican form of government. My be- 
lief is that a constitutional monarchy, by 
affording to property its just protection, 
encourages industry, and thereby tends to 
augment the wealth of nations, while, on 
the other hand, it is also a material instru- 
ment in promoting international peace. In 
a deSpotic Government, where the desti- 
nies of a nation are swayed by a small 
number of individuals, not responsible to 
any public body, intrigues, caprice, igno- 
rance and passion are apt to involve the 
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qualify it as you will—in form or substance, 
e benefit of constitutional government, 
while those who have it not are compa- 
ratively few in number. Be it 
stress upon the circumstance which I have 
mentioned that constitutional government 
must be looked upon as a great advantage, 
whatever may be the form in which it 
exists, and even though in practice it may 
not at the moment be in actual operation, 
because where constitutional government 
exists in form, even though its action may 
be for a time suspended, yet its free action 
may be restored hy the progress of enligh- 
tenment, by the force of reason, by the 
effect of public opinion, legally and without 
confusion, whereas when once the form has 
been abrogated, the liberties of a country 
cannot be restored without the upheavings 
of a revolutionary movement. 

Now, Sir, among the countries which 
are at present in the enjoyment of consti- 
tutional government, perhaps the most 





nation where such men govern in all the 
calamities of war, and also to involve other | 


nations who may be drawn into contact | 


with them in a share of those calamities. | 
Therefore, the existence and spread of 
constitutional government is a matter of 
deep importance, not merely to the nations 
in which that form of government may be 
established, but also to all other States 
which may be brought into contact and 
communication with such nations. I hold, 
then, Sir, that while constitutional govern- 
ment tends to the internal improvement of 
each country, it better qualifies each coun- 
try to perform its functions, and to fulfil 
its duties as a member of the community of 
nations. Now, Sir, any man who will cast 
his eyes over the face of teat oy and view- 
ing it geographically, politically, and histo- 
rically, must be struck with the great pro- 
gress which has been made in the diffusion 
and extension of constitutional government 
since the beginning of the present century. 
At the commencement of this century con- 
stitutional government was the exception 
—despotic government the rule ; whereas 
now constitution government may be said 
to form the rule, and despotic government 
the exception. At that period England 
was almost the only country which held 
out to the world an example of successful 
constitutional government. She stood 
like a beacon light amidst the darkness of 
the waters, pointing out to the other nations 
of Europe the road to a port of safety and 
repose. At present the majority of the 
States of Europe have, more or less— 
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remarkable are Portugal, Spain, Prussia, 
Sardinia, Greece, Denmark, and Belgium; 
and most of these States have obtained 
the advantages of constitutional govern- 
ment within a comparatively recent period. 
With regard to Sardinia, Greece, Prussia, 
and Denmark, the change was produced by 
internal and domestic arrangements, with- 
out any direct interference on the part of 
any foreign Power. In Greece, indeed, 
the form had been recommended by the 
Three Powers from the earliest moment of 
Grecian independence; but the immediate 
change was fevlght about by a rising of 
the people themselves, irritated at the long 
delay that took place in conferring upon 
them the advantages they had been led to 
expect. But in Belgium, Portugal, and 
Spain, the change was mainly assisted by 
the influence, and even by the direct inter- 
ference, of the British Government; and I 
think the British Government conferred a 
great and deep obligation upon the people 
of those countries by the part which they 
then took. With regard to the States 
which have not a constitutional Govern- 
ment, the only important countries still 
under despotic rule are Russia, Austria, 
the dominions of the Sultan, and the doinin- 
ions of the Pope. I believe I may also add 
Tuscany to the list, because, although the 
Grand Duke did grant a constitution to his 
subjects some two or three Mba I 
think that latterly—pressed, as I believe, 
by external influences—he has abrogated 
that constitution. I do not include Naples 
in the list of countries which have not a con- 
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stitution, because, as far as I am informed, 
the constitution which the King of Naples 
gave to his subjects about three years 
ago, although pratonliy suspended, has 
not in point of form been abolished, Now, 
Sir, there came to our shores 9 very short 
time ago a distinguished, enlightened, and 
intelligent Prince, a member of the Royal 
Family of Naples, That Prince will have 
an opportunity of seeing with his own eyes, 
during his visit to this country, that order 
may be maintained without martial law; 
that prisons may be sufficient for their pur- 
poses without being turned into places of 
torture—without being converted, if I ma 
say 80, into so many charnelhouses; and if 
those who came into communication with 
this distinguished Prince psed that frank- 
ness and freedom of truth which ought to 
be observed in an intercourse even with 
princes, I am satisfied that when he re- 
turns to his native land he will be able to 
inform those to whom such information 
may be useful, that if they wish to re- 
establish that cordial good feeling between 
the people of the two countries which is 
the surest and best foundation of interna- 
tional alliances, that system of persecu- 
tion, of oppression, and of illegality, which 
has rendered the Neapolitan territories a 
byword among the civilised nations of Eu- 
rope, must necessarily cease to be. Now, 
Sir, I have said that the English Govern- 
ment had a great share in establishing in 
Portugal and in Spain that constitutional 
form of government which has already 
eontributed so much to the prosperity and 
welfare of Portuguese and Spanish na- 
tions. I am sure that any man who has 
of late years visited the Peninsula, and 
who was at all acquainted with the state of 
things which before existed, must have 
been struck with the vast improvement 
and the rapidly and annually increasing 
progress which those two kingdoms evince. 
ow, Sir, it is a maxim in physics that 
action and reaction are equally opposite, 
and te a certain degree that maxim is true 
also in regard to political affairs. In the 
er 1848 there was a great outburst in 
urope of long pent-up discontent, and 
many Governments, struck to the heart 
with terror, were induced in the moment- 
ary panic to make to fear concessions far 
greater than those which they had long 
refused to the calm and steady voice of 
reason, The crisis passed away; the fear 
vanished; and then came the reaction, and 
that reaction, I am afraid, is still continu- 
ing with ungbated vigour. There are two 
Viscount Palmerston 
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parts of Europe ta which I that . 
action is particularly applied at th bi 
moment—I mean Sardinia yon 
Now, Sardinia may he held up to. the 
world as the embodiment of thane of 
Parliamentary Government. A. sony 
tutibn was given to the people of Sardinia 
by the spontaneous act of their sovereign; 
and during the short period—only two or 
three years—for whieh that ¢onstitution 
has been in force, nothing can exceed the 
harmony with which the Sovereign, his 
Ministers, the Parliament, and the. people 
have co-operated for the public and _na- 
tional good. Now, Sir, it would be indeed 
a calamity if that constitution were to be 
oyerthrown, I will not pretend to know 
or to guess whether certain eyents which 
haye recently ogcurred in Sardinia do or 
do not indicate that influences are at work 
for the purpose of overthrowing that con- 
stitution; but it is manifest that to those 
who are conscientiously imbued with a con- 
viction that the political principles on which 
that constitution is founded, are vicious and 
erroneous, the existence of such a state of 
things must be an eyesore, Now, Sir, I 
do not ask Her Majesty’s Government to 
step out of their way for the purpose of 
undue interference in the adairs of any 
foreign State; but thus much I take leave 
to say, that, considering the great political 
and commercial interests which this coun- 
try has in the maintenance of the nae: 
dence of the Sardinian Monarchy and in 
its prosperity, I do hope the Sardinian Go- 
vernment will neyer apply in vain for the 
countenance, the support, and even the 
eounsel of the Government of Great Bri- 
tain in moments of difficulty and danger, 
Now, with regard to Spain, the same 
opinion preyails, It is thought that ex- 
ternal influences are at work for the pur- 
pose of inducing a material and funda- 
mental change in the Government of that 
country, I may, no doubt, he met with 
the reply, that any apprebension of that 
sort is vain and groundless; that there is 
no nation in the world so fonjows of foreign 
interference as the people of Spain; and 
that the Spanish people may be safely left 
to take eare of their own interests. Now, 
if that were said with regard to France or 
with regard to Germany, I should implicitly 
acquiesce; because we know that the peo- 
ple of Fraece, and the Germanic pation, 
would neither accept nor permit—far less 
would they solicit—interference of any 
sort or kind, the most distant or remote, 


with respect to their internal affairs. But, 
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though the Spanish people are proyerbiall 

known to be, perhaps, the rant. joslaon of 
foreigners of any nation in the world, it 
does so happen that, from political cireum- 
staces which it is unnecessary for me to 
enter into, there is probably no country or 
Government which om for a long course 
of time, been more frequently and more 
importantly enpred by external influences 
than the Government of Spain. If all 
parties could agree to leave laa or any 
other country entirely to itself, every one 
ought to obserye and obey such a rule; 
but if influences of one kind are at work 
for the purposes of producing what we 
think eyil, then I say there ean be no ra- 
tional objection urged to the exercise of 
influences of another kind, with the view 
of counteracting that evil, and of procur. 
ing or maintaining good. Sir, I am not 
disposed to think that there is any great 
foundation for the reports to which I have 
alluded. At least, there is no great ap- 
prehension that, if these reports be true, 
the influences in question could operate 
any material or injurious results; because, 
at the head of the Spanish Government, 
holding the highest place under the Span- 
ish Crown, is a distinguished statesman, 
who, I know, looks back with just and 
honourable pride to that treaty of Quadru- 
ple Alliance which he took so great a part 
in framing and in concluding, and which 
no doubt was the foundation upon which 
the constitutional Government of Spain as 
it now exists hag been based. I cannot, 
therefore, for a moment entertain the be- 
lief that that noble statesman would con- 
sent upon any conditions whatever to re- 
verse his own work, and to undermine that 
fabric which is based upon foundations so 
honourably laid by himself. But, never- 
theless, one man or one set of men are not 
sufficient to secure the destinies of a great 
country, I may be asked what it is that 
I wish from Her Majesty’s Government, 
and what is the specific object with which 
I have drawn their attention to this mat- 
ter, Why, Sir, we are often, I believe, mis- 
taken in the estimate we form of men and 
things in foreign countries; but foreigners 
are also most grievously mistaken, in some 
respects, in the estimate which they form 
of men and things in this country. There 
is @ prevalent opinion on the Continent 
that with every change of Ministry here 
there is a great and entire change in the 
foreign policy of the country. Sir, I hold 
that to be a complete error. We, all of us, 
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every possible shade of opinion, may be at 
variance upon domestic matters; and the 
oppoaiie parties in the coun om 
e different views of particular and de- 
tailed transactions of foreign policy, or of 
the manner in which the general foreign 
policy of the country may be caried out; 
ut the great outline of the foreign poli 
of England is, if I may so, stereo 5 
It is guided by the great and permanent 
political and commercial interests of thig 
country. It can never vary in principle, 
although it may no doubt vary in its de- 
tailed application to cases which may arige, 
Making, then, these observations, not in 
any spirit of hostility te Her Majest a 
Government, not even in any spirit of 
trust of Her Majesty’s Government, in re- 
gard to the matters to which my observa- 
tions apply, and certainly not in a spirit of 
enmity to any foreign Power whatever, but 
believing that a crisis may be impending , 
over Spain—deeply impressed with the 
vast importance, not only to Spain herself, 
but to this country, and I may say, to the 
whole of Europe, which attaches to the 
maintenance in Spain of the constitutional 
Government which, after such a struggle, 
has been established there—convineed as I 
am, that if any cause whatever were to 
overthrow that Government, its overthrow 
would only be the first scene of a new 
tragedy which, through the desolation of 
the country, through the immolation of a 
vast number of victims, through the de- 
struction of all or the greater part of the 
bravest and most eminent men of Spain, 
would at last lead to nothing less than the 
overthrow of that fabric so temporarily 
established, and to a revival of the system 
of liberty, under perhaps a somewhat dif- 
ferent form—being convinced of these 
truths, believing and knowing that great 
weight attaches in Europe to the know- 
ledge of the disposition and feeling of the 
British Government—being perfectly per- 
suaded, that however much the gentlemen 
who now fill the offices of Government ma 
differ from those with whom I have ae 
upon these matters of detail, they, never- 
theless, attach no less importance than we 
do to the maintenance of constitutional 
vernment in countries allied to and in 
litical relation with England, my object 
is to elicit from Her Majesty’s Government 
some declaration or statement of opinion 
upon these points which may disabuse 
those persons on the Continent who think 
that the whines system will receive the 
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t Administration; and I, therefore, 
ope that the security which is derived 
from the fair influence of the British Go- 
vernment on the liberal cause of constitu- 
tional government in Europe, may on this 
occasion receive some support by a declar- 
ation from some Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have listened with the 
attention which the importance of the sub- 
ject and the high character of the indivi- 
dual who has addressed you naturally com- 
manded, to the observations of the noble 
Lord ; but I cannot help contrasting those 
observations with the remarkable notice 
which I find upon the paper to-day. The 
noble Lord has there intimated that he 
will *‘call the attention of the Government 
to reports which have lately circulated in 
Europe as to the exertion of foreign in- 
fluences with a view to effect changes in 
the constitution of Spain.” Now, the 
noble Lord has not favoured us with any 
enumeration in detail in reference to these 
reports, nor has the noble Lord informed us 
as to what foreign influence, or to the in- 
fluence of what foreign Powers, he adverts. 
Certainly it may be agreeable to the noble 
Lord, or to any Member of this House, to 
elicit general declarations of opinion upon 
subjects of this importance from those who 
may be administering the government of 
the country; but, as a general rule, I 
should have thought it was extremely in- 
convenient that a Minister should be called 
upon in his place in Parliament to express 
such opinions without some facts or reasons 
being brought before the House to justify 
so unusual an appeal. There may have 
been, and there may be, rumours of the na- 
ture to which the noble Lord alludes ; but at 
present no one can point to any facts leading 
to the conclusion that any foreign Powers 
have combined, or are combining, to effect 
a revolution in the constitution of Spain. 
If, therefore, I touch upon this subject, I 
do so that there may be no misconception 
in the minds of hon. Members, after the 
“ppl of the noble Lord, of the feelings 

Her Majesty’s Government upon this 
important question. And here I may be 
permitted to mention to the House a cir- 
cumstance which occurred when we first 
acceded to power, and which will at once 
evince the feeling of the Government with 
respect to the constitution at present ex- 
isting in Spain. Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Madrid at that time was a noble Lord 
who had been promoted to that high office 
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by our predecessors in the Administration; 
and that noble Lord thought it his duty, 
under the circumstances of a change of 
Government, to offer to Her Majesty the 
resignation of his post; but, considering— 
as we did consider—the high character and 
abilities of that distinguished individual, his 
acquaintance with the Spanish character, 
and his sympathy with tle cause of consti- 
tutional government in Spain; believing, 
also, that he was one who, if any exigency 
occurred, might approach with friendly 
counsels the Government, or even the 
Throne of that country, we humbly ad- 
vised Her Majesty not to accept his resig- 
nation. The noble Lord, therefore, con- 
tinued in his post, and, so continuing in 
his post, has pursued the same pulicy he 
had hitherto pursued. That noble Lord, 
I am sure, from the instructions he has 
always received from us, will not violently 
or actively’ interfere or interpose in the 
Government of Spain—he will not take 
any steps which might justly excite jealousy 
on the part of the people of that country ; 
but I am also equally satisfied that the 
noble Lord will never look with an eye of 
unconcern upon any attempt, especially on 
the part of a foreign Power, to interfere 
with the domestic government of Spain, 
or to assail those free institutions which 
have been established mainly by English 
influence and by English arms, and which 
we believe haye, on the whole, greatly 
conduced to the welfare and progress of 
that country. I am quite sure also that 
that noble Lord, though he would on no 
account take a course which would be hos- 
tile to the feelings of the people of Spain, 
would never be slow in that friendly counsel 
which I think it would be his duty, under 
those circumstances, to offer to the Spanish 
Government. 

Sir, I do not undervalue the effects of 
the Quadruple Treaty. This I would ven- 
ture to say on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, that if there be persons— 
especially if there be any foreigners, as 
I am to infer from the address of the 
noble Lord this evening—who are attempt- 
ing to disturb that system of government 
which has now for some time existed in 
Spain, and has existed on the whole for the 
general benefit of that country—if there be 
persons of that kind and of that description 
who are exercising those influences, all I 
can say is, that we hope that those who 
are most interested in the Throne of Spain 
will remember the circumstances under 
which the present dynasty occupies that 
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throne; and that the question will naturally 
arise, and will generally be asked—if the 
system, the ancient system, which was 
subverted in Spain, is to be restored, why 
then should not the Spaniards recur to the 
dynasty which was also subverted, and why 
should they (whether it be in Spain or in 
Portugal) not be brought back to the 

sitions which they have forfeited, if the 
system with which they were identified is 
to be restored, and is to be pursued? I 
make this as a general observation in re- 
ference to the surmise of the noble Lord; 
but I must express my confidence, not- 
withstanding the noble Lord has dilated 
upon these rumours—and I cannot believe 
that one of the vast experience and great 
acuteness of the noble Lord would have 
touched upon the subject without some 
reasons sufficient for his own conviction— 
I must express my opinion that, notwith- 
standing these rumours, and notwithstand- 
ing the vain theories of a few individuals, 
the persons who exercise the greatest in- 
fluence in Spain are persons who are re- 
solved to uphold the constitutional system 
that at present prevails; and I believe the 
influence of their counsels and the exercise 
of their power to be such as gives me 
every hope that none of those painful con- 
sequences to which the noble Lord adverts 
as possible will happen in that country. 
Sir, if I take a general view of the sit 
ing of the constitutional system in Spain, 
although I am not myself prepared to 
eulogise in such unmeasured terms the con- 
stitutional systems praverest in Europe, as 
the noble Lord; still I must say this of the 
constitutional system prevalent in Spain, 
that it has been strictly a domestic system; 
that the constitution has been developed for 
the purposes and advantages of the sub- 
jects of her Spanish Majesty; and that there 
has never been any attempt at an offensive 
propagation from that country into other 
countries. I think the same observation 
may be made also with respect to Pied- 
mont—another instance to which the noble 
Lord adverted, as a country also subject 
to these myterious dangers and these pre- 
valent rumours. There is no doubt that 
in no modern instance has the Parlia- 
mentary system been more successful than 
in Sardinia; and there has also been that 
absence of propagation of their political 
system into other countries, which gene- 
rally is a symptom of the want of success 
of the constitutional system in the country 
itself. I do not know that I need say 
more on the present occasion. I am quite 
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sure the noble Lord would not have taken 
the step he has taken, especially in the 
present state of the public business, with- 
out feeling that he was justified in doing 
it. I trust the House will not be led into 
any discussion upon this subject. I trust 
the House will give Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment credit for wishing to on. the 
foreign affairs of this country in that spirit 
which will respect the rights of nations, and 
which, in respecting the rights of nations, 
will, they believe, best secure the blessings 
of general peace. I-do not know from 
whom these menaced dangers are to occur, 
whether these violent courses, these fatal 
consequences, upon constitutional Govern- 
ments are to arise from the jealousy of 
monarchs, or from the violence of multi- 
tudes ; but this I hope, that after the expe- 
rience of 1848, after the humiliating cata- 
strophes incurred both by monarchs and 
multitudes in that and succeeding years, 
I hope that they have learnt this lesson— 
that the present existing civilisation is 
opposed to all extreme opinions. In my 
opinion, both sovereigns and people, in 
every instance, have escaped considerable 
perils, great though may be the cost; but 
of this I feel convinced, that whether it 
arise from the highest or from the lowest 
quarter, whether it be from despotic mo- 
narchs or from Red Republicans, the spirit 
of disorder if it again arises in Europe, 
will not so speedily be allayed. 

Sir De LACY EVANS said, that, re- 
membering that the representatives of Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia had come to put 
down constitutional government in Spain, 
when he was in that country—remember- 
ing how they subsidised rebellion against 
the constitution—he felt that the most 
vigilant attention was required on the part 
of the Government of this country to main- 
tain and preserve intact the free constitu- 
tional system of government which had 
been fortunately successfully established 
in the Peninsula. 

House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next. 

MILITIA BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Postponed Clause 25 (So much of the 
said first-reeited Act as authorises Her 
Majesty to order and direct the Militia, or 
any part thereof, to be drawn out and em- 
bodied in cases of Rebellion and Insurrec- 
tion, shall be repealed). 

The CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the clause having been 
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objected to on the previous evening by the 
Baronet the Member for Bedford. (Sir 
H. Vernéy), and a prepondefating objec- 
tion appearing to exist among hon. Mem- 
bers with respect to the clause, Her Majes- 
ty’s Govertitnent did not intend to insist 
upon passing it; he would therefore move 
that it be struck out of the Bill. 

Mr. BRIGHT complained of what he 
might call—without offence—the shuffling 
conduct of the Government with respect 
to the clause. This clause formed, on 
the introduction of the Bill, a most im- 

rtant feature of the speech of the right 

on. the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department; but now, when it was 
found convenient to the Government, and 
when it had answered its purpose, this 
important clause was got id of It was 
his belief that the right hon. Gentleman 
had never had the slightest intention of 
tome the clause. If when the hon. 

ember for Bedford had moved the omis- 
sion of the clause, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had shown anything like the deter- 
mination which he had manifested with 
respect to the other parts of the Bill, he 
would easily have carried it. He trusted 
that the right hon. Home Secretary would 
not lend himself to this proceeding, for 
when he introduced the Bill he referred to 
this clausé as showing that the measure 
was not intended for the repression of 
public opinion, but entirely for the purpose 
of defence. This was one of the tricks of 
& Government which were not remarkable 
for their straightforwardness and for their 
character for aboveboard dealing, and its 
object was to secure support for an obnox- 
fous measure. He (Mr. Bright) had been in 
the House of Commons nine or ten years, 
ahd had seen three Cabinets on those 
benches; but whether he referred to the 
dignified Government of Sir Robert Peel, 
or to the general truthfulness of the noble 
Lord lately at the head of the Government, 
he was compelled to draw @ contrast very 
unfavourable to that of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He should be glad if the right hon. Home 
Secretary would tell them what now be- 
came of his argument fouunded upon this 
clause dighitist his (Mr. Bright’s) Amend. 
ment with regard to the oath} for it was 
very likely that but fof those arguments 
that Amendment might have been carried. 
He might remonstrate with the right hon. 
Gentleman and the great majority of the 
Committee; but they could take any ¢ourse 


they pleased. After the various occasions: 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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in the last two months, d which they 
had had explanations which been ex- 
plained again the night afterwards, with 
variations of opinion of every kind, hé put 
it to the Government whether theif cha: 
tacter was likely to be Py ee in an; 
degree in the estimation of the House 

the country if proceedings like this were 
to take place. After the wholé of thé en 
acting clauses had been passéd, except the 
28th, théey withdrew one of the most im- 
portant clauses of the Bill—the one on 
which they had endeavoured to persuade 
the House that the Bill was one for defen- 
sive operations only, and had no reference 
to the state of things in this country. If 
they withdrew this clause, the irresistible 
conclusion would be that these 80,000 men 
were in reality meant to repress any ititer- 
ruption of the public peace that might 
arise, should the Government be bold 
enough or reckless enough to ec out 
that policy which they had adopted when 
in hee ry 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 

QUER said, that the consolation of the 
Government under the attacks of the hon. 
Gentleman must be the conviction that 4 
belief in their truth was not shared by any 
considerable numbers. The very - 
ment which the hon. Gentleman had used 
against his (the Chaiicellor of the Exche 
uer’s) right hon. Friend the Secretary 6f 
State for the Home Department—that he 
had founded a recommendation of the pre- 
vious clauses on the clause now under dis: 
cussion—proved the sincerity of his right 
hon. Friend at the timé when he iaie 
that declaration. Of course, if hé had 
supposed that the clause would not remain 
in the Bill, he would not have founded any 
argument upon it; but his right hon. 
Friend had given up the clanse with relué- 
tance. Any one who could judge of the 
temper of the Committee must have seen 
borg on the subject of the a oi 
that clause, there was a very preponderati 
opinion. He hardly pra 8. se int 
stance in which the similarity of opiiton 
was tore general. He could not agree 
that this was an itportant elatisé. It 
might be impdéttant in the eyes of a Gelt+ 
tleman who sup] the Government had 
introduced it in order to guard themibelves 
from the consequences of sdme h, 

cal policy which he imagined they wert 
going to pursue. No doubt, if they had 
that profound prescience which the hon. 
Gentleman had, they might probably find, 
even in the clauses of & Militia Bill, some 
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support for the future policy of the Go- 
vernnént, But he really thought that 
that was a play of the austere fancy of 
the hon, Gentleman. This clause had 
been brought forward in a sincere spirit, 
arid thé Govérnment was prepared to sup- 
4 ee" : : bs 

port it. It was not in consequence of a 
single. objection from that side or ‘the 
other which led to the relinquishment of 
the clause. The hon. Gentleman bad not 
been'on that occasion so keen an observer 
of the temper of the Committee as he 
usually was, or he would have found that 
the objections were much tore numerous. 

Mr, BRIGHT: Not before the right 
hon. Gentleman offered to postpone the 
clause, but after. 

The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had not asked for an 
opportunity of postponing the elause till 
convinced that a large majority of the 
Committee were opposed to it. Under 
those circumstances he had taken the 
usual Course—of asking leave to pdstponé 
the clause, instead of moving, as it was 
open to him to do, that the B ve should 
be omitted. He had since taken the op- 
eh srg of ascertaining what was the 
ecling of the Committee upon that clause, 
and he was ¢onvinced that it was utterly 
vain to attempt to carry it. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
noble Lord lately at the head of the Go- 
vernment had once remarked of a distin- 
guished statesman, now iio more, that no 
one knew so Well how to dress up a state- 
ment for the House; and he coneeived that 
some pipe had been taken to dress up 
this Bill, so as to put it in a popular shape 
before the House. It appeared to have 
been supposed in the Cabinet, as they had 
an unpopular measure to pass through the 
House, that some Members of the Opposi- 
tion might be quieted if votes were given 
to the militia; and if it was understood 
that the militia would not be drawn out to 
put.down insurrection, it was an insult to 
thé House not to submit the measure, in a 
bold and iianly way, in the form in which 
it was intended to pass, The proposal 
for giving yotes to the militia, and not 

ng them out in cases of insurreetion, 
were the conceptions of Ministers them- 
selyés; and after hon, Members on his.(Mr. 
M. Gibson’s) side of the House had been 
induced to withdraw their opposition, in 
consequence of one of these proposals, 
they had a right to complain of its with- 
drawal. is eoursé sayoured a little of 
that peculiar practice whith was knoww by 
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the name of jockeyship, and was some? 
titties resorted to to carry thitiys indirevtly 
which it Was awkward 16 datry {i @ 
straightforward thannér. ‘This ebarse té- 
flected discredit on the Governtient. The 
Whole country had looked off the pee 
to give Votes to the militia a8 a very fodl- 
ish one; and the ¢clatise for not calling 
them out in cases of riot had been ham- 
tiered on the adine afivil. It alsd refleet- 
ed diséredit on the Government. As the 
militia was now to be called ont if eases 
of insurrection and rebellion, he wished to 
know what kind of insutrection they were 
to be used in? Was it a resort to arms, 
or an expression of opinion at a publi¢ 
meeting ¢ Under what cireutistances 
would the Government think themselves 
justified in bringing out these 80,000 
men? What was the species of populdt 
movement whith they would be called on 
to suppress ? Would Parliament necés- 
sarily be called together first? He should 
be glad to have these two questio#s an- 
swered by the right hon, Home Secretary 
—what he conceived to be & ps pe 
occasion for calling out and embodying 
these 80,000 men, in reference to the in- 
ternal affairs of the country; and whether 
it was part of the law that Parliament 
should first be called together, if not then 
sitting ? 

Mr. CLAY trusted that the clause 
would be retained. He believed that a 
febellion in this country was purely im- 
possible, The Governnient were ridt afraid 
of the people, and wanted no force to put 
them down; the olause was, consequently, 
of little importance. But as it had been 
introduced, it would be unwise to withdraw 
it,as it. would give colour to the aécusation 
against the Government—of being desirous 
to put down the popular demands. Expe- 
rience had stk that the police force and 
the regular Army were far better adapted 
to act in cases of insurrection. 

Mr, JACOB BELL said, he did not be- 
lieve that any trickery had been désigned 
in introducing or withdrawing the clause; 
still less did he suppose that its withdraw. 
would cause any great amount of dissatis- 
faction in the public mind. But the omis- 
Sion of the clause placed the Bill under an 
entirely new aspect. It had been intro 
daced as 4 precautionary measure. I 
was now generally admitted that there was 
no danger of an invasion; and the first 
effect of this precautionary measure had 
been to induce the French to add 80, 
to their Army. So that, while we 
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got 80,000 militia, who would not be em- 
bodied till next year, there were 80,000 ad- 
ditional regular troops in another country. 
While we paePaisi setting examples of 
this kind, we might expect such to be the 
result. It had been said that nothing was 
more likely to provoke invasion than dis- 
affection at home; and he thought nothing 
was more likely to create disaffection than 
setting a militia force over the people. 
After we had so recently demonstrated to 
foreigners the fact that order could be pre- 
served without armies, it was most unwise 
to follow the example of Continental king- 
doms, who only preserved order by means 
of armies. It was his conscientious con- 
viction that the Bill would have a very pre- 
judicial effect on the public mind in refer- 
ence to those who had so strongly advo- 
cated it; and if the opponents of the Bill 
had succeeded in throwing it out, they 
would have done the Government a ser- 
vice. 

Mr. MOWATT thought it desirable 
that the Government should state the rea- 
sons which had induced them to withdraw 
this clause. He had viewed the clause 
with great satisfaction—-first, as showing 
that the Ministry thought any outbreak as 
so far improbable that it needed not to be 
taken into account at all. Of all species 
of force to be employed against the people 
in case of insurrection, militia or volun- 
teers were the most objectionable. It was 
always better to employ regular troops, 
who had no connexion whatever with the 
locality. The withdrawal of the clause 
would damage the Bill and also the Go- 
vernment by showing that they had not 
that confidence they were supposed to 
have in the people of this country. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had a few minutes ago 
stated the reason of the Government for 
withdrawing the clause—that the intima- 
tion of the Committee’s opinion was so 
strong, and so impossible to be mistaken, 
that it was perfectly clear the Government 
could not succeed in maintaining it as part 
of the Bill. The clause being admittedly 
unimportant, and the Government seeing 
that there was a predominant feeling 
against it, it was unquestionably their 
duty to yield to that feeling, and, even 
against their inclinations, to withdraw the 
clause. As to the question of the right 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Gib- 
son) the Committee must first decide whe- 
ther the clause was to form part of the 


Mr, J. Belt 


{COMMONS} 
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Bill before any necessity arose to answer 
the question. The clause repealed part of 
the 42 Geo. III., which related to calling 
out the militia in cases of rebellion or in- 
surrection: if the clause were struck out, 
it would be quite unnecessary to give any 
definition at all; if it remained part of the 
Bill, the occasion could never arise when 
the militia could be called out for this ser- 
vice; therefore any definition of the term 
insurrection was wholly unnecessary. If 
the clause were struck out, they were re- 
ferred back to 42 Geo. III., where the 
term ‘‘ insurrection” had stood for many 
years; and no doubt the right hon. Gentle- 
man was able to define without difficulty 
the occasions on which the services of the 
militia might be required under the terms 
of that Act. At all events, the Govern- 
ment ought not to be called on to provide 
the right hon. Gentleman with a definition. 
As to the second question, whether it 
would be necessary to call Parliament to- 
gether, the 111th Section of the 42 Geo. 

II. provided that in all cases of invasion 
or imminent danger thereof, and in all 
cases of rebellion or insurrection, it should 
be lawful for His Majesty, the occasion 
being first communicated to Parliament, if 
Parliament were then sitting, or declared 
in Council, and notified by pleat 2, if 
Parliament were not sitting, to order and 
direct the Lords Lieutenants of counties 
to embody the militia. That would be an 
answer to the right hon. Gentleman. Sup- 
posing this clause struck out, that portion 
of the old Act would operate. 

Mr. J. EVANS said, the clause was an 
entirely exceptional one, not found in any 
other Militia Bill, but introduced here for 
the first time. It was for the Government 
to state why it had been so introduced. 
The clause had been regarded as a re- 
deeming feature in the Bill; the right hon. 
Home Secretary had founded his argu- 
ments on it; and now the leader of the 
House stepped before him, made an ad- 
mirable speech, and prevented the right 
hon. Gentleman from answering the ques- 
tion put to him. In the absence of any 
answer, the Committee would only put 
their own construction on the motives with 
which it had been introduced. A dissolu- 
tion was approaching. [Cries of ‘‘ Ques- 
tion!’’] He apprehended he was speak- 
ing to the question before the Committee. 
They were about to appeal to the country 
on the great question of free trade, and it 
was very likely the right hon. Home Seere- 
tary, in drawing up the Bill, might have 
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said this was a question affecting the peo- 
ple generally, and likely to raise a great 
commotion in the country, and hence he 
must take precautions lest it should be 
said he was resorting to undue influence. 
He had, therefore, introduced the clause 
with a view to render the Bill more palat- 
able to those likely to oppose it. He would 
not go so far as to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman intended from the first to with- 
draw the clause; he had seen nothing in 
the public conduct of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to warrant such a supposition. But 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer came forward and said there were so 
many murmurs of disapprobation against 
the clause, that the Government had been 
induced to withdraw it. Had it not been 
introduced at all, it might have been a 
matter of little consequence; as it was, it 
ought to be retained, having been mainly 
relied on by the Government in supporting 
the Bill. 

Mr. PACKE said, he did not think the 
motives of the Government in introducing 
or withdrawing the clause were of any 
consequence, It was in obedience to the 
majority of 200 of the preceding night 
that the Government had acted in with- 
drawing the clause. It was perfectly mon- 
strous to say that a regiment, raised for 
the defence of the Crown, should be pre- 
vented by Act of Parliament from acting 
in the case of rebellion or insurrection. 
He could not help asking also of what use 
was it to refer the Bill to a Committee, 
if the Government were not at liberty to 
amend it? 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that in comparing 
the 111th section of the 42 Geo. III. with 
the oath prescribed by the present Bill, 
there appeared to him to be an incon- 
sistency. By this Bill the militiaman was 
called upon to swear that he would serve 
in any part of the United Kingdom; but 
by the 111th Clause of the Act he had 
just mentioned, it was provided that the 
forces should be taken into any part of 
Great Britain: the distinction was obvi- 
ous between serving in the United King- 
dom and serving in Great Britain. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
the hon. Gentleman had overlooked a more 
recent Act, that of the 54 Geo. IIL, 
called the Interchange Act, by which the 
militia might be removed from one king- 
dom to the other. He would there find 
that the oath prescribed to the militiaman 
was the same as that which was inserted 
in the present Bill. 
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Mr. BRIGHT said, he had given a 
great deal of attention to the subject, 
and he was convinced that diffieulty would 


arise. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON said, he must 
complain that the right hon. Home Secre- 
tary had given no answer as to the reasons 
which had induced him to insert the clause 
at first. An hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Packe) said the motives of Government 
were of no consequence, so long as there 
was a majority of that House in favour of 
the omission of the clause. He contended 
that there was no such majority, until the 
Government announced the contemplated 
withdrawal of the clause. The withdrawal 
of this clause gave the Bill an entirely 
new aspect, because under it men would 
be called upon to serve for a totally differ- 
ent object than that which had been stated. 
The Government had obtained their ma- 
jorities on the supposition that the men 
who enrolled themselves in the militia 
would not be called out except to repel a 
foreign invasion, whereas now they would 
be liable to be called on to put down their 
own countrymen. [Cries of ‘ Divide!’’] 
As an hon. Gentleman did not wish to 
have the clause discussed, then he would 
move that the Chairman report progress. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, it must be admitted 
that, whatever might be the degree of 
importance attached to the clause itself, 
the fact of its having been introduced into 
the Bill by the Government, and then after- 
wards withdrawn by the Government, was 
of sufficient importance to make the clause 
deserving of the attention of the Com- 
mittee. He hoped that his hon. Friend 
would be allowed to go on with his argu- 
ment, although he was aware that this 
was an hour when hon. Gentlemen were 
called on to go elsewhere. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON would assure the 
Committee he did not wish to trespass 
upon their attention beyond what was ne- 
cessary for the expression of his honest 
opinion. The right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had with- 
drawn this clause with reluctance. The 
clause was one which must have occupied 
the attention of the Government, and could 
not have been adopted by them without 
the most deliberate consideration, and the 
most solid judgment of its propriety. Now, 
what he wanted to know was, first, what 
were the reasons which induced the Go- 
vernment to introduce the clause into the 
Bill; and, secondly, what were the reasons 
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Whieh had since induced them to withdraw 


it 

Mk. WALPOLE said, he would answer: 
both the questions which had been put by 
the hen. Gentleman, and that with perfect 
sincerity. First, the ¢lause was introduced 
into the Bill because the Government 
thought (and none more strongly than 
himself) that they ought not to raise by 
this Bill any other force than that of a 
defensive force—a foreé not to be used 
exeept to resist foreign attacks. That 
was the reason why the clause was intro- 
diced into the Bill. He could assure the 
Committee that until they had come to 
the clause last night, he, for one, had 
wished to retain it, because he thought 
there would be a great advantage in not 
calling out the militia for the purpose of 
suppressing any insurrection or rebellion 
that might take place ; but when the Com- 
mittee came to the clause, a strong oppo- 
sition was raised to it, not only by the 
Opposition side of the House, but by hon, 
Members on the Ministerial side, and com- 
munications were made to the Government 
from all quarters respecting it. He could 
assure the Committee that it was merely 
out of deference to what he believed to be 
the prédominant opinion of the Committee 
that he had given up, and he would say 
eemety given up, this clause of the 
Bi 


Sik HARRY VERNEY wished to say 
that when he suggested last night that the 
clause should be omitted, he was surprised 
it should have met with so much approba- 
tion on both sides of the House. His sole 
object originally was to call attention to 
what he conceived was an interference 
with the prerogative of the Crown. 

Mr. BRic T said, that, after the ex- 
lanation of the right hon, Gentleman, he 
elt bound entirely to withdraw the expres- 

sion of opinion he had given utterance 
to—namely, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not acted with sincerity in this 
matter. 

Question put, “ That this Clause stand 
part of the Bin” 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 61; 
Noes 151 : Majority 90. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Postponed Clause 28. 

Mr. WALPOLE moved the following 
Amendment:— . 


“ All the provisions of the said first-recited Act, 
and of any Act amending the same, not hereby 


repealed, shall, subject to the provisions of this 
Act, and so far as the samé are not inconsistent 
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Bin. oé 
herewith, extend and be appliouble to the militia’ 
to bé raised under this Act, and t6 all the 

posesthereof. Provided always, that no ) 
nor any meeting or canet pnprentiogt! fer or in 
relation toa ballot, shall be had dnd bodys 
first-recited Acts, and the Acts amen the 
same, save when Her Majesty shall order tien td 
be raised by ballot as hereinbefore prévided; and 
the militia to be raised under this Act sliall be in 
substitution for, and not-in addition. te, the mili- 
te dren d to be raised by the said first-révited 

ct.” 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, this 
clause rendered the men liable to all the 
provisions of the 42 Geo. III., and he 
wished to ask the Government whether 
they had reconsidered the hat of exemp- 
tions, or whether they were determined to 
adhere to the strange and anothaleus ex- 
emptions under that Aet? He could not 
understand, for instance, the definition of 
“4 poor man having no more than one 
child born in wedlock.” The hon. Mém- 
ber for North Lancashire (Mr. Heywood) 
had also a very reasonable Amendment, 
that if the Universitiés of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge were to be exempted, so ought also 
the Universities of London and Durham, 
which were not in existence when the Act 
42 Geo, III. passed. Why. he asked, 
exempt members of the Company of Wa- 
termen? Was it not bar as important 
to exempt engineers and stokers of steam 
vessels, who were certainly seafaring men 
when employed in managing marine steam 
engines ? Y captions that were suitable 
in the time of George III. were not. suit- 
able in the present day, and, in re-enact- 
ing Militia face some reference should be 
had to the alterations in the cireumstances 
of the times. Having taken the opinion 
of the Committee upon some of these ex- 
emptions, and having been overwhelmed 
by majorities, he had not confidence to 
propose anything, but he threw himself 
upon the merey of the Government, hoping 
they would reconsider their determination 
upon the question. He would like to hear 
from the hon. and learned Attorney Gen- 
eral whether a poor man meant a pauper, 
or at what income a@ man was considered 
poor, and therefore exempt. 

Mr. EWART thought the hon. and 
learned Gentleman ought to hb with 
the request which had been made by his 
tight hon. Friend (Mr. M. Gibson). He 
(Mr. Ewart) hoped some reason would be 

iven why Peers should be exempted, 

he noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) had 
stated the other evening thete was a rea- 
son why Peers should be exempted, an 
he trusted, therefore, thé noble Lord would 
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lay that reagon before the Committee. He 
also considered that Government had given 
hith a pledge on 4 former octasion that 
they would consider the claims of the stu- 
dents of the London University to exemp- 
tion from service. 

Sim HARRY VERNEY said, he did 
not see Why Peers should be exempted ; 
and as respected metibers of the Univer- 
sities, they were the last persons who 
ought to be exenipted. The students of 
the Getman Universities were the first 
patties required to come forward in defence 
of their country. The words in the Act 
42 Geo. III. defined & poor man to bé 
‘4 man not having more than two lawful 
children, atid property of the clear value 
of 502. sterling.” : 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, the education 
at the Gertnan Universities was a special 
éxemption from sérving in the Landwehr. 
The ordinary service was three years, and 
& University education served as an ex- 
emption for one year out of the three. He 
hoped the exemptions under this Bill would 
be extended to the Universities of London 
and Durham. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
definition of a poor man, read by the hon. 
Member (Sir ft Verney), applied to the 
Scotch militia. He wanted to know what 
was meant by & poor man under this Bill? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he did not think he was called upon to an- 
swer the right hon. Gentleman, as to what 
& poor man was. The Government had 
proposed to the House 4 Bill, the effect of 
which would be to make certain clauses of 
an existing Act operative with certain al- 
terations, aid amongst those clauses was 
one Which provided for certain exemptions. 
Upot the subject of exemptions, the Com- 
mittee had had a very considerable diseus- 
sion, atid the opitiion of the Committee 
had been tested with regard to one of those 
exeniptions. A division had been taken, 
and 4 large majority had affirmed the ex- 
etiption, Anh hon. Member had a 
to insert other exemptions, and the - 
mittee, by a large thajority, had expressed 
an opinion against that addition. The 
right hon. Secretary of State for the Home 
Departinent had declared his intention to 
adhere to those exemptiotis—whether with 
out alteration or addition, he (the Attorney 
General) did not understand—but undoubt- 
edly his right hon. Friend did not wish 
to strike out any of those exémptions 
which weré to be found in the Act. Under 
these ¢ircamstantes, the right hon. Mem- 
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ber for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) had 


asked what was the meaning Of & poot 
man? The right hon. Gen seem- 
ed to consider the députy lietiteiante 


would have sditie in - - 
ing whether a child Was Brat ih Wodlouk: 
He did not know whether thé fight hon. 
Gentleman wanted ah answer to that 
tion. [Mr. M. Grisoxt No, no!) Theti 
he turned to the definition of a man, 
a8 well a8 he Gould give it. OF course it 
was impossible to give a definition Which 
would apply to évery part of the country. 
** Poor” was a relative term, and titist 
taken in conhéxion with all the diteain: 
stances of the pérsoh whose staté was td 
be considered. What might bé sufficient 
means in one part of the ee might bé 
very insufficient means in an . A tian 
might be poor in one part of the Kingdom; 
and not poor in another, This question 
must be left in some degree at large, and 
must be left to the deputy lientétants té 
decide. He (the Attorney General) thought 
‘‘a mere unskilled labourer,” “a mati 
maintained by his daily labour,”’ might bé 
regarded as a poor man, and probably itt 
the judgment of the deputy lieutenant 
would be exempt. Heé was afraid he could 
not give a more satisfactory definition. Hé 
could not pretend to decide; it must be left 
in  considérable degree to the discretion 
of the deputy lieutenants. Thotgh he 
the Attorney General) was not & déptity 
lieutefiant, and the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. M. Gibson) was, he had a much higher 
opinion of their discretion, and was moré 
disposed to repose confidence in their dis- 
cretion, than the right hon. Gentleman, who 
kiiew them better than he did: He trusted 
with this explanation he might retite from 
the discussion. 

Mr. MOWATT said, he considered the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s definition 
very vague, and wished to give him &h op- 
portunity of correcting himself. If # tah 
engaged in gaining his livelihood by his 
daily labour—an unskilled daily labourér— 
were to be exempted, that would exelade 
the great mass of the poptilation, and make 
it a middle-class militia; the middle @lass 
—. = be subject to the operation of 

é Bill. ; 

The ATTORNHY GENERAL adiiit: 
ted he certainly did say a day labourer. A 
man earning his living by his daily !abour, 
and rere himself atid family by the 
Mo of path Pgs would ¢ within 

é@ exem , if t uty heutenants 
should think as he did. | ; 
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Mr. WALPOLE said, in reference to 
the proposal that had been made by the 
hon. Member for North Lancashire (Mr. 
Heywood), to exempt members of the 
Universities of London and Durham, he 
could not see why they should not exempt 
the modern Universities, except that it 
would be very unadvisable to increase the 
number of exemptions. He thought it 
would rather become a question whether 
they should not include the Universities 
already exempted. 

Sm De LACY EVANS said, the ques- 
tion had been asked why Peers were ex- 
empted. He believed Peers were exempted 
from paying their debts under certain cir- 
cumstances—so were commoners, and he 
did not think they ought to be. If the 
analogy were kept up, commoners ought 
also to be exempted from the operation of 
this Bill; but he thought it was a discredit 
to the peerage that that exemption should 
exist, because if the ballot came into ope- 
ration, it was not merely conscription, it 
was a tax; it led to substitutes; and if it 
were a tax, no exemption ought to be 
allowed to the higher classes, who could 
afford to pay it. Some Gentlemen had 
intimated an opinion that the cost of sub- 
stitutes formerly in time of war would be 
no criterion for the cost in time of peace. 
Perhaps they would be surprised to hear 
that the annual tax upon France under 
the operation of substitutes was estimated, 
on good authority, to be no less than 
42,000,000 francs. The French were ac- 
customed to it, and submitted to it; but 
that was not so in England. The right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
he presented that Budget which had re- 
dounded so much to his credit, particularly 
commented upon large exemptions of any 
kind, and he said they were confiscations. 
If the principle of large exemptions were 
applied to the higher classes, great incon- 
venience would result, and perhaps there 
would be no harm if the Government were 
to state their intention of reconsidering the 
subject, for he thought it incumbent on the 
Government to have as few exemptions as 
possible. 

Sm JOHN TYRELL said the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had defined very 
clearly the poor man, and he (Sir J. Tyrell) 
thought there was no great difficulty in de- 
fining the rich man, when he mentioned 
those gentlemen who, upon a certain occa- 
sion at Manchester put down their names 
as subscribing 1,000/. a minute when it 


suited their purpose. The hon. and gal- 
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lant Member (Sir De L. Evans) had had 
some experience of regular militiamen in 
Spain, and afterwards at Waterloo, and 
had had great experience of volunteers, 
near the site of the building in which they 
were assembled, when he distinguished 
himself by putting himself at the head of 
a not very regular force. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had brought forward an 
annual Motion for exempting persons from 
corporal punishment, and went so far as to 
suggest as a substitute the tieing something 
to their left legs; but when those volunteers 
had been assembled, he seemed inclined to 
alter either his opinion or his practice. 

Sm De LACY EVANS said, he did not 
know whether to take the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman as an attack or a compli- 
ment. He was not aware that this clause 
had anything to do with corporal punish- 
ment, and therefore he would not delay the 
progress of the Bill by discussing that 
question on the present occasion. With 
regard to the militia, he was not conscious 
of having said anything in disparagement 
of that body, with which he presumed, 
from the tone of his observations, the hon. 
Member was connected. 

Clause agreed to. 

Mr. WALPOLE proposed an additional 
clause, prescribing that the qualifications 
of officers in the militia might be derived 
from personal as well as from real estate. 

Cotone, SIBTHORP said, he had not 
been aware that there was any intention 
of bringing up this clause, and he feared 
that it was intended to supersede the 
clauses of which he had given notice—to 
which, he understood, his right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary had promised to give 
his favourable consideration on the bring- 
ing up.of the Report. The clauses which 
he (Col. Sibthorp) had intended to propose, 
rendered it essential that the qualification 
of officers should be the same as that re- 
quired by the 42 Geo. III., c. 90; whereas, 
by the Bill as it stood, no qualification at 

was required for captains and officers 
under that rank. Tenants would go out 
in face of any danger with their landlords; 
and even shopkeepers and residents in 
country towns would much rather serve 
under men they had known all their lives 
than under any one foisted upon them who 
had no such associations. He trusted that 
his right hon. Friend would give the Com- 
mittee some assurance on this point. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the clause 
now proposed by the Government, substi- 
tuted—not necessarily, however, but only 
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in such cases as Lords Lieutenants might 
mal equivalent income arising out 
of personal estate to that required by the 
42 Geo. III. The objection of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Lincoln was one 
which he knew was entertained strongly 
by many; and the best mode of obviatin 

it would be by proposing, when the Bi 

was reported, that in the third clause the 
word ‘* captain” should be substituted for 
‘*major.”” - That would require captains 
to have the qualification insisted on by the 
hon, and gallant Colonel, and he should be 
most happy to give the propriety of that 


alteration his best consideration on the 


bringing up of the Report. 

Clause agreed to. 

Mr. LAW HODGES said, that as the 
Committee had affirmed the principle of 
the ballot, he was anxious that they should 
consider a clause which he had placed on 
the Votes for some days past. The object 
of it was to transfer deserters from the 
militia to regiments of the line, instead of 
subjecting them to corporal punishment. 
This, he thought, would in a great mea- 
sure check desertion, and facilitate enlist- 
ment in the line. 

Mr. BERESFORD said, he did not think 
the remedy proposed by the hon. Gentle- 
man was the best to meet the evil of which 
he complained. It would be very natural 
for a soldier to feel annoyed if a man were 
declared unfit for the militia, that he should 
be nevertheless considered fit for the Army. 
The proposition of the hon. Member, if 
adopted, would amount to this: it would 
be held as a slur cast upon the whole 
Army, which he was sure no hon. Gentle- 
man would wish to do. In regard to the 
punishment itself—if a man were found 
guilty of an offence by a Court-martial, and 
that the punishment was to be sent abroad 
for a given time, great expense would be 
entailed upon the public, and much trouble 
given to all parties, to no beneficial pur- 
pose. They had military prisons, for the 
punishment of soldiers, when found guilty 
of an offence by Court-martial. He thought 
that such a mode of punishing offenders in 
the militia was much better than sending 
them to the regular force, particularly as 
no condemned regiments existed now. He 
was of opinion that such a system as was 
recommended by the hon. Gentleman would 
be a very bad one to introduce. 

Mr. LAW HODGES ‘said, he would not 
press his Motion against the wishes of the 
Committee. 

Clause withdrawn, 
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Preamble agreed to; House resumed; 
Bill reported as amended. 


NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sin J. PAKINGTON moved the Se 
cond Reading of this Bill. 

Motion made, and Question pro . 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Sir WILLIAM MOLESWORTH said, 
he was much disappointed with the contents 
of this Bill. After reading it carefully 
through, and attentively studying its de- 
tails, the favourable impressions which he 
had conceivod with regard to it from the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet the Co- 
lonial Secretary had almost entirely van- 
ished, and to the objections which he made 
on its introduction he had now many others 
to add. He had not only to object to an 
Upper House composed of Members nomi- 
nated for life, and to the superintendents 
being nominated by the Governor, and not 
elective, but he found that the provincial 
councils were not municipalities, but posi- 
tive Legislatures, and that there were to be 
municipalities in addition to the provincial 
councils. He found also that one of the 
most obnoxious powers of the Colonial 
Office, which the right hon. Baronet stated 
that it was his intention to abandon, had 
been substantially retained, and he found 
that the most important provisions of the 
Bill, namely, that for the surrender of the 
waste lands, was clogged with a condition 
which would greatly diminish its value in the 
eyes of the Colonists. In reading through 
this Bill, the first thing that struck him was 
the immense quantity of government which 
was to be imposed upon the scanty popula- 
tion of New Zealand, which amounted, at 
the highest estimate, to about 26,000 Eu- 
ropeans, and about 100,000 natives. It 
appeared from this Bill that, first, New 
Zealand was to be divided into two parts, 
an English part, and a native part. Within 
the English pale, English laws were to be 
enforced; without the pale, in the native 
part, native laws and customs were to be 
maintained by the Governor-in-Chief of New 
Zealand, notwithstanding the repugnancy of 
any such native laws to the laws of England, 
or of New Zealand, provided they were not 
repugnant to the laws of humanity. The 
part of New Zealand within the English 
pale was to be divided into six provinces. 
These would be, in fact, miniature Colo- 
nies; the two largest of them would have an — 
English population of about 7,000 persons — 
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each; the two smallest an Eoglish popula- 
tion of about 1,500 each, or about half the 
population of the smallest of our rotten bo- 
roughs, Each of these petty Colonies was, 
however, to have almost all the legal inci- 
dents of a regular Colony, Each of them 
was to have a separate and independent 
Legislature. Each Legislature was to eon- 
sist of a Lieutentant Governor (called a 
Superintendent), and of a Legislative Coun- 
cil, Each of the six proyineigl Legisla- 
tures was to haye all the ordinary powers 
of @ Colonial Legislature, of making laws 
on all subjects, with the ex¢eption of a few 
that were specified. Hach of these six 
Lieutenant Governors was likewise to have 
all the ordinary functions of a Colonial Ge- 
vernor, except that each of them was to be 
subordinate in the first instance, not to the 
Colonial Office, but to the Governor-in- 
Chief of New Zealand. For instance, each 
of these Lieutenant Governors would be 
bound to conform to his instructions from 
the Governor-in-Chief. Each of them was 
to haye the power of giving or withholding 
his assent to a Bill of the Provincial Coun- 
cil. He was also to have the power to re- 
serve a Bill for the assent of the Goyernor 
General, and if that assent were not given 
within two years the Bill would die a natu- 
val death. Again, if a Bill were assented 
to by the Lieutenant Governor, though it 
became law, still at any time within two 
years after it had been received by the Go- 
vernor General he might repeal it by pro- 
clamation. By this proviso the Colonial 
Office substantially reserved to itself all its 
vexatious powers of repealing Colonial Acts, 
or of not assenting to reserved Bills; for 
within the two years there would be ample 
time for the Colonial Office to issue instruc- 
tions to the Goyernor-in-Chief to repeal any 
provingial Act, or not to assent to a re- 
served proyineial Bill, and to those instruc- 
tions the Governor-in-Chief would have to 
conform, Therefore, many hon, Members, 
including himself (Sir W. Molesworth), had 
fallen into error when they cheered the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet, that 
he differed from Earl Grey with regard to 
provincial Acts, and had determined, in 
erder to prevent delay, to delegate to the 
Governor General the power of giving Her 
Majesty's final assent to those Acts. The 
right ay Baronet had substantially re- 
tained to the Colonial Office all the powers 
which Earl Grey had proposed to retain. 
They were, however, very bad and vexatious 
powers, and when the Bill was in Commit- 
tee he would propose Amendments by which 
Sir W. Molesworth 
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they could easily be gotrid of. In additi 
to the six fa A, Logi tures, for ™” 
six petty Colonies, with their my popula. 
tion of about 26,000 Europeang, there wag 
to be a General Assembly, to consist of 9 
Governor-in-Chief, a Legislative Coyngil 
nominated for life, and a House of Assem- 
bly. This General Assembly was to have, 
first, the exclusive power of legislating on 
all the subjects upon which the Provincial 
Legislature was prohibited to legislate ; 
secondly, it was to have a power concurrent 
with that of the Provincial Legislatures, of 
making laws upon all the subjects upon 
which the Provincial Legislatures were to 
be permitted to legislate; thirdly, it wag to 
have a power to repeal provincial Acts; 
and, finally, all Acts of the Provingial Le- 
islature which conflicted with those of the 
eneral Assembly would be null and yoid, 
Therefore the General Assembly of New 
Zealand would hold towards the six pro- 
vinces of New Zealand precisely the same 
position as the Imperial Parliament held 
towards the various Colonies of the British 
empire; and the Governor-in-Chief of New 
Zealand would hold towards the six Lieu- 
tenant Governors, or Superintendents, pre- 
cisely the same position as the Queen, or 
rather Her Majesty’s Ministers, held to- 
ward ordinary Governors, On the other 
hand, the Governor-in-Chief, like an ordi- 
nary Colonial Governor, would be under the 
control of the Colonial Secretary. The 
Governor-in-Chief would be bound to con- 
form to his instructions, He was to have 
the power of giving or withholding his as- 
sent to any Bill passed by the Legislative 
Council and the House of Representatives. 
He was also to have the power of reserving 
any such Bill for the signification of the 
pleasure of the Colonial Office; but if within 
two years that assent were not given by 
the Colonial Office, the Bill would die a na- 
tural death. And again, if a Bill 
by the Legislative Council and House of 
Assembly were assented to, though it be- 
came law, was acted upon, and was insert- 
ed in the Statutes of New Zealand, yet 
within two years after it had been received 
by the Secretary of State, he might repeal 
it by Order in Council, It was evident, 
therefore, that by this constitution the Gen- 
eral Assembly of New Zealand would have, 
in reference to the six Provincial Legisla- 
tures, all the legal incidents of an Imperial 
Parliament; and, in reference to the Im- 
pce Parliament, it would haye all the 
egal incidents of an ordinal Colonial Par- 
liament : therefore the constitution which 
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w iven to New Zealand 
she ‘be ai inipetien to eperta 
buts nest of Colonies within a big ¢ Tt 

wonld be a reduplication of our _o 

stem of Colonial government : all the d 

ects and vices of that system would be 
doubled, There would be two Sloan 
Offices ; the old one in Downing-street, anc 
her daughter at the Antipodes; and in all 
probability the daughter would be worse 
then the mother. Surely this would be 
a most compligated machine for the go- 
ent of 26,000 Europeans and about 
100,000 sayages—a most Brobdignagian 
Government for 9 series of Lilliputian 
States, If this Bill passed in its present 
shape, there would be in New Zealand seven 
Governors or Superintendents, There would 
be nine Legislatures, one General Assem- 
bly. the Governor alone, with respect to na- 
tive laws and customs, beyond the pale, 
and the Imperial Parliament. Therefore 
there would be nine distinct and frequently 
conflicting eodes of laws, namely, six inde- 
pendent provincial codes, one general New 
Zealand code, one native code of laws and 
customs, and the Acts of the Imperial Par- 
liament of Great Britain, With these nine 
codes it would be difficult, or almost impossi- 
ble, to know what was or what was not law 
in New Zealand. For instance, consider an 
Act of Parliament of New Plymouth, which 
had about 1,400 English inhabitants. That 
Parliament would have the power of legis- 
lating upon an indefinite number of gub- 
jects; in fact, upon all subjects except a 
few enumerated ones. It might make laws 
worthy of Solon, or Lycurgus, or Bentham; 
it might fill its Statute-books with those 
laws, Yet, alas! they might be all use- 
legs, and of no effect; for every Act of the 
Parliament of New Plymouth might, with- 
out its gonsent even, be repealed in three 
ways by three independent and distinct 
authorities; and also without being posi- 
tively repealed, those laws might be null 
and yoid.in three ways, First, an Act 
of the Parliament of New Plymouth might 
be repealed within two years, at the will 
of the Goyernor-in-Chief of New Zealand ; 
secondly, within the same period it might 
be repealed by instructions from the Co- 
lonial Office; thirdly, it might at any pe. 
riod be repealed by the General Assem- 
bly; and that repeal might again be re- 
peeled within two years by this Colonial 
fice. Therefore, before a Judge could be 
certain whether any one Act in the Statute- 
book of New Plymouth was law, first he 





must hunt through the Government G4, | 
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pealed, then he must hunt through the gen- 
eral code of New Zealand to find whether it 


had been repealed by a Statute of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; and if he found that it had 
been so repealed, then he must hunt again 
cbrongh the Government Gazette to ascer- 
tain whether that repeal had not been re- 
pealed by an Order in Council. Again, an 
Act of a Provincial Legislature might be 
null and void in three ways, without being 
positively repealed : first, as being repug- 
nant to the laws England; secondly, as 
being peppenent to the laws of New hea. 
land; thirdly, in consequence of its touch- 
ing any one of those subjects upon which 
the Provincial Legislatures are prohibited 
to legislate. Now, surely this would be 
confusion worse confounded; the maximisa- 
tion of legal incertitude, And for what 
purpose? He must observe that it was a 
characteristic feature of this Bill that when- 
ever one found in it any clause which seem- 
ed to have a liberal provision in it, he would 
always find some other clause which destroy- 
ed that provision, and frequently a third 
clause which destroyed the destroyer, for this 
Bill was a system of check upon cheek, and 
the result was unbounded confusion. To ad- 
minister this cumbrous mass of legal absur- 
dity, these nine conflicting codes of New 
Zealand, there were to be two unfortunate 
Judges, with salaries of 1,0000. and 8007. 
@ year te en’ Now, if the reason 
assigned for dividing New Zealand into 
distinct provinces with independent Legis- 
latures were valid, namely, that those pro- 
vinces were s0 entirely separate and dis- 
tinct, then it appeared to him that there 
ought to be at least one Judge in each pro- 
vince, for a code of laws without a Jud 
to administer them, seemed to him to 
the height of absurdity. But if it were 
said that the Judges could go abont from 
province to province with sufficient facilit 
to administer the law, then he thought 
there could be little doubt that the law- 
makers could meet in any one province 
with sufficient facility to make laws. The 
right hon, Baronet the Colonial Secretary 
had stated the other night that in order 
to give to each of the superintendents 
of the six provinces a salary of 5002, a 
year, without augmenting the Civil List, 
he should diminish the number of Judges. 
This was an ill-advised change, He (sit 
W. Molesworth) objected most strongly to 
the superintendents being nominated by 
the Governor or the Colonial Office, and 
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pees on the Civil-List of New Zealand. 
hey ought to be elected. This was the 
opinion of the present Governor of New 

ealand; in his despatch of the 30th of 
August last he most earnestly recommend- 
ed that the principle should be adopted 
that each province should elect its own 
superintendent. He stated that he wished 
to have each province treated as a large 
municipality, which had the power of elect- 
ing its own mayor and corporate officers, 
and of determining the rate of remunera- 
tion of its officers. This was precisely his 
(Sir W. Molesworth’s) view of what ought 
to be the form of government of the pro- 
vinces of New Zealand. They should not 
be little colonies, but municipalities; they 
skould not have the power of making laws 
upon an indefinite number of subjects, but 
should have the power of making by-laws 
on certain definite subjects; and, in his 
opinion, the municipalities should be crea- 
ted, and their powers should be defined, 
not by the Imperial Parliament of Great 
Britain, but by the General Assembly of 
New Zealand. He would return, however, 
to that subject presently, when he con- 
sidered what ought to be the form of go- 
vernment for New Zealand. Before he 
did so, he must ask the House to consider 
what were to be the powers of the superin- 
tendents. They were to be subordinate to 
the Governor-in-Chief, but they were only 
to be removed by the Colonial Office. He 
presumed they were to have all the ordinary 
power of a Colonial Governor, executive as 
well as legislative: though, strange to say, 
in this Bill no reference was made to the 
executive powers of the superintendents, 
and no executive powers, but only legis- 
lative ones, were conferred upon them. 
He presumed, however, they were to have 
executive powers, and to be, in fact, petty 
Colonial Governors. Now, the powers of 
a Colonial Governor were immense; nothing 
could be done without his consent; all pa- 
tronage was vested in him; no job could 
be perpetrated without his tacit sanction. 
He had usually the ear of the Colonial Office; 
he was the trusted servant of that Office; 
to attack him was to attack the judgment 
of the master who appointed him, and was 
held to be a sort of rebellion against that 
Office; therefore, complaints against him 
were little attended to, unless urged by 
influential persons; and an insignificant 
Colony at the Antipodes could rarely secure 
the assistance of such persons. In such a 
Colony the Governor was a petty despot, 
and the smaller the Colony necessarily the 


Sir W. Molesworth 
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greater the despot; he was generally sur- 
rounded by a petty court of sycophants, 
jobbers, and toadies; upon them was 
apt to confer all his favours; they, in re- 
turn, were always ready to come forward 
to do any dirty work for him, and to sign 
any address to anybody declaring the Go- 
vernor in question to be the paragon of all 
Governors. A Colonial Governor must be 
a strong-minded man who did not get his 
head turned by the adulation to which he 
was constantly exposed. Therefore, when 
he considered the class of men who would 
have to be nominated to the office of super- 
intendents of these insignificant settle- 
ments (especially since the opening of the 
gold fields of Australia), he felt convinced 
that, generally speaking, they would be 
jacks in office of the most odious deserip- 
tion, unless constantly kept in control by 
being frequently subjected to popular elec- 
tion. When this Bill was introduced, he 
objected not only to the nomination of the 
superintendents of provinces, but to the 
nomination of the members of the Legisla- 
tive Council. The right hon. Baronet the 
Colonial Secretary had stated that Earl 
Grey had decided that the Legislative 
Council should be elective, and that he 
had ventured to differ from the decision of 
Earl Grey. He (Sir W. Molesworth) 
questioned the wisdom of the right hon. 
Baronet’s having done so. He should 
reserve his observations upon this subject 
till the question was raised in Committee, 
and would only now remark that system 
of nomination would, in all probability, 
work worse in New Zealand than in any 
other colony, because nomination had been 
rendered odious in New Zealand; a strong 
feeling had been excited against it. In 
some of the settlements, for instance in 
Otago, the inhabitants had assembled in 
public meeting, and had passed by large 
majorities Resolutions requesting some of 
their most respectable citizens not to accept 
the office of nominated Member of the Le- 
gislative Council. This feeling being once 
excited against nomination, was not likely 
to subside. The most influential and re- 
spectable persons in New Zealand would 
probably refuse to be nominated to the 
Upper Chamber, for if they wished to 
possess political power and influence, they 
would prefer a seat in the Lower Cham- 
ber ; and all experience in the Austra- 
lian Colonies proved that the most influen- 
tial persons lost their influence immediately 
on becoming nominees. When the right 
hon, Colonial Secretary stated the contents 
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of his Bill, he (Sir W. Molesworth) had 
been delighted to hear that the waste lands 
were to be granted to the General Assem- 
bly of New Zealand. On reading through 
this Bill, he was, therefore, excessively 
disappointed at finding that this grant was 
to be clogged with the condition which 
would render it nearly valueless to the set- 
tlers in New Zealand. The condition was, 
that in respect of all sales of waste land 
the sum of 5s. for each acre should be paid 
to the New Zealand Company, until the 
sum of 268,000/., with interest at the rate 
yearly of 34 per cent, should be paid. If 
the clause containing this condition were 
to pass, a great injustice would be done to 
the settlers in New Zealand, and the New 
Zealand Company would acquire a valuable 
property to which he did not consider them 
to be entitled. He entreated the House 
to protect this unfortunate Colony against 
a too influential company. He must beg 
leave to say a few words about that com- 
pany, which threatened to be so great an in- 
eubus upon New Zealand. It was formed 
about the year 1839, for two objects : the 
one was to put in practice certain views 
with regard to colonisation; the other was 
tomake money. Some of those views proved 
correct, others erroneous; the pecuniary 
speculations utterly failed, partly in conse- 
quence of obstacles thrown in its way by 
the Colonial Office, in defiance of whom it 
had been undertaken, but it had chiefly 
failed in consequence of great mismanage- 
ment. The directors repeatedly attempted 
to obtain public money to prop up their 
failing speculation, and, unfortunately, they 
had been too frequently successful. In 
1846 they got an Act of Parliament, by 
which they obtained a loan from the Con- 
solidated Fund of 100,000/. for seven 
years at 3 per cent. This money was to 
be applied chiefly to purposes of alleged 
public utility, and no portion of it was to 
be applied to the payment of the deben- 
tures of the company. . A short time after- 
wards, in the same Session, the company 
obtained another Act, by which they were 
empowered to apply a large portion of 
their loan to the payment of their deben- 
tures. The next year, in 1847, the com- 
pany obtained a third Act, by which they 
were relieved from the payment of interest 
on their first loan, and obtained a sec- 
ond loan from the Consolidated Fund of 
136,0007. without interest. The same 
Act also provided, that if the company 
gave notice of being ready to surrender its 
charter within a certain period of time, 
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their lands should revert to the Crown, 
their debt of 236,000/. should be remitted, 
and— 

“ There should be charged upon and paid to 
the New Zealand Company out of the funds of all 
future sales of Crown lands in New Zealand, after 
deducting the outlays for surveys, and the 
tion of such proceeds which is appropri to the 
purposes of emigration, the sum of 268,0001.” &c. 


The company gave notice on the 5th of 
July, 1850, and thus became the third 
mortgagee on the lands of New Zealand; 
the first charge being for surveys, the second 
charge being for purposes of emigration, and 
the third charge being for the extinguish- 
ment of the debt of the company. Then. 
the important question arose, what propor- 
tion of the oe of the land sales was 
to be regarded as appropriated to the pur- 
poses of emigration? The question was 
submitted to the law officers of the Crown. 
They reported that they were of opinion 
that ‘‘ the Crown had the power from time 
to time to fix and alter that proportion by 
instructions previously to the extinguish- 
ment of the debt of the company.” It fol- 
lowed, therefore, that the Crown had the 
power to employ the whole proceeds of the 
land sales in surveys and emigration, with- 
out reserving any portion of those pro- 
ceeds for the extinguishment of the debt 
of the company. And the company was 
only entitled to demand that those pro- 
ceeds should be strictly applied to surveys 
and emigration, and to no other purposes 
except to the extinguishment of their debt. 
Now, it was scarcely to be believed, that 
the Bill now before the House, in its 74th 
Clause, represented the New Zealand Com- 
pany to have the first charge on the Crown 
lands of New Zealand, and it proposed to 
enact that they should have a first charge 
on those lands to the amount of 5s. an 
acre; for the preamble of this clause omit- 
ted all mention of surveys and emigration. 

It referred to the Act of 1847, and recited 
that a ‘‘ sum of 268,0001. was charged 
upon and payable to the New Zealand Com- 
pany, out of the proceeds of the sales of 
new Crown lands;’’ and there it stopped, 

in the middle of a sentence, and omitted 
the important words in the Act of 1847, 

‘after deducting the outlay for surveys, 

and the proportion to be appropriated to 
purposes of emigration.” The omission of 
these important words was most remark- 
able. It would tend to mislead any hon. 

Gentleman who did not refer to the Act of 
1847, and to induce him to think that the 





company were well entitled to the money 
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which it was proposed to t them. He 
(Sir W. Molesworth) would not at present 
mention any other objections which he en- 
tertained to this Bill. He would reserve 
them for the Committee, and should pro- 
ceed to consider what ought to be the 
form of government in New Zealand. He 
thought, in giving a constitution to a Co- 
lony the wishes of the colonists should be 
taken into consideration, though not ab- 
solutely deferred to, especially when a 
Colony had not had any experience in 
self-government. Now, what were the 
wishes of the inhabitants of New Zea- 
land? They had to a certain extent ex- 
pressed their opinion. The House would 
remember that in the year 1850 new con- 
stitutions were given to the Australian 
colonies. During the debates which then 
arose, the theory of colonial constitutions 
was discussed at length, important altera- 
tions were proposed to be made in the 
measure of the Government, and he had 
presumed to lay before the House a sketch 
of what they thought ought to be the con- 
stitution of the Australian colonies and of 
New Zealand. Those debates had reached 
New Zealand, and shad raised an expecta- 
tion among the settlers that their time to 
have a constitution would soon come. In 
the three chief settlements of New Zea- 
land, the question what ought to be the 
form of their future constitution had been 
much discussed towards the close of the 
year 1850, and petitions and memorials 
expressing the wishes of the colonists were 


to be found in the papers which had been | 


nted to Parliament. First, about 
October, 1850, a petition was got up at 
Auckland, It was very numerously signed, 
considering the number of the population 
of the settlement, which, however, was 
the largest in New Zealand. The petition- 
ers stated that the constitution which had 
been submitted to the House ‘“‘ would not 
only be applicable to their necessities, but 
would prove the most grateful concession 
to a free and loyal people.’ The petition- 
ers, however, stated that, in their opinion, 
New Zealand should be divided into two 
separate and quite distinct colonies. If 
New Zealand were to be divided at all, 
this was the division which he should pro- 
se. But he agreed with the settlers of 
ellington and Nelson, that New Zealand 
should form only one colony. On the 15th 
of October, 1850, a public meeting was 
held at Wellington. It was a very large 
one in proportion to the population of the 
settlement, which was the second in mag- 
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nitude in New Zealand. A committee was 
appointed to report on the form of consti- 
tution which it was desirable to suggest te 
the Home Government for adoption in 
New Zealand; the committee re to 
another publie meeting, held on the 29th 
of January, 1851; the report was then 
 emymee it was fully discussed at a very 
arge meeting held on the 3rd of February, 
1851, and finally, the amended report was 
carried by acclamation, and sent to Earl 
Grey in the shape in which it was now to 
be found in a blue book which was deliy- 
ered last autumn. It was a document 
much too long and far too complimentary 
to himself (Sir W. Molesworth) for him to 
read it. It adopted all the positions of his 
plan, condemned the ecumbrous and costly 
system of provincial government which 
then existed in New Zealand, as being 
framed for no other purpose than the in- 
crease of patronage and the extension of 
the influence of the Exeeutive. This con- 
demnation, it is evident, would apply still 
more forcibly to the plan of provinei 

government proposed in this Bill, The 
report from Wellington proposed ‘‘ that 
New Zealand should constitute one colony 
and have only one Legislature;’’ it stated 
that ‘‘ probably it would be found neces- 
sary to superadd the machinery of munici- 
pal government;’’ but it added, that ‘‘such 
@ question was a purely local one, which 
should be disposed of by the local Legisla- © 
ture.’’ This was precisely his notion of 
what ought to be the constitution of New 
Zealand, namely, one colony and one Le- 
gislature, with the power to give to each 
province municipal government, and to 
vest in each municipality powers of making 
by-laws on definite subjects. He would 
next state the opinion of the settlement of 
Nelson on the subject of the form of con- 
stitution for New Zealand. Nelson, in 
1850, was the third in size of the settle- 
ments in New Zealand, and he thought 
that, on the whole, it was the soundest 
and the healthiest. No public money had 
been spent on it. At first it had great 
difficulties to contend with; it had over- 
come those difficulties, and it had more 
tilled land than either of the two larger 
settlements, one of which had twice the 
population of Nelson. On the 27th of 
December, 1850, the largest public meet- 
ing ever heid at Nelson assembled for the 
purpose of considering what ought to be 
the future form of government for New 
Zealand. Similar meetings had been held 
in the rural districts, at which almost every 
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man in the district had attended. The 
principles agreed to at those meetings 
were embodied in a string of resolutions, 
and a committee was appointed to draw up 
a memorial to Earl Grey, which was to be 
found at page’113 of the blue book to 
which he had already referred. The me- 
morial proposed a constitution essentially 
the same as that which he (Sir W. Moles- 
worth) had proposed. It recommended 
that New Zealand should form one colony, 
with one Legislature. It condemned the 
system of provincial councils which then 
existed, as being 

“Calculated utterly to destroy that unity of 
action accompanied by economy which could alone 
confer an uniform national character upon the 
different portions of the colony which it should be 
the desire of all to establish.” 


It was evident that this condemnation ap- 
plied still more forcibly to the plan of pro- 
vincial councils proposed by this Bill. 
The memorial also stated that— 


“ One centrally-situated Executive, with the aid 
of steam vessels to keep up a rapid and regular 
communication between the settlements, would be 
infinitely more direct and efficient in its action, 
and far less costly in its maintenance, than any 
number of provincial councils could hope to be ; 
while, to meet the wants of each separate dis- 
trict, municipalities, with extensive powers of 
legislation on questions merely relating to such 
districts, would amply suffice for all their local 
wants,” 


The views of the settlers at Nelson had 
received the sanction of the Lieutenant 
Governor of New Zealand. On the 18th 
of June last the Lieutenant Governor de- 
livered a speech in the Legislative Coun- 
cil of New Zealand against the system of 
provincial councils, the system contained 
in this Bill, for which speech the Gover- 
nor had rated him soundly in a despatch 
to Earl Grey, after the fashion which Co- 
lonial Governors generally used to the Co- 
lonial Office subordinates who presumed to 
disagree with them. The speech of the 
Lieutenant Governor of the southern pro- 
vince was to be found at page 42 of the 
papers lately presented to Parliament, The 
substance of what the Lieutenant Governor 
stated was that— 

“ The colonists of the southern province would 
rather have one general Legislature for the whole 
of New Zealand ; that they were rather anxious 
for municipal institutions than for the erection of 
subordinate Legislatures.” 


The Lieutenant Governor quoted, with cor- 
dial coneurrence, an address from Nelson 


to the Governor of New Zealand, to the 
effect— 
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“ That provincial councils would be eumbrous, 
expensive, and ostentatious; for, unless the pro- 
vinces of New were multiplied to an 
amount which would entail upon the ont? 
ruinous Government expenditure, it would be im- 

ble to divide it in such a manner, as not to 
lude within the same limits districts of dissi- 
milar interest,” 
The settlers at Nelson seemed to have an- 
ticipated a Bill like this, and had, there- 
fore, beforehand expressed the most em- 
phatic condemnation of the principle of 
subdivision contained in the present Bill, 
If that principle were carried out, New 
Zealand would have ultimately to be di- 
vided, not into six provinces with six sub- 
ordinate Legislatures, but into sixty pro- 
vinces, with as many subordinate Legisla- 
tures. For the time would come when 
probably New Zealand would contain more 
than sixty communities, each of them with 
a population six times as great as that of 
either Canterbury, Otago, or New Ply- 
mouth; and even then, the population 
of New Zealand would scarcely exceed 
1,000,000. Now, each of these commu- 
nities would be able to show that it differ- 
ed in some respect from its neighbour, and 
ought to have the management of its local 
affairs, and so each of them probably ought, 
to a certain extent. And sixty munici- 
palities would be nothing extravagant in 
a country with the area of Great Bri- 
tain, though sixty subordinate Legislatures, 
after the fashion of this Bill, would be an 
absurdity. The address from Nelson, quot- 
ed in the speech of the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, and which was to be found at page 
128 of a blue book presented last year, 
went on— 

“To suggest one Central Legislature and Ex- 
ecutive, as quite sufficient for every purpose of 
good government in New Zealand.” 


The address remarked that— 


“The employment of steam vessels upon the 
coast would remove all the obstacles to this form 
of government, and wonld afford a regular and 
easy intercourse between the settlements, which 
would produce moral and political results of the 
most beneficial character; for nothing would 
more certainly tend to unite the colony 5 
to lead to broader and juster views of , to 
remove local ignorance and prejudices, to coun- 
teract, in short, the narrowness of view and sel- 
fishness which never fail to arise in isolated com- 
munities. Steam communication, by practically 
reducing the size of the colony, would render 
repetition of offices unnecessary, and diminish 
both the machinery and expense of government,” 


These were the views of practical and well- 
informed men on the spot. The Lieuten- 
ant Governor of New Munster had stated 
that these views were fully shared in by 
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the settlers of Otago and Canterbury. 
From these facts, he (Sir W. Molesworth) 
was entitled to infer, with regard to the 
wishes of the colonists of New Zealand on 
the subject of the future constitution of 
that colony — first, that the majority of 
them, including the Lieutenant Governor 
of New Munster, were of opinion that New 
Zealand should be one Colony with one 
Legislature, or, at most, should be divided 
into two distinct Colonies, altogether inde- 
pendent of each other. Secondly, they 
condemned the system of provincial Legis- 
latures, and were of opinion that munici- 
palities should be established, with powers 
to elect their corporate officers, and to make 
by-laws; and that on specifie subjects, the 
municipalities should be established, not 
by the Imperial Parliament, but by the 
Legislature of New Zealand. He must 
also repeat that the Governor-in-Chief was 
of opinion that the provincial Councils 
should have the constitution of a large 
municipality, which should have the power 
of electing its own corporate officers, and 


of determining their salaries. The wishes | 


of the colonists of New Zealand appeared 
to him to be very just and very reasonable. 
Why could not we comply with them ? 
They could easily be complied with, and 
without any real departure from precedent. 
This Bill was utterly without precedent. 
To comply with the wishes of the Colonists 
of New Zealand, it would only be neces- 
sary first to give them the ordinary Colo- 
nial constitution, such, for instance, as 
that of the General Assembly in this Bill. 
No doubt, they would prefer to have, and 
he should prefer to give them, the consti- 
tution, the sketch of which he had pre- 

red for them in 1850, and of which they 
fad expressed their distinct approbation ; 
but it would be unreasonable for him to 
ask the House at present to discuss that 
constitution, which would involve a com- 
plete change in our Colonial system. He 
hoped that the House, however, would un- 
derstand that he did not in the slightest 
degree abandon that constitution, because 
he wished at the present moment, and 
under present circumstances, to confine 
himself to the practical question of amend- 
mg this Bill so as to meet as far as_possi- 
ble what he considered to be the reason- 
able wishes of the settlers of New Zealand. 
To do so he should propose, first, to strike 
out of this Bill all the clauses which had 
reference to the provincial Legislatures ; 
and, secondly, to give, if necessary to do 
80, specific powers to the General Assem- 
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bly to incorporate municipal districts, to 
constitute municipalities, and to vest in 
them the power of making by-laws for 
specific purposes. With these powers the 
General Assembly of New Zealand would 
be able to gratify to the utmost the wishes 
of the settlers of New Zealand for muni- 
cipal self-goverament. The essential dif- 
ference between the plan of the right hon. 
Baronet the Colonial Secretary, and his 
(Sir W. Molesworth’s) plan, was, that the 
provinces of the right hon. Baronet would 
have positive Legislatures, with powers to 
make laws upon an indefinite number of 
subjects, being restricted only from ma- 
king laws upon certain enumerated sub- 
jects; while his (Sir W. Molesworth’s) 
municipalities, if established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, would be restricted to 
making by-laws upon certain defined and 
enumerated subjects. By the Bill of the 
right hon. Baronet, New Zealand would 
be, in fact, divided into six States, fede- 
rated together upon a plan which had 
always failed—namely, that of giving to 
the federal Legislature powers of concur- 
rent legislation with the State Legisla- 
tures. This plan would insure a perpetual 
conflict between the provincial Legislatures 
and the General Assembly; and the weaker 
party would constantly appeal to the Im- 
perial Parliament. The provineial Legis- 
latures would constantly complain that the 
Central Legislature had repealed their 
Acts and spent all the money, without 
leaving any to be divided among them; 
and they would constantly ask the Im- 
perial Parliament to repeal the laws of 
the General Assembly. On the other 
hand, the General Assembly would apply 
to Parliament for permission to curtail the 
powers of the provincial Legislatures. 
This conflict would only terminate either 
in the General Assembly cutting up the 
powers of the provincial Legislatures and 
reducing them to municipalities, or in the 
provincial Legislatures restricting the Gen- 
eral Assembly to legislating only on those 
enumerated subjects upon which the pro- 
vincial Legislatures were to be forbidden 
to legislate. Therefore, the ultimate re- 
sult of the conflict would be either his 
(Sir W. Molesworth’s) plan, or a system 
of six distinct Colonies federated together 
after the fashion of the States of the 
American Union. He must say he should 
be very sorry to see New Zealand divided 
into six distinct Colonies; for New Zea- 
land was meant by nature to form one 
political unit. Though traversed by moun- 
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tains which rendered land communication 
difficult at present, it was so connected by 
sea, and its best parts were so close to the 
sea, that the moment steam vessels were 
established, its various parts would be 
more closely connected than the various 
parts of this island, even in the times of 
our fathers. The key to the good govern- 
ment of New Zealand was a steam vessel. 
Without steam vessels neither the right 
hon. Baronet’s plan nor any other one 
could possibly work well; except that 
plan which he presumed no one would pro- 
pose, namely, to divide New Zealand at 
once into six absolutely distinct Colonies, 
with distinct Governors, Legislatures, civil 
lists, and all the other paraphernalia of a 
Colonial Government. He should be sorry 
to see New Zealand so divided either now 
or at any future period; for New Zealand 
was so distant from any other country that 
it would have no natural enemies unless 
we divided it into two distinct States, who 
would certainly be jealous of each other, 
and hostile, like the towns of Italy or the 
petty republics of Greece, and whose hos- 
tilities would never cease until the more 
potent State absorbed or conquered all the 
rest. No good that he knew of had ever 
come to this country from Great Britain 
being divided into two kingdoms; and 
great inconvenience had been felt from two 
codes of law in the same island; and a 
similar inconvenience was felt at the pre- 
sent moment in the United States, where 
the vast extent of the territory had made 
the federal system the best, because the 
only possible one. This not being the 
case in New Zealand, which had not more 
available land than some of the States of 
the Union, and had a smaller population 
than the smallest of those States, why 
should we cut it up into morsels, and lay 
the foundation of six distinct States with 
six distinct Legislatures, certain to be 
ultimately hostile? It was said that the 
various settlements of New Zealand had 
been founded upon distinct and exclusive 
principles; that 1,500 Presbyterians had 
gone to one corner; that 3,000 Episco- 
palians had emigrated to another spot; and 
that 4,000 ‘ what-do-ye-call-’ems’’ had 
settled in a third place, and 1,400 bump- 
kins in a fourth, and the two remaining 
settlements, with a population of about 
7,000 each, were composed of publicans 
and sinners. It was said that the Presby- 
terians had carried to New Zealand their 
antipathy to a bishop; that the Episco- 
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them as an advertisement; that the ‘‘ what- 
do-ye-call-’ems”’ were voluntaries, the 
bumpkins were- devoted to agriculture, 
and that the publicans and sinners stunk 
in the nostrils of the Pharisees of New 
Zealand. Therefore, it was said that each 
of these exclusive Lilliputian settlements 
should have its own little kingdom of 
Brentford, with its own peculiar and ex- 
elusive laws. He should be very sorry if 
the exclusive character of these settle- 
ments could be preserved, with their nar- 
row animosities, religious feuds, and jea- 
lousies. He felt convinced that it could 
not be preserved unless these settlements 
continued in miserable insignificance. He 
thought the views of the settlers of Nel- 
son, in their able address to the Governor 
of New Zealand, were much more enlight- 
ened and statesmanlike in their opinion. 
Efforts should be made to unite the Colony 
together, to remove local ignorance and 
prejudice, and to counteract, in short, the 
narrowness of view and selfishness which 
never failed to arise in isolated commu- 
nities. Agreeing with those views, he 
should, when the time came, in Committee, 
propose the Amendments strictly neces- 
sary to carry out those views, and he 
hoped the House would never consent to 
this Bill in its present shape. 

‘Mr. ADDERLEY said, he should be 
glad to state to the House the contents of 
a petition which he was too late to present 
when the order for the second reading 
of the Bill was read. It expressed the 
sentiments of a portion of New Zealand, in 
which he was personally more interested 
than in any other, namely, the portion con- 
nected with the Canterbury Association, no 
unimportant portion of this important Co- 
lony. The petitioners stated that they 
viewed with feelings of deep satisfaction the 
Bill which had been introduced into the 
House to establish in the Colony of New 
Zealand a constitution founded upon a prin- 
ciple which would give them due control over 
the management of their own affairs. They 
said, that having made themselves ac- 
quainted with the provisions of the measure, 
they were able to assure the House, that . 
without referring to subordinate cireum- 
stances, about which there might be a dif- 
ference of opinion, the measure, as a whole, 
and in all its main features, was hailed by 
them with the greatest satisfaction, as a 
boon of inestimable value. It was only 
owing to the debate having come on rather 
earlier than was expected, that petiti 
a similar kind, from individuals in Bng- 
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land, authorised to speak the sentiments of 
other provinces in the Colony, had not been 
presented, expressing similar satisfaction 
with the measure now before the House. He 
could tell the House that the question was 
too far gone, and a great deal too ripe, to 
bear with such delay as was proposed by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite. It was all 
very well for hon. Gentlemen to propose, 
year after year, further delay till a measure 
was finished and polished off most exactly 
to their own minds; but he would tell them 
and the House that it was hazarding the 
integrity of the Empire to play in that 
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to establish provineial Councils, under 
tain limited powers given to him, in the 
last instance with only one-third of the 
members nominated; but he did not suc- 
ceed. When the present right hon. See- 
retary succeeded to office, he found it to be 
his duty to introduce this measure. The 
measure had been actually handed to him 
by his predecessor; and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had undertaken to complete the mea- 
sure. They were in the peculiar position 
of having three courses open to them. 





They had either to continue the present 
Suspension Act, or to do nothing at all, 








manner with the feelings of the Colonists and allow the suspended Act of 1846 to 
belonging to it. Those Colonists were ask- | come into force next year, or they might 
ing for the power of self-government; they pass the measure now before the House. 
did not ask it as a boon or a favour, but He was perfectly sure he was not only speak- 
they asked for it as a right which should be ing his own sentiments, but those of the Co- 
extended to them, giving them all the pri- | lonists of New Zealand, when he said that 
vileges of British subjects. If they were | the first would be the worst course of all; 
to go on in this way from year to year, | while, in his opinion, the last proposition 
owing to the change of Governments at| would be the best. Whatever they did, 
home, or to the change of circumstances | they must not continue the present Sus- 
that might affect themselves locally, they | pending Act. That would be a measure 
would create, and they were at present stir- that would drive the Colonists of New 
ring up, @ great amount of irritation and | Zealand into a frantic state of irritation. 
bitter discontent in a Colony which was | They were now under an illegal autoerati- 
firmly attached to this country; and which | eal system; their rights were acknowled 

possessed distinguished qualities that might | in despatches, only to be obstructed—im- 
make them either valuable appendages to | provements for opening the country—roads, 
the Empire, or make them most dangér- | harbours, lighthouses—they were deprived 
ous subjects of Her Majesty. He would | of the means of undertaking; they com- 
remind hon, Gentlemen opposite that it was  plained—which was highly creditable to 
now seven years since that House acknow- | them—that in the present state of things 
ledged that New Zealand had a right to they were prevented from establishing a 
a constitution such as they were then dis-| militia for their own defence. That was a 
cussing. In 1845, that was amply acknow- | complaint which never had been made by 
ledged by all the leading Members of the | any of their Colonies since the days of the 
House, by the late Sir Robert Peel, by the ‘old North American Colonies; and he was 
noble Lord the Member for the City of | sure it must be a gratification to the House 
London (Lord John Russell), and by seve- to hear that the British Colonists in New 
ral other hon. Members, including the hon. | Zealand were desirous to establish a foree 
Baronet the Member for Southwark (Sir | for their own defence. With regard to the 
W. Molesworth) himself, who took part in ' second course, he thought it would not be 
the debate. The question had been brought | so bad as the first; and if a choice were 
forward by the late Mr. Charles Buller, and | given to the Colonists between a farther 
an abler advocate the Colonies never had. | suspension and the operation of the Act o! 
In 1846 the Governor of the Colony sent a| 1846, he was authorised to say that they 
despatch to the right hon. Member for the | would prefer that the Act should come into 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), then | play. But why not take the best course of 
Colonial Secretary, urging upon him to all, and pass the measure now before the 
give self-government to the Colony; and House? He did not see the hon. Member 
Earl Grey in the same year drew up aBill, for Southwark (Sir W. Molesworth) any 
within a few months of acceding to office, | longer in the House; but if he were pre- 
for that purpose; but upon certain grounds | sent he could tell him that not one of the 
alleged by the Governor of New Zealand, | grounds he had alleged against the Bill 
and which only attached to the northern had the slightest foundation even in the do- 
province, that Act was suspended. The! cuments to which he had himself referred. 
Governor, since then, had twice attempted The hon. Baronet said that the Bill. be- 
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fore the House was not what the Colo- 
nists asked for—that what the Colonists 
asked for was one Central Legislature and 
one Central Executive; but he begged leave 
to tell the hon. Baronet that he must have 
wholly misread the document to which he 
referred. At the large and influential pub- 
lie meeting held at Nelson in December, 
1850, it was stated in one of the principal 
speeches made on the oceasion, that in a 
Colony like New Zealand, offering here and 
there large tracts along the coasts avail- 
able for settlements, separated by formida- 
ble physical barriers, a form of govern- 
ment that would confer on several districts 
large powers of dealing with all local ques- 
tions would be the most satisfactory and 
efficient. It was also said, that the muni- 
cipal government, in its widest and most 
ancient sense, was the form best adapted 
to them; and what did they mean by mu- 
nicipal? They meant the powers that the 
North American Colonies had in their in- 
fancy, such as were given by the constitu- 
tion of Rhode Island. The next reference 
which the hon. Baronet made, was to a 
public meeting held at Wellington in No- 
vember, 1850. The hon. Baronet ap 

ed to have read only the first part of the 
document referring to that meeting; and 
indeed he almost invariably omitted to read 
the whole of the documents. After dis- 
cussing the necessity for a Central Legisla- 
ture and Central Executive, they went on 
to say that on matters of detail, such as 
electoral districts, and questions of muni- 
cipal government, they should be disposed 
of by the local legislatures themselves— 
bodies, the existence of which, according 
to the hon, Baronet, was never contem- 
plated by them. He might also refer to a 
meeting held a few months afterwards at 
Otago. He need not go into a detail of 
the expressions used at that meeting; but 
he would ask the hon. Baronet before they 
went into Committee to read the whole of 
the despatches, of which he appeared only 
to have read the first paragraphs. Whether 
the colonists wished it or not, it mig Rowe 
very clear that the hon. Baronet desired 
to carry out his own measure, and to force 
on New Zealand the draft constitution 
which he had sketched for New South 
Wales. But it was then contemplated 
that when all the Australian colonies had 
got such a constitution, they were to feder- 
ate. [*‘No, no!’’] It was contemplated, 
if not by the hon. Baronet, by others—by 
the noble Lord the Member for London in 
his Bill. At all events, that was a consti- 
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tation for one single colony. And let them 
now — what was the difference be- 
tween the hon, Baronet’s proposition and 
the measure of the sight has Colonial 
Secretary. The hon. Baronet proposed 
that a Central Legislature and Executive 
should be constituted for the whole group 
of those Colonies forming facilities for eom- 
munications between each of them, but that 
municipal bodies should be established in 
the several localities to carry out simply 
the municipal functions; and what was the 
difference between that measure and the 


‘measure of the right hon. Colonial Secre- 


tary? He (Mr. Adderley) admitted there 
was one material point of difference, and 
allowed that in the concurrent legislation 
of several local legiglatures, there was 
a blot in this measure. If a distinction 
could be drawn to give a definite set of 
subjects to the Central Legislature, and to 
leave all matters connected with the pro- 
vinces to the local bodies, the Bill would 
secure all the real practical benefits which 
the hon. Member for Southwark’s proposi- 
tion proposed as an Amendment upon the 
Bill. The hon. Baronet talked of overlay- 
ing New Zealand with legislatures too great 
for such a population, and he had adopted 
the line of argument that was used lately 
in some of the journals; and perhaps those 
articles might have made an impression 
upon the minds of some hon. Gentlemen 
who were ready to adopt opinions ably 
drawn up for them on the subjeet; but he 
(Mr. Adderley) had to weigh against those 
articles the opinions contained in two 

pers published in London, and immediately 
connected with New Zealand. Both the 
papers connected with New Zealand had 
unreservedly accepted the Bill as a great 
boon and a satisfactory measure for the 
Colony, and they expressed the opinions of 
men connected with ‘the Colony, and in 
correspondence with it; and those opinions 
might be set against articles more ably 
written by philosophers with great schemes 
in their minds, but not so qualified to deal 
with practical legislation upon the subject. 
He thought that some of the hon. Baronet’s 
friends in the Colony would be astonished 
at finding that their principal advocate had 
spoken of them in such depreciating terms. 
He thought it should have oce to him 
that, in point of number, they were quite 
as great, and were also as intelligent and 
vigorous, as the Englishmen who had form- 
ed some of the earlier Colonies which were 
now amongst the leading nations of the 
earth. Therefore he (Mr. Adderley) did 
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not think that the number of 26,000— 
being the whole er the community 
of the islands of New Zealand—had any- 
thing whatever to do with the form of go- 
vernment they required. He had only one 
word to say with regard to the New Zealand 
debt. The colonists were the best judges 
of this subject, and were willing to take 
the debt upon themselves, and how was it 
their interest to prevent them from doing 
so? The debt was recognised by Act of 
Parliament, and must be paid by this 
country or by the Colony; and he (Mr. Ad- 
derley) thought it was more just that this‘ 
country should pay it, because the debt 
had accrued, owing, he would not say to 
the blunders, but to the unfortunate policy 
carried out by their own Colonial Ministers. 
He did not say the whole amount of the 
debt was proved; but whatever the amount 
of the debt might be, either this country or 
the colonists were bound to pay it; and if 
the colonists wished to pay it, what object 
could they have in standing in their way of 
what they thought to be a satisfactory ad- 
justment? Though the colonists would 
think it a hardship to have the debt charg- 
ed upon the revenue, they had submitted to 
have it charged upon the land sales on con- 
dition of having the option as to the price 
of land, and that option was given by the 
Bill. The condition on which they con- 
sented to pay the debt being included in 
the measure now before the House, and 
that condition being fulfilled, he was au- 
thorised to say that the colonists of Wel- 
lington, one of the principal settlements, 
had expressed their readiness to undertake 
the payment of the debt as proposed. Be- 
fore he sat down he begged to read a letter 
from Mr. Well, who was authorised to 
speak on the part of the Wellington colo- 
nists; and here was the language he held 
with reference to the Bill :— 


“T have heard that it is in contemplation to 
oppose the New Zealand Bill on the ground, 
amongst others, that the colonists are opposed to 
the creation of separate local governments in the 
several settlements. I beg to assure you of my 
firm belief, that not only will such provincial go- 
vernments be most popular, but it is my own pri- 
vate opinion, and that I think of every one ac- 
quainted with the country, that such are the 
means by which its peculiar requirements can be 
met.” 


The writer stated, in conclusion, that 
though they might ebject to certain de- 
tails of the measure, they were ready, on 
the whole, to consider it as a great boon; 
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of obtaining the political rights which had 
been so long promised to them. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he had 
ventured, when the Bill was last before 
the House, to suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir J. Pakington), while fully 
acknowledging the ability he had shown 
in mastering the subject, the expediency 
of not pressing such a measure in the pre- 
sent Parliament. On that occasion the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Southwark 
(Sir W. Molesworth) had denounced him 
(Mr. V. Smith) as a person indifferent to 
the feelings of the colonists; but, now, 
the hon. Baronet had apparently come 
completely round to his views in regard to 
this Bill; and while he (Mr. V. Smith) 
quite agreed in every part of the <peech, 
that evening, of the hon. Baronet, he cer- 
tainly did think that the consistent conelu- 
sion would have been a Motion to read the 
Bill a second time that day six months. 
There were no good reasons for proceeding 
with such an important Bill, which it was 
impossible the House, under present cir- 
cumstances, could adequately discuss ; 
while there were innumerable reasons for 
giving it up until next Session. This was 
a Bill which included every great question 
of Colonial Government, each one of which 
questions was entitled to deliberate discus- 
sion. The thirteen classes of questions 
which were not to be submitted to the 
consideration of the local Legislatures con- 
stituted one mass of difficulties. There 
was, besides, the great question of giving 
up the land sales to the colonists. He quite 
approved of this proposal; but such a con- 
cession would cause great jealousy in Aus- 
tralia, where a similar power was not given 
to the colonists; and therefore should not be 
given up lightly, or considered at all ex- 
cept from the general point of view for all 
the Australian Colonies. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley), 
had detailed three courses open to the 
House to pursue; and he had stated his 
opinion that the first course, namely, a 
continuation of the Suspension Act, would 
be the worst. He (Mr. V. Smith) did not 
agree with the hon. Gentleman. He.could 
not understand why a year’s delay should 
eause such frantic irritation as the hon. 
Gentleman had anticipated. The colonists 
would see the anxiety which was felt by 
the House of Commons to extend to them 
liberal institutions. They would see that 
the House of Commons itself was in a 
state of dissolution, was in a novel posi- 
tion, and was incapable, for the time, of 
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giving to this topic the attention which its 
intrinsic importance would under ordinary 
cireumstances demand. Therefore, every 
allowance would be made by the colonists, 
and they would submit to a necessity which 
the House and the Government, too, were 
compelled to recognise. Another impor- 
tant point in the Bill was with re to 
the settlement of the debt. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Adderley) professed to 
speak on authority when he said, that the 
Colony would undertake the responsibility 
for the debt. The hon. Gentleman spoke 
with the authority of a single person; but 
it. was exceedingly dangerous to take iso- 
lated opinions on such a matter. He (Mr. 
V. Smith) denied that there was anything 
like unanimity of opinion in the Colony on 
the question; and until it was well and 
carefully ascertained the direction in which 
the mass of opinions tended, it would be 
most injudicious to come to a premature 
and hasty conclusion as now proposed. 
Another delicate topic referred to a set- 
tlement with the New Zealand Company. 
He had understood this matter to, have 
been settled by the Act of last Session; 
and he could not see why a Bill dealing 
with a constitution should be made to 
introduce a new settlement of this kind. 
What was proposed was a deviation from 
the former agreement; and it was a devia- 
tion, he begged to observe, more favour- 
able to the Company than to the colony. 
Here was a point which would give rise 
to. considerable controversy, and which 
could only be satisfactorily determined 
after lengthened discussion. On all these 
grounds—that the Bill, if persevered in, 
could only be passed in an imperfect state, 
and that a far greater evil than delay was 
a legislation in regard to the colonies 
which required subsequent consideration 
and amendment—he hoped that the right 
hon. Secretary for the Colonies would be 
content with having declared his own 
views, and with having elicited the feel- 
ings of the House, and that he would 
withdraw the Bill for the present Session. 
Mr. EVELYN DENISON said, the 
principal difference between hon. Members 
on opposite sides of the House, had refer- 
ence to the functions of the central and 
provincial councils. That difference ap- 
peared to have arisen from the circum- 
stance of the originator of the measure not 
being the person to carry it into execution. 
This measure originated with the Governor 
of New Zealand, but it had since 
into the hands, first of all, of the noble 
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Lord (Earl Grey), and then. of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Colonial. Secretary; 
and it appeared now to be very much 
changed from what it originally was. He 
would ask what were the. particular fanc- 
tions with which the right hon., Baronet 
intended to invest the Central Legislature ? 
Had this Bill been framed with the inten- 
tion of the central Legislative council being 
supreme in the country, or with the inten- 
tion of the district councils having in fact 
the whole administrative power in. their 
hands? He could not but think that it 
would be the duty of Parliament to confine 
in the hands of the central council the 
main functions to be performed by the Le- 
gislature. Again, he would ask if those 
councils were to be municipal bodies or 
petty parliaments? If they were to be 
municipal bodies, they ought at least to 
elect their own superior officers. But if 
they were to be petty Parliaments, then, 
he thought, their functions were too much 
diminished. It was a most important 
principle to consider, whether the supreme 
power should be vested in the Central Go- 
vernment, or diversified through the differ- 
ent district councils. If it was intended 
to frame the Bill with that division of 
powers, he thought it was impossible the 
House would allow it to pass without great 
diseussion and a close investigation of all 
the matters bearing on the points to which 
he had adverted. 

Mr. J. A. SMITH begged to offer his 
thanks to the right hon. Colonial Secretary 
for the attention he had applied to this 
most important subject, and he would urge 
upon the House the expediency of at all 
events going into Committee upon the Bill, 
and proceeding with it as far as possible 
so as to satisfy the colonists that Parlia- 
ment had done all it could to meet their 
wishes. It was difficult to decide what 
would be the best form of government for 
this rising colony; but, under the circum- 
stances, he imagined that the most expe- 
dient course would be, having formed a 
Central Legislature, to leave to that cen- 
tral Legislature the charge of arranging 
the functions of the other Legislatures 
that might be established. Mistakes would 
be better than delay, so earnest were the 
colonists for the introduction among them 
of representative institutions. He had been 
especially surprised at the expressions of 
the hon. Member for Southwark (Sir W. 
Molesworth) with reference to the New 
Zealand Company, when he reflected that 
for several years the hon. Baronet had 
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been himself a director of that company. 
On the part of the company he would 
affirm that, whatever errors the directors 
might have committed, it would be difficult 
to find a body of men who had devoted 
more time and more labour to the attain- 
ment of results which they deemed bene- 
ficial to the public, to the best of their 
judgment, and without any bias of private 
interest. He agreed in the opinion that 
any settlement of the affairs of New Zea- 
land which did not hand over to the Cen- 
tral Government the management of the 
land, would be ineffectual, He should be 
ready to give his best aid in making a 
reasonable and equitable settlement of the 
elaims of the New Zealand Company, which 
had never done any act to be ashamed of; 
and he was sure neither the Government 
nor the House of Commons would allow 
that body to be deprived of what they 
were fairly entitled to, by repeated deci- 
sions of the Legislature, confirmed in the 
most solemn manner. 

Mr. F. PEEL said, there were many 
parts of thé Bill of which he disapproved, 
but he would reserve his remarks on these 
until it came to be considered in Com- 
mittee. He assuredly did not agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman below him (Mr. 
V. Smith) that it would be better to pass 
a Bill suspending for a year longer the 
Act of 1846. He thought it better to 
pass this measure in the present Session, 
though certainly not on the ground urged 
by the hon. Member for North Stafford- 
shire (Mr. Adderley), who argued that 
they ought not to disappoint the just ex- 
pectations of the colonists, that upon the 
expiration of the Suspending Act the repre- 
sentative institutions granted them by the 
Act of 1846, which had been improperly 
withheld, would at last be accorded to them. 
If this Bill should pass into a law, he did 
not think representative institutions would 
have been given to New Zealand one day 
too late. Sir George Grey had been Go- 
vernor of New Zealand six years; and, 
although he received that colony in a 
state of anarchy, civil confusion, and ut- 
ter prostration, and at war with a power- 
ful native race, it was but justice to him 
to say that he had succeeded in those 
six years in bringing it round into a con- 
dition of peace, progress, and prosperity, 
without a parallel in the annals of our 
colonial dependencies. Eleven years ago 
that Colony was peopled only by a few 
scores of Eu n missionaries, traders, 
and South Sea whalers. Now, the European 
Mr. J. A. Smith 
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population exceeded 26,000, while the na. 
tive race was advanced and advancing in 
civilisation. Those who knew the early 
history of the colonisation of New Zealand 
would admit—as Sir George Grey had 
more than once stated—that the great 
question for the last ten years which this 
eountry had to solve in New Zealand was 
not how soon or to what extent we should 
give the colonists self-government, but 
whether or no we should succeed in the 
subjugation and civilisation of the na- 
tive race. That object Sir George Grey 
had succeeded in effecting; but if the 
Colony had had representative institutions 
in 1846, it would not have been effected, 
for we should still have been struggling for 
mastery with the native race. The obser- 
vations of the hon. Baronet (Sir W. Moles- 
worth) went far to show that self-govern- 
ment, in its application to a new Colony, 
was not that unmixed and unalloyed boon 
it was generally supposed to be. The ex- 
perience of a wide-spread Colonial Empire 
showed that in infant Colonies which were 
only thinly inhabited, and in the several 
districts of which persons were not to be 
found possessed of sufficient wealth and 
leisure to enable them to devove their time 
to the care of the publicinterests, what was 
intended to be a national representation of 
those Colonies dwindled into a very local 
representation—a representation, in faet, 
of that particular locality which was made 
the seat of Government; the Representa- 
tive Assembly came to be composed en- 
tirely of those persons whose occupations 
or lines of business enabled them to reside 
at the place where the Representative As- 
sembly held its sittings; and thus the in- 
terests of that particular spot were con- 
sulted, to the neglect or disregard of more 
remote parts of the Colony. What was 
the inference to be drawn from this? 
Why, that if they intended to give self- 
government, and to make it a reality, 
and not a nominal self-government, they 
must make it a local self-government. 
Hence the necessity of splitting up those 
islands of New Zealand, which were only 
800 or 900 miles in length, and 100 in 
breadth, into an aggregation of small and 
separate provinces, and giving to each of 
those settlements, insignificant though they 
might be in numbers and in wealth, all 
the machinery and the cumbersome and 
complicated organisation of a separate and 
self-relying State. This Bill proceeded on 
the principle of accommodation—aceom- 
modation to the force of cireumstances 
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in New Zealand. It was their part to 
attend rather to the condition and cireum- 
stances of the Colony for which they legis- 
lated, than to carry out any speculative 
notions of government which might be 
entertained in this country. The same 
thing had been passing at the Cape of 
Good Hope. While that Colony was 
ruled by the Governor and Council, no 
diversity of interests was heard of; but 
when it was proposed to give it a repre- 
sentative Government, the eastern districts 
asked that the seat of Government should 
be removed from Cape Town, the extreme 
limit of the western district, to a more 
central spot, as their members, they said, 
could not afford to pass half the year at 
a place removed entirely from their own 
eountry; or else that the eastern and 
western districts should be separated and 
made distinct provinces with independent 
Legislatures. He thought the general 
outline of this Bill was entitled to the 
support of the House, and was well adapt- 
ed to the requirements of society in New 
Zealand. It was said you might either 
have local councils with plenary powers, 
or a Central Legislature and no local 
Legislatures; and it was complained that 
the Bill followed a plan blended of the 
two; that it would give rise to a medley 
of legislation which would be ludicrous but 
for its consequences to New Zealand. Now 
there could not be a question that there 
ought to be a general Legislature or As- 
sembly for the whole of New Zealand, and 
that the General Assembly ought to have 
exclusive jurisdiction over those subjects 
reserved to it and enumerated in the Bill. 
No one could doubt the propriety of there 
being uniformity of legislation on such sub- 
jeets as the customs tariff, the currency, 
the law of real property, and rights of 
that kind. Without a General Assembly, 
having exclusive jurisdiction over these 
points, they would have a system of ad 
valorem duties in one part, and of specific 
duties in another; one rate of postage 
here, another there; here a metallie cur- 
reney, there a paper one; here the law of 
primogeniture in the descent of real pro- 
perty, there equal division among all the 
children; in one place, offences punished 
oapitally or by transportation; in another, 
by fine and imprisonment. Could there 
be any doubt as to whether it was proper 
that those subjects should be reserved for 
the exclusive consideration of the General 
Assembly? At the same time it was ne- 
cessary to provide local councils to meet 
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the legislative requirements of each 
vince, because Po what had been stted 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Colonial 
ecretary, it a ed to be impossible 
that or Prades tte A could meet 
constantly, or that there could be annual 
Sessions. He (Mr. F. Peel) remembered, 
moreover, that in a recent d h of Sir 
George Grey, he stated that 
of the Members must be paid; and he 
added that if that was not done the whole 
94 must break down. Now the right 
on. Gentleman had not inserted any pro- 
vision for the payment of the members of 
the General Assembly, and it became, 
therefore, the more necessary that there 
should be local councils in the provinees 
in the first instance. From physical and 
social circumstances, the different settle- 
ments had at present more of an individual 
than of a collective character. Sir G 
Grey had shown that im ble mountain 
ridges in the northern island rendered one 
settlement inaccessible to another; and in 
Canterbury and Otago, if there were no 
mountains, there were rivers which were 
unfordable and without bridges. Then with 
regard to their social position, it must be 
remembered that the settlers went direct 
from this country to their respective set- 
tlements, and were unacquainted with the 
capabilities of any part of the country ex- 
cept their own; that all their exports 
were made direct to Australia, England, 
or California, and their imports were re- 
ceived direct into their own settlements; 
and there was no central port and no spot 
in New Zealand which could be re 
as the centre from which the interests 
of the country radiated, as was the case in 
other Colonies. Some of the settlements 
also were founded on class principles and 
sectarian exclusiveness, and were wanting 
in a bond of union, which would be neces- 
— if they were all subject to a central- 
ised Legislature for the whole island. He 
hoped, in the course of time, all those set- 
tlements would be merged into one, and 
New Zealand eventually form a single and 
confederated society. Therefore, he had 
always thought that provisions should be 
inserted, giving to the General Assembly 
not only exclusive jurisdiction on certain 
topics enumerated, but also a concurrent 
jurisdiction on subjects upon which the 
local councils might legialate. There could 
be no conflict between the councils and 
the General Assembly, as the General 
Assembly would override the local councils, 


Let such a power be given to the Gen- 
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eral Assembly, and if it felt itself com- 
petent to legislate for the local require- 
ments of each settlement, it would not be 
debarred from doing so by this Act; while 
if, on the contrary, it was found that there 
was a tendency to decentralisation and a 
localisation of government, it would ab- 
stain from exercising its powers, and the 
local councils would thus become what he 
hoped they would not become, a perma- 
nent part of the political system of New 
Zealand. He had several objections to 
parts of the Bill, especially with regard 
to the constitution of the upper chamber 
of the General Assembly; to the powers 
of the General Assembly to appropriate 
the land revenues, and to control the man- 
agement of the waste lands, which had hi- 
therto been vested in the Crown, which had 
always been considered as the trustee of 
the waste lands for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of this country. He would, however, 
reserve the discussion of those points for 
the Committee; and he would only repeat 
what he had already said, that as far as 
he could judge, the Bill was in its outline 
and framework entitled to the support of 
the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said:* I consider 
it, Sir, before all things essential to the 
formation of a just opinion of the several 
details upon this measure, that the House 
should consider its general position. I 
assume that there is a prevalent, indeed 
almost an universal, opinion, that the ex- 
istence of the present Parliament ought 
not to be materially prolonged, either by 
actual contests, or by the expression of 
possible differences of opinion, upon the 
details of a Bill relating to the constitution 
of New Zealand. If this be so, then it 
appears to me that the question which we 
have before us is, in its first aspect, this— 
whether we shall, each of us following out 
that particular scheme for a colonial con- 
stitution which he may prefer, proceed to 
develop and urge upon the House the 
adoption of such scheme in its various 
parts; or whether, upon the other hand, 
we shall be content to view the proposed 
plan of Her Majesty’s Government as a 
whole—to say we like or dislike it as a 
whole, and as a whole we accept or reject 
it. It seems to me that this is the real 
alternative before us. As practical men, 
having a practical object in view, and 
weighing together, as well as we can, 
several advantages which in some degree 
conflict with one another, we must in the 
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order to gain an object more eminently 
and comprehensively important than these 
things, however much we may esteem 
them. 

This being so, I shall endeavour to judge 
of the merits of the Bill viewed strictly as 
a whole. I shall state the points in which, 
as I think, it is a beneficial measure, and 
in which, considered with reference to 
previous colonial measures, it appears to 
me to be a decided advance upon our pre- 
vious recent legislation. I shall also state 
with freedom the points in which it appears 
to me to be seriously faulty or doubtful: 
and shall endeavour to strike the balance 
between them with equity. 

But, Sir, before I proceed to do this, I 
cannot consent to pass by an occasion of 
this kind, when we are called upon to deal 
definitively with the constitution of an im- 
portant and remote colony, without calling 
the attention of the House to the false 
position in which, as I conceive, we stand 
with respect to the government of that 
colony, and of many others of our colonies. 
I am not aware, for myself, of any one 
case of a colony with which we have dealt 
by recent legislation, and in which we 
have at the present time arrived at a just, 
and what I may call for the sake of pre- 
cision—I hope I shall not be considered 
as making a pedantic use of the word—a 
normal relation between the colony and 
the mother country. By the term “ nor- 
mal relation,” I do not mean a relation 
founded upon the speculations of philoso- 
phers or economists alone; but I mean a 
relation which has been developed in the 
world of actual life, and which, with regard 
to its leading outlines and all its essential 
features, was the old relation that in 
former times—though you are accustomed 
to ridicule those times as having been 
comparatively unenlightened — subsisted 
between the mother country and the North 
American colonies. 

The idea which we entertain of a colony 
at the present moment, as it appears to 
me, is this—we think of it as something 
which has its centre of life in an executive 
Government—we think of the establish- 
ment of a colony as something which is to 
take effect by legislative enactments, or 
by the executive power of the Crown, and 
by the funds of the people of England. 
This administrative establishment, accor- 
ding to our present colonial system, is the 
root and trunk around which by degrees a 
population is to grow, under which by de- 
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modern, and in this case most unhappy 
phrase, to be trained for freedom, and to 
which in course of time some modicum of 
free institutions is to be granted. That I 
think is a true description of the manner 
in which, and of the idea under which, the 
foundation of our modern colonies has been 
ordinarily conducted. 

Now, Sir, I conceive that this funda- 
mental difference prevails between the 
colonial policy pursued in this country of 
late years, and the policy pursued in other 
great departments of the State. If we 
look at the policy which prevails in the 
Home Department, if we take the financial 
policy of the Government, or if we take 
the foreign policy of the country, as was 
well stated by my noble Friend near me 
(Lord Palmerston) upon another question 
in the earlier part of the evening, we find 
upon the whole, that with various differ- 
ences with respect to matters of fact and 
to details, certain leading principles are 
continuously followed out, and that upon 
these leading principles there is a general 
concurrence of opinion; so that no person 
ever proposes seriously to alter the funda- 
mental principles upon which the foreign 
policy of the country has been conducted 
under a long succession of Ministers. But 
that which I think requires still more and 
more to be presented to the mind of this 
House and of the people of England, until 
it become with them a living and practical 
conviction, is this proposition, that in the 
policy we have pursued in the foundation 
of colonies—I speak now of our free and 
planted colonies, not of military posts 
termed colonies, nor of colonies whose 
social relations are disturbed by questions 
of race—we have proceeded on principles 
fundamentally wrong; and that. the Acts 
introduced and passed by Parliament for 
the purpose of raising, by slow and reluc- 
tant degrees, the structure of freedom in 
those colonies, have not been so much re- 
cognitions of a right principle, as modifica- 
tions, qualifications, and restraints imposed 
upon a wrong principle. 

Now what is this right principle of co- 
lonisation to which I refer? It may be 
enunciated in my view by one word, or at 
least one phrase, to which I will presently 
come. Your ancestors, two hundred years 
ago, when they proceeded to found colonies, 
did not do it by coming down to this House 
with an estimate prepared, and asking so 
many thousands a year for a governor, a 
judge, an assistant judge, a colonial sec- 
retary, and a large apparatus of minor 
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officers. What they did was this. They 
collected together a body of free men, 
destined to found a free State in- another 
hemisphere, upon principles of freedom 
analogous to our own, which should grow 
up by a principle of increase intrinsic to 
itself, and, enjoying that freedom under 
the shelter against foreign aggression from 
civilised Powers which your imperial power 
was to afford them, should in process of 
time propagate your language, manners, 
institutions, and religion in distant quar- 
ters of the globe. But it was not on 
artificial support from home that these 
institutions leaned; and the consequence 
was that they advanced with a rapidity 
which, considering the undeveloped state 
of communications and of commerce at 
that time, was little less than miraculous. 
That was the consequence to them; and 
the consequence to you was this, that you 
never heard of pecuniary charges brought 
against this country for their maintenance; 
that, on the contrary, you found them 
ready to assist you in your foreign wars, 
and that instead of being called on to send 
regiments, service companies, and I know 
not what besides, to maintain the domestie 
police of those colonies, and keep the 
peace for them against unruly members of 
their own communities, or against savage 
tribes upon their borders, such was their 
admiration of freedom, and such ‘their 
profitable use of it, that not only did they 
not ask you for your regiments and service 
companies, or petition you for means to 
keep the peace, but they held it as a 
grievance if you attempted to impose on 
them your little standing armies, and they 
considered that, having been educated in 
English habits and ideas, they were per- 
fectly competent to follow out the paths in 
which those habits and ideas conducted 
them for themselves. 

Such was the then state of things. 
Departing from that scheme of policy in 
later days, you have implanted a principle, 
if not of absolute, yet of comparative fee- 
bleness in your distant settlements. You 
have brought upon yourselves enormous 
expense; and, by depriving them of the 
fulness of political freedom, you have de- 
prived them of the greatest attraction 
which they could possibly hold out to the 
best part of your population to emigrate; 
because Englishmen do not love to emi- 
grate to countries where they cannot enjoy 
the political franchises which they enjoy 
at home, and where the regulation of their 
interests will be committed to the hands 
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of a Government which, however mild and 
equitable, must still be called in principle 
despotic. Whatever we may say as to des- 
potism—and I am not given to take an 
over severe view of despotism, where it is 
adapted to the habits of a country and 
its social state—yet as regards freeborn 
Englishmen, such a system is most mon- 
strous and most irrational; and the conse- 
quence has been that there is a subject of 
complaint present and familiar to us all, 
namely this, that you have been unable to 
get the superior classes of the community 
to emigrate; for the high-minded, well- 
educated men, who would have been them- 
selves the centres of a valuable social in- 
fluence, have been reluctant to leaye the 
shores of England, because they were un- 
willing to forfeit the advantages of a state 
of high civilisation, and to incur a certain 
deprivation of the great bulk of their 
political liberties. And thus our modern 
colonists, instead of remaining, as former'y, 
in continuous and hereditary possession of 
their liberties, after quitting the mother 
country, instead of keeping them, and 
handing them on as the regular and un- 
questioned heritage of their children in 
another hemisphere, go out to Australia 
or New Zealand to be deprived of these 
liberties, and then perhaps, after fifteen, 
or twenty, or thirty years’ waiting, or yet 
more, to have a portion given back to 
them with great and magnificent language 
about the liberality of Parliament in con- 
ceding free institutions; while during the 
whole of that interval they are condemned 
to hear the whole of the miserable jargon 
which has grown into use about training 
them for free institutions, and fitting them 
for the privileges thus conferred; whereas, 
in point of fact, so far from thus training 
and fitting them, every year and every 
month during which they are kept out of 
the possession and familiar use of such 
institutions, and retained under the admi- 
nistration of a despotic Government, ren- 
ders them less fit for free institutions, and 
the consequence is that the introduction of 
them at length is attended with great em- 
barrassments; liberty comes to them as a 
novelty: its working is something strange 
and unknown, attended with hazard, un- 
certainty, and excitement; and thus you 
have inconvenient or disastrous conse- 
quences brought upon you by your own 
fault, which you might have avoided if you 
had only followed that which in this case 
no one need be ashamed of holding up to 
commendation as the wisdom of your an- 
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eestors—if you had only walked in the 
ath they struck out for your guidance, 
t the people you send out to colonise a 
distant land take root unmolested in their 
new ground as the seed of a future com- 
munity, as the natural and living centre 
around which population is to grow; and 
instead of training them for free institu. 
tions, rely upon it that the best training 
they can have is the training they have 
already received before they left your 
shores, and while they are still British 
citizens; let them carry their freedom 
with them, even as they carry their agri- 
cultural implements, or anything else ne- 
cessary to establish them in their new 
abodes; so let them hold it for themselves, 
and so let them transmit it to their chil- 
dren. This is the true secret of subduing 
the difficulties of colonisation. 
I said that in propagating these opinions 
I did not rest upon the speculations of phi- 
losophers and economists—I rest upon the 
facts of history. The system which I re- 
commend, which I am certainly convinced 
will gain ground from year to year in the 
feelings and convictions of this country, is 
the very same system in the main with 
that on which the whole of the great and 
wonderful operation in colonising North 
America was conducted—the system which 
Mr. Burke studied, examined, aod compre- 
hended from top to bottom, and which he 
described in his great speech on American 
taxation, when he warned the Parliament 
against the erroneous and destructive con- 
sequences of attempting to establish ad- 
ministrative power over their distant de- 
pendencies, or to extract from them some 
miserable and contemptible pecuniary bene- 
fit, instead of seeing that the great interest 
and purpose of England in colonising was 
the multiplication of her race; that her 
policy was to trust to the multiplication of 
her race for the propagation of her institu- 
tions; and that whatever course of legisla- 
tion tended most to the rapid expansion of 
population and power, in her colonies, ne- 
cessarily tended most to enhance the re- 
flected benefits that she was to derive from 
their foundation. That sound colonial 
policy reached its climax in what I may 
call Tory times, although they were times 
immediately preceding the invention of our 
now familiar political designations. In 
1662 the Charter of Rhode Island was 
granted. It is the most remarkable for 
its enlarged and liberal spirit of all the 
early charters; yet in its general character 
it is akin to the rest of the charters, under 
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which the infant settlements of New Eng- 
land throve and prospered. At this day it 
is considered a monstrous idea that colo- 
nies should have free local jurisdiction for 
local purposes. It is not considered safe 
to allow colonies to pass at their own dis- 
eretion a law relating to the making of a 
road, the deepening of a harbour, or any 
local purpose; so that an act of this kind 
after passing a Colonial Legislature, nay, 
even after receiving the Governor’s assent, 
is not secure from reversal, but is still, as 
it were, held in a state of suspended exist- 
ence for two years and upwards. It is re- 
mitted to England, considered in England, 
and again sent to the colonies; and thus, 
until the news is received there its fate re- 
mains uncertain: in point of fact, a period 
of nearly three years may elapse in our 
distant colonies between their final decision 
on local questions—the only criterion of 
fitness in this ease which is worth a mo- 
ment’s attention—and their final know- 
ledge whether their decision is to take 
effect. That is the state in which they 
are placed, and the way in which their 
affairs are managed. I should like to 
know what our feelings, temper, and hu- 
mour would be if this was the mode of 
dealing with laws passed by us on subjects 
which we understand—say, for instance, 
an Act for the construction of a Great 
Western railroad, or other similar purpose 
—if such an Act, passed on our own know- 
ledge of the circumstances and exigencies 
of the case, were to be transmitted to an- 
other quarter of the world, and there kept 
by somebody in an office for two years, 
while some person or persons unknown 
were deliberating upon its fate. That, 
however, Sir, is the system under which, 
in this age of freedom and enlightenment, 
we are content that our colonies should 
subsist. 

But the old idea of a colony may be re- 
presented, as I have already said, by a 
single phrase—it was, in fact, the idea of 
a municipal corporation. Now, it will be 
useful to consider the sense attached to 
that phrase. In the departure from it we 
find a key to the alteration of our colonial 
policy from the old model. We do not 
now treat our municipalities with the same 
system of misplaced absolutism as we apply 
to our colonies; we place them under the 
restraint of the geveral laws of the land, 
but for purposes properly local we give 
them absolute freedom. The by-laws of 
Liverpool or of Manchester—places count- 
ing their population by hundreds on hun- 
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dreds of thousands—are not sent to the 
Secretary for the Home Department to be 
kept for two years, that he may consider 
whether they are to be carried into effect 
or not, but they go into operation at once. 
Shall I ask this House to consider, or 
would it be possible for us by any strain of 
imagination to realise to ourselves, what 
our condition would be if it were not so? 
Such a system would seem to us fitter for 
Turkey than for England. The system of 
those times was well considered, and was 
founded on the dictates of political justice. 
The colonies were subjected, on one hand, 
to the general restraints of the law of 
England ; and again, according to the lan- 
guage of their charters, they were to have 
their laws, as near as might be, agreeable 
to the laws of England; whilst in other 
respects they were, for all practical pur- 
poses, absolutely and entirely free; and I 
must say, further, the degenerate and de- 
grading ideas we now have of retaining 
the substance of colonial patronage partly, 
and still more the name, in this country, 
for the supposed benefit of Ministers or in- 
fluence of the Crown, were totally foreign 
to the notion of your ancestors six genera- 
tions ago. These colonies, on the gene- 
ral basis of municipal corporations, were 
the possessors of their own soil; they were 
for all purposes of police, except that of 
conflict with civilised Powers, the defend- 
ers of their own frontiers; they were the 
bearers of their own charges: they were 
the electors of their own officers ; and they 
were the makers of their own laws. Now, 
you have reversed, within the last seventy 
years, every one of those salutary princi- 
ples. Your policy has been this: you 
have retained at home the management of, 
and property in, colonial lands. You have 
magnificent sums figuring in your esti- 
mates for the ordinary expenses of their 
governments, instead of allowing them to 
bear their own expenses. Instead of suffer- 
ing them to judge what are the measures 
best adapted to secure their peaceful rela- 
tions with the aboriginal tribes, and endea- 
vouring to secure their good conduct—in- 
stead of telling them that they must not 
look for help from you unless they maintain 
the principles of justice, you tell them, 
‘*You must not meddle with the relations 
between yourselves and the natives; that 
is a matter for Parliament ;’’ a Minister 
sitting in Downing-street must determine 
how the local relations between the in- 
habitants of the colony and the aborigi 
tribes are to be settled, in every point 
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to the minutest detail. Nay, even their 
strictly internal police your soldiery is often 
called upon to maintain. Then, again, the 
idea of their electing their own officers is, 
of course, revolutionary in the extreme— 
if not invading the Royal supremacy, it is 
something almost as bad, dismembering 
the Empire; and as to making their own 
laws upon their local affairs without inter- 
ference or control from us, that is really 
an innovation so opposed to all ideas of 
imperial policy, that I think my hon. 
Friend the Member for Southwark has 
been the first man in the House bold 
enough to propose it. Thus, in fact, the 
principles on which our colonial adminis- 
tration was once conducted, have been pre- 
cisely reversed. Our colonies have come 
to be looked upon as being, not munici- 
palities endowed with external freedom, 
but petty States. If you had only kept to 
the fundamental idea of your forefathers, 
that these were municipal bodies founded 
within the shadow and cincture of your im- 
perial powers—that it was your business to 
impose on them such positive restraints as 
you thought necessary, and having done 
so, to leave them free in everything else— 
all those principles, instead of being re- 
versed, would have survived in full vigour 
—you would have saved millions, I was 
going to say countless millions, to your ex- 
chequer ; but you would have done some- 
thing far more important by planting socie- 
ties more worthy by far of the source from 
which they sprung; for no man can read 
the history of the great American revolu- 
tion, without seeing that 100 years ago 
your colonies, such as they then were, with 
the institutions they then possessed, and 
the political relations in which they then 
stood to the mother country, bred and 
reared men of mental stature and power 
such as far surpassed anything that colo- 
nial life is now commonly considered to be 
capable of producing. 

I will proceed to recite in a few words, 
the main provisions of the charter of Rhode 
Island—which is, on the whole, the best 
and most perfect exhibition of your ancient 
maxims of government applied to the Ame- 
rican settlements. Its constitution con- 
sisted of three orders—a governor, a body 
of assistants, and a body of freemen. The 
freemen, as it was anticipated in this char- 
ter that they would become numerous, 
were to meet by representation; and thus 
in these elected freemen, with the distinct 
order of assistants, a principle was Jaid 
down, the principle of the double chamber 
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for legislation, which had stood the storm 
of the American. revolution, and the strain 
of all subsequent political vicissitudes; and 
which at present subsists with undiminished 
vigour, in every single State, I believe, of 
the American Union. But further, Sir, 
while the first Governor was named in the 
Charter, and was to hold his office for a 
year, his successors were to be appointed 
by the free voice of the colonists; and, 
doubtless, to many who hear me it ‘will 
appear astonishing that that power should 
have been conceded in 1662, when not 
merely the warmth, but the fever, of Roy- 
alism was at its height in this country. 
They were not only to elect their own 
Government, but to make their own laws, 
subject to no other restraint in the world, 
except that, as far as circumstances would 
permit, they should be not contrarious but 
agreeable to the laws of England. They 
were to appoint their own officers and 
judges; they were to constitute their own 
courts of justice; they were to arm, embody, 
and march their own force for self-defence, 
and appoint its commanders; they were to 
be the possessors of their own soil; and 
lastly, they were to be the bearers of their 
own charges. It might be asked what 
security was taken for their good behaviour 
to others. The security taken, whether 
perfect or not, was certainly as perfect as 
any more recent policy has furnished; it 
was provided that, in ease of. their offend- 
ing any Prince or Power in alliance with 
the Crown of England, they should either 
be bound to make restitution to the satis- 
faction of the Crown, or else (says the 
charter) they shall be ‘‘ put out of our 
allegiance and protection.” Now, Sir, 
two centuries have passed, and have pro- 
duced many changes in the character of 
mankind, and I will not say that in all 
points, which may now be in debate, that 
Rhode Island charter ought to be implicitly 
and blindly imitated; but this I will say, 
that when we look at the constitutions we 
have given of late years to our colonies, 
the Acts we have passed, the difficulties 
we have had with them, the millions we 
have paid for the suppression of insurree- 
tions, and for the maintenance of wars 
with savages, the worrying processes to 
which colonists have been subjected, the 
complaints on all sides of the deteriorated 
tone of society in many of these dependen- 
cies, the reluctance once universal, and 
still somewhat prevalent of educated: and 
superior men to cast their lot and make 
their home there—when we notice all this, 
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carried out by our forefathers, we oalaly . 


cannot draw the comparison, I should ra- 
ther say the contrast, without a blush upon 
our faces. 

I shall now come to the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which I shall endeavour 
to discuss in a spirit « of fairness, and with- 
out offensive insinuations. I am bound to 
say, then, that on the whole this Bill is 
creditable to Her Majesty’s Government, 
not because it goes back to the system 
generally represented by the Rhode island 
charter, but because on the whole it indi- 
cates a real intention to approximate to 
that system, and concedes a larger mea- 
sure of freedom than has hitherto been 
given, under Parliamentary enactment, 
without perhaps a single exception, to any 
of our cslinita My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Southwark complains of the Bill as 
recognising too much the political exist- 
ence of the local settlements, and he pro- 

that it should be left to the Central 
Logislat slature to create local political autho- 
rities according to the dictates of expedi- 
ency. On the contrary, I must say, not- 
withstanding my respect for his authority, 
and my general concurrence in his views 
of colonial policy, that I think the recog- 
nition of these local settlements one of the 
most excellent features of the Bill. One 
of the characteristics of our modern legis- 
lation, as far as colonies are concerned, 
has been its arbitrary character. You 
have endeavoured to draw lines for your- 
selves, instead of following those which 
nature and subsisting cireumstances have 
drawn for you. It is a mistake in my 
opinion to say that you require a large 
amount of population to constitute a self- 
governing political society. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the Co- 
lonies has said, here are six settlements, 
the inhabitants of which are united by 
proximity to one another, by common pur- 
suits and relations, in a great degree by 
common ideas, and a common industry and 
trade; but generally separated from one 
another by wide intervals of space. Well, 
there is, if I may so call it, the social unit; 
and the right hon. Gentleman has recog- 
nised it, and has departed from the modern 
traditions of colonial policy by granting a 
considerable share of political power to 
those small communities working inde- 
pendently one of the other. I am glad to 
find in this arrangement a protest 
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well an opposite system has” i 

North America; when I consider how much 
of the character of the Union and its sta- 
bility depends on the strict division into 
Stains and the rigid maintenance of their 
separate authority and jurisdiction, I do 
not hesitate to say that the recognition of 
these small communities which are to have 
a substantive political existence of their 
own, while they are likewise to be asso- 
ciated together for other more general pur- 
poses, is, in my view, one of the fundamen- 
tal merits of the Bill, and promises, nay, 
constitutes, a real advance in ci spirit of 


our colonial policy. Indeed, shall — 


resently show, the Bill parecer be much 
tter if it went further in this 

and endowed these settlements severally 

with independent legislative power for all 


purely local pu 
I come now, Bin te to the passing of laws: 


and with respect to this part of the subject, 
I must observe that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has introduced what is called the thin 
end of the wedge, although it is a very thin 
end indeed, to relax, and finally, as 1 hope, 
to break up the present system. It is now 
for the first time proposed by a Minister, 
that Bills may be passed in a Colonial Le- 
gislature, and may finally pass into law, 
without being subject to what is termed 
the veto at home. The district legisla- 
tures of New Zealand are to be empowered, 
if Parliament should adopt the Ministerial 
plan, to make laws upon all subjects what- 
ever, with certain specified exceptions, 
These acts are to be liable to veto only 
from the Governor of New Zealand: and 
although an unduly prolonged period of 
time is assigned him for the exercise of 
that power, yet in principle the concession 
is important; for if that officer shall not 
think fit, these measures will never be 
heard of in Downing Street as subjects for 
deliberation at all. Now this is a matter 
in which much care and consideration is 
requisite, and the ground must carefully 
be measured and ascertained, before we go 
to the extreme — which, on general 
ree i might be ooo desirable : 
eeping those principles in view, I 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for the 
qualified recognition of them by the pro- 
visions of his Bill. 
Another valuable feature of the measure 


I find in the arrangement proposed with 
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those attempts to centralise by law where 
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New 
district legislatures. Here, again, the right 
hon. Gentleman has had the —— 
burst the bonds of another most mischiey- 
ous modern superstition: I mean that super- 
stition which prescribes that a certain num- 


ber of nominees shall be introduced into’ 


the legislative constitutions of our Colonies, 
in order to maintain what is called the just 
influence of the Crown: @ topic on which 
I shall touch more largely by and by, when 
I come to the question of an elective as 
compared with a nominated Upper Chamber 
for the Central Legislature. The right hon. 
Gentleman has provided that in the district 
legislatures there shall be only one house 
or chamber. This I so far regret, that I 
should have preferred a plan based upon 
the old distribution into the two orders of 
assistants and freemen, which supplied the 
groundwork for a division into two separate 
chambers, whenever it might seem advis- 
able. But as we are to have only one 
chamber, I am heartily glad that there are 
to be no nominees in it. No Crown in- 
fluence is to be cherished by such spurious 
means; election, and election only, is to 
prevail; and the Secretary of State has 
delivered himself and us from that idea, 
which sat upon us in former times like a 
nightmare, that a colonial constitution eould 
not work without an infusion of nominated 
members—a device that, so far as I ean per- 
ceive, has no purpose except that of sow- 
ing and perpetuating dissension. 

The right hon. Gentleman has moreover 
made another step in advance, a step much 
in accordance with the old spirit with which 
our first colonies were guided. He has 
proposed to hand over, with certain re- 
strictions, the control of their own land to 
the colonists. Now this I take to be no 
small merit in the Bill before us; espeeially 
when I remind the House that two years 
ago, when we were invited to legislate for 
New South Wales, it was in vain that some 
Members urged upon the Government, and 
upon Parliament, the necessity and the 
equity of doing the same thing. The Bill 
gives to the colonists of New Zealand that 
right of dealing with their own lands which 
we refused in 1850 to the more mature and 
powerful colony of New South Wales. 
And although this boon is clogged, as I 
shall show, with objectionable conditions, 
yet by it the right hon. Gentleman shows 
that in principle he is willing to assent to 
the demand made by the colonists in re- 
gard to this weighty particular. There is 
another point also which I think of t 
importance; without which, indeed, T do 
Mr. Gladstone 
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not think I could consent to waive the ‘eb- 
jections I might take to the details of this 
Bill. I refer to the largeness of the, power 
of alteration, Every single regulation, 
every single enactment of the British Par- 
liament in this Bill, is subject to revision 
and alteration. The right hen. Gentleman 
does not attempt to exempt any one of them 
from the touch of the profane hands of the 
Colonial Legislature. This measure per- 
mits the Colonists to pass Bills for the pur- 
pose of altering every political 
ment that may be made for them by the 
British Parliament, only providing, which 
I cannot think unreasonable, that such Bills 
as deal with organic changes should be re- 
mitted home. Now, these are the 
merits of the Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man; and on the ground of these merits, on 
the ground that they are so man x- 
imations upon his part to the old Colonial 
system of this empire, I am disposed to 
sink many of my own pevaiieg opinions and 
desires, and to lend a hand, if I can, to the 
progress of the measure. 

I come now to the gravest of the points 
in which I am disposed to object to the 
provisions of the Bill; and, first, I 
with an objection urged by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Southwark. I am afraid 
that a great difficulty will arise from that 
which is called the concurrent jurisdiction 
of the legislative bodies. There is an un- 
necessary complexity in these institutions. 
You have positively got a hierarchy of three 
orders of legislative bodies in New Zea- 
land, topped by a Government «nd Parlia- 
iment at home. Youhave a Central Legis- 
lature, and a district legislature. Under 
them you have a municipal legislature, 
properly so called. I cannot help suggest- 
ing that this municipal chamber might 
with very great propriety be swallowed up 
in the district legislature. You have an 
unnecessary complexity; and depend upon 
it, where there is sueh a complexity there 
will be confusion, The more simple your 
plan, the better it will so far be likely to 
work, Moreover, these district legisla- 
tures would, after all, be legislatures only 
for 1,200 or 1,500, and from thenee up to 
some 5,000 or 6,000 people. If that be the 
ease, of which there is no doubt, there can 
be no necessity for a municipal legislature 
—the distriet legislature will be thoroughly 
adapted to all the purposes which we com- 
monly call municipal. A concurrent legis- 
lative jurisdiction is a matter of diffi- 
culty. We know that it would be so. in 
this country; and I do not perceive how it 
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can work without confusion in the Colo- 
nies. And here Lietigg the aye ye id- 
ing principle in the framing i 
Take, id the hon. Member for South- 
wark, the Central Legislature, and make 
it the fountain of power; on the other hand 
I say, let the district legislature be for New 
» and under its circumstances the 
fountain of power. But I do not think this 
Bill proceeds consistently either on the one 
rinciple or on the other; and concurrent 
jurisdictions, I must confess, are to the 
subjects of apprehension and alarm. A con- 
current jurisdiction in the business of legis- 
lation means uncertainty, conflict, and con- 
fusion. The overriding of arrangements, 
already made under authority deemed com- 
petent, by extraneous power, must ever lead 
to annoyance and angry feeling. What rea- 
son can there be, if these district legisla- 
tures are fit to deal with the subjects which 
come before them—what reason can there 
be that their decisions should be subject to 
revision? I will put this in the form of a 
dilemma. If these district legislatures are 
fit to deal with the subjects you entrust to 
them, why not let them deal with them? 
If they are unfit to deal with them, why 
put into their hands the power to meddle 
with them? Unity of power is essential— 
clear discrimination and accurate division 
of power are essential to the repose of a 
community, and to the harmonious working 
of its institutions. Look to the United 
States, which is the great source of experi- 
mental instruction, so far as Colonial insti- 
tutions are concerned, There you will find 
unity of power, and eorreet division of 
power; but you will not find concurrent 
jurisdiction. This proposition in the Bill 
rests upon the notion that there is no unity 
in the political system. Whereas it is an 
essential condition of a healthy and a strong 
Government that there should be unity. 
We know very well where the organ of 
power lies in this country. It lies with us 
in Parliament. Certain functions are dele- 
gated by us to other bodies, but we do not 
interfere with them or override them in 
the exercise of functions so delegated. But 
these district legislatures are not to exer- 
cise certain powers delegated to them by 
the Central Legislature. They are to exer- 
cise all powers whatsoever except only upon 
certain limited and specified subjects. I 
look upon this objection to the Bill as one 
of very great force. If I am asked why, 
recognising the force of this objection, I 
do not join the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Southwark in deprecating the further 
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ress of the Bill? My answer is, the 
wers of alteration which te gis 
hon. Gentleman has given in this Bill, ren- 
der it unnecessary. My belief is, that 
the highly intelligent community you have 
foended in New Zealand, more thoroughl 
reflects the spirit, the character, and intel- 
ligenee of England, than almost any other 
among all your Colonies; and my opinion . 
is, that they will exercise so clear an intel- 
ligence in discerning what is for their own 
good, that they will rectify the error of our 
crude legislation, and will, extricating them- 
selves ke, this complexity, attain to a 
unity of system and a clear and accurate 
discrimination of power. 

Another great objection to this Bill is 
this: Having constituted these local legis- _ 
latures, you enable them to pass laws upon 
all subjects, except certain ones, whic 
are reserved. Now, the great bulk of the 
laws they will pass, will be purely local. 
Indeed, as to the district legislatures, 
there can hardly be such a thing as an ex- 
ception. There will, therefore, be no_ne- 
cessity for referring these laws home. This 

roposition is, I must observe, virtually ae- 
oleae’; for it is required, not that 
these Acts shall come home, but simply 
that they shall go to the Governor of New 
Zealand. Only to the Governor: you ought, 
therefore, not to subject the Colonists to so 
long a period of uncertainty as two years 
before they can ascertain whether their 
measures will be approved of or not, 

Now, Sir, I must confess that, under 
the cireumstances, I am disposed to make 
great sacrifices of opinion, and to yield my 
own private views, in order to see this Bi 
have a chance of becoming the law of the 
Empire. But if this Bill is to be fought 
in Committee, as it is termed, and if all 
opportunities are to be taken by Gentlemen, 
thoroughly educated in the doctrine and 
discipline of colonial philosophy, for lectur- 
ing the Government and the House of 
Commons upon the pure theory of coloni- 
sation, I am afraid we shall have but a 
small.chance of such a desirable consum- 
mation. I do not, therefore, speak of 
amendments and divisions in Committee: 
but I simply put it to the Government whe- 
ther the proposed term of two years is not 
rather too lengthened a period; and I sug- 
gest, especially as those Acts will be loeal, 
that a period of from four to six months 
would be amply sufficient for the purpose, 
and that this limitation would, moreover, 
detract nothing in any respect from the 
value and efficiency of the Bill. I have 
212 
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said already that I do not feel disposed to | petition; and it would be, in addition, I 


pursue my own opinions, that I am ready venture to predict, the means of maki 
to yield them in the most important details | the colony attractive in a degree far herent 
of this political arrangement, because I | your present experience, of drawing from 
have placed before myself the only alterna- ‘Bnglend to that colony men of a different 
tive which remains, namely, the acceptance | class, men of a higher class than you can 
or the loss of the Bill. Sincerely wishing, | ever get to go in numbers to any of your 
then, that this Bill should pass, I shall, not- | Colonies, until you stamp them with the 
withstanding refer to one or two Amend- | same broad, and deep, and indelible cha- 
ments, which, as at present advised, I think | racter of freedom which has been marked , 
if not absolutely essential, yet in a high de- | upon all your institutions at home. 
gree valuable and expedient for the mea-| There is another objection which I have 
sure, reserving it to myself to act in regard ; to urge, which I consider to touch a matter 
to them hereafter as shall on the whole, of the deepest importance—I allude to 
appear most prudent. | the question of the nominated upper cham- 
The right hon. Gentleman has thought | ber or legislative council in the Central 
it fit, following the traditions of his depart- | Legislature of New Zealand. The inten- 
ment in this particular instance, that the | tion of the legislative council or upper 
settlers in New Zealand, composed of Eng- | chamber is, that it should check and con- 
lishmen and natives as intelligent as our- | trol the other legislative chamber; and it 
selves, except in so far as they may have |is proposed that it should be composed of 
lost their intelligence by having lived so| nominees of the Crown. In this impor- 





long under what must in strictness be call- 
ed arbitrary government, the right hon. 
Gentleman has thought it fit that each one 
of his six districts should be governed by a 
Superintendent, who is not to be elected, 
but who is to be nominated by the Gover- 
nor of New Zealand, and that this func- 
tionary, to relieve him from the risk of 
starvation, should have provided for him, 
by our parental care, a salary of 500. 
per annum. I would respectfully suggest, 
Sir, if we could get rid both of the nomina- 
tion and of the salary, it would be a great 
improvement in this Bill. From what source 
is it that political appointments derive their 
attractiveness and honour? I have the 
distinction of sitting in an Assembly of six 
hundred Gentlemen who give their labor- 
ious services to the country without fee or 
reward : we have, again, in the service of 
the State a great multitude of salaried 
offices; yet no man can say that these 
salaried offices, many of them bringing dis- 
tinction as well as emolument, are coveted 
more than a seat in this House. Why is 
such a seat, with the heavy burden of 
duties attaching to it, so coveted? Be- 
cause every scat in it is a mark of the con- 
fidence of a portion of our fellow-country- 
men. That confidence stands instead of 
money, and it does the work of money bet- 
ter than money itself cando. If you would 
allow these communities to choose out from 
among themselves those whom they believe 
to be the best men, you would find, with- 
out undertaking to provide them with 5001. 
a year for their labours, that the office 
would become the object of honourable com- 


Mr. Gladstone 


tant particular the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman differs, and I must say greatly 
degenerates, from the plan of Lord Grey. 
Having had the misfortune frequently to 
differ from that noble Lord on his colonial 
policy, it is with the greatest pleasure that 
I acknowledge the excellence of his plan 
in this particular respect. His intention, 
‘as I understand, was that the council 
should be composed of persons elected by 
the district legislatures. It is quite plain 
whence he derived that hint. It was from 
the United States of America; and in 
going, as I have stated, to the constitution 
of the United States to draw hints and 
suggestions for the improvement of our 
colonial institutions, he resorted to the 
very best fountain of instruction founded 
on experience; and if there be one thing 
in the constitution of the United States of 
America which more than others entitles 
the great authors of that astonishing work 
to the gratitude of their countrymen, and 
to fame as wide and lasting as the world, 
it is the system which they have devised 
for the election of the Senate—which, 
proceeding on the principle of providing 
for the election of Senators from separate 
States, each considered as units’ and all as 
equal, establishes a check on the power of 
mere numbers or pure popular election. 
The right hon. Gentleman in this particu- 
lar has fallen back upon the ordinary mo- 
dern practice, and he proposes to create 
an “epee chamber by the nomination of 
the Executive. Against that I say that 
this Bill ought not to make any such pro- 
vision, but that the legislative council 
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ought to be elective. [Oheers.] Those 
cheers came from the Liberal side of the 
House—it is on that side that the elective 
principle finds favour. Now, let me illus- 
trate this state of opinion here by a refer- 
ence to what is taking place in the British 
North American Colonies. If you trace 
the recent annals of Canada, you will find 
that there have been, at more periods than 
one, several energetic movements made to 
gét rid of nomination in the election of the 
Legislative Council. These movements 
haye, however, been always defeated. And 
how. have they been defeated? These 
movements have been all made by the Tory 
or Conservative party in the colony, and they 
have been all defeated by the Liberal party 
in the colony., And why? Not because the 
Liberal party were opposed to the principle 
of election—quite the contrary—but 

cause the Liberal party have during those 
periods been in a position of power, they, 
without opposing the principle of the 
change, which, on the contrary, they, I 
believe, commended, have acted on the 
familiar and well-known principle,. ‘‘ Let 
well alone,’’ When they came into power, 
they had an intractable Legislative Council, 
composed of nominees, to deal with—and 
how did they proceed? To use a homely 
phrase, which all of us understand, they 
swamped it, by procuring the appointment 
of a large number of persons of Liberal 
principles. Thus the majority was con- 
verted into a minority, and the minority 
into a majority; and the Council by this 
process was brought into harmony with 
the Assembly. But it is the Conservative 
party in Canada, the party which is op- 
posed to rapid and incessant change, and 
which wishes to introduce a principle of 
stability and continuity into the institutions 
of the province, that desires to abolish the 
system of nomination, The same thing 
has occurred within the last few months in 
Nova Scotia, where there has been a great 
struggle of parties, and a division of opin- 
ion exactly similar, The Liberal party 
has there, too, succeeded in maintaining 
the principle of a nominated legislative 
council against the Conservative party, 
which is in favour of an elective council; 
but the victory has been gained by a ma- 
jority of only one. ‘Such is the division 
of parties on this question; but how does 
the system work? What lights do we 
obtain from experience ? It is net difficult 
to bring a House of Peers up. to London, 
but it is exceedingly difficult to bring 
members of a Legislative Council to To- 
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ronto; still more difficult, perhaps, to bring 
them to Halifax, and certainly much more 
still to Wellington. You have not the 
inequality of fortune in the colonies that 
you have here; you have no class of men 
possessing leisure and wealth, who it may 
almost be said sre born to political pur- 
suits; who can afford to leave cat 
of residence, and come to consid: e dis- 
tances to attend to public affairs. It is 
found necessary there to pay the represen- 
tatives of the people, not indeed for sordid 
purposes, but to enable them to bear the 
expense of their journeys, and the absence 
of the emoluments which they derive from 
their ordinary pursuits. Now the colonies 
do not grudge that payment when it is 
given to their own representatives, but 
they will not endure it when it is given to 
your nominees. The right hon. Gentle- 
man must know what are the consequences 
which sometimes arise from this state of 
things. He knows that the Government 
is occasionally brought to something very 
near a dead lock, and that there is the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining a quorum of 
the Legislative Council to transact the 
public business, The cause is, that they 
cannot afford to absent themselves from 
their homes during the Session without 
being paid, while the people of the colony 
will on no condition agree to pe, them as 
long as they exist as members of the 
Council by your nomination. I have now 
shown that in practice it is found most 
difficult to work the system of councils 
elected by nomination; and I have also 
shown you that, as regards political prin- 
ciple and opinion, it is the party favourable 
to stability which is endeavouring to get 
rid of nominated legislative councils, and 
to substitute in their place elective coun- 
cils. The real trath is, that here we have 
another of those vulgar superstitions which 
it is necessary to protest against from year 
to year, until we see them effectually and 
utterly exploded—the superstition, namely, 
which induces men to believe that it is 
right to have a body of men in the colo- 
nies appointed in this country for the pur- 
pose of checking the free action of popular 
Y fexeimemeny in those colonies. Now, Sir, 
if it were true that this country had a set 
of interests distinct from the interests of 
the colony in respect to its local affairs, I 
grant that you would be acting on a sound 
and right principle, in making provision 
for the separate and independent main- 
tenance of those interests. But it is not 
so, You have no conceivable interest 
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apart from those of the colonists. What 
serves their urpose best, serves your pur- 
pose best. Phat which contributes to their 
greatness—that which gives them strength, 
enlargement, and stability—that is their 
interest, and that is your interest also; 
and as for the notion of setting up a body 
of men by nomination who are to be the 
representatives of your interests, which 
are no interests at all, and whose offices 
are to be in the gift of Gentlemen in 
Downing-street, it is a most gross and 
serious error, not merely one of those idle 
errors that lie by in the lumber room and 
do no good and no harm, but an error 
full of practical mischief, and tending to 
keep up that intermeddling in the local 
concerns of the colonies, which is so pro- 
lifie of weakness to us, and of vexation to 
them. For reasons like these, 1 must say 
it would be most gratifying if the Govern- 
ment would reconsider this question of a 
nominated upper chamber, bid would intro- 
duce a provision similarto that of Earl Grey. 

There is yet, Sir, another point to which 
I must refer. It relates to the New Zea- 
land Company. The hon. Member for 
Chichester (Mr. J. A. Smith) has spoken 
of the disinterested conduct of that com- 
pany: and I do not at all question that 
patriotic motives have governed the gen- 
tlemen who formed the direction. But I 
must confess that for colonial purposes, 
when once companies of this nature get 
beyond the purely commercial business of 
bringing the capital of the old country into 
contact with the soil of the new country, 
I look upon them with an ineradicable 
jealousy. So long ago as the time of 
Adam Smith they had acquired with him 
the ill repute of being the greatest ob- 
stacles to the well-being of colonies. We 
have one most unfortunate instance of this 
in the case of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
which spreads a death-like shade over a 
large region of North America. I object 
altagether to the management at home of 
the local affairs of colonies such as we 
have now in view; but if we are to have 

vernment from hence, I say let it be the 
ah Government; let it be the govern- 
ment we see on that bench, the govern- 
ment which we can face and interrogate, 
with which we can argue, and whose errors 
we can expose and condemn; but as to 
companies of this kind, which fall into the 
hands of irresponsible individuals, into 
which necessarily a narrow spirit creeps, 
and a spirit that gradually becomes more 
and more narrow, I certainly look upon 
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them with the greatest jealousy, when 
once they get begond that which I have 
ventured to characterise as their proper 
here. No doubt there may be excep- 
tions, and the New Zealand Company may 
be one of these. I certainly do not mean 
to draw a comparison between it and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; but I maintain 
that too iach of territorial power and of 
political relation has belonged to it. I am 
afraid, too, that the course of its affairs 
has proved most unprofitable to the pro- 
prietors and directors, as well as most 
costly to the Treasury of this country. I 
will not now inquire who is right or who is 
wrong, but it is certain that besides a sum 
of 236,0000. already ee hots us, there is 
an unpaid bill of 268,0002. more atill 
owing by the colony to the Company. Now 
it appears to me, that by this measure we 
do essentially alter the position of the New 
Zealand Company in regard to this debt, 
which is already a subject of great sore- 
ness in the colony. Sir, I think that we 
ought not by this Bill to do any such 
thing : and I am not willing to be respon- 
sible for such alteration in favour of the 
New Zealand Company, and against the 
colonists. The Act of 1847 declared, 
that after winding up the Company— 
‘There shall be charged upon and paid to the 
New Zealand Company out of the proceeds of all 
future sales of the demesne lands of the Crown 
in New Zealand, after deducting the outlay for 
surveys, and the proportion of sucn proceeds 
which is appropriated to the purposes of emigra- 
tion, the sum of 268,3701, 15s.” 
So far the Bill of 1847 corresponded with 
that of the right hon. Gentleman, inas- 
much as it was based upon the calculation 
of 5s. per acre of the Company’s lands, 
which it was proposed the Company should 
be entitled to receive. Now, there is all 
the difference between a first mort, 
and a second; but the claim of the New 
Zealand Company was neither a first mort- 
ge nor a second, but something very 
fndeGnite and unsatisfactory to a creditor 
indeed—namely, a third mortgage. The 
first mortgage was for the surveys. The 
second was elastic beyond description, 
being such proportion of the proceeds as 
might be applied to emigration; the Com- 
pany was only the third claimant. Now, 
what was the proportion pe toons to 
the purposes of emigration ¢ hold in 
my hand the opinion of the English law 
officers of the Crown upon a case drawn 
up for their consideration, and they said— 


“In obedience to your Lordships’ commands 
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we have considered the case submitted to us, and 


aye the ho to that we are of opi 
thet pot yh to the Acts of Parliamen' ae 
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cemadenabinalacs lands of the Crown in New 
Zealand is to be regarded as appropriated to the 
3 of emigration, and that the Crown 
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proportion by instructions previously to the ex- 
tinguishment of the debt of the Company.” 


So that the first eharge is for the surveys, 
the second charge you are to vote out 
ay: sales so much as 
rown shall think fit for the purposes 

of emigration. And, thirdly, you are to 
y over the residue to the extent of 
368, 0001. to the New Zealand Company. 
The Bill of the right hon. Gentleman, on 
the other hand, while it makes over the 
management of the lands to the Legislature 
of New Zealand, goes on to state, that in 
respect of all sales there shall be paid to 
the Company sums after the rate of 5a. 
for each acre of land so alienated; and 
this appears to be an absolute uncondi- 
tional payment, independent of price; and 
a firat charge, independent of the coat of 
surveys, independent of funds for emigra- 
tion. I say, then, that in point of fact 
you are entirely altering the position of 
the New Zealand Company. [Sir J. Pa- 
KINGTON made a gesture of dissent.) I 
am glad to see that the right hon. Gentle- 
men does not intend to alter it. I am 
satisfied that if he did alter it, it would be 
a matter of extreme delicacy and difficulty. 
Recollect you are getting very near the 
edge of the ground of the old disputes 
with America, and the old colonial revolu- 
tions: for this is, after all, a question in- 
direetly, if not directly, of colonial taxa- 
tion. .These lands are deriving a value 
not from your passing any Aet of Parlia- 
ment to give it them, but from coming 
int® proximity with other lands, where 
capital and industry have been invested, 
and where communities have sprung Up, 
and the intercourse with these communi- 
ties as it spreads from point to point 
creates the value of the lands. In the 
present instance those lands are under a 
mortgage of 268,0000. to the New Zea- 
land Company, but it is a third mortgage. 
Keep it a third mortgage. I do not ask 
you ‘to make their position worse > nay, I 
would protest against making them worse, 
but I am not prepared to make them bet- 
ter; and I do feel that this alteration of 
the ineidence of a burden of such magni- 
tude is a question of so vital a character, 
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ever reluctance I might adopt the conclu- 
sion, yet if the 
land Saexpang is to be varied to the pn 
judice,; by one tittle, of the eolony, I, for 
one, cannot take upon myself the respon- 
sibility of being a party to passing this 
Bill during the present Session. 

Sir, I most sincerely apologise for de- 
taining the House so long upon this in- 
teresting subject, but the question of our 
eolonial policy is one growing in im 
tance from year to year; and having 
ings deep and of long standing in regard 
to it, I have ventured to trespass on the 
time of the House, an offence for which I 
trust my apologies will be received with 
the same indulgence which has been con- 
ceded to my prolonged remarks. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
hoped, under the circumstances in which 
he was placed, the House would be kind 
enough to indulge him for a very few mo- 
ments. He had listened with great plea. 
sure to the able speech addressed to the 
House by the right hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), in 
many of whose principles he certainly con- 
curred. But when the right hon. Gentle- 
man, with his usual eloquence and ability, 
argued, that the manner in which the very 
early settlements of our American colonies 
were formed, ought to be the model of our 
eolonisation at present, he (Sir J. Paking- 
ton) could not concur with him, because 
the right hon. Gentleman had lost sight of 
the different circumstances under whieh 
they were formed, and had forgotten what 
a small and insignificant portion of our 
Empire our Colonies then were. He did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman bore 
in mind the effect which must be produced 
upon such questions by the enormous in- 
crease of our Colonies in all parts of the 
world, by the effect which this, of course, 
bad upon our relations with foreign coun~ 
tries, and the extent to which those rela- 
tions had affeeted the mode in whieh we 
must deal with our Colonies. Neither had 
the right hon. Gentleman remembered the 
exten ecommerce which had resulted 
from this great increase in our colonial 
Empire, nor that many of these Colonies 
had been founded by the outpourings of 
our convict population. He did not ad- 
vert to these topics with the intention of 
dwelling upon them at any length; for, as 
they. had teuched by the right hon. 
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Gentleman, they rather formed an essay 
upon our Colonial system than referred to 
the question immediately before the House; 
namely, the Bill now under consideration. 
The objections which had been made to 
this Bill resolved themselves, he thought, 
into two classes : first, it had been object- 
ed, that at this period of the Session the 
House ought not to think of proceeding at 
all with this measure; and then, again, 
serious objection was taken to the provi- 
sions of the measure as they stood. Now, 
he (Sir J. Pakington) had never concealed 
from himself or from this House the diffi- 
culty of an attempt to deal with a question 
of this interest and of this magnitude, com- 
menced not only at a very late period of 
the Session, but at a very late period of a 
Session under such peculiar circumstances 
as the present. But he had put it to the 
House distinetly, in moving for this Bill, 
whether or not the circumstances in which 
New Zealand was placed, were such as to 
render it incumbent upon the Parliament 
to make an effort to legislate upon the sub- 
ject in the present Session; and whether 
or not, considering these circumstances, 
there was not established a necessity for 
legislation which the House were bound to 
attempt to meet. The general sense of 
the House on all sides upon that occasion 
seemed to be.that it was a subject with 
which the Government ought to deal, and 
the principles which he explained were 
such that the House appeared willing to 
enter upon them. As he had then ex- 
plained his intentions, so it was the Bill 
now stood; he had made no alteration 
whatever in its principle. The question 
now was, whether there was any reason 
why the House should be deterred, by the 
lateness of the Session, from proceeding 
to make this an Act of Parliament? His 
own opinion was a strong one that they 
ought yet to proceed; and, subject to the 
pleasure of the House, he should endeavour 
to carry out that opinion; for he saw no 
reason why they should not be successful, 
providing they approached the measure in 
a spirit indicated by the hon. Member for 
Malton (Mr. J. E. Denison), and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), namely, 
not to look at individual opinions, but to 
see whether the general — of this 
Bill were not sound and safe; whether 
it would not confer’ upon this Colony a 
great blessing for which they were very 
anxious; and, above all, to look to that 
which no one speaker had mentioned, ex- 
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ting only the right hon. Gentleman who 
hed Yc aded nt glen that he had 
introduced into this Bill large powers for 
the new Legislature, when constituted, to 
alter and remould their institutions in such 
manner as their own experience 
prove to be the best. He sheet “rte 
when hon. Members had either that 
this Bill ought not to be dealt with now, or 
that the arrangements contemplated were 
in themselves objectionable, he thought 
they had not sufficiently regarded the pe- 
euliarity of New Zeala:.d in many respects. 
The right hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. V. Smith) had urged that this Bill 
ought to be sent out for the approbation 
of the Colonists. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman forgot, that with regard to New 
Zealand we had opportunities of getting to 
know the opinions of the inhabitants better 
than those of any other of our Colonies. 
There was in this country, the New Zea- 
land Company, the Canterbury Association, 
and the Otago Association, connected with 
which were a large number of persons 
deeply interested in the welfare of that 
Colony. There were also in England at 
this time very many gentlemen, residents 
in New Zealand, deeply interested, too, in 
the prosperity of the Colony, and he be- 
lieved that for every one of those persons 
he was entitled to say that they were ex- 
tremely anxious for immediate legislation, 
and, that, generally speaking, they approv- 
ed of the provisions of the Bill which he 
had ventured to introduce. The hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Southwark (Sir W. 
Molesworth) had stated that this Bill was 
opposed to the feelings of the inhabitants; 
but the fact was, that they had expressed no 
dissent, and he did not believe they were in- 
clined to express dissent. It was perfectly 
true that meetings were held in opposition; 
but the parties who had promoted those meet- 
ings were now in England, and were among 
those who were urging the Colonial Office 
to legislate. There was no ground what- 
ever to suppose that the provisions of this 
Bill would be unacceptable even to the 
very gentlemen to whom the hon. Baronet 
adverted. The hon. Baronet had objected 
very much to the division of the country 
into provinces, and to the provincial coun- 
cils; he had talked of them as being little 
miniature Colonies in themselves, but in 
the next sentence he had proceeded to say 
that their acts would be null and void, and 
that they would be subjected to the con- 
trol of the Imperial Legislature, thus com- 
plaining, in fact, that they were not sufli- 
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ciently independent. This objection, to 
say the least of it, seemed to involve a 
great inconsistency. He had heard with 
great surprise the hon. Baronet turning | u 
these settlements into ridicule, saying it 
was a settlement of Presbyterians, a set- 
tlement of Episcopalians, and a settlement 
of country bumpkins. ‘Then the hon. Ba- 
ronet adverted to New Plymouth in terms 
of ridicule, asking why it was to be ereated 
a distinct province with a legislature of its 
own? He (Sir J. Pakington) must say 
that he heard with great surprise the ex- 
tent to which the hon. Baronet had turned 
the whole subject into ridicule. He always 
listened, not only with attention but with 
respect to whatever fell from the hon. Ba- 
ronet on colonial subjects, because he (Sir 
J. Pakington) knew that no man in that 
House had paid more attention to those 
subjects, or understood them better: and 
he was therefore surprised to find him 
losing sight of the respect due to those 
colonies, their claims to popular institu- 
tions, and losing sight, also, of the manner 
in which New Zealand had been colonised. 
These colonies had not been founded round 
a nucleus of convicts; he was sure the 
hon. Baronet would admit that they were 
founded by the most respectable classes, 
by men of property and of education, and 
by men accustomed to the free institutions 
of this country; and that was the consid- 
eration which bore immediately on the ob- 
jection which the hon. Member had urged. 
‘« Why,” said the hon. Baronet, ‘‘ are you 
going to have all this cumbrous machine 
why divide a small population of 26, 000 
rsons into communities?”’ But the 
ouse was bound to consider of whom 
these communities consisted; they were 
bound to consider that they were composed 
of men of education, men of property, men 
whe desired naturally in going out there 
to enjoy still the institutions of this coun- 
try; and they would also bear in mind the 
advaneed state of civilisation among the 
native tribes. They had not only to deal 
with these 26,000 Europeans, but (and it 
was a thing for which we ought to be 
thankful) to deal also with a native popu- 
lation advanced in civilisation, advanced 
in Christianity, and rapidly taking their 
places side by side with our European emi- 
grants, and as desirous as they were for 
the enjoyment of free institutions. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Southwark, 
as well as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford, had 
dwelt upon the objections which might be 
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raised to the clause introduced in the 
with regard to the New Zealand q 
ster had es that slnase 
iple of justice. He thought 

he agree me sea Bill o 
and serious objection: if 
the New Zealand Company to.say that, in 
making the attempt to bestow free institu- 
tions upon the Colony, he thereby put them 
into a worse position than they were in be- 
fore. He could not help hoping, too, that 
he had been successful fn his endeavour to 
do justice, inasmuch as he was accused to- 
night of having done a great deal too much 
for the Company; while the New Zealand 
Company had done him the honour to pay 
him several visits complaining that he 
not done enough for them. He hoped he 
might assume, therefore, that he had hit 
upon the just medium between the two 
aetien. At all events, he had not put the 

ew Zealand Company in as advantageous 
& position as the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) su st ere He spoke un- 
der correction, as he had not long given 
his attention to this complicated matter; 
but he believed he was right in stating 
that. the claims of the New Zealand Com- 
pany did not turn exclusively upon the 
Act passed in 1847. Subsequently to that 
Act, although there had been no more le- 
gislation, an arrangement was made, and 
now stood in writing, between the Govern- 
ment of this country and the New Zealand 
Company, in virtue of which arrangement 
they were to receive one-fourth part of the 
a The right hon. Gentleman also com- 
plained very much of the hardship of the 
colonists having their local Acts hanging 
over their heads for two years before 
knew whether they would be dissented 
from by the Imperial Government. But 
the right hon. Gentleman afterwards ad- 
mitted that he (Sir J. Pakington) had in- 
timated his intention practically to di 
with that power. Whether rightly or 
wrongly, he did think it was advisable that 
the power should be reserved to the Go- 
vernor to send home for consent such Acts 
as he might be induced to think so much 
out of the ordinary course as to require it. 
Kis (Sir J. Pakington’s) intention was, that 
the Governor should act under instructions 
pre but, wry rule, all neg Acts 
shou isposed of at once. e t 
hon. Gentlemen likewise obj Se ie 
there should not only be a Goel Legis- 
lature and Local Legislature, but the lower 
grade of municipal institutions. Now, we 
in this country valued our municipal insti- 
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tutions very highly, and it should be re- 
membered that the Bill merely reserved to 
the governing power in New Zealand the 
right and authority which at present ex- 
isted to call municipal institutions into 
existence, as necessity might require; and 
the right hon. Gentleman would admit, that 
although municipal institutions might be 
superfluous now, in subordination to the 
Jocal legislatures, tho day might soon 
come when, by the spread of population, 
new towns and villages would spring up 
in the neighbourhood of the existing 
settlements, which would be glad to avail 
themselves of municipal institutions. He 
would not detain the House further at 
that late hour; except to say a few 
words with reference to the important 
tion as to the policy of making the 
islative Council elective or not. Now, 
m this point, he must say he differed 
widely both from the right 5 Hees Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) and the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Southwark (Sir W. 
Molesworth). When he (Sir J. Paking- 
ton) moved for leave to bring in the 
Bill, he urged a fact which could not be 
contravened—that there we had no pre- 
cedent for an elective Upper House. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford said, he wished te 
draw a precedent from the United States 
of America. His (Sir J. Pakington’s) 
answer to that was, that he would rather 
draw a ent from Great Britain; and 
he was disposed to think that, however 
lightly the right hon. Gentleman might 
treat the idea, it was a very general feel- 
ing in our Colonies. No complaints ex- 
isted with respect to a nominee Upper 
Chamber in any of our existing Colo- 
nies. It would be remembered that the 
posal to give an elective Upper Cham- 
be to the Cape of Good Hope excited 
very strong feelings of alarm in that 
Colony; that it was anything but a po- 
= proposal even now; and his (Sir J. 
akington’s) belief was that Parliament 
would yet be obliged to change it, in de- 
ference to the wishes of the colonists. It 
was @ well-known fact that where there 
were two elective chambers, great difficult 
was felt as to the mode of election whic 
would give to the Legislature the full value 
derived from the check of an Upper Cham- 
ber. Nothing, he believed, was more diffi- 
eult than to find such’a mode of election. 
Looking, therefore, to the extent to which 
it was desirable to make the Colonies a 
reflection of the constitution of the mother 
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country; looking to the necessity of an 
Upper Chamber as a check upon a Lower; 
looking, moreover, beyond that to the fact 
that, as he had said before, we had no 
cedent for an elective Upper Chamber; 
that the nominee chambers worked well in 
our Colonies; that the colonists had no 
desire to change them; and that the ho- 
nour of a seat in them was much eoveted 
by men of character and station in the 
Colonies—looking to all these consider. 
ations, he must say that his feeling 
was a strong one in @ nomi- 
nee to an elective U Chamber. He 
hoped, therefore, that this point would 
not be a serious impediment to the pro- 
ss of the Bill. He did not’ understand 
that any serious opposition was intended 
to be offered to the second reading of the 
Bill. When the Bill went into Committee, 
therefore, he the House would deli- 
berately and carefully address itself to the 
question as to whether the Bill should be 
met in @ spirit of concession and compro- 
mise — whother, looking to the 
powers of alteration by the local authorities 
which it contained—the Bill should not be 
allowed to pass at once, and th put 
an end to the anxiety which prevailed in 
New Zealand, by giving them the advan- 
tage they had long prayed for, end which 
they were now urging as strongly as ever; 
or whether the Bill should be met in a 
spirit by which every clause would be dis- 
puted, every nice point made the su! 
of long debate and division. If they adopt- 
ed the latter course, he confessed he should 
despair of success, and should be obliged 
to resort to the alternative of passing a 
suspending Act, because he could not allow 
the Act of 1846 to be revived. He 
better things, however. He trusted that 
the Committee would proceed to diseuss 
the Bill in a spirit that would enable them 
to pass the Bill in the t Session. 
Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, he did 
not rise at that late hour to protract the 
present discussion. The time for 
tracted discussion was already . In 
speaking for himself he would only say 
that be was not at all rs ee to offer any 
opposition to the reading of the 
Bill ; and that he was perfectly ready to 
go into Committee for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the various clauses in such a spirit 
that, if possible, the Bill should pass into 
a law during the present Session. He 
must say, however, that he entirely agreed 
with his right hop. Friend the Member for 
the University of Oxford in thinking that 
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the clauses which related to the arrange- 
ment between the Legislature of this coun- 
try and the New Zealand Company were 
clauses of immense importance. He agreed 
with his right hon. Friend entirely in wish- 
ing that the existing arrangement with the 
Company should be adhered to in 
particular ; and he was led to believe that 
the clauses to which he had referred, as 
they at present stood in the Bill, were a 
departure from the existing arrangement, 
and varied to a great degree from that ar- 
rangement in favour of the New Zealand 
Company. He had understood the right 
hon. Secretary of State for the Colonies 
to say that the measure of 1847 was not 
the only foundation of the existing arrange- 
ment with the Company, but that it rested 
upon a subsequent arrangement. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the matter 
as a document, not which he himself had 
seen, but of which he had heard. Now, 
surely, before the right hon. Gentleman 
introduced clauses of this importance, vary- 
ing a statutable arrangement, he ought to 
have seen the document upon which they 
professed to be founded. At all events, he 
seemed to be aware of its existence. Tf, 
therefore, he had seen it, or was aware of 
its existence, it was absolutely necessary, 
before the House came to discuss the 
clauses in Committee, that the document 
should be produced, 

Mr. MANGLES said, the members 
of the New Zealand Company would be 
quite willing that the statutory arrange- 
ment made with them should remain intact; 
but what they complained of was that the 
Government proposed to hand over the 
land, which was their security for a sum 
of 268,0007., to other parties. The ar- 
rangement had been made upon the verdict 
of a Committee of that House, appointed 
under Sir Robert Peel’s Government, com- 
posed of Members hostile to the Company. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON was under- 
stood to say that before the Bill went into 
Committee, he would lay on the table the 
letter containing the agreement made be- 
tween Earl Grey and the New Zealand 
Company for carrying out the Act of 1847, 
and defining the portion of land to which 
the Company were entitled. 

Mr. WALTER said, that, as the ex- 
ample of the elective Upper Chamber of 
the United States had been referred to, he 
might be allowed to observe that there was 
this essential distinction between the Upper 
Chamber of this country and that of the 
United States, that the members of the 
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Upper Chamber of the United States were 
elected only for life, whereas the essence 
of the Upper Chamber of this country con- 
sisted in its being hereditary. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY would, 
when the Bill went into Committes, vote 
for the omission of any clause or clauses 
which had the effect of setting up, either 
in the shape of a distinct chamber, or of & 
component part of a chamber; any body 
of nominees of the Crown. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read be ; 

The House adjourned at half after One 
o'clock till Monday next. 
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COMMON LAW PROCEDURE AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

Lorv CRANWORTH brought up the 
Report of the Committee, and moved that 
it be received. 

Lozp LYNDHURST said, he would 
venture to trouble their Lordships by call- 
ing their attention to a rumour that had 
obtained circulation, to the effect that this 
measure was distasteful to the Govern- 
ment, and that they had retarded its pro- 
gress through the Select Committee, in 
order to prevent its passing into law du- 
ring the present Session. He (Lord Lynd- 
hurst) thought it right to that there 
was not the slightest foundation for this 
rumour. The Bill had been introduced by 
his noble and learned Friend who had lately 
held the Great Seal (Lord Truro); it was read 
a second time, and referred, as a matter of 
course, to a Select Committee. The Mem- 
bers of that Select Committee examined 
the Bill, clause by clause, for several on a 
A change then took place in the Govern- 
ment, and for a short time the ‘ings of 
the Select Committee were suspended, for 
the purpose of ascertainitig what course 
the new Government inten to purste 
with to this Bill. The Bill, asa 
matter of course, came under the consid- 
eration of the Government, who adoj 
the measure; the sittings of the Com- 
mittee were then renewed, and continued 
until the indisposition of his noble and 
learned Friend. As the Bilt ‘had been 
framed by him, it was consideréd proper 
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and ul that the sittings of the 
Committee should be suspended during his 
illness; but in order that no delay should 
take place, such of the law Lords as were 
members of the Committee met in private, 
to continue the examination of the clauses, 
in order that when the Committee again 
met, the measure should be as mature as 
possible, and no further delay should take 
place. When his noble and learned Friend 
was again in a condition to attend the Com- 
mittee, the Bill with all the Amendments 
was considered, and adopted, and was now 
reported to their Lordships’ House. He 
thought that after that statement their 
Lordships would be of opinion there was 
not the slightest foundation for the report 
that had been in circulation respecting the 
hostility of the Government. He begged 
the House would indulge him while he 
made a few observations on the Bill itself, 
because little had been said of it in its 
progress through the House. The object 


of the Bill and of the Select Committee 


was to simplify and abridge the proceed- 
ings in the Superior Courts of Common 
Law, as far as was consistent with a due 
regard to justice; and he thought those 
objects had been successfully accomplished. 
He would not go through all the clauses of 
the Bill, but there were a few points to 
which he would refer. It was a well-known 
fact, that of actions commenced in the 
Superior Courts, not more than 2 per 
cent, or 1 in 50, were contested; and when 
he told their Lordships that by the opera- 
tion of the Bill, in all that numerous class 
of cases the costs would never exceed 
3l., their Lordships would admit that the 
labours of the Committee had been very 
beneficial to the country. The case in 
which hitherto there had been more per- 
lexing technicalities than any other, was 
in action for slander or defamation; but all 
that would be required by the present Bill 
was, that the statement, of the defa- 
matory words should be placed upon the 
record with the injury the plaintiff attri- 
buted to them, and all the jury would have 
to find was the fact of the words having 
been spoken, and the sense they applied 
to them. It had been a question whether 
it was desirable to retain the forms of ac- 
tion, or whether it would ‘not be better to 
allow each party to state his own case in 
his own words. The question was much 
considered by the Committee, and after a 
careful examination they were of opinion 
that it was not advisable to adopt the 
latter course of proceeding. In the first 
Lord Lyndhurst 
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place, it was said, that from inadvertence, 
carelessness, or ignorance of the law, errors 
would arise; and again, if they let a party 
state his own case in his own words, a 
great deal of unnecessary matter would be 
introduced, and a great deal of perplexity 
would ensue. The consequences would be 
—what the Committee was desirous to 
avoid—application to the Judges in cham- 
ber to strike out unnecessary matter. The 
Committee therefore had adhered to the 
ancient forms, but they had struck out every 
word that was unnecessary. There was 
another point, and a material one, to which 
he would refer, with respect to the plurality 
of pleading. It was supposed by the pub- 
lic that nothing could be more inconvenient 
than to allow the defendant to resort to a 
great variety of different pleas. The 
abuse had been carried to a very great ex- 
tent ; but at the same time, if a party had 
two good defences, and was obliged to aban- 
don one and select the other, it was the 
greatest possible injustice. The Com- 
mittee hod thcvetonn allowed double pleas 
in eases of that description. A party 
against whom a claim was made, might 
contest a claim, and say there was no 
foundation for it, and he might also rely 
upon a set-off; and it would be an in- 
justice to say that a party who had thus a 
double defence should be compelled to rely 
only upon one of them. There was ano- 
ther point to which he also desired to 
call attention, which had originated with 
his noble Friend the late Lord Chief 
Justice (Lord Denman). It had reference 
to the law of ejectment, and he had re- 
ceived a communication from his noble 
and learned Friend that if the third read- 
ing were fixed for Thursday, he would be 
able to attend and urge the Amend- 
ments he desired to haye adopted. In 
order to obviate the inconvenience that 
might arise from bringing forward those 
Amendments on the third reading, his 
noble and learned Friend had sent to him 
the form of notice which he proposed to 
place upon the Votes; that notice would 
be printed before the discussion came on, 
so that noble Lords might know the points 
to which he meant to refer. 

Lorp CRANWORTH was rejoiced, in 
common with their Lordships, to hear the 
statement that had been made by the 
noble and learned Lord; but he Ae 
their Lordships would not conceive that 
the points to which he had adverted were 
the only important points in the Bill, They 
might fairly be taken as samples of the 
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Amendments, which would have a ten- 
dency to make the law in the Superior 
Courts of Law more cheap and intelligible. 
He did not give credence to the general 
notion that the Government were opposed 
to this measure. He considered that it 
was looked upon as a question unconnected 
with party, and that the measure would 
lead to beneficial results. 
Motion agreed to. 


PROPERTY TAX CONTINUANCE BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, al- 
though it has been suggested by a noble 
Friend of mine that it would be desirable 
to read the Property Tax Continuance Bill 
this evening, merely pro formd, and that 
the discussion upon it should be taken on 
the Motion for going into Committee, I 
think under the peculiar circumstances in 
which we are placed as regards public 
business, such a course would be attended 
with inconvenience to the noble Lords on 
the opposite side of the House, as well as 
to some on the Ministerial side : and more- 
over it is important that this Bill should 
receive the Royal Assent with as little 
delay as possible. I therefore submit to 
your Lordships the proposition that you 
will now read a second time the Bill for 
the Continuance of the Property and In- 
come Tax for one year longer. My Lords, 
in bringing this subject before your Lord- 
ships, it will not, I am sure, be expected 
that I should go into any details as to the 
state of the revenue and expenditure of 
the country, or as to the particular rea- 
sons which have induced the Government 
to propose the renewal of this tax for a 
limited period. Your Lordships must be 
well aware that at the commencement of 
the present Session, upon the change of the 
Government, there was a general under- 
standing on the part of this as well as the 
other House of Parliament that with the 
exception of the current and necessary 
business—with the exception of such mea- 
sures as were not likely to lead to serious 
differences of opinion, no business was to 
be brought forward by Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. Her Majesty’s Government have 
even declared that in the present Session 
of Parliament it was not their intention to 
introduce any measure that would be likely 
to involve any serious conflict of opinions, 
and more especially in regard to questions 
affecting sholeeniice of the country. There 
was, my Lords, more than this understand- 
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ing—there was a distinct declaration that 
no measure materially ing the com- 
mercial or fiscal condition of country 
would be introduced into Parliament this 
Session. The question, then, for the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government 
was, not whether any alteration could be 
made in the fiseal or commereial policy of 
the country, or whether they could make 
such alterations in the revenue and e. 

diture of the country as might cnabhsdbens 
to dispense with a tax of this character, 
the objections to which I should be the 
last man to undervalue—but, my Lords, 
the question was, whether without any new 
tax, or without any new arrangement of our 
system of taxation, it would be possible for 
us to dispense with either the whole or any 
portion of the Property and Income Tax. 
Now, I think a single word will satisfy 
your Lordships that, even if it had been 
desired wholly to dispense with this tax, 
which was levied originally for a temporary 
purpose, and which I still hope may be 
looked upon as temporary, but is merely 
continued from year to year to meet the 
pressing necessity of the case—I think 
your Lordships will agree with me, that 
unless we feel ourselves in the position of 
making some general or final arrangement 
in respect to the whole system of taxation, 
it would be inexpedient to discontinue the 
whole or any portion of the tax which it 
might be necessary for the public service 
to restore in the next Session. But, prac- 
tically speaking, we had no alternative be- 
fore us ; for though there is a surplus of 
income over the expenditure of last year, 
yet as an important alteration in the taxa- 
tion of the country had taken place, the 
effect of which did not come into full ope- 
ration until the present year, it was diffi- 
cult to say what the result of such altera- 
tion would be upon the revenue of the 
country. Without troubling your Lord- 
ships with the figures in detail, the result 
is something to the following effect. If 
the income tax had been altogether taken 
off in the course of this year—one-half of 
the tax being receivable in and carried to 
the credit of the present year—we may 
reasonably calculate that at the close of 
the financial year, instead of this surplus, 
there would be a deficieney of income to 
the amount of 2,500,000/.; and by the 
loss of the remaining half of the income 
tax that would fall upon the following year, 
the result of our not renewing it w be 
this: that in the year of 1853 we would 
find ourselves in a deficiency to the amount 
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of about 5,000,000/. The statement which 
my right hon. Friend the Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer submitted to the House of 
Commons a few evenings went to 
show that the result of retaining the whole 
tax, supposing that no alteration had oc- 
eurred in the receipts, would be, on the 
best calculations, to give a surplus of 
450,0001. upon the revenue of this year. 
This is a surplus which I am sure your 
Lordships will agree with me in thinking 
is not more than is absolutely necessary 
to meet the probable exigencies of the 
State, and the call that may be made on 
us for increased expenditure; nor is it more 
than is necessary for us to keep as a ba- 
lance in hand for the maintenance of public 
eredit. Under these circumstances, feel- 
ing ourselves bound by the stipulation 
which we have entered into—not to intro- 
duce, in the present Session, any material 
alteration into our financial or fiseal re- 
gulations — and I will also fairly admit, 
not having the opportunity of consider- 
ing or of proposing to Parliament, with 
due deliberation, any matured plan for the 
arrangement of our fiscal affairs, though 
we should even consider such to be ulti- 
mately expedient—Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel that they have no alternative, 
while desirous to retain that whieh both 
Houses acknowledge the necessity of main- 
taining, a surplus revenue, having a due 
to the maintenance of public faith 

and public security—they, I say, feel that 
they have no alternative but to make that 
roposition which I now submit to your 

Foniships, namely, to continue, without 
alteration or amendment, the existing pro- 
perty tax for another year, in order to 
afford us in the interval the fullest oppor- 
tunity of considering whether it will be 
practicable to make any such alteration in 
the financial system of the country as will 
enable us to dispense with the whole, or 
any portion, of this tax. At the same 
time I should be deceiving your Lordships 
—I should not, I think, be acting a frank 
or honest part—if I were to hold out any 
very sanguine expectations that this would 
be the jast occasion upon whieh I shall 
deem it necessary to submit to this House 
& proposition for a renewal of the tax. 
While I say this, my Lords, I cannot but 
admit the strength of the arguments that 
are urged for the removal or modification 
of the tax; because.I think not only that 
it is one which ought not to be resorted to 
except in periods of war, and should not 
be looked upon as part of the ordinary re- 
The Earl of Derby 
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sources of the country in times of peace, 
but also because, from the best considera- 
tion that I have been able to give to the 
subject, and from the consideration given 
to it by suecessive Committees of this and 
the other House of Parliament I believe 
the difficulties are almost insu whieh 
stand in the way of diminishing the tax on 
income as compared with thé tax on pro- 

erty, but also of putting it on a better 
ooting of equality as regards all parties, 
With that impression, I should be glad if 
the present state of the revenue, or, look- 
ing forward to our prospects a year or two 
—I should, I say, be happy if the revenue 
were in such a state as would enable me to 
hold out expectations of the reduction or the 
abolition of this tax. But this I cannot 
do; and therefore I think the course which 
the Government is taking, of proposing to 
continue the tax for the present year, is 
that which affords to Ministers and to Par- 
liament the fairest and best opportunity 
of considering the practicability, in a future 
Session of Parliament, of its entire aboli- 
tion or reduction ; and I, for one, am will- 
ing to rest the proposition for the econtinu- 
ance of the tax for another year simply 
upon the question of necessity, for the 
purpose of maintaining the publie creilit. 
If it can be shown in any future Session 
that the eredit of the country can be main- 
tained, and that our finances can be up- 
held on a level with the expenditure of the 
country without it, I shall be the first to 
rejoice at the abolition of the tax. And if 
it should fall to the lot of the Government 
of which I am a member to submit to Par- 
liament a proposition for the repeal, or 
even for the reduction, of a tax, which in 
its operation I believe to be not only un- 
popular, but justly so, because it is unjust 
and unequal in its operation, no one will 
be more rejoiced at having such a duty to 
discharge. But under the circumstances 
in which Ministers now stand—with the 
understanding that we have a prospect at 
no distant period that a reference will be 
made to the country as to our commercial 
and financial policy generally, I trust that 
your Lordships will not only give your 
eonsent to the second reading, but, in the 
position in which we are placed, you will 
be also of opinion that the continuance of 
this tax for a single year is the only course 
it is possible for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, under the eircumstanees; to take. 
I have, therefore, to move your Lordshi 
that the Property Tax Continuanee Bill 
how read a second time, 
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ble, in the present condition of the country, 
in the present state of our financial méa- 
sures, and in the uncertainty which attaches 
to the future in regard to fiscal legislation, 
that there should be upon this occasion some 
discussion, which shall set before your Lord- 
ships and before the country, not merely 
the poliey, and the success or failure of 
that poliey, which has been pursued for 
some time past in the financial and com- 
mereial affairs of this country, but also the 
bearing of this particular measure on that 
policy, the circumstances under which this 
tax originated, and the facts and cireum- 
stances under which it has been continued 
by suecessive Governments. My Lords, 
the noble Earl has spoken of this tax, 
as every succeeding Prime Minister and 
every successive Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has spoken of it, as a temporary 
tax; but I must say he appeared to me 
to have held out no greater hopes of its 
being speedily dispensed with than those 
of his predecessors who have been fre- 
quently attacked for continuing it, while 
they admitted its temporary character. The 
noble Ear! tells us this is a temporary tax, 
but that he feels that it is indispensable, not 
only for one yeat more, but he fears it will 
be necessary again to renew it in a future 
Session of Parliament. And certainly it 
is impossible for your Lordships to dissent 
from that view, if the statement which he 
has made upon the authority of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer be correct, that 
without the income tax there is every pro- 
spect in 1853 there will be a deficiency of 
five millions—that being, let it be borie 
in mind by the House, the amount of the 
income tax itself—so that he does not 
even hold oat to the House, so far as he 
ean judge, any hope of a diminution of 
taxes next year. The noble Earl will, I 
am sure, forgive me for an allusion to a 
statement which he made last year, to 
whieh I feel it neeessary to call the atten- 
tion of your Lordships as illustrating the 
history of this tax, because I think he did 
not correctly state the objeets for which it 
was im . He then stated; if I recol- 





lect rightly, in assenting to its continu- 
ance for one year, that it was originally a 
temporary tax, instituted to supply a tem- 
porary deficieney. [The Earl of Derr: 
ear, hear!}] Well, my Lords, the noble 
Earl cheers statement, and it is trues 
but it is not the whole truth, It was a 
temporary tax, instituted no doubt to 
ply a temporary deficiency, but net in 
simple acceptation of those words. It was 
not contemplated, by the imposition of that 
tax of 5,000,000/. in the shape of income 
tax, that the ordinary revenue would re- 
establish itself in a short time by its own 
elasticity and power of increase, and there- 
by uce & sufficient amount to enable 
that tax to be dispensed with ; but it was 
imposed (and I am sure the noble Earl will 
not dissent from that statement, for he was 
a colleague of the late Sir Robert Peel at 
the time) for the purpose, not merely of 
meeting a tem deficiency, but of 
enabling the Government of that day to 
make such extensive remissions and alter- 
ations in the ordinary soureés of revenue 
as would eventually make them more’pro- 
ductive, and thus enable the House to dis- 
pense with this tax. I believe that it is 
admitted as an axiom that, at the time it 
was imposed, we had arrived at the ex- 
treme point to which we could go in indi- 
rect taxation. In 1840, the Chancellor of 
the Exehequer of that day (Mr. F. Baring), 
being then, as he had been for @ year or 
two before (I do not recollect the exact 
time), in a deficieney of very large amount, 
recommended to the House—and the House 
assented to the experiment—that 10 per 
cent should be added to the direct taxation 
of the country, and 5 per cent to the in- 
direct taxes. What was the result of that 
experiment? Why, that the 10 per cent 
increase on the direct taxes brought into 
the Exchequer the whole amount contem- 
plated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but that the 5 per cent on the indirect 
taxes, so far from fulfilling his expecta- 
tions, brought in, as far as I can reeolleét, 
something less than 2 per cent. This was 
conclusive, on the point, that you could 
not replenish your Exchequer by a eon- 
tinuance of the system of taxation which 
was pursued at that time—it proved that 
the taxes upon articles of consumption had 
reached their utmost limits. And with a 


view to sueh a reduction as porte army 
not merely the amount itted, but a 
much larger sum, it was necessary to supply 


the temporary deficiency by an income tax. 
That was the policy of the late Sir Robert 
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Peel when he introduced the imcome tax in 
1842. My Lords, in the speech which 
the noble Earl delivered last year, and to 
which I have already referred, he ae ot 
parently very far from approving of that 
— "On the 19th of May last the noble 

arquess who then represented the Go- 
vernment in this House moved the con- 
tinuance of this tax for one year, and 
stated two special grounds for the proposal 
which he made. The noble Earl assented 
to the first ground, the necessity of keep- 
ing faith with the public creditor, and 
therefore the necessity, under the peculiar 
cireumstances, of passing that Bill; but he 
dissented from the second ground in these 
words :— 

** He has also rested it on another considera- 
tion, with respect to which I must take leave al- 
together to dissent from the noble uess— 
namely, the expediency of what he calls develop- 
ing and further extending your present commer- 
cial system, and still further facilitating the im- 
portation of those articles of foreign produce, the 
extensive, exorbitant, and unchecked importation 
of which has already brought so much ruin on 
this country.”—[ 3 Hansard, cxvi. 1078.] 


Now I am prepared to state as my de- 
liberate opinion, after having paid the 
greatest attention to this subject for the 
last ten years, that, so far from the free- 
trade policy having ruined the country 
(and, indeed, the noble Earl must have 
some powers of vision that do not belong 
to other individuals, if in the circumstances 
of these times he can discover any sign 
of the approaching ruin of the country)— 
to that policy, not the ruin but the pre- 
sent prosperity of the country, and of the 
greater part of the classes comprising it, 
is due. The country, my Lords, is, I ap- 
prehend, the aggregate of the classes con- 
tained in it; and if you look for the ruin 
of the country, you would expect to find 
its indications, if it existed, in the state 
of the Exchequer, in the same way that 
"you would, in reference to the financial 
circumstances of an individual, look to 
his balance in his banker’s hands. My 
Lords, if we look at the question in this 
way, and inquire into the condition of the 
country, as shown by the state of the Ex- 
chequer, do we find that ruin has been the 
consequence of these large importations, 
and of the reduction of taxation that took 
place when the income tax was imposed, 
and the consequent reduction in the price 
of all articles coming under excise and 
customs duties? The revenue for the pre- 
sent year is the same within a few hundred 
thousand pounds as it was ten years ago, 
The Duke of Newcasile 
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without taking into account the 
tax; and, notwithstanding the 
reductions which have been made in 
customs and excise duties 
period (I believe the remission 
within the last few 
round figures to 12,000, 
nue), the whole of that enormous sum has 
been replaced to ‘the Exchequer, with- 
out taking into account the income tax, 
with the exception of about 1;000,0002, 
which may be very fairly put out of the 
account when we consider the remission 
which took place last year, and the spe- 
cies of tax upon which it took place; a tax 
which, though pressing hardly upon indi- 
viduals and classes in this country, was 
nevertheless of a character which it is 
quite impossible should reproduce itself, 
either in the present or in any future year. 
The revenue in 1842, when the ineome 
tax was imposed, was about 47,000,0001. 
sterling; and, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tions that have been made, it now amounts 
to about 46,000,000/., independent of the 
income tax. I have now endeavoured to 
dispose of the question of ruin, so far as 
relates to the Exchequer. What has been 
the effect of this policy upon the population 
of the country? This enormous increase 
in the production of the taxes of the coun- 
try has arisen, of course, as every one 
must at once see, from the increased con- 
sumption of articles which pay duty. I 
have extracted from the Trade and Navi- 
gation papers a considerable number of 
articles of first necessity—articles used in 
the food of the people—and I will trouble 
the House by reading a few figures, show- 
ing the increase which has taken place in 
their consumption during the last few 
ears. The consumption of coffee was 
28,421,093 lbs. in 1841, and last year it 
was 32,564,164 lbs.; the consumption of 
tea, which was in 1841 36,681,877 lbs., 
was nearly 54,000,000 Ibs. in 1851; and 
sugar, the consumption of which was 
4,065,971 cwts. in 1841, was 6,594,308 
ewts. in 1851. Of cocoa, the consumption 
was not quite 2,000,000 ewts. in 1841, 
while it was upwards of 3,000,000 ewts. in 
1851. Surely, without troubling your 
Lordships with any further details of that 
description, it must be manifest that these 
figures, instead of indicating a state of 
ruin, indicate a high state of prosperity in 
all classes of this country, as com 
with their state ten years ago. Now, 
what is the case with regard to our ex- 
ports? In the same period they have in- 
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creased more than fifty per cent. We are 
told by the noble Earl opposite, and. by 
his Friends, however, that the effect of the 
free-trade peliey, is that we now pay the 
revenue which was formerly paid by the 
foreigner. Why, I think that, on the con- 
trary, we make the foreigner: pay now. 
We have by means of this legislation—by 
the remission of taxes, by setting industry 
free, by increasing the means of the con- 
sumption of the people, and by lowering 
the duties on the raw materials of manu- 
factures—we have increased the exports 
of the country more than fifty. per cent. 
This is, I apprehend, the only legitimate, 
and, what is more, the only feasible way of 
making the foreigner contribute to the 
finances and to the revenue of the coun- 
try. And, during the time to which I 
have referred, our imports have increased 
more than seventy per cent. And what 
now has been the effect of this marvel- 
lous increase of imports as regards those 
prophecies of evil with which this House 
and the other House were met ten years 
ago, and still more in 1846? Has gold 
flowed out of the country? Certainly 
not. So far from it, the quantity of 
gold in the Bank has steadily increased, 
and is now far greater than it has ever 
been in any year. What is the case as 
regards other countries in this respect? 
Whilst under our free-trade policy the 
quantity of gold in the Bank has increased 
to the enormous extent it has, what has 
been the case in America, whose tariff the 
noble Earl on a former occasion eulogised 
as being so much preferable to ours? 
Why, in the last Speech of the President 
of the United States, he stated that “ the 
exports of specie on account of our foreign 
debt during the last fiscal year have been 
24,000,000 dollars over the amount of the 
specie imported.”’ Thus, whilst a country 
with a high tariff has been subjected to 
this inconvenience, which we were told we 
were to be subjected to by the reduction 
of our import duties, we, on the other 
hand, by following out a better course, 
have received: into our coffers the largely 
increased sum at present there. I do not 
know whether, by his smile when I alluded 
to the fact of these prophecies not having 
been fulfilled, the noble Earl referred to what 
I have lately seen alleged as the reason 
for what is called ‘‘the comparatively light 
pressure of free trade on the industry of 
the country’’—I mean the discovery of 
gold in California. This was s on 
the hustings in Buckinghamshire; and I 
VOL. CXXI. [rHrp seRtEs.] 
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think I have seen that the noble Earl 
has, on a subsequent occasion, though not 
in this House, given, in’ some form or 
other, an assent to that ition. I 
believe that it is impossible we can 
at present appreciate what the effect of 
this diseovery will be; but this I apprer 
hend, that its effect at the present moment 
cannot be great. In the first place, the 
system of free trade has been in operation 
now for a. considerable time; while the 
influx of gold from California is compara- 
tively of recent date, and until within the 
last two years, or even less, no great 
quantity has come to this country. But, 
my Lords, supposing that this is the ease, 
supposing that the gold from California 
has indeed operated what the noble Lords 
and others call a ‘‘ mitigation of the evils 
of the free-trade system ’’—if the limited 
quantity with which we have been hitherto 
supplied has had this effect—may I not 
fairly turn this fact, if fact it be, as an 
argument against the noble Lord and the , 
Protectionist party. generally? Why, we 
have not now to look merely to California, 
but an enormous importation must before 
long take place from our Australian colo- 
nies—and a large quantity may probably 
come from another island in our possession 
—and we do not, in fact, know how many 
gold fields may turn up before many years 
are over. If the effect, which the noble 
Lords mean, of course, when they describe 
the limited quantity of Californian gold as 
having sonal us from what they describe as 
the frightful consequences of free trade, has 
taken place, the enormous quantity of gold 
which must soon come in is @ reason, not 
against the continuance of the free-trade 
policy, but is a reason showing that it will 
become an absolute necessity; and that 
unless you not only continue that ites 
but carry it out to its fullest possible 
limits, you will inflict upon the consuming 
classes of this country a very serious and 
enormous evil. I say, therefore, in regard 
to this newly-discovered means of evading 
the benefits, as I say, or mitigating the 
evils, as the noble Earl says, of free trade, 
you are placed on the horns of this dil- 
emma — either the effect has not taken 
place, or if it has taken plage with so 
small a quantity of gold as has been brought 
here, the immensely increased quantity of 
gold that must come in absolutely necessi- 
tates the perseverance in the same policy. 
I should really be ashamed to detain your 
Lordships with many more figures on any 
part of this question; and I should feel 
2K 
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more sorry to do so because I must say 
that I should be following in this House 
at an humble distance a most able state- 
ment made in another place by a right 
hon. Gentleman connected with the noble 
Earl’s Government. I feel that anything 
I ean say would be but a repetition, in 
many respects, of that statement, though 
in manner and language vastly inferior 
to that which the House of Commons 
had the pleasure of listening to. And 
although that right hon. Gentleman has 
since stated, as I am told, that upon that 
oceasion he expressed no opinion with re- 
gard to the policy of the remission of eus- 
toms duties, he nevertheless did certainly 
bring forward such unanswerable argu- 
ments in its favour, that, as far as I am 
eoneerned, I can only say I am ready to 
make the noble Earl opposite a present of 
the opinions, and shall be very glad to 
reserve to myself and to noble Lords 
on this side of the House the arguments 
which the right hon. Gentleman used. To 
go far one moment into some of the princi- 

I articles included in the free-trade po- 
icy of the country for the last ten years, 
it is impossible to pass over that to which 
the right hon. Gentleman referred, I think 
with the most triumphant success. I, in 
common with the noble Earl opposite, had 
the pleasure of hearing the statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exehequer upon the 
triumphant success of the free-trade policy 
of the last ten years, and I am sure that 
I listened to the right hon. Gentleman with 
as great pleasure and admiration, and as 
full coincidence of opinion, as I ean enter- 
tain no doubt the noble Harl opposite must 
have done. With reference to the policy of 
free trade, it is impossible to pass over the 
subject of sugar; but I do not wish upon 
this occasion to enter into any question of 
the policy of that measure with regard to 
the West Indian interest. That has been 
postponed by the Government for the pre- 
sent year. It is a great and important 
question ; but I merely wish on this occa- 
sion to point out the advantages which have 
accrued to the people of this country as 
disproving the allegations of rnin which 
have been made by the noble Lords oppo- 
site. Ten years ago—that is, the last 
year of the restricted tariff—the consump- 
tion of sugar in this country was limit- 
ed, in round numbers, to 4,000,000 ewts. 
perannum. At this moment, or rather at 
the close of last year, the consumption had 
risen in this short space of ten years—al- 
though it should be remem that the 
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free-trade policy, as s the article 
of sugar, was not adopted to its present 
fall extent till five years — 
mous extent of nearly 6,900,000 owts., an 
increase of 70 per cent in the course of 
five years. I have seen it lately stated in 
an excellent publication, that during this 
time the consumption of sugar by the 
poorer classes in this country has inereased 
from 9 Ibs. per head to 23 lbs. Now, noone 
who is conversant with the habits of the 
poor can be unaware of the enormous ad- 
vantages of such an increase, and of the im- 
mense addition to their social enjoyments 
and comforts. Now, there is another point 
upon which I will touch very briefly, and 
the more so as I have reason to hope, from 
what fell from my noble Friend soon after 
he entered office, that at any rate it is not 
his intention to interfere with that altera- 
tion of the former law—I allude to the na- 
vigation laws; but still it is so important 
that I cannot altogether pass over it; more 
especially as in spite of the harsh prophe- 
cies of my noble Friend the Postmaster 
General (the Earl of Hardwicke) on that 
question, I think the repeal of those laws 
is one of the most triumphant vindications 
of the principles of free-trade policy, There 
can be no doubt that the passing of the 
new law, by opening fresh ports to our 
shipping in foreign countries—opening, 
that is to say, a more profitable trade than 
they can find at ports nearer home—so far 
diminishes the returns of the shipping in 
our own ports. But notwithstanding that 
diminution, the returns for 1851 of British 
tonnage cleared outwards and inwards is 
greater than in any year previously on re- 
cord. But in case it should be objected 
that this is not a fair view of the case, I 
think no noble Lord ean dissent from this 
view, that if you take the number of ves- 
sels registered, and the number of men 
employed, there can at any rate be no fal- 
lacy which could militate against a fair 
comparison; and this is the result of a eom- 
parison of this kind. In 1841 the tonnage 
of English ships registered was in round 
numbers, and omitting the smaller figures, 
3,500,000 tons, which had increased in 
1849 to 4,100,000, and in 1851 to 
4,332,000. Now there is a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of men; and 
so far, therefore, from the nursery of 
British seamen being destroyed, it has 
been greatly increased by this measure— 
an effect which 1 am sure has exeeeded 
the anticipations of those who adyocated 
the measure, at least within so short a 
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od as that which has elapsed since the 
ood of the Act. The number of men 
employed in 1841 was 210,198; in 1849 
it had increased to 237,971; and in 1851 
to 240,928. But, my Lords, besides this, 
new trades have sprung up. We have not 
lost any trade, and there has grown up a 
transit trade, which is likely to be of the 
greatest possible importance to this eoun- 
try, but from which we were previously 
exeluded by the American reciprocity laws. 
Formerly, before the passing of the law, no 
transit trade with America could exist; but 
the reciprocity law of America stipulated 
that the same concession should be made by 
America as was made by any other eoun- 
try; and we are now, in consequence of our 
insular and intermediate position, able to 
avail ourselves of a transit trade to such 
an extent that a very considerable traffic 
and intercourse is springing up: in fact, 
there is a prospect at the present moment, 
if we may judge from the very short ex- 
perience we have had, that England, with 
our great ports on the Thames, the Mer- 
sey, the Clyde, and the Humber, may soon 
become the entrepét between Europe and 
America. And do we not already see the 
effect on the shipping interest of all this 
inereased prosperity—for so I may term it, 
in spite of the statements and statistics of 
Mr. G. F. Young, and others, who have 
written on the subject? We see that the 
shipping interest is obtaining cheaper ves- 
sels: that, I believe, is known to all who, 
like my noble Friend on the cross benches 
(the Earl of Cardigan), indulge in the lux- 
ury of yachting. My noble Friend knows 
that any member of the Yaeht Club could 
now get a good yacht built for less money 
than would have been possible five or six 
years ago, if he employs a proper person. 
At any rate, as regards the mercantile navy 
of this eountry, the vessels are far cheaper 
and better, the management is better, and, 
as the effect of these concurrent causes, a 
large and important extension of trade has 
ensued. There still remains another most 
important point, and one in which I, as an 
individual, as well as many of your Lord- 
ships, are very deeply concerned; I mean 
of course the agricultural interest, as af- 
fected by the repeal of the corn laws—the 
last trial of the principles of free trade 
as regards the duties of customs, on any 
very great or important scale. Now, my 
Lords, putting on one side for a moment 
the effects of the change on the farmers 
and those more immediately interested in 


the cultivation of the soil, may I ask ss 


. 
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has been the effect on the great mass of 
the population of this country? I say, let 
the Gentlemen who are now canvassing 
with a view to the coming election go into 
our towns; let them not be content to go 
into the market on market day, and con- 
verse with those who buy and sell, but let 
them look also at the staple of your 

lation, the men whose thews and sinews 
furnish the materials of all this traffic. 
Though it may not be the duty particularly 
of any Member of your Lordships’ House, 
it is a necessity imposed on the Members 
of the other House of Legislature at this 
particular moment to make domiciliary 
visits in those towns; and it is this which 
will bring vividly before their eyes the 
amended domestic condition of their in- 
habitants. I do not talk only of those 
enormous hives of industry — Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester, or Birmingham—I 
am speaking now of towns of 8,000 or 
10,000 inhabitants, agricultural towns, the 
eapitals of your counties, which live en- 
tirely by the agricultural interest, such as 
Salisbury, Grantham, and others; and I 
may, perhaps, refer to one from which the 
still small voice of warning has come up 
to London, within a very few hours (Wind- 
sor). I say, those who now visit the by- 
lanes and streets of such places must re- 
cognise, since their last visit in the less 
happy days of 1847, a marked change in 
the condition of the population, which ean 
be attributed to no other cause than the 
decrease in the price of provisions, and 
the consequent improved means of living 
which the inhabitants enjoy. Would that 
your Lordships might be persuaded to ac- 
company some of the Members of the 
House of Commons in their present can- 
vass, and I say that if you did you would 
hear the truth from the wives and daugh- 
ters of the householders. Yes, my Lords, 
you may smile at the statement; but 
there is no surer indication of the do- 
mestic state and condition of the people 
than what you may learn from the lips of 
women upon visits like these; and if you 
bring me 2 per cent of the women of the 
labouring classes of any town asking to 
have the corn laws restored, or any equi- 
valent for the corn laws, in short, consent- 
ing to be deprived of what they call the 
cheap loaf, I will surrender this question 
at once. My Lords, I haye not been long 
enough out of the other House to be en- 
tirely dissociated from these recollections. 
1 have felt it incumbent on me, in conse- 
quence of circumstances peculiar to my 
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own affairs, to visit the houses of many of 
the humbler class, in a way which some of 
your Lordships, who have been longer in 

ion of your property, may not have 
som obliged to adopt, and I assure you I 
have heard from the wives and daughters 
of the labouring men of those towns the 
most touching expressions of thanks for 
the boon which has been conferred upon 
them, and the most earnest appeal that 
under no circumstances might they be de- 
prived of it. My Lords, I have heard sto- 
ries regarding the condition of these per- 
sons from their own lips, more touching 
far in their humble tone of heart-stirring 
appeal than anything which flowed from 
the pen of the Corn Law Rhymer, and 
better calculated, too, to secure the ob- 
ject which the Corn Law Rhymes were 
intended to promote. I am almost afraid 
of frightening the tender sensibilities of 
some of your Lordships by adverting to 
the subject; but I must direct your Lord- 
ships’ attention for a moment, as the most 
striking evidence of the benefits which must 
have been derived by the great mass of the 
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population, to the enormous quantity of | 
corn imported into this country during the | 
past few years. That quantity has amount- 

ed to 10,000,000 quarters in each year | 
since the year 1846. It is difficult to antici- 
pate with certainty the probable results of 
any measure at a period before its passing 
into law; but I recollect the discussions we 
had in the House of Commons as to the ne- 
cessity of passing a measure of this kind. 
We were told that the country was able to 
produce sufficient for its consumption, and 
that it was desirable it should be kept as 
it then was, independent of other countries. 
But is it not clear now, after the trial this 
measure has had, with an annual importa- 
tion of 10,000,000 quarters, is it not clear 
now how great must have been the priva- 
tions formerly endured by the labouring 
classes, when, upon an average, not more | 
than about 3,000,000 quarters annually | 
found their way into this country? And | 
is there a man in your Lordships’ House 
who can feel that he could, consistently 
with his duty, venture on any course 
which would have a tendency to deprive 
of the fair reward of their hard toils the 
labouring classes of this great and ra- 
pidly increasing community? It is not 
necessary to restrict one’s view to the 
towns; | challenge any man to extend his 
inspection even to the agricultural districts, 
to show whether they less manifest the 
great improvement which has taken place 
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in the condition of the people. As bearing 
on this branch of the onan there is one 
point most deserving your Lordships’ atten- 
tion, as affording an indication of a most un- 
equivocal kind—the state of the poorhouses, 
In the course of the last year the returns 
show a diminution over the whole area of 
England and Wales of 7} per cent. That 
decrease has continued; and although I be- 
lieve by the last returns it has not gone 
on at the same ratic, yet there is a further 
diminution of, I think, 3} per cent in the 
half-year immediately passed. I hold these 
returns in my hand, and some remarkable 
facts appear on their surface relative to 
the greatest diminution of the poor-rates. 
We have been in the habit of hearing that 
the prosperity of the manufacturing districts 
has increased, but that this has been at- 
tended with a lamentable amount of suffer- 
ing in the agricultural districts; but the 
returns prove directly the reverse. In 
some of the manufacturing counties, such 
as Leicester, Nottingham, and others, the 
difference is not considerable, and but a 
trifling decrease appears on the face of the 
returns; but amongst those which show 
the largest decrease are the strictly agri- 
cultural counties—Berkshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Devonshire, Westmoreland, the East 
Riding of Yorkshire—these counties pre- 
sent a decrease of 11 percent. That ofitself 
would prove that in the villages and small 
towns of the country, not less than in the 
vast seats of manufacturing industry, there 
has been a decrease of want and misery, 
and that the agricultural labourers have 
been enormously benefited in the substan- 
tial form of increased means of subsistence 
and increased employment. The same 
circumstances have been observed in the 
poor-law reports of Scotland. From the 
last report delivered by the Scottish Poor 
Law Commission, it appears that, as the 
expenditure has continued to diminish since 
1849, so also has the number of poor; at the 
same time the number of persons relieved 
has decreased, whilst the average allowance 


| to each registered pauper is higher than it 


was in 1848 and 1849. The principal 
causes of this decrease, the report adds, 
are no doubt the abundance of employment, 
and the diminished cost of sustenance. 
Thus in Scotland there is the same dimi- 
nution of expenditure, whilst there has 
been an increased liberality in dispensing 
assistance. But perhaps the most remark- 
able proof of the improvement I have yetseen 
anywhere, is embraced in a report which I 
have seen from the Poor Law Inspector of 
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the district, more particularly connected 
with the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government; and it is in every respect 
worthy the highest attention of the noble 
Earl, not merely as showing the admir- 
able condition of the country, but because 
it describes the district in which the noble 
Earl resides, and which is no doubt so 
familiar to him. The district to which I 
refer, including within its limits the county 
of Lancaster, contains a population of 
3,111,000 persons, and in the whole of that 
very large population there are at this pre- 
sent moment only 3 7-10ths per cent of the 
inhabitants receiving parochial relief—men, 
women, and children all included. Since 
1848, pauperism has decreased at no less 
a rate than 40 per cent; and your Lord- 
ships will recollect that the corn law came 
into operation within a few months of that 
time. [The Earl of Matmessury: In 1846.] 
The Act was passed no doubt in 1846; 
but the alteration came into effect only 
in February 1849, so that it is clear that 
the diminution of pauperism was in fact 
perfectly concurrent with the actual aboli- 
tion of the corn laws. The saving of ex- 
pense, it is stated, has been considerable; 
for, on the maintenance of 79,388 paupers, 
it appears that a reduction of 237,000/. 
has been effected. Referring more parti- 
cularly to the Preston Union, a portion of 
the district, Mr. Farnall proceeds to state 
that in 1848, the last year of the duty 
upon corn, there were 11,638 paupers 
upon the books, and in 1849 there were 
11,102. It would appear, therefore, that 
the diminution was not so great as in the 
first year; but if the noble Earl will glance 
at the figures, he will observe how rapidly 
it has since decreased, for though from 
1848 to 1849 there was only a diminution 
to the extent of 500, the diminution in the 
next year was from 11,102 in 1849 to 
4,840 in 1850; again, in 1851 to 4,031, 
and at the commencement of the present 
year to 3,951. Other proofs of increased 
prosperity have presented themselves to 
me when attending the quarter-sessions of 
the county to which I belong, evidenced i 





in 
the considerable diminution of crime among 
the resident labouring population; for I 
have observed that the business in which 
we often spent two whole days is now some- 
times transacted in a very few hours. So 
much for the diminution of crime; as far 
as regards the district in which I am my- 
self resident, we have very little of it 
amongst the labouring population. Have 
I not, then, a right, when I prove how the 
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industry of the labouring poor has been re- 
lieved—when I prove how the workhouses 
are empty—when I show you how, instead 
of an immense amount of pauperism cooped 
up within their walls, their former inmates 
are now labouring in the fields, and earn- 
ing their subsistence by honest toil—have 
I not a right to ask who are the friends of 
domestic industry? Is it those who by 
forced tampering oe the country into 
the condition into which it was before these 
measures passed; or is it not rather those 
who have relieved industry from its fetters, 
and, taking men from the workhouses, 
have set them to the performance of works 
of utility, whether at the loom or the 
plough? I am willing to admit that dur- 
ing the years to which I have been espe- 
cially referring as regards the labouring 
population, there has been distress amongst 
the farmers. I am not evading that ques- 
tion, nor ever have done; I have always 
regarded it as a feature naturally to 

looked for, and inevitable under a transi- 
tion from one state of things to another. 
I am one certainly who never anticipated 
that that transition would take place with- 
out some distress. I am bound also to say 
that in many districts, as a natural conse- 
quence of the protective system, and I say 
it without fear in this assembly, rents were 
too high, and it was inevitable that, until 
those rents were reduced, and the state 
and condition of the farmer should be re- 
adjusted to that change, by which he may 
eventually profit, the farmers, under the 
altered system, must suffer. In short, I 
will state fearlessly before your Lordships 
what, upon oceasigns when I have been 
called to meet large bodies of the tenant- 
farmer class, I have abstained from telling 
them. I say that, as regards the great sub- 
ject of the condition of the farming and la- 
bouring population, this question of protec- 
tion is essentially a landlord’s question.’ I 
really cannot sufficiently apologise to your 
Lordships for the length of a statement 
which I know it is at all times irksome to 
listen to, and which I am deeply sensible of 
wanting the power to make more - 
able. I should be most unvilings<daned, 
I should be departing from the duty of a 
Peer of this House if I were to attempt— 
to prejudge the question of. what it would 
become the duty of the noble Earl te do in 
the next Session of Parliament with re- 
spect to this measure now more imme- 
diately under consideration. I am certain 
there will not be a voice lifted in this 
House against the passing of the measure 
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on the present occasion. I readily concur 
with the suggestion made, that it may be 
our duty to assist him, or whoever may 
then occupy the Ministerial bench, in the 
course of next Session of Parliament, in re- 
spect to a similar measure; but I must say 
that, looking to the facts before us, and the 
necessity of abstaining from prejudging 
the question, I certainly could have wished 
that we had not heard such very broad hints 
thrown out, not so much in this as in the 
other House, that the system of direct 
taxation is so vicious in itself, that it is 
impracticable without exceptions, and with 
exceptions is no better than confiscation. 
My Lords, I say I regret it, as an indi- 
cation of what I trust is not about to take 
place; and I would almost derive some 
hope from the statement of the noble Earl 
as to the impossibility of dispensing at an 
early period with this tax. But I do hope 
that the noble Earl will take warning by all 
that is passing in the country at this time; 
and if this tax is eventually to be abandon- 
ed before the revenue has equalised itself by 
the increased productiveness of those taxes 
which now exist, I do hope that he will 
not resort to that which appears at first 
sight the simplest and most immediate, 
and therefore the prominent and obvious 
expedient, namely, an attempt again to 
impose duties upon imports of articles 
constituting the great staples of the trade 
of the country, or, more important still, 
the materials of the food of the people. 
I would wish on this occasion—it may be 
the last upon which any discussion of this 
kind will take place in the present Parlia- 
ment—most solemnly to raise my voice in 
entreating the noble H&irl to abandon any 
idea of the kind, which I must assure him 
would indeed be chimerical. I will not 
employ anything like menace in this 
House—God forbid I should! —even in 
this time of perfect quiet and contentment 
amongst the people; but still it is im- 
portant that truth should be spoken; and 
I can assure the noble Earl that, unless 
I am greatly deceived, the people of this 
country, attached as they are to their Sov- 
ereign and the institutions of the coun- 
try, will bear much, but they will not 
suffer any diminution of the advantages 
they have gained in this respect. I feel 
certain they will not bear any tampering 
by which, either through direct or indirect 
measures, any alteration of taxation will 
take place which may increase the burdens 
on the consuming class. I cannot doubt 
that this House will—as I feel confident 
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that those who are about to be returned to. 
the Commons House of Parliament will— 
support the people in any resistance which 
may be found necessary—though I trust it 
will not—and I feel sure that this House 
will resist any reversal of the great prin- 
ciple whieh in the last ten years 80 
enormously benefited the country and 
blessed its population; and when I say 
that it will resist a reversal, I comprehend 
under that term every proposal which has 
been included or insinuated under the name 
of revision—I do not mean, of course, 
such revision as may be found necessary 
with respect to the minor features of a 
plan; but I mean a revision such as is in- 
tended by some of those who are now can- 
vassing under that new designation which 
1 have no doubt the noble Lord has heard 
of—as Free-trade Derbyites—who do not 
scruple to pledge themselves to certain 
constituencies to what they call free-trade 
policy, whilst they leave themselves open 
to modification or revision. My Lords, if 
it is intended by these slippery words to do 
by indirect means what the people insist 
shall not be done by direct means, I am 
confident that the resistance of both 
Houses of Parliament will be ecually great, 
and that the repugnance and discontent of 
the people will be proportionately greater 
as the means adopted are less justifiable. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Derby), on a 
former occasion, in addressing this House, 
dwelt at considerable length upon the Con- 
servative character of the Government, 
and the determination to resist what he 
called the encroachments of democracy. 
If these encroachments are seriously made, 
the noble Earl will find in me an humble 
follower in that respect; but I confess that 
at present I see but little sign of any en- 
croachment of the kind on the part of the 
people, although you may occasionally hear 
an agitator’s speech which falls flat upon 
their ears. But I say the noble Earl has not 
aright to assume to himself this character 
until he has made a clean breast on this 
most important question. I feel confident 
that a declaration on this night or any 
other before Parliament is dissolved, as- 
suring the country that he has finally 
abandoned onee for all any intention of re- 
storing the corn laws, or tampering with 
the great commercial policy of which he was 
once a distinguished advocate—such a de- 
claration, I say, would be reassuring; it 
would place him in a position before the 
people which might indeed entitle him 
to some claim of the kind to which I 
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am alluding. But, my Lords, of this I 
am certain, that the Conservative policy 
of this day is a policy of rational, steady, 
well. considered — and because steady 
and well-considered, therefore safe and 
salutary—progress. I believe that you 
cannot stand still without danger; but of 
this I am still more certain, that—and the 
question involves even weightier interests 
and more solemn consideration than those 
which are wrapped up in a mere question 
of trade—if there is any attemipt at reac- 
tion, then indeed the noble Earl will forfeit 
the character he has assumed, and he will, 
though unintentionally, yet most assuredly, 
be lending his aid te promote those rash 
prajects which he thinks to arrest, and 
rofesses himself most anxious to defeat. 

repeat, my Lords, the policy of a Con- 
servative Government is that of steady pro- 
gress; to stand still, again I say, is dan- 
gerous; and in my conscience I believe that 
at the present day a Government of reac- 
tion, however slow, is a Government of re- 
volution. 

Lorp BERNERS did not desire te fol- 
low the noble Duke through the various 
topies to which he had adverted, but ecer- 
tainly he could not acquiesce in the con- 
clusion he had arrived at. So far as he had 
been able to ascertain, the effects of free 
trade upon the labouring classes and the 
tenant-farmers were the reverse of what 
the noble Duke had represented; indeed, 
he knew that in those parts of the coun- 
try with which he (Lord Berners) was ae- 
quainted—Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge- 
shire—they were accustomed to couple to- 
gether ‘‘ free trade and starvation.’ In 
the manufacturing town of Leicester, too, 
he knew the state of the poor had been 
most unsatisfactory—wages had been re- 
duced to the lowest point, and at one 
riod last year one-tenth of the Pete 8 
had been out of employment, and receiving 
relief; and at a large meeting of opera- 
tives a few months since, he heard the 
opinion echoed—‘ Free trade meant low 
wages and starvation.’’ From Parliament- 
ary returns relative to the Poor Law, he 
drew facts and inferences very different 
from those stated by the noble Duke. He 
found that in 1850 the total aniount of 
money expended in the relief of the poot 
was 5,395,000/., which was more than the 
amount expended in 1836 by no less a sum 
than 677,000/,; and in 1850, the expen- 
diture was hardly a farthing per head less 
then in the seven years of the highest 
average price of corn. Since the passing 
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of the new Poor Law, in 1834; sixteen 
years had élapsed; nd taking eight years 
in which wheat was abdévé the average 
of 62s., and eight years in which it was be- 
low the average (49s.), the result, by o 
large proportion, would be found in favour 
of the former period, The expediture in 
the eight lowest years, when # aver- 
rt 48s. 10d., was 41,369,007. ; and 
in the eight years of highest average, 
namely, 62s. 6d., was Py arty leay- 
ing 1,901,526/, in favour of the highest 
price of wheat. By the last Poor Law 
Report, it appeared that the expendi 
for the relief of the poor, in 1850, was 
greater than in the average of years before 
the repeal of the corn laws. The ex 
diture in 1850 might be less than in 1848; 
but it was greater than in any year be- 
tween that year and 1836, snore the 
years 1848 and 1849. Again, an- 
other test—that presented by the sav- 
ings-banks returns, From 1843 to 1846 
there was a gradual inerease in the de- 
posits; but in 1846 there were 20,600 
more depositors than in 1849; and the de- 
posits were less by 306,000/. and upwards 
in the year 1849 than in that year. He 
would appeal also to the increase of erime 
and increase of emigration. He did not 
wish to detain their Lordships by any fur- 
ther observations; but he had been anx- 
ious that the observations of the noble 
Duke should not pass without contradie- 
tion, founded, as he believed they were, ou 
very great misapprehension of the facts: 
Lorpv WODEHOUSE said, the noble 
Lord compared the deposits in the savings 
banks in the year 1846 with those made 
in the year 1849; but he doubted not that 
every one of their Lordships was aware 
that 1848 and 1849 were years of vety 
considerable depression, caused by certain 
circumstances wholly irrespeetive of the 
changes in our commercial policy. They 
were years of decline; not only on the 
amount of deposits in the savings banks, 
but on many of the great exports and im- 
ports of this country; and no person who 
took a just view of this question would 
think of using that argument against the 
policy which Sir R. Peel and the late Go- 
vernment had adopted. And now with re 
gard to the poor-laws. It was ¢ertain that 
during the last three years there had been 
a considerable diminution in the number 
of paupers in workhouses. The condition 
of the labourers in his neighbourhood had 
been for years past a continuously improv- 
ing condition, entirely owing to the cheap- 
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ness of the necessaries of life; and he had 
been glad to find during the whole of the 
winter, that all the persons in the country 
with whom he had conversed, had invariably 
admitted that the state of the labouring 
classes had undergone very considerable im- 
provements. Sufficient evidence that this 
was really the case was seen in the reports 
of the Poor Law Board, the statement 
therein being, that on the 31st of January 
this year, as compared with the 31st of 
January last year, there was a decrease in 
Norfolk of 13 per cent in the number of 
ablebodied paupers receiving relief. in the 
workhouse, and in Suffolk and Essex of 
about 8 percent. But, like the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Newcastle), he preferred, as 
the best of all, ocularevidence; and he would 
ask any man who knew anything of the 
labouring classes whether the position taken 
up by the noble Lord opposite was not 
utterly unwarranted by the facts? Even 
at Protectionist meetings, so called, the 
- admission was now made that the condition 
of the labourers was improved: indeed, so 
far from their wages having diminished, 
there was at present an apprehension among 
the farmers that the rise in wages which was 
going on in some districts might by-and-by 
operate to the destruction of all profit upon 
the cultivation of wheat; and though he 
did not at all share in that apprehension, 
he referred to the fact that there was such 
an alarm as strong evidence of the flourish- 
ing condition of the labourers, as compared 
with their state previous to the repeal of 
the corn laws. With respect to the occu- 
piers of land themselves, he admitted that 
there had been difficulty and embarrass- 
ment, aggravated particularly among those 
whose command of capital had been limit- 
ed. But he was sure that the difficulty 
was everywhere decreasing. This, indeed, 
had been allowed by noble Lords opposite; 
and the concession was not a judicious one 
in regard to the soundness of their econo- 
mical doctrines; for if their principles were 
correct, the depression of the farmers since 
1846 ought to have been a steadily in- 
creasing depression; and if the farmers 
were living on their capital, and their pro- 
fits were falling off, every year must bring 
them more and more near to the verge 
of that ruin which had been so long pre- 
dicted, but which had not yet arrived; but 
he would ask those who were acquainted 
with the agricultural ¢ounties, whether in- 
stead of depression there was not a decided- 
ly improved tone of the occupiers of land ? 
How, then, did the noble Earl reconcile 
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it to himself that he was exciting hopes 
that would be of no benefit to shes Seelies 
and that induced them to depart from that 
course of industry to which they were 
giving their attention? One most prepos- 
terous argument had been used, namely, 
that, notwithstanding the importation of 
10,000,000 quarters of corn, including 
last year about 5,000,000 quarters of 
wheat or wheat flour, not a single loaf 
more had been eaten. It was known, how- 
ever, on all hands, that at present unpre- 
cedented quantities of artificial manure 
and guano were being used in agriculture 
in this country, and that draining was 
going on to an enormous extent. Then 
as to all other classes, the speech of a right 
hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) in another place a few nights ago 
was conclusive. The agriculturists them- 
selves had made vast exertions, convinced 
that they could no longer look to Govern- 
ment for aid or protection; and he referred 
to the reports of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners, to show that the cultivation of the 
large extent of land which had been en- 
closed could not have been without very 
remarkable effects upon agriculture gene- 
rally. It appeared, from the report of the 
Inclosure Commissioners, that since their 
appointment, -some seven years ago, there 
had been no less than 644 applications for 
inclosures; 160 of those were disposed of 
before the last annual report, and of the 
remaining 483, 364 were granted, and the 
land had been since inelosed, and the 
quantity of land authorised to be inclosed 
since the last general annual report was 
46,798 acres. The noble Duke had dilated 
upon what he believed to be the feeling of 
the country on this question. It would 
probably be better if the question could be 
argued as an economical question, and as a 
question of reason; but it was clear that the 
great body of the working classes viewed 
this as simply a question of feeling, and that 
feeling no wise or prudent Minister would 
trifle with, for, rely upon it, they would not 
view a proposal to re-enact, fully or partial- 
ly, the corn laws, as a mere political move, 
The statement of the noble Earl that even- 
ing had been exceedingly brief; but brief 
as it had been, it had greatly surprised him. 
He remembered that last year when the 
noble Earl had not the a of 
Government upon him, but had failed in 
forming an Administration, he presented 
their Lordships and the country with a 
very ample, elaborate, frank and open, 
programme of what his policy would have 
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been as distinguished from the policy pur- 
sued by the then existing Government. 
The principal point in that programme was 
a gradual diminution of the income tax, 
coupled with a moderate duty on corn. It 
was to be regretted that the noble Earl 
was not as distinct and explicit on this 
oceasion, and that he had not taken the 
opportunity of relieving the country from 
the deep uncertainty in which it was placed 
with regard to the policy of his Government. 
It was very natural that noble Lords opposite 
should be but ill pleased with the constant 
recurrence of such remarks as these; but it 
was not the fault of those who were on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House that 
they had so frequently to entreat the Go- 
vernment to explain their policy; for it 
was, indeed, a very remarkable state of 
things when the Minister of Finance hav- 
ing made a statement in another place, 
confirming the facts upon which the late 
changes in our commercial policy were 
based, the First Lord of the Treasury 
should qualify his admissions and mystify 
his statement, not in his place in Parlia- 
ment, but at a public dinner at the Man- 
sion House. Under such circumstances, 
impatience for explicitness was excusable, 
and was indeed a duty on every Member 
of the Legislature. The interests at stake 
demanded that every doubt should be set 
at rest. It was not merely a question of 
reversing the policy of Sir Robert Peel— 
though he understood the Government had 
no intention of attempting to do that: it 
was something more—it was a question 
whether the present Government would 
adopt that policy in all its integrity, and 
carry it out to its legitimate lengths. That 
policy was not completed, it was only be- 
gun. There were still remaining unsettled 
questions relating to sugar; to the coasting 
trade, as affected by the repeal of the navi- 
gation laws; to the timber duties, an equal- 
isation of which had been promised, and 
was greatly desired; and to the tea duties. 
On all these questions the country was en- 
titled to some distinct explanation from the 
Ministers, and to know whether the Go- 
vernment were determined to deal with 
them in the spirit in which Sir Robert 
Peel had dealt with the other great sub- 
jects of his commercial policy. The in- 
terests at stake might be said to be more 
than of national concern. In the course 
now to be taken, the commerce of the 
whole civilised world was affected. The 
United States and the great nations of the 
Continent were looking to the commercial 


policy of England for a warning or an ex- 
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ample. Some of these nations (as, for in- 
stance, Prussia) were wavering between 
an advanced and a restrictive tariff; and if 
England reversed her steps, and did not 
— in her free-trade policy, it would 

believed that that policy was a 
because it had not been successful. He 
believed the course the noble Earl was 
pursuing would be injurious to the great 
party of which he was the head; for he 
was convinced that he was discrediting 
that party by giving no explanation of his 
policy, and while he ostentatiously appealed 
to be tried by the country, refusing to de- 
clare the issue to be decided. 

The Ear. of ALBEMARLE regretted 
that the First Lord of the Treasury would 
not condescend to give their Lordships 
some inkling as to his future policy. This 
was the more to be lamented, because the 
noble Earl was not so chary of his decla- 
rations in other places, such as the Man- 
sion House, for instance. His speech there 
had been well designated as an elaborate 
mystification; but even that was better than 
nothing. It was hard upon their Lordships 
that no explanation could be dwn from 
the Government, except what was elicited 
by turtle and champagne. The noble Earl, 
in a recent speech, spoke of great distress 
existing among parties not connected either 
with commerce or manufactures, and he 
supposed the noble Earl alluded to the 
agricultural classes; but it must be remem- 
bered that there were three distinctions of 
persons included among the agricultural 
classes—the labourer, the tenant-farmer, 
or the landlord: to which did the noble 
Earl allude ? He would assume that the 
landlord was not meant, and it could not 
be the labourer, because there never was 
a period within the last fifty years in which 
the labourer was in a better condition than 
he was at present. Could any noble Lord 
mention a period in which the labouring 
man, thanks to the blessings of free trade, 
had had more bread, more bacon, more 
butter, more eggs, tea, sugar, and coffee— 
and another article, not a necessary of life, 
but the poor man’s luxury—namely, to- 
bacco? As evidencing the well-being of 
the labouring classes, he would refer to a 
statement of the consumption of tobacco 

er head in the four decennial . periods, 

821, 1831, 1841, and 1851: Tobacco, 
1821, lloz.; 1831, 120z.; 1841, 130z.; 
185i, 160z. Thus their Lordships would 
see that, in the first three periods, there 
was @ regular increase of about an ounce 
per head; and in the last period there was 
an enormous jump to an increase of three 
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ounees; the duty of 3s. remaining the same 
throughout the time. With reference to 
the tenant-farmer, he niaintained that, 
since the period of free trade, there had 
been exhibited more skill, enterprise, and 
industry by him, and there had also been 
@ greater expenditure of capital in farming. 
The following statement of the consump- 
tion of bones and guano in tons would show 
how much had been expended on those two 
articles alone: Bones and guano, 1848, 
103,995 tons; 1849, 112,862 tons; 1850, 
144,123 tons; 1851, 274,970 tons; an 
inerease over the first year of 137 per 
cent. Valued at 101. per ton, 2,749,7001. 
He admitted that there certainly had been 
a considerable degree of depression among 
the tenant-farmers, but that was in conse- 
quence of the transition from high to low 

ices; but there was every reason to be- 
ieve that that depression would be only 
temporary. He would read some extracts 


from letters, showing what was now the | 
condition of the country, The first was | 
written by Mr. Scott, of Bungay, who was | 


a Conservative and Protectionist, if he 
thought he could get protection ; but he 
stated that such a measure could not be 
carried without something like a rebel- 
lion in the manufacturing districts. He 
wrote :— 

** The farmers in our neighbourhood have made 
extraordinary exertions in draining, clearing, 
ditching, claying, &c. And this has given much 
employment to the labourer.” 


The Rev. Mr. G. Sandby, viear of Flixton, 
and chairman of the Waynford Union, 
wrote as follows, in reference to the part of 
Suffolk where he resided :— 


“Tt is a district of very heavy land, and the 
crops of last harvest, unlike those in most parts 
of the kingdom, were very far below the average, 
and indeed, were lamentably deficient, from the 
effects of a local blight ; and, as a consequence, 
the tenant-farmers, who in my neighbourhood are 
by no means an opulent body, have suffered severe 


losses from a circumstance quite irrespective of | I 
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cneditien in which we inid oi} itt ® se Binns 
still, w have not n with us in prepertion 
to the potes of eat and it is my belief that the 
poor man and his wife and children have had 
more food in thei mouths during the last two ov 


three years than they had had for a similar period 
during my remembrance,” 


The next extract he should read was from 
the letter of a gentleman who had the 
management of his (the Earl of Albe- 
marle’s) estate in Norfolk, but who Was a 
Protectionist in opinion. He wrote— 
‘*In my observation, which covers no little 
space of time and extent of country, I never wit- 
nessed more activity nor so much disposition to 
improve. I may say that every man with suffi. 
cient capital to stand through the copeessicn is 
doing everything in his power to improve his cul- 
tivation and increase his produce ; fully as mieh 
labour is employed, and more artificial manure 
and more artificial food are used than at any for- 
mer period in my recollection or observation,” 


The gentleman, whose letter he was next 
about to quote, was the first agriculturist 
in England, namely, Mr. Blyth, of Sussex- 
farm, Norfolk ; a gentleman of large pro- 
perty, who was farming bis own exteisive 
farm. He wrote— 


‘* My Lord—You ate aware that our people de- 
pend entirely on agricultural employment, either 
directly with farmers, or indirectly with trades- 
men connected with farming. The condition of 
the farm labourer has been regularly improving 
during the last six years. There are fewer hands 
out of employment at any time; there are fewer 
applications for relief at the workhouse ; there is 
frequently an inquiry for labourers by farmers.” 
- + . + . “ With respect to farming, there is 
an immense exertion made to increase the pro- 
duce of land, by the purchase of manures, keeping 
more sheep, growing more cattle, and by a more 
cleanly system of tillage. All this increases the 
demand for labourers in the first instance, and 
then the increased produce requires more hands 
to turn it round for market.” 


He would read one more extract, and then 

conclude. Another gentleman stated— 
“Now, as to the industry, skill, and capital 

among tenant-farmers, I have no hesitation in 

saying agriculture has materially rm mae since 
h 





the price of gain, It might, therefore, not have 
been unreasonable to expect that the pressure on 
the working classes would have been more than 
commonly severe ; atid certainly I looked forward 
to the winter with anxiety. What are the facts ? 
I have been actively engaged in the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law from the first formation of 
our union, and at this season of the year, I have 
never known our labourers better, if even as well 
employed ; I have never known our duties, as 
guardians, lighter ; and I have never known our 
workhouse so comparatively free of ablebodied 
men. Week after week.during this winter, when 
I have compared the condition of the union-house 
with its condition in the corresponding week of 
the six or seven years previously, our improved 
state was most noticeabl Of » the i 

cultural Jabourer is very far from being in that 








eted with West Norfolk ten years 
ago. Whether the capital be borrowed or real, I 
cannot say, but I am certain more is employed by 
seven men out of ten. The man who was satisfied 
to grow six or seven coombs of wheat per acre, 
now employs more labour, buys more artificial 
manure, and increases his produce to eight oF 
nine coombs per acre, and for the simple reason 
that he is obliged to make up by quantity for 
what he has lost in price. Wherever you go it is 
easy to perceive that the agricultural mind is 
more active and inquiring than heretofore; fresh 
plans are eagerly listened to and carefully tried, 
and every one feels that he must not leave a stone 
unturned to lessen the eost of production, and at 
the same time to increase the produce.” 


These were a few extracts from the letters 
of some of the most intelligent farmers in 
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England, describing the present condition 
of the country. He had ventured to brin 
them under their Lordships’ notice, ar 
having done so, he implored the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government to declare, 
what the world was beginning to think, 
that his convictions had undergone a great 
change. 

Lorv BERNERS said a few words in 
explanation, which were not heard. 

Eant GRANVILLE said, he desired to 
make a few observations, which, however, 
he would gladly postpone if ony noble Lord 
were disposed to address the House on the 
part of the Government. After the state- 
ment of the noble Duke (the Duke of New- 
castle) who entered into a vindication of 
the results of the commercial system in- 
troduced during the two late Administra- 
tions, it was surprising that no one con- 
nected with the Government should have 
risen to say ene word in reply, either to 
refute the noble Duke, or to admit grace- 
fully that the Members of the present Go- 
vernment had been in error during the 
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to pursue, it so happened that, sometimes 
through appeals made by the ordinary sup- 
porters of the Government to their con- 
stituents, sometimes by declarations 

by those connected by high official position 
with the Government, and, at other times, 
by speeches delivered in Parliament hav- 
ing different tendencies, the one from the 
other, their Lordships, and the constitu- 
encies of the country, were left much more 
in the dark at the present moment as to 
what policy would probably be adopted by 
the Government, than they were on the 
day on which the noble Lords opposite as- 
sumed the Government. Every point con- 
nected with the future commercial system 
of the country was involved in perfect ob- 
security as far as the Government were 
concerned. Was it or was it not intended 
by the Government to relieve the landed 
interest by a direct duty on the import of 
corn, or by some indirect mode to charge 
the rest of the community for the relief of 
the landed interest ?—or was it the inten- 
tion of the Government to continue the 


whole time they opposed that commercial | present commercial system, and the altera- 
system to which he (Earl Granville) had | tions introduced by Sir Robert Peel? The 
just referred. However, as matters now! noble Earl at the head of the Government 
stood, it would go forth to the country that | had made a speech that very year, in the 
the Government were unwilling to admit course of which he stated that the present 
the facts stated by the noble Duke, though | system was mischievous, and that he was 
they were at the same time unable either | still of opinion that a recurrence to a duty 
to deny those facts, or in the least way to' on corn for the purposes of revenue and 
diminish the foree of the argument which | protection was necessary. If he mistook 
accompanied them. He thought this to be not, that was what the noble Earl said. 

part of that course of conduct of which not | The Eart of DERBY : I beg the noble 
only that House, but the country, had | Earl’s pardon. The noble Earl is wrong 
cause to complain. The noble Earl at the lin quoting me as saying that a duty on 
head of the Government, in the short! corn, in my opinion, is a matter of neces- 
speech in which he introduced the present | sity. What I stated was, and distinetly 
important measure, referred to the course las my own opinion, that for the purpose 
which, on his assumption of the reins of | at once of selioving the suffering agricul- 
government, he had proposed to take, The | tural classes, and also for improving the 
noble Earl stated that during the present | revenue, whereby we should be enabled to 
Session of Parliament he would only in- ‘take off other taxes, without injury to the 
troduce measures of absolute necessity, | consumer, an import duty on corn would 
and that then he would appeal to the be desirable, I also stated that whether 
country to decide on the principles of relief was to be afforded to the suffering 
finance and commeree upon which the | agricultural classes by the imposition of a 
Government should proceed. At the same! duty on foreign corn, was a matter which 
time it speared to him (Harl Granville) | was to rest on the opinion of the consti- 
that they had clearly a right to ask the tuencies. In no case did I say that it was 
noble Earl to define precisely the course|a matter of necessity; but that, in my 
he intended to propose to Parliament after | opinion, it was a desirable mode of offer- 
the elections, They had a right to ex-|i 





‘ing relief to the agricultural classes. I 
pect that he would state the general prin- 


ciples and tendency of the measures on 
which the country was to decide; but so 
far from the country being favoured with 


any insight into the general principles of | 
the policy which the Government intended 


hold that opinion still; but I state again 
that it is a question to be left to the eon- 
stituencies of the country; and, moreover, 
I may add, if it will give any satisfaction 
to the noble Earl or to others, my opinion 
is, from what I have since h and 
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learned, that there certainly will not be 
in favour of the reimposition of a duty 
on forcign corn that extensive majority in 
the country, without which, I stated to 
your Lordships’ House, it would not be 
desirable to iu:pose such a duty. 

Eart GRANVILLE was glad that a 
mistake into which he had unintentionally 
fallen had drawn from the noble Earl so 
decided a statement, which give the great- 
est satisfaction to the country at large; 
namely, that there was no likehood of the 
reimposition of a duty on foreign corn, 
and that the great question that the price 
of the people’s food was not to be en- 
hanced by artificial scarcity was at last 
and for ever to be given up. After what 
had fallen from the noble Bari, there was 
hardly any topic on which he (Earl Gran- 
ville) need address the House. With re- 
gard to the Navigation Laws, the noble 
Earl had already declared that it certainly 
was not the intention of the Government 
to re-enact the whole system. He could, 
if necessary, give several instances of the 
beneficial effects which have followed the 
repeal of the navigation laws, and of the 
enormous increase in the number of ves- 
sels now engaged in trade. In conse- 
quence of the repeal of the old navigation 
laws, a considerable number of our vessels 
had been engaged in trade with the United 
States, which, unless for the repeal of 
those laws, could not have had access to 
that country. More than 500 vessels, 
which previously could not have been ad- 
mitted, had entered into the United States; 
and a few vessels less than 400 had cleared 
out. But, after the clear statements al- 
ready made by noble Lords near him, and 
after the declaration just made by the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
—suddenly and unexpectedly—he thought 
he should be wasting their Lordships’ time 
if he detained them a minute longer. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
wished to call their Lordships’ attention 
to a point which had not been adverted to 
during the debate. The Bill under discus- 
sion was the most important that had beer 
laid’ before the House this Session, yet the 
Peers were not summoned in accordance 
with the usual practice; he was sure it was 
in consequence of some mistake. 

The Eart of DERBY was understood to 
say that his impression was that the second 
reading of the Bill would be taken that 
night pro formd, and the discussion reserved 
for the Committee. He certainly came 
down to the House without any idea of a 
lengthened debate taking place. If he 
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had thought the debate was to take place 
that evening, the Peets would have been 
summoned. But, under the impression 
which he had, that course was not taken, 
nor had he asked for the attendance of the 
supporter. of the Government. 

The Duxe of NEWCASTLE wished 
to say a word in explanation. As the no- 
ble Earl stated that he had been taken by 
surprise, it followed, of course, that he 
(the Duke of Newcastle) was the indivi- 
dual who took him by surprise. Now he 
must say that the noble Earl had not cor- 
rectly represented the state of the case. 
The noble Earl gave notice of the second 
reading of the Bill, but he gave no public 
notice that he intended to ask their Lord- 
ships to read it a second time pro formd. 
If the noble Earl on Friday last had inti- 
mated any such desire, he was sure their 
Lordships would at once have yielded to 
his request. The noble Earl was well 
aware that he (the Duke of Newcastle) 
had offered no objection to the course he 
wished to take. Although when he came 
down to the House, he had not the remotest 
idea that the noble Earl intended to read 
the Bill pro forma, yet on receiving an 
intimation to that effect after he came 
into the House, he told the noble Earl that 
so far as he was individually concerned he 
might take whatever course he pleased, 
and that he would consent to any arrange- 
ment the noble Earl might prefer. But 
he also told the noble Earl that other 
Peers had been equally taken by sur- 
prise, and that they perhaps might object 
to read a Bill of such importance pro 
formé, although they might not object to 
postponing the second reading till to- 
morrow. If the noble Earl had been taken 
by do it was in consequence of the 
proceedings of his officials in the other 
House. The noble Earl had been told by 
a noble Lord that the course he proposed to 
take was an impossibility—that he could 
not take the second reading pro forma 
this evening, and postpone the Committee 
till Friday, because it was necessary for 
the public service that the Bill should be 
passed before Friday next. He could state 
most positively that that information was 
given to the noble Earl, and that in con- 
sequence of that information the noble 
Ear] proceeded to the bar of the House to 
make inquiries whether such was the case, 
and then came back and stated that he 
neither could postpone the second reading, 
nor take it pro formd, but must proceed 
with it in the usual way, as the public ser- 
vice required it. As to the noble Earl being 
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taken by surprise, he (the Duke of New- 
eastle) came down in consequence of the 
notice that the Bill was to be read a second 
time—a notice given by the noble Earl 
himself—quite prepared to offer the opin- 
ions and arguments which he had lately 
ventured to deliver; but, as he had before 
stated, he had been equally ready to suit 
the convenience of the Government by post- 
poning his remarks till a future day. 

The Eart of DERBY laid no blame on 
the course pursued by the noble Duke, 
who had very accurately. stated that al- 
though it was inconvenient to him to post- 

ne the debate till Thursday, he was wil- 
fing todo so. With regard to what had 
been stated by another noble Lord, he had 
rather overstated the fact. It was not a 
matter of necessity that the Bill should 
pass before the holidays, although it would 
be convenient for the public service if it 
did pass before that time. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) 
seemed to forget that this Bill had been 
accepted by the country on the ground 
that it was only a measure of a temporary 
nature, He (the Marquess of Clanricarde) 
would go into no remarks on the question; 
but he must say that he thought it would 
be most desirable if the noble Earl would 
only state now—after giving the House 
distinctly to understand that he had no 
idea of imposing a duty on corn—if the 
noble Earl would only go one step further, 
and say, that he would lay no burden upon 
the people for the benefit of any class 
whatever. The noble Earl must come to 
that declaration next year; and he had 
lately received a gentle reminder from 
Windsor, and another from Newark, that 
the country were determined there should 
be no burdens of that sort imposed. Then 
why should the noble Earl not give up the 
paltry consideration which could be derived 
from such a source, and at once say that 
protection to agriculture—as it had been 
called—but what it might be he (the Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde) could not pretend to 
say—but if the noble Earl would only say 
at once that he had no idea of imposing 
any such burdens on any class of the 
people, how much more advantageous would 
such a declaration be for the welfare of the 
country. 

Eart GREY said, he had heard with 
very great surprise the observations of the 
noble Earl upon the order of their proceed- 
ings. He would remind their Lordships of 
what had taken place on former occasions. 
The income tax had been for many years 
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the very keystone of our financial and com- 
mercial policy. No Minister of the Crown, 
in moving the second reading of that mea- 
sure, had ever failed to explain the views 
and intentions of the Government in 

posing it. Last year, when his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) moved the 
second reading of a Bill precisely similar 
to this, he thought it respectful to their 
Lordships to state somewhat fully his views 
upon the subject; and the noble Earl oppo- 
site then entered into a discussion on every 
one of the topics which had now been 
adverted to. sent that the noble Earl 
had now taken this Bill into his. own 
management, he (Earl Grey) conceived, as 
a matter of course, that the Bill would be 
discussed as similar Bills had been dis- 
cussed in former years, and hé had con- 
sequently, at great inconvenience, come 
down to the House for the discussion. 
Had the noble Earl, at the last meeting 
of the House, stated that he wished. the 
Bill to be read a second time pro formd, 
he was sure no Peer would have objected; 
but after coming down to the House, with 
their arrangements made for the discus- 
sion, to be told that the noble Earl had 
settled with another noble Lord that it 
would be better to take the discussion 
at a future stage, he must say was not 
treating the House with proper respect; 
and the House, in these circumstances, 
might. fairly object to taking the second 
reading merely pro formd. _ He was glad, 
therefore, that the proposal to pass. the 
Bill through its present stage in that man- 
ner, had not been persevered in, and that 
the discussion had been allowed to go on; 
though what had passed he could hardly 
call a discussion, since a discussion implied 
that something should be said on both 
sides, and the argument hitherto had been 
all on one side. This was not a debate. 
Noble Lords opposite might say, in the 
words of the slave in the play, Ubi. tu 
pulsas ego vapulo tantum; and he really 
pitied them for the humiliating position in 
which they were placed, compelled as they 
were to listen to the able statements of the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Neweastle), and 
the important statistical facts brought for- 
ward by his noble Friend (the Earl of Albe- 
marie), without venturing to say one word, 
and not daring either boldly and avowedly 
to confess they had heretofore been in error, 
or to stand up and maintain the opinions 
which they had so long professed; they 
shrank from taking either the one line 
or the other. But it appeared to him 
that, although noble Lords opposite were 
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afraid to maintain their former opinions, 
and endeavouring by their strange silence 
to stifle the debate, their Lordships ought 
not to allow the discussion to be put by, 
and slurred over in a manner so discre- 
ditable to the House, but were bound to 
discuss the matter fully; and it was there- 
fore with extreme satisfaction that he had 
heard the speech of the noble Duke and 
his noble Friends near him. No Mem- 
ber of the Government had ventured to 
contradict the facts stated by his noble 
Friend; the great reduction effected in 
taxation without any corresponding dimi- 
nution in the revenue; the prosperity of 
trade; the spirit of enterprise and activity 
which at this moment distinguished every 
branch of industry, not: excluding even 
agriculture; the fact that pauperism had 
diminished, and, according to the admis- 
sion of the Chancellor of the Excliequer, 
that the prosperity of this country was 
never greater. Not one of these state- 
ments had been met by noble Lords who 
were formerly so eloquent in deseribing 
the distress of the country, and in calling 
upon the then Government to say how long 
they meant to persevere in that experi- 
ment of free trade which the noble Lords 
considered had failed so lamentably. He 
felt it the more necessary not.to let the 
discussion drop, because, though his noble 
Friend (Earl Granville) hed that evening 
at length extorted from the noble Earl 
opposite the information that no duty was 
to be imposed on corn, and it was known 
that the Navigation Laws were not to be 
meddled with; there was another subject, 
on which it appeared that the Government 
intended to alter the policy which had 
been pursued for some time, and that 
was with respect to shgar. It was re- 
ported to have been stated in the other 
House that some alteration in the existing 
arrangements on the subject would be pro- 
posed hereafter. Now, that being the case, 
considering the great interest which, from 
the office he had held, he had taken in that 
question, he hoped their Lordships would 
permit him to state a few very striking 
details connected with the produce and 
consumption of sugar. In the year imme- 
diately preceding that in which foreign 
sugar was first practically admitted for 
consumption to any extent, that is, up to 
April, 1846, the consumption of sugar 
in the United Kingdom was 5,714,000 
ewts. In the year ending April, 1852, 
it had inereased to 7,583,000 ewts. 
But, looking back a little further, he 
found that, taking the last complete year 
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before any fo sugar was brought 
to the markets of this country, namely, 


July, 1844, the whole quantity of s 
bined was 4,145,000 owts, aan wis 
half-year ending January last the consum 
tion was 4,033,000 ewts.; so that during 
that half-year the quantity consumed was 
within 100,000 ewts. of the consumption 
in twelve months prior to the admission of 
foreign sugar. That was a very striking 
fact, and very easily aecounted for. Prior 
to the introduction of foreign sugar, when 
there was a monopoly in this market of 
British sugar, he found, by a return laid on 
the table of the House of Commons, that 
the price of Havana sugar in bond was 
21s. 3d., whilst that of British West India 
sugar was 34s. 9d., making a difference of 
13s. 6d. Now as Havana sugar was noto- 
riously better in quality than the average 
of British sugar, it followed that the dif- 
ference in price arose entirely from the dif- 
ferential duty which then existed, and was 
an enhancement to the British consumer 
of the cost of sugar beyond the amount of 
duty. The British sugar and molasses— 
reckoning 31bs. of molasses as equivalent 
to 1 lb. of sugar—consumed in that year 
were 4,145,000 ewt.; and, therefore, in ad- 
dition to the large revenue of 5,254,0001. 
which was received into the Exchequer 
from sugar, the British consumer was sub- 
jected to a further tax to the extent of no 
less than 2,790,0001., which was in no 
degree less felt as a burthen because it 
brought nothing into the Treasury. But 
since the passing of the Acts of 1846 and 
1848 the price of British sugar was brought 
down much nearer to that of foreign sugar; 
and in two years more, if the law remained 
unaltered, the duties would be the same, 
and of course, therefore, there can then be 
no difference in the price of sugar except 
that which depends upon its equality. Al- 
ready it appeared, from the return he had 
already quoted, that the difference of the 
price in bond of foreign and British sugar, 
which, as he had stated, had been 13s. 64., 
had fallen to 1s. 8d.; and as the duty on 
British sugar had in the same time been 
reduced from 14s. to 10s.; it followed that 
while the tax on sugar which was paid into 
the Treasury had been reduced only by 
4s., that which was really levied, without 
benefit to the revenue, by the enhanced 
price of British sugar, had been reduced 
no less than lls. 10d.; and the result had 
been, that whilst the consumer had gained 
enormously, the consumption had so in- 
creased, that the revenue, instead of suf- 
fering, had actually gained. The reve- 
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nue reeeived in the year, up to July, 
1846, was littlo better than 3,500,000/. ; 
whereas the revenue received up to July 
Jast, was 4,130,000/. Therefore the effect 
of the measure had been, while giving an 
immense relief to the consumer, and ex- 
tending trade in all directions, to give also 
an accession to the revenue, rendering 
it possible to effect other reductions of tax- 
ation. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might well say, in reference to the article 
of sugar, that it was a marvellous example 
of the effect of reducing duties. The benefit 
of the alteration, so far as this country was 
concerned, really could not be contested 
after the statement of such facts. But 
when the alteration in the policy of this 
country took place, and when foreign sugar 
was first admitted, it was said the effect of 
the change would be to destroy the culti- 
vation of sugar in the British colonies, and 
give a new impulse to the slave trade. We 
were told that it would be vain to increase 
the vigilance of our squadron, or to take 
any other measures to suppress the slave 
trade; that if we gave such an enormous 
bonus, the slave trade would continue to 
flourish, and that it was worse than hy- 
pocrisy to lower the duty on slave-grown 
sugar, and maintain the squadron on the 
coast of Africa. From that opinion he had 
utterly dissented, strongly urging upon 
their Lordships his belief that the ultimate 
effect of the measure would be to promote 
the abolition of slavery, and increase culti- 
yation in the British possessions. Now, 
with regard to the slave trade, he was 
happy to say that his prediction had been 
verified; for their Lordships were aware 
that Lord Palmerston, before leaving office, 
had congratulated himself and the country 
on the almost practical extinction of the 
slave trade. He had no doubt the present 
Government would follow up the same de- 
termined measures for putting an end to 
the slave trade; and, if so, he was happy 
to think that this infamous traffic, which 
already was very nearly extinguished, would 
soon be so completely. It was certain 
that this seemed to be expected, for the 
planters of Cuba were beginning to sub- 
stitute free labour for slave labour, and 
a contract had been entered into to bring 
no less than 8,000 free labourers from 
China. Now, the labour market of China 
was no less open to the British planter 
than to the Cuban planter, and before he 
left office he had the satisfaction of havin 

reason to hope, that by means which h 

been taken, an emigration of that de- 
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seription to the British Colonies, would be 
set on foot. It was clear, then, that the 
admission of foreign sugar had not been 
sufficient, at all events, to counteract our ef- 
forts for the suppression of the slave trade, 
since that trade had never been brought 
so low. It was also confidently predicted 
by the opponents of the free-trade poliey, 
that the effect of the change would, at any 
rate, be to put an end to the cultivation 
of sugar in the British colonies. Now, 
how far had that prediction been realised ? 
The cultivation of sugar was a branch of 
industry in which any falling-off very quiek- 
ly manifested itself. It was now little leas 
than six years since the principle of an im- 
mediate diminution of proteetion and an 
equalisation of duty between British and 
foreign sugar was established; and nearly 
four since the law, which was still in force, 
had been passed—consequently there had 
been ample time for the change in our com- 
mereial policy to produce its full, or al- 
most its full, effect on the cultivation of 
our Colonies. He had therefore been ex- 
eeedingly anxious to ascertain, from facts, 
what the effect of the change of policy had 
really been; and, as a single year was 
sometimes deceptive, owing to a variety of 
causes, he had taken the averages of three 
years. He would take the liberty of quo- 
ting to their Lordships a return, which 
would show the average production of sugar 
in the three great divisions of the British 
possessions—the West Indies, the East 
Indies, and the Mauritius, in the three 
years 1839, 1840, and 1841, being the 
first three years after complete emanei- 
pation; the three years 1842, 1843, and 
1844, being the last three years before any 
foreign competition was allowed at all; the 
three years 1845, 1846, 1847, being the 
three years during which the new policy had 
taken comparatively little effect, and the 
last three years. It was a curious cireum- 
stanee that every one of these triennial 
periods showed a steady increase of pro- 
duction, not only in the East Indies and 
Mauritius, which might have been expect- 
ed, but also in the West Indies. In the 
West Indies the production of sugar in the 
first three years after emancipation was 
2,388,000 ewts.; in the last three years of 
complete monopoly, namely, from 1842 to 
1844, inclusive, it was 2,487,000 ewts.; 
in the three years ending 1847 it was 
2,733,000 ewts.; and in the last three 
years ending 185], when the free-trade 
policy had taken full effect, the impor- 
tation of sugar from the British West 
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India colonies had increased to 2,833,000 
ewts., being the largest importation in 
any triennial period since the emancipation 
of the slaves. This showed conclusively 
that production was not falling off. Fur- 
ther than this—he had compared, island 
by island and colony by: colony, the pro- 
duction for 1850 and 1851; and it was a 
very singular circumstance that there was 
no British possession, from Jamaica to 
the East Indies, which did not show an 
increase in 1851 as’ compared with 1850. 
He thought this fact would satisfy their 
Lordships that this free-trade policy had 
not led to the throwing out of cultivation 
the British colonies as to the production of 
sugar—on the contrary, their production 
was increasing. The reduction of the price 
of British sugar had been met by increased 
economy in production, and the planters 
were now really better off than they were 
in 1846. The reduction in price had been 
met also by a diminution of wages: it 
would perhaps be more accurate to say, 
that the slaves had consented to perform 
more labour for the same money. The 
effect of protective duties was not to re- 
lieve the planter, not to prevent distress to 
the West Indies: the effect of the mono- 
poly was, to enable the emancipated slave 
to satisfy himself with working two days 
in the week for five or six hours a day in 
the most productive colonies, and to make 
the British labourer pay sixty or seventy 
per cent more than was necessary for the 
article which is now a necessary of life, in 
order that the emancipated slave might be 
able to earn such extravagant wages for 
working such a short time. Ina despatch 
from Governor Higginson, dated Mauritius, 
14th of October, 1851, which was laid on 
their Lordships’ table on the 23rd February 
last, he found the following passages :— 


‘I found abroad a spirit of self-reliance, a con- 
viction of the adequacy of our growing resources, 
and a resolution to combat with vigour the diffi- 
culties still unsubdued, that to my view present 
unmistakeable earnests of ultimate success. I 
saw in some quarters luxuriant canes covering 
lands redeemed within a few years from the forest 
or the rock, now amply remunerating the labour 
and capital bestowed upon them. I saw in others 
substantial edifices rising up, new and powerful 
steam engines at work, and improved processes of 
manufacture rewarding the enterprise of their 
introducers, and everywhere symptoms of activity, 
energy, and industry. I saw the Indian immi- 
grant in the field working steadily and with good 
will, and when at rest cheerful and contented in 
his camp. As it is by him and through him that 
the Mauritian planter must rise or fall, to the 
character of the relations subsisting between them, 
the utmost importance ought, I conceive, to be at- 
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tached. So far as I could judge, and I took 
to ascertain correctly, these relations are ign 
satisfactory. Complaints on either side’ 
more rare as the language, the charpeter, ail the 
habits of the Indian become better : 
—— rye I heard and witnessed,: I believe 
he and his employer are mutually pleased 
and satisfied.” . . ... “I may be 
over-sanguine, but I witnessed so many 


symptoms of progress and improvement t! 
out the island, that I cannot resist the phan 


that the foundation is now being laid of wealth 
and prosperity more stable and enduring than 
ever could have been obtained under the former 
speculative and artificial system of labour and of 
prices, which for a time largely enhanced profits, 
and’ ultimately left the colony on the verge of 
bankruptcy and ruin.” . . . ., ilst Iam 
enabled to report thus favourably of our material 
prospects, I believe I am warranted in stating 
that progress has also been made in ameliorating 
the moral and social condition of the people.” 

The witnesses examined before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1848, 
stated positively, that the Mauritius must 
go out of cultivation, unless a large protee- 
tion were restored. Had these predictions 
been fulfilled? In the three years ending 
1844, when British sugar possessed a com- 
plete monopoly, the average importation 
from the Mauritius was 568,000 ewts., 
whilst the average importation for the last 
three years was 967,000 ewts.. That state- 
ment he considered quite conclusive as to 
the progress of the Mauritius under the new 
system. The same thing held in a great 
degree with respect to British Guiana, and 
he begged to read a few lines from a de- 
spatch received from the Governor, and 
dated the 12th of November last, in which 
it was stated that the situation of the plan- 
ters was better than it had been for many 
years; and if they acted prudently there 
was no reason to apprehend any reverse, 
He was bound to state, in fairness, that 
since the despatch was written, there had 
been some fall in the price of sugar that 
did produce a great feeling of alarm in that 
colony; but, looking to the discussions in 
the papers and at public meetings, it ap- 
peared that the great object of alarm was 
no longer slave sugar, but beet sugar. It 
was stated that the cultivation of the beet- 
root sugar on the Continent had created 
alarm amongst the colonists; but for his 
oy he believed that alarm was unfounded; 
or even with the assistance of a heavy pro- 
tective duty, it was impossible that beetroot 
could long sustain a competition with the 
sugar cane. However, whether beetroot 
sugar was the object of alarm or not, it 
was quite as much to be feared by the slave 
planter as by the British planter—it was 
as much to be feared by Cuba and Brazil 
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as by British Guiana. He admitted that 
great distress prevailed at present in Ja- 
maica; in that colony the pressure at pre- 
sent, he admitted, was very severe: that he 
pera acknowledged; but he could not 
help adding that Jamaica, possessing as it 
does great natural advantages—second to 
none of their colonies, but, on the contrary, 
probably superior to any of them—taking 
the amount of population, their compara- 
tive civilisation, the nature of the soil and 
climate—Jamaica ought not to be under a 
disadvantage, as compared with the other 
colonies. It was now, indeed, suffering 
from the effects of a very fatal visitation of 
cholera, but infinitely more from the cir- 
cumstance that in that colony the planters 
had listened too much to those who called 
themselves friends of the colonists, but who 
were in fact their worst enemies. Listening 
to such bad advice, the Jamaica planters 
had fixed all their hopes on the success of 
their visionary attempts to recover protec- 
tion; they had refused to adopt any of the 
remedial measures to which their attention 
had been called; and the Legislature of 
that colony had unfortunately obstinately 
fixed its eyes upon the restoration of pro- 
tection, and nothing else. By listening to 
those who called themselves the friends of 
the West Indians, but of whom, if they 
were to judge of the results, they were the 
worst enemies, they refused to adopt any 
of those measures which were completely 
within their own power for improving the 
state of things in that magnificent colony. 
While the other West India colonies were 
recovering from the extreme depression 
under which they were lately suffering, 
while the Mauritius was advancing with 
gigantic strides, and increasing its produc- 
tion to the extent he had described, in 
Jamaica alone the prospect of the planter 
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showed little improvement; but even there 
production was showing some slight in- | 
crease. Passing from the subject of} 
sugar, there was another point relating to | 
the general policy of free trade, to which 
he begged to call the attention of their 
Lordships. He wished to remind them 
that the very remarkable improvement 
which was admitted to have taken place in 
the state of the country, must plainly be 
the result of liberating industry from the 
restrictions to which it had been formerly 
subjected by a vicious policy, since it had 
been brought about in spite of circum- 
stances in every other respect most un- 
favourable. The great commercial and 
financial revolution—for he could call it 
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nothing else—begun in 1846, and almost 
entirely completed 8 the repeal of the 
navigation laws in 1849—that great com- 
mercial revolution had taken place un- 
der circumstances of the greatest possi- 
ble disadvantage. It was impossible to 
conceive circumstances that could have 
made it more difficult for that great change 
to succeed. The Bill for the repeal of the 
corn duties had scarcely passed before the 

tato disease, which had been partially 
felt in the preceding autumn, came upon 
the country again with tenfold violence. 
The whole food, he might say, of the 
great body of the population of Ireland 
was destroyed, and concurrently with that 
there was a general deficiency of corn not 
only in this country, but throughout the 
greater part of Europe. The consequence 
was, that in Ireland, in the latter part 
of 1846 and during 1847, there was an 
absolute famine; and in this country the 
distress arising from the high price of food 
approached very nearly to it. They could 
not forget that in 1847 every man felt the 
most serious anxiety and apprehension, 
lest the country should be absolutely with- 
out supplies before the harvest. Corn 
for one or two weeks sold in Mark Lane 
at a price of at least 100s. a quarter. 
The country was obliged to borrow no 
less than 8,000,000. for the relief of in- 
tense distress in Ireland; and in this coun- 
try, though they had been enabled to obtain 
the corn they wanted by the energy of 
their merchants, they had to pay for it a 
price that was a most fearful drain upon 
our resources. That was not all. Con- 
currently with the distress arising from 
those circumstances, there came the fear- 
ful reaction of the railway mania, and of 
the overtrading of 1845 and 1846; and the 
latter part of 1847 was, from the concurrent 
effect of all these causes, probably a period 
of as deep and aggravated distress as the 


country had almost ever gone through. To 


those who had the responsibility of Govern- 
ment at the time, it was a period of the most 
intense anxiety and distress. Even this, 
however, was not all. On the Continent, 
early in the following spring, broke out the 
revolution of February, 1848, and convul- 
sions followed throughout Europe that pa- 
ralysed trade from one extremity of the 
Continent to the other. Was it possible to 
conceive a greater combination of circum- 
stances calculated to try the resources of 
the country? We were obliged to borrow 
10,000,0007. to meet the immediate pres- 
sure, and the distress was as intense as it 
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was possible to conceive. But under the 
free-trade policy, and he might say by vir- 
tue of it, and in consequence of it, they saw 
how triumphantly the country had 
through that tremendous ordeal. In the 
first place, he would point out that in 1847, 
distressed as the people were, and sufferin 
as they were, yet, knowing that their sue 
fering arose not from the artificial legisla- 
tion of Parliament—that it was not aggre: 
vated by any law restricting the introduc- 
tion of corn—that every facility that could 
be afforded was given for their relief— 
knowing it was a visitation of a higher 
Power, and not the work of Parliament, 
they submitted to the infliction with a 
tience and resignation which were in- 
nitely to their credit, And he would 
say that their patience and resignation 
met with a speedy reward. Industry and 
enterprise, not checked by disturbance and 
confusion, as they were in other parts of 
the world, speedily revived, being also 
given a free career by the abolition of 
vicious and impolitie laws; new branches 
of trade were struck out, merchants and 
manufacturers exerted themselves in a 
manner that created astonishment in every- 
body, and all traces of those fearful calam- 
ities were repaired in a time inconceivably 
short. He would remind them of what 
had been the result in a financial point of 
view. The noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) 
had told them that those commercial ques- 
tions were irrelevant in discussing the 
question of a property tax; but he should 
point out to him that their commercial and 
financial poliey were one and the same— 
that there were not two subjects, but one 
subject indissolubly connected, from the 
circumstance that the manner in which 
their revenue was raised necessarily deter- 
mined the nature of their alavandiel udlien. 
Look how the emancipation of their in- 
dustry had told on the financial interests 
of the country. He had pointed out to 
them that during the period of distress they 
had borrowed 10,000,0002., 8,000,000/. 
being for Ireland; five years only had 
since elapsed, and the amount that had 
been repaid, or for the repayment of which 
provision had been e, exceeded by 
nearly a million the amount they had been 
compelled te borrow in 1847 and 1848. 
The amount of the debt then incurred was 
10,000,0007. ; the amount repaid, or for the 
repayment of which provision was made, 
amounted to 10,974,0001., leaving a ba- 
lance of 974,000. in their favour when the 
operation shall have been completed. He 
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thought he had shown that the of 
the free-trade policy must be gra’ % 
those who had to sregele in sup, 

against the noble Lords opposite, It w 
commenced by the great change in 4 
when the alteration in the corn laws 
made by Sir Robert Peel, which was fol- 
lowed up by the measures which the late 
Government had thought it their duty to 
propose and carry, It was no less gratify. 
ing to those who many years before 18 

h gradually pre the publig¢ mind 
for this great change by Parliamen 
discussion; and he should ever be 

that he had borne a part, however humble, 
in these discussions, and in advancing the 
great cause of commercial liberty, He 
thought when the results were so clear— 
when the success of the measure had been 
established so completely beyond all ques- 
tion—it was very natural the country 
should feel much anxiety to know whether 
the party to which the noble Lords oppo- 
site belonged did or did not intend to 
tamper in any way with that policy. That 
anxiety appeared to him as very natural; 
in one respect it had been relieved that 
night by the most important declaration 
that had been made by the noble Earl— 
but still he thought it was far from being 
entirely satisfactory. He could not help 
saying that he quite eoncurred with his 
an Friend the noble Earl near him (Earl 
Granville), that up to that moment they 
were no less in doubt than they were on 
the first day the Administration was 
formed, with respect to what were the 
real views of Her Majesty’s Government 
on this great question. At the ecommence- 
ment of the present Session the noble Earl 
at the head of that Government entered 
into a statement of his views and policy. 
In doing so he told them, that for certain 
reasons he stated, he conceived the im- 
position of a duty upon corn, and of duties 
upon other imports, was in itself desirable; 
at the same time he stated he would not 
attempt such measure unless he had the 
very general concurrence of the people ia 
its favour. Subsequently to this declara- 
tion, in the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at his re-election, he in- 
formed the electors of Buckinghamshire, 
and through them the whole nation, that 
was anxiously watching his words, that 
full and complete redress to the agrieul- 
tural interest for the injustice under which 
it was suffering was an absolute neces- 
sity; and he said he thought a counter- 
vailing duty upon corn was less costly to 
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the rest of the community than any other 
mode of giving this redress; but, either 
by that mode or some other mode, it was 
the duty of the Government, and the Go- 
vernment were determined, to afford re- 
lief. Not very long after, the right hon. 
Gentleman made a most able speech in 
the other House of Parliament in. intro- 
ducing as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the very measure now under discussion; 
for the Bill wes founded w one of the 
Resolutions then introduced by him, which 
showed that those commercial and financial 
questions were not irrelevant to the income 
tax. The right hon. Gentleman made a 
most admirable statement about the ad- 
vantages which had followed upon the in- 
troduction of free trade. That statement 
gave great satisfaction to the country; but 
unfortunately it was not long afterwards 
when the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government made what he called a sort of 
supplementary speech. He told a distin- 
guished company on a festive occasion that 
his Colleague the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had made a most excellent speech 
i th House of Commons; but in that 
speech there was one topic to which he had 
not adverted, and which could not well be in- 
troduced in a financial statement, and that 
was the advantage of a compromise, and 
the necessity of some compromise, in fa- 
vour of the landed interest, in consequence 
of all the advantages that had been given 
to the consumers as against the producers. 
That was a somewhat unusual proceeding; 
he did not remember to have heard any- 
thing of the same kind before; he had 
never known a case where a Prime Minis- 
ter had informed the assembled citizens in 
this manner that the statement of the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer was only an 
imperfect statement of the views of the 
Government, and that there was another 
important part of those views which ought 
not to be lost sight of. But, unfortu- 
nately, that was not all; because after 
the supplementary speech the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, a few nights later, 
in the other House of Parliament, got up 
and said that he had been very much 
misunderstood—that he had expressed no 
opinion in his Budget speech—that he had 
only stated certain facts, and that he re- 
tained and was ready to act upon all the 
opinions he had expressed in Opposition, 
That was a somewhat startling declara- 
tion; but he (Earl Grey) supposed it wis 
required to silenee certain rumours in the 
camp; but it qualified the satisfaction 
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which the country had received from his 
vious speech, Nor was that all; as had 
adverted to by a noble Friend behind 

him, there had appeared addresses from va- 
rious adherents of the Government, and 
even from Gentlemen holding office, making 
in most distinet terms very contradietory de- 
clarations of their views, One Gentleman 
holding a high office stated that he had ac- 
cepted it in the full confidence that it was 
the intention of the noble Earl to reverse 
the policy of Sir Robert Peel; and as that 
hon. Gentleman remained in an office which 
he only accepted on this understanding, he 
(Earl Grey) must suppose that he (Mr. 
Chri ) must continue to feel satisfied 
that the noble Earl’s real object was to 
reverse the policy of Sir Robert Peel. 
Under those circumstances it was difficult 
to form @ conjecture of what the policy of 
the Government would be, even assiated. by 
the statement which had been made that 
night, which the application of the screw 
by his noble Friend behind him had so re- 
luctantly extorted. They had learned in- 
deed—partly he believed because the elee- 
tors for Windsor and Newark had spoken 
out too plainly to admit of concealment 
on this point—that they were to have no 
duty on corn; and the Lincolshire farmers 
might at once discard all hope of that, 
and make up their minds to do the best 
they could without it; but then there was 
to be something else, and as to what that 
something was to be, they were very 
much in the dark. They were to have 
something respecting which the supporters 
of the scheme had kept them up to that 
moment in a state of mystery. The de- 
scription of this concealed child was kept 
back earefully by its parents that it might 
one day astonish the world by its beauty 
and merits; but the account they gave of 
it was not very reassuring to the consumers 
of the country. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had said that it was something in 
comparison with which the duty upon corn 
would be less costly to the country, less 


ineonvenient, and more simple. If so, he 


could not but say that if they were to have 
such measure, they had better have that 
which was least burthensome; and much 
as he was opposed a duty corn, he 
should prefer it to this Ro sa mea- 
sure, which its authors described as still 
more onerous to the country. He (Earl 
Grey) agreed in opinion with the noble 
Bart near him, et the noble Duke who 

ke on a former occasion, in thinking 
thet it was time, for the eredit of Her 
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Majesty’s Government, that there should 
be an end of this ambiguity, and of this 
studied concealment of their views. Let 
them say they were convinced they had 
been in the wrong, or that they were con- 
vineed they were right. If they thought 
they had hitherto been right on the sub- 
ject of protection, let them say so, and let 
us discuss the question in a fair and in a 
straightforward manner. If they felt they 
had been wrong, let them frankly acknow- 
ledge it, and relieve the country from the 
uncertainty that now exists. That the Go- 
vernment, which they were told would en- 
deavour to compose ill-will and ill-blood be- 
tween different classes of the community— 
who were to reconcile town and country and 
to heal all heartburnings—should now keep 
their real views and intentions in the back 
ground for some pitiful electioneering pur- 
pose, and refuse to state their real views 
and intentions, was utterly incomprehen- 
sible. It was time they should have an 
end of this ambiguity—though it was per- 
fectly true that the noble Earl, whichever 
side he took, whether he adhered to his 
former opinions, or abandoned them, would 
incur no doubt considerable reproach. Still 
he would find that as the course of a 
straightforward declaration of his inten- 
tions would be the most manly and ho- 
nourable, and the best for the interests of 
the country, so it also would be the best 
for the strength and stability of his Ad- 
ministration. No Administration could 
gain in strength by carefully shrouding 
in mystery its policy on a point of such 
vital importance. It was not a question 
on which they had to make up their 
minds; it was not a question that was 
now discussed for the first time; on the 
contrary, it had been the great subject 
of political discussion for the last dozen of 
years; it was a question on which every 
man who assumed to take a part in public 
affairs was bound to have made up his 
mind one way or the other long since; it 
was a question from explanation on which 
the Government had no right toshrink. On 
the one hand the noble Earl might incur 
reproach for having grossly deceived him- 
self and others, and for having in the reck- 
less pursuit of personal and party objects 
sacrificed what he knew to be the interest of 
the country; or, on the other hand, for 
having shown a blindness and want of 
judgment as to what are the true interests 
of the country, which gave him but little 
claim to have confidence placed in his 
jadgment now that the helm was placed in 


Earl Grey 
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his hands. The noble Earl must choose 
between the two alternatives—of having 
evinced either a want of judgment or a 
want of candour; and it was the proper 
penalty for the unfortunate course, for 
himself and for the public, which he had 
taken for the last six years. But let him 
be assured that this was a penalty he could 
not escape, and the longer he attempted to 
disguise his real views and avoid an explicit 
declaration of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment in the hope of doing so, the more 
general and the more severe would be the 
condemnation to which he would ultimately 
be exposed. 

The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, I can- 
not but thank the noble Earl for the kind- 
ness with which he offers the tempting al- 
ternatives from which to choose ; but I beg 
to say, on the part of myself, and of my noble 
Friends, and of my Colleagues in the other 
House of Parliament, that I do not think 
we shall be driven to expose ourselves to 
either the one or the other of them. With 
great respect to the noble Earl, I must take 
the liberty of repeating the opinion that a 
great part of this discussion, and almost 
the whole of the speech of the noble Earl, 


is altogether irrelevant to the subject be- . 


fore us, that subject being the alternative 
of renewing for one year what the Govern- 
ment consider an objectionable tax, or leav- 
ing the country with a deficiency this year 
of 2,500,000/., and in the next year with 
a deficiency probably of 5,000,0007. I say 
that on the discussion of such a Bill for 
such a purpose, it is not relevant to enter 
upon a discussion of the entire commercial 
policy of the country, more especially as the 
noble Lords opposite well know that, from 
the circumstances in which the Govern- 
ment are placed, and under which they 
took office, that a full and fair discussion 
of that subject is on their part impossible. 
The greater part of the noble Earl’s speech 
refers to a point that is totally irrelevant 
to the continuance of the income tax— 
namely, the effect which he considers to 
have been produced by recent free-trade 
measures. While, on the one hand, the 
noble Earl has, with a candour for which 
I thank him, admitted that the great revo- 
lution in our commercial policy did not 
take place at an earlier date than the year 
1846, and did not refer at all to the earlier 
portion of Sir Robert Peel’s Administra- 
tion, or from 1842 to 1846, he has at the 
same time asked a question that has been 
repeatedly answered, whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
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ursue or abandon the commercial policy 
of Sir Robert Peel; and he illust that 
policy and its effects by a very elaborate 
argument on the subject of the sugar 
duties. Now, the noble Earl must permit 
me to remind him and the country that 
the abolition of the differential duties in 
favour of British sugar against slave-grown 
sugar was no part of the policy of Sir 
Robert Peel; that formed no part of the 
proposition submitted by Sir Robert Peel 
to Parliament; and it is very well known 
that when the proposition for the repeal of 
those differential duties was made by the 
late Government, Sir Robert Peel with 
the greatest reluctance was induced to 
consent to that change—not because he 
thought the measure was wise, equitable, 
or just, but because he thought he had to 
choose between the adoption of what he 
thought an unjust and impolitic course of 
proceeding, and the expulsion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for the office to which 
they had just succeeded. Sir Robert Peel 
took the course—the generous course—but 
the impolitic course of supporting his suc- 
cessors and opponents, though pursuing a 
policy to which he was himself opposed, and 
to which he objected. Therefore let not the 
noble Earl and the country claim the aboli- 
tion of the differential duties on foreign and 
colonial sugar as part of the free-trade com- 
mercial policy of Sir Robert Peel. With 
regard to the effect of that measure, I am 
sorry to say that the noble Earl seems to 
be under some misapprehension, when he 
spoke of the almost total cessation of the 
slave trade, and attributed that almost total 
cessation to that free-trade system from 
which we anticipated an increase of it. 
The noble Earl is wrong in point of fact. 
It is true, undoubtedly, that by the vigor- 
ous and active operations of our cruisers, 
and by the adoption of coercion upon the 
coasts of Africa and upon the coast of 
Brazil, the slave trade has-been very much 
put down; and it is because these opera- 
tions have been aided of late years by the 
vigorous and sincere exertions of the Bra- 
zilian Government, that our efforts for the 
abolition of that trade have been to so 
great an extent successful. But the noble 
Earl is entirely in error when, speaking of 
Cuba, he s s of the slave trade being 
either put down, or being at this moment 
in course of diminution. I regret to say 
the fact is that the slave trade of Cuba 
is at this moment on the increase; and the 
proof that the two subjects are closely 
united together—namely, the effects of 
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free trade on the West Indian colonies, 
and the increase of the Cuba slave trade 
—is this, that at this moment, when Ja- 
maica is in a state, admitted by the noble 
Earl to be one of deep depression and dis- 
tress, the steam machinery of Jamaica is 
at this moment in large quantities being 
transferred to Cuba. It is withdrawn from 
the cultivation of sugar where there is free 
labour, for the purpose of being employed 
where there is slave labour. There is no 
doubt of the fact; the noble Earl himself 
has admitted it—that although in some of 
the colonies there has been an increase in 
the production of sugar, yet in Jamaica 
they are in a state of deep depression and 
distress not arising from a diminution of 
production, but from the unremunerating 
price of the produce, that low price in turn 
being aggravated, as he states himself, by 
the greater exertion that is made, in hopes 
by the increased amount of produce to 
compensate for the reduced amount of 
profits. I still entertain the opinion I 
entertained in 1846—that upon the long 
run it is not possible for free-grown sugar, 
except in some favoured situations to com- 
pete advantageously with the slave-grown 
sugar of Cuba and Brazil. And though at 
this moment there is an inereased amount of 
sugar imported from the British colonies, 
yet if the noble Ear! looks to the Prices Our- 
rent, he will see that the increased amount 
is more than compensated for by the fall 
in the price, which leaves the planter in a 
condition in which former engagements 
and present liabilities leave him no alter- 
native of abandoning cultivation altogether, 
but gives him little or no hope of carrying 
it on beneficially, while at the same time 
he is compelled to go on, and seeks for 
the moment, by the increased amount of 
supply, in some degree to compensate for 
the decrease of profits; and in the result 
only increases the very evil under which 
he suffers. I must repeat, however, that 
the question of sugar is totally different 
from the question of whether we shall or 
shall not continue the income tax. For 
the present year the noble Earl has intro- 
duced the question of the sugar duties not 
apropos to any measure introduced by the 

overnment, nor to any statement made 
by them, nor to any Bill brought forward 
by them, nor to any announcement given by 
them; but because he understands, or has 
heard some rumour, that in the course of 
another Session of Parliament it is in- 
tended to retrace our steps with regard to 
the question of sugar. My Lords, that is 
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not a question upon which I think I am 
called to make any declaration at tho 
present moment, especially under the en- 
gagement we have made that during the 
present Session we will not submit any 
financial or fiscal changes to the consid- 
eration of Parliament; and therefore I 
think the House will agree with me that 
nothing could be more impolitic, nothing 
more improper, nothing more imprudent, 
than to make any declaration with respect 
to fiscal changes which it is impossible for 
us to bring under discussion, and to decide, 
until a future Parliament. The noble Earl 
who has just sat down, has said that the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the course of the present Session shows 
that the subjects of free trade are neces- 
sarily connected with the consideration of 
the income tax. Now, it was the bounden 
duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the other House of Parliament, to go 
through every detail in connexion with 
the finances of the country; not pronoun- 
eing any opinion on the merits of this or 
that course of policy, but stating to the 
House of Commons what was the state 
and progress of the revenue, and what 
measures he considered necessary to én- 
able him to equalise revenue and expen- 
diture before he asked the House to con- 
sent to a measure for reimposing the in- 
come tax. Consequently, it was impos- 
sible for him to avoid dealing with those 
questions which involved large amounts 
of duties, especially those imposed upon 
sugar, corn, timber, and various articles 
that entered largely into the revenue. It 
was impossible that he should overlook 
the receipts from these duties in laying 
before the House the state of the whole 
revenue of the country. But then, says 
the noble Earl, ‘‘ Oh, but last year, when 
this question was discussed, you took it 
upon yourselves to state what course you 
deemed it advisable to pursue—not what 
course you were going to purstie, but what 
you would have done if you had been in 
office. You then said that you would re- 
duce the income tax.” -I am perfectly 
ready to do so; I would have done so 
then, and I would doso now, if I had the 
means; but subsequently to that declara- 
tion of mine, made last year, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, who then had at their 
command a surplus revenue of 2,500,0001., 
thought fit to do away with that surplus 
by a reduction of taxation; and they thas 
made that which I recommended as wise, 
politic, and advisable, not less wise, politie, 
The Earl of Derby 
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not less advisable, but simply impossible, 
Sesnane you hed et the mcoke Of Wiogaas. 


ing with the revenue derived from it. 
Therefore I do not think that the noble 
Earl is justified in pointing ott any ineon- 
sistency on my part, because last year, 
with that surplus revenue, I 6 an 
opinion that we should do wisely gradually 
to reduce the income tax, atid to do awa 
with that which, in time of peace, I shall 
ever hold to be an objectionable mode of 
taxing the country; and because this year, 
being debarred from entering into the ge- 
neral fiseal question, I submit that, for a 
single year, having no surplus, but a defi- 
ciency, it is necessary for us to resort to a 
continuance of this mode of taxation. I 
am not goitg to follow either the noble 
Earl or the noble Duke, or atiy noble Lord 
who spoke this evening, into a geteral dis- 
cussion on free trade, or of our commereial 
policy. To a portion of that commercial 
policy I was a willing and consenting 
party. I supported the reduction of the 
amount of differential duties, because I was 
desirous of placing our home producers 
and our foreign producers on & footing, 
not of nominal but of real equality. I 
desired to introduce a fair and bond. 
competition, and thus to give a fresh sti- 
mulus to the industry of this as well as 
other countries. I am not ignorant, nor 
does it take me the least by surprise, when 
Iam told that it is ible so far to di- 
minish the duty on artieles of import, and 
by this menus to increase the amount of 
consumption, as in sdéme cases to make 
good the whole loss to the revenue caused 
by the diminution of duty; and whether 
that principle was introduced by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel or by any other party, I am a 
willing and a cordial tor if its ap- 
plication. Undoubtedly, if without injus- 
tice to other parties, if without loss to the 
revenue, it be practicable to give the 
greater 2 of the community a larger 
command of the necessaries and luxuries 
of life—no doubt if a lower duty on those 
luxuries and comforts will produce the 
same revenue, atid at the sanie timé will 
not act unjustly upon other classes in the 
community—it must be a matter of fe 
joicing to every man that the priee of eom- 
modities should be brought so low as to be 
brought within the reach of the 
possible number of the consumers of this 
country. Nor do I deny that theré has 
been a great boon conferred on the ¢oitsu- 
mers generally of this country by the di- 
minished price of sugar consequent upon 
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thé diminution of the daty—no one ever 
doubted that there would be a great addi- 
tion to the comforts of the people by in- 
creasing the consumption of sugar; but 
the question which has to be considered, 
and which we should never lose sight of, 
is hot singly and simply whether there 
would be a gréat advantage derived by 
the Glasses of cotisumers in this x 
but whether that advantage to them is 
not bought by an act of injustice atid 
spoliation on other parties, and by sa- 
erificing and involving in ruin large dlasses 
of our fellow-subjects, who, upon the faith 
of your Acts of Parliament, have embarked 
their capital and their all in the cultivation 
of the article which you so depreciate. 
When these things are done, it may be 
very difficult to retrace our steps; but I 
batons that, notwithstanding the great 
advantage which the people of this country 
have derived from the freet import of fo- 
reign sugar—from the re ge that is, of 
slave-grown Bigarek had much rather 
have seen a smaller advantage to the con- 
sumer at home derived ftom the improved 
cultivation of our own colonies, in conse- 
quetce of the encouragement given to those 
who had a natural and rightful claim upon 
us, than to have seen a somewhat increased 
advantage gained even in cheapness by 
what I thought at the time was an act of 
injustice, and what I think now, in spite of 
what the noble Earl has said, had a ten- 
dency then, and has so now, to stinitilate 
and encourage the production of sugar by 
means of slavery, and by that encourage- 
ment increase the infamous traffic in slaves, 
while it discourages the production of free- 
labour stigar in our own colonies. In like 
manner, I do not deny that it is possible 
there has been an increased consumption of 
the necessaries of life in consequence of the 
great fall in the price of corn in this éoun- 
try; but that that increase has been in any- 
thing like the proportion which is stated 
by the noble Lords opposite, is that which 
is utterly contrary to fact; and if I had the 
figures before ime, it would be very eas 
to show that it is grossly exag rated. 
Noble Lords opposite talk of an increase 
of 10,000,000 ars. of corn in the annual 
consumption of! the country. Now, m 
Lords, that 10,000,000 qrs. I believe 
taken on an average which includes some 
ears of famine, in which the amount of 
importation was considerably larger. Now, 
supposing that all this corn that was intro- 
was consumed, you are not to su 
pose that that was a gross addition to the 
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outit consumed ously by the 

tion of the mal Int dat Log 
the average im tion be the year 
1846 was, if I ati not mistaken, 3,000,000 
or 4,000,000 qrs,, and this dediiéted from 
the 10,000,000, will. reduce it to some- 
thing between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000. 
Taking this 10,000,000 quarters, aid sup- 
posing that to be the average, supposing 
you want to come at the coniparativé éon- 
sumption of the country, you mist deduct 
something like 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
for the corn wheat which was itported in 
the years before the alteration of the law, 
That leayés an inctease in consum 
amounting to something like 6,000,000 or 
70,00,000 qrs., not of wheat, but of corn 
of all descriptions. Then the noble Barl 
asks me whether I believe that 800,000 
acres of wheat land have gone out of cul- 
tivation, in the face, he says, of all the im- 
mense Inclosunre Acts which have taken 
place. Now, a large portion of those Acts 
do nothing whatever to the eultivatioi of 
the country; in fact, a large patt of those 
Acts were inclosures of land held in eom- 
mon, all of which was then as much itii- 
der cultivation with corn as it has been 
since the passing of the Acts. Nay, more 
80; because under the state of circum- 
stances which existed previously to inelo- 
stire, it was impossible to depasture upon 
them; and these lands, preViotsly to in- 
closure, were tiecéssatily employed in the 
cultivation principally of corn, Well, but 
thongh 800,000 acres have not gone out of 
cultivation, does the noble Barl mean to tell 
me that there has been no dimintition in the 
amount of produce imported from Ireland 
in the course of this year? Does he not 
know that there has been something like 
a diminution of 800,000 quarters of wliéat 
aloné in the importation from Irelaiid ih 
the course of the last few years; atid when 
you come to an increase of 10,000,000 
qrs., reduced to 6,000,000, as I have al- 
ready said, and when you have to make a 
further reduction for the dimitittion of pro- 
duction in Ireland, atid of the imports from 
Ireland into this country to something like 
2,000,000 quarters of corn of different de- 
scriptions, the case is materially altered. 
Now, I do tot say that there has been ino 
increase in the consumption of corn in this 
country ; but I say, when the noble Earl 
proceeded to argue upon it as if it were 
an addition to the consumption of this 
country of 10,000,000 qrs., or something 
like it, he grossly ex ted by some- 
thing like 4,000,000 what I believe to 
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be the actual increased consumption of this 
country, notwithstanding the enormous fall 
in price. However that may be, there 
remains the qnestion, whether the benefit 
to the consumer has not been purchased 
at too great a price. The noble Duke 
passed very lightly over this part of the 
subject. He said, ‘I pass over all the 
landlords and all the tenants.”” That, my 
Lords, is rather a summary mode of pro- 
ceeding in reference to great classes of 
men in this country. It may be very well 
for the noble Duke, and large proprietors 
like him, to say, ‘‘ We can afford this heavy 
loss, and can put up with it; we shall have 
a large disposable property, and sufficient 
incomes to support us in comfort and lux- 
ury;” but there is a large class of both 
landlords and farmers, and if the land- 
lords suffer on the one hand, and the far- 
mers on the other, what must be the con- 
dition of the class which consists of land- 
lords and farmers combined, small proprie- 
tors cultivating their own land, and on 
whom these losses are falling with double 
weight, and have pressed with a severity 
which has nearly extinguished a consid- 
erable portion of that class, and driven 
a considerable number more to seek re- 
fuge in other countries, from the diffi- 
culties which have fallen upon them at 
home. I say it, my Lords, with satisfac- 
tion—I believe the great portion of the la- 
bouring classes of this country are enjoying 
at this moment a very ample share of pros- 
perity; and I should have been the last man 
to desire, by any measure which I might 
recommend to Parliament, to deprive those 
labourers of any portion of that prosperity; 
but undoubtedly the welfare of the labour- 
ing classes must be ultimately dependent 
upon the well-being and comfort of their 
employers, and if you diminish materially 
the means of the employer, sooner or later 
distress must fall upon the labourer. That 
wages have not been diminished at the pre- 
sent moment in proportion to the price of 
corn, I admit; but that merely means that 
the loss has fallen on the landlords and 
tenants, and not on the labourers, and the 
consequence of that fact is, no doubt, that 
the labourers are enjoying a considerable 
amount of prosperity. It is no doubt also 
true that, in the course of the last two or 
three years, both landlords and tenants have 
made great exertions to improve the sys- 
tem of agriculture followed in this country. 
The stimulus of necessity has operated upon 
them, to a certain extent, to the public ad- 
vantage, perhaps, but with great oppres- 
The Earl of Derby 
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sion and hardship to themselves individu- 
ally; and I have very great doubts whether, 
in many cases, that expenditure which has 
been incurred, and in consequence of which 
the labouring classes are now in a better 
condition—whether a great portion of the 
outlay, at least, is not a loss to the 
rietor and to the tenant, though for a time 
it may no doubt add to the comfort and 
wages of the labourer. I do not deny 
either that in the course of the last few 
years there has been a very great exten- 
sion, under every head, in the articles of 
import and export. I am not going to 
enter on the question—a very difficult ques- 
tion, and one which I believe nobody could 
explain at present—what is likely to be the 
effect of the late astounding discoveries of 
old in various parts of the world; but I 
st no doubt that had it not been for those 
great and increasing discoveries of gold, 
and for the large influx of that precious 
metal which has come into this country 
with rapidly increasing speed, you would 
have seen a very different state of com- 
mercial affairs in the course of the last 
few years from that which you see at the 
present moment; and though it be quite 
true that the amount of our imports and 
exports has largely increased, I doubt whe- 
ther, if we look into the balance-sheet of 
our commercial men, we should see that 
this increase in their operations has been 
accompanied with a corresponding increase 
of profit; on the contrary, I believe we 
should see, that with the largest amount of 
trade almost ever known, in the last few 
years there has been, short of absolute 
panic, less profit to the importers and mer- 
chants than in any year which has before 
elapsed. As to the prosperity of the coun- 
try, noble Lords are exceedingly fond of 
quoting a diminution in the amount of pau- 
perism. The noble Lord opposite said, 
that since the year 1848 the pauperism of 
the country had greatly diminished; but is 
it fair to take 1848? Why, we had a most 
emphatic declaration from the noble Earl 
who has just sat down, that 1848 was a 
year of so exceptionable a character—a 
year of wide-spread ruin, in which many 
classes unfortunately were involved, suc- 
ceeding to a year of famine and pestilence 
in 1847—that surely the amount of 
perism in that year cannot be taken as .a 
datum from which to calculate our inereas- 
ing prosperity. But I believe I am correct 
in saying, that with all the prosperity of 
the country at this moment—with all the 
diminution that has occurred in the price of 
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food—with all the consequent diminution in 
the amount paid for the relief of each indi- 
vidual pauper—still your expenditure on 
this head for the present year exceeds the 
outlay of 1845 and 1 Since I came 
into the House a return has been handed 
to me, showing that there has been a de- 
mand in the course of last year for an in- 
creased amount of workhouse accommoda- 
tion, for building new workhouses, and in- 
creasing the size of the old ones. That 
does not look like a symptom of increasing 
prosperity or diminiching pauperism; but 
thus it is. Is it a proof, I ask, of great 
prosperity when the bone and sinew of the 
country are departing in hundreds of thou- 
sands to flee the distress to which they are 
subject here, and to seek a better means of 
employment steer countries? Has that 
emigration uced no effect on pauper- 
ism? Why, we were told that there i 
been a reduction in the course of the pre- 
sent year of, I think, 17,000 paupers in 
England. Now, with respect to the efforts 
of ke parishes alone, there have been sent 
out above 2,000 emigrants from England 
in the course of the last year, and that 
takes no account of the amount of emigra- 
tion which has gone on voluntarily from Eng- 
land and Ireland, and which has amounted 
to between 500,000 and 600,000 persons. 
Earl Grey said, the real number was only 

00,000.] I find, on reference, that the 
total is 335,000, which gives the amount 
of voluntary emigration in the course of 
the last year from England and Ireland. 
It is difficult to ascertain what is the pre- 
cise amount of Irish emigration included in 
that, because a large part of the Irish emi- 
grants go from Liverpool, and appear under 
the head of English emigrants, though be- 
longing to Ireland. But we have 335,000 
of the poorest class of the community emi- 
grating in the course of the present year, 
following on the diminution of the popula- 
tion by famine and disease to an extent 
which it is awful to contemplate; and it 
is not extraordinary, under such circum- 
stances, without any reference to free trade 
at all, that there should be a diminution of 
the total amount of pauperism in this coun- 
try. I did not intend, certainly, to be drawn 
into any discussion on the general condi- 
tion of the country as estimated by the 
existing amount of pauperism, or the vari- 
ous tests brought under the considera- 
tion of your Lordships by noble Lords on 
the opposite side of the Heats. All I de- 
sire to say is this, that while I do not deny 
that certain of the community have largely 
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gained by the introduction of free-trade 
measures—I believe that the whole com- 
munity has gained considerably by the 
greater cheapness of some of the princi 
articles of consumption imported from 
other countries — but I believe, with re- 
gard to some portion of that free-trade 
system, the good has not been by an 
means an unmitigated good, and that it 
has pressed on large classes of the com- 
munity, and on large parts of our colonial 
fellow-countrymen, with severe and op- 
ressive burden. Noble Lords. opposite 
ave asked what is the policy which the 
Government intend to pursue? Do they, 
it is asked, intend to reverse the pole of 
Sir Robert Peel, or do they not Now, 
my Lords, I have already stated, as dis- 
tinctly, I think, perhaps more distinctly 
than was absolutely desirable for me to do, 
that I had no intention of reversing the 
licy of Sir Robert Peel, understandi 
by that policy the policy which revailed 
from 1842 to 1846. Nor have I any de- 
sire to reverse the policy of Sir Robert 
Peel evinced in 1846, by the reduction of 
the duties upon the import of foreign corn. 
I coneur with my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in believing 
that a moderate duty upon the import of 
foreign corn, while it would not appreciably 
increase the cost to the consumer, would 
be for the country at large the cheapest 
and most effectual mode of giving relief to 
the classes who are suffering in consequence 
of the total repeal of the duties. I repeat, 
however, again, that the question whether 
that alternative should be adepted, is one 
‘which the country must decide; and I am 
glad that I have given such great satisfac- 
tion to the noble Lords opposite, by what 
they call an important declaration which 
has been made by me this evening, which . 
was neither more nor less than that, in m 
opinion, as far as I could judge, the result 
of the approaching elections would’ not 
be in favour of a proposition to reim 
the duty on foreign corn—that it was not 
likely we should obtain such a@ majorit 
in favour of that ccurse, without which 
had previously declared I would not submit 
such a proposition to Parliament. When 
the noble Earl says I have given up all idea 
of making such a proposition—that I have 
abandoned all wish or intention to do it— 
I must take the liberty of saying that he 
has gone one step too far. I have already 
declared, on a former occasion, that I would 
not submit such a proposition to Parlia- 
ment without a majority, such as must be 
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thought adequate to warrant us in doing 
so; and I have intimated my opinion that 
we are not likely to have such a majority, 
80 far as I can judge from present appear- 
ances, But if the sense of the country 
should be different from what I at this mo- 
ment anticipate, then I say I hold my 
former opinion, that in no other mode can 
we more advantageously to the finance and 
commerce of the empire, provide for the 
public exigencies, than by a moderaté duty 
on corn. But the noble Barl having re- 
resented me as having said that I aban- 
oned the imposition of a duty on foreign 
corn, proceeds to say, ‘‘Go one step far- 
ther, and tell us that you will do nothing 
whatever with the view of tampering (as 
some noble Lords call it) with the existing 
system.” Now, if the noble Earl means 
to ask me, as Minister of the Crown, whe- 
ther, if I am unable to afford relief to 
those interests which are suffering, in what 
I think the most advantageous manner, I 
am therefore prepared to abandon them al- 
i sou fl and to give ~ any other mode of 
leving them—then I say not only I will 
not do 80, but that it is the precise oppo- 
site of what I have always stated before, 
and what I repeat now. In spite of the 
opposition of noble Lords opposite, I de- 
dere that it is the purpose of Govern- 
ment to seek to afford a good and equitable 
relief to those classes which, for the bene- 
fit of the community at large, have been 
made the victims and’ sufferers of our re- 
cent change in legislation; and I believe 
that, on the part of the English people, 
there is such a sense of justice that they 
will not see one class, or two or more 
classes, deprived of advantages which they 
have hitherto enjoyed, and at the same 
time subjected to an undue proportion of 
the burdens they have hitherto assisted in 
bearing. I state distinctly that it is my 
inteution—it is the wish of Government, 
and the determination of Government, to 
direct their attention to the best mode they 
can devise of relieving those interests 
which have been suffering for the good of 
the rest. The extent and nature of the 
relief may not be in our control, or at our 
own eommand, but we intend if possible to 
afford that relief, consistently at the same 
time with full justice to all classes of the 
community. I declare now, as I have de- 
clared before, that the attention of the Go- 
verment will be directed to that point, and 
that we shall hold it to be our paramount 
duty in one shape or another to afford that 
relief to those classes who have been suf- 


The Earl of Derby 
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fering for the good, we believe, of the rest 
of the community. 

The Doxe of ARGYLL: My Lords, I 
cannot allow this debate to close without 
addressing to your Lordships a few words, 
I cannot admit that the question of free 
trade was any part of the vr before 
the House; and I will not be tempted to 
enter into a general consideration of our 
commercial system, This much only I 
will say, that I cannot conceive how any 
rational man, with ample evidence before 
him, and judging by every test by which the 
welfare of a nation is ordinarily estimated, 
ean resist the conviction that the 
free-trade measures of Sir Robert Boel, 
including those measures which were car- 
ried into effect by the late Government, 
have resulted in signal blessings to the 

le of this country. In parts of his 
speech the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) 
seemed to admit that fact, while in other 
portions of it he appeared to be attempt- 
ing to explain away his own conclusion. 
He grants that the consuming classes have 
largely benefited, and he can only lay stress 
upon the sacrifices to the bbe eo b 
which those benefits have been produced. 
Now, that is a fair way of stating the argu- 
ment, and 1 meet the noble Karl on that 
round; and I say that those of the pro- 
ucing classes of this country who produce 
corn, have not so suffered as to make us 
regret in the slightest degree the passing 
of the measures of 1846, The noble Duke 
(the Duke of Neweastle) has said that this 
is a landlord’s question. The truth is that it 
is not even that. It would not be enough to 
say, in a period of commercial distress, that 
it was a master manufacturer's question. 
If the master manufacturers were really 
ruined, all who depended on them would be 
injuriously affected also; and, in like man- 
ner, if it were true that the owners and oe- 
eupiers of land were ruined, it might be 
doubtful if a general national benefit would 
be possible. But that has not been so; and 
such distress as there has been—sometimes, 
I admit, painful and severe—has not been 
on the whole of a character to diminish the 
estimate of the importance of the policy of 
Sir Robert Peel. So far as I can obsetve 
in Scotland—and I have made it my busi- 
ness to inquire—rentals, on an average, 
have not been diminished at all. In some 
districts, of which my own is unfortanatel 
one, there has been a considerable dimi- 
sored rentals; but in the best eying 
en speaking, rentals have not 
fiaterial, Lah With respect to the 
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labouring classes, they have had more em- 
loyment than ever; their wages have not 
i reduced, and they may be said to be 
in a flourishing condition. I will, however, 
not enter on that question. I rose only for 
the purpose of expressing the satisfaction 
whieh I do feel—notwithstanding what has 
now fallen from the noble Earl in explana- 
tion of his previous statement—at the in- 
timation which has fallen to-night from him. 
I will add, however—I say this with the 
utmost respect for him—that I do regret 
the form in which the announcement was 
made. The Governaient and Parliament 
appear to me to be placed in ar rela- 
tive citeumstances. Upon first entering 
offieé, the noble Earl declared his opinion 
that a small duty upon corti would be the 
fairest method of reimbutsing those classes 
who have suffered from recent commercial 
policy. Subsequently, he said that he 
would not attempt to carry into effect this 
his private opitiion, not only if he did not 
obtain a majority of the House, but if he 
was not sure that he had a majority ii the 
eountry. To-night the noble Earl has 
gotie one step further. He has intimated 
that, looking to the results of the canvass- 
ings which are now going on, he does not 
believe that he is likely to obtain in the 
next Parliament such a tiajority as that 
to which he has referred. Now, sach at 
intimation, coming from him, I think we 
are entitled to say amounts to this—that 
he is convinced he must now abandon 4 
proposition to teimpose a duty on corn. 
Under such circumstances I do entreat the 
oble Earl to reconsider whether, if such 
be his conviction, it would not be better at 
onée to say what he leaves only to be in- 
ferred, that he has altogether abandoned 
that ititention. It seems to me that no 
disadvantage can acerue to any publie man 
from plainly stating before the country that 
he abatidons a policy which individ he 
tiny believe to be good, but which he finds 
repugnant to the vast majority of the peo- 
ple. In resorting to indirect terms, he in- 
ereages, at any rate, whatever dangers can 
eg ftom an open and decided avowal; 
‘of such an intimation as the noble Ear 
has made to-night cantiot but be received 
a8 providiig a facility for a certain set of 
candidates at the next election. If, on the 
other hand, the noble Earl were to be free 
and frank, tio blatie Gould attach to him, 
because he would be spe | no in- 
consistency in himself, but merely the irre- 
sistible will of the country, and there could 
be no censure on him, except, indeed, in re- 
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this question of free trade. The party 
which recently quitted power have been con- 
verts to free trade Sag Sek oe and the 
party of the late Sir Peel 
a free-trade only in 1846; 
change is now about to take place with 
party which has been prominént as 
cates of the theory of protection. In the 
course of this debate, at the period when 
I did not find the discussion very lively, I 
turned over Hansard, and examined the 
speeches delivered in the House of Com- 
biog at the ae this income yt was 

ret proposed. one speakér 

why some other method could not be 
sorted to for meeting the deficit, and, as aij 
expedient, that speaker mentioned an 8¢, 
duty. That was so late as 1841, and 
that rons 34 was Lord Howick. The fo 
Earl (Earl Grey) is now and has long beet 
a genuine free-trader; but this circum 
stance of his 1 in 1841 may be re- 
ferred to as an evidence that inconsistencies 
on this question in leading public then are 
not new; and the result shows that no dis- 
honour attaches to this avowal of changes, 
grounded upon the perception of the de- 
sires of the country itself. Another rea- 
son why an avowal of policy is now de- 
manded front the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) is, that so long as this income tax 
ig rétained as a stop-gap, and a0 long as it 
is not made certain that tio party at- 
tetipt a reimposition of duties on corn, the 
great principles of taxation upon which it 
is titne for us to establish an enduring 
tem, will continue compromised. I agre 
with what has been said on this eve by 
the right hon. Gentleman the C 
of the Exchequer, in another place, that, 
if we are ta found the permanent reventie of 
the country on a system of direct 
it is im ik have A ger agi 
by large exemptions—such a system, Wi 
those age exemptions, amounting, as the 
right hon. Gentleman has o a 
to “‘confiseation."’ 1 very much with 
this statement, because I view alarm 
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stranger in the House of Commons, the 
celebrated lectures which the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer delivered to Sir Robert Peel 
upon the duties of public men—duties 
which the right hon. Gentleman now finds 
it convenient to elude. It was not change, 
but the circumstances under which change 
takes place, that determined the character 
of public men. The changes which took 
place in the opinions of Sir Robert Peel 
were never coincident with any mere party 
interest. Sir Robert Peel sacrificed every 
thing most valuable to a public man, ex- 
cepting only that which was invaluable and 
above all price—the satisfaction of his own 
conscience as regarded the good of the 
country whose interests were entrusted to 
his care: all his changes being made in 
obedience to those interests which he be- 
lieved to be for the highest advantage of 
his country; and so far from thinking that 
the career of Sir Robert Peel injured the 
nee estimation of the morality of our 
public men, I believe the exact contrary; 
and the proof of the contrary is to be found 
in the general tribute now paid by all classes 
to the memory of the departed statesman. 
But there are changes and inconsistencies 
which do damage public men; they are 
the changes made for the sake of party, 
and not at the sacrifice of party. 

Eart GREY explained the cause of his 
suggestion of an Be. duty in lieu of an 
income tax in 1841. He could assure the 
noble Duke that from 1837 to the present 
time he had consistently spoken against all 
restrictions upon commerce; and his sugges- 
tion of an 8s. duty in 1841, on an Amend- 
ment of the nature proposed by Mr. Hume, 
had not been made because he was not a 
free-trader, but because in the then exist- 
ing state of opinion he had believed that 
such a compromise would have beneficially 
settled the question for some years. 

The Duke of ARGYLL said, the noble 
Earl had mistaken the animus with which 
he had referred to the circumstance. He 
had not quoted Hansard to prove an in- 
consistency in the noble Earl, but simply to 
illustrate the point he was arguing, namely, 
that all parties and public men had been 
compelled to confess errors in respect to 
our commercial policy; and that, with such 
precedents, there ought to be less hesita- 
tion in the declarations of the noble Earl 
at the head of the present Government. 

On Question, Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive; Bill read 2. 

_ The House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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FISHERIES TREATY WITH FRANCE, 

Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, he 
wished to remind the right hon. President 
of the Board of Trade, that in 1843 an 
Act was passed to carry out a convention 
which had been entered into for the regu- 
lation of the oyster fisheries in the Chan- 
nel, whereby arrangements were estab- 
lished which it was thought would be satis- 
factory to both. countries. He (Sir G, 
Pechell), in asking a question at the time, 
was assured that those regulations would 
not in any way interfere with the fishing 
in Mid-Channel. Now, however, he was 
informed that the French Government had 
made communications with a view to pre- 
vent such fishing. He wished, therefore, 
to ask the right hon. Gentlem«n whether 
any instructions had been issued to the 
Commissioners of Customs (in consequence 
of any representation from the Beans 
Government), directing the commanders of 
revenue cruisers to prevent vessels takin 
oysters in the English Channel beyond the 
limits exclusively reserved to the fishermen 
of this country ? 

Mr. HENLEY said, that in consequence 
of the convention that was entered into 
some years ago between Her Majesty and 
the late King of the French relative to the 
Channel fisheries, an Act of Parliament 
was passed for the purpose of carrying 
that Convention into effect; and, among 
other provisions of that Act, there was one 
forbidding within certain months—from the 
lst of May to the lst of September, any 
fishing-boat in the Channel having any 
dredges or other fishing implements on 
board. Representations had been made to 
Her Majesty’s Government, by the Go- 
vernment of France, to the effect that they 
were about to carry that treaty out, and 
wishing this Government to do the same. 
Representations had likewise been made 
to them by various bodies of fishermen in 
this country, some of whom wished the 
Act to be strictly carried out, and others 
of whom wished it to be relaxed. The 
fishermen of Dovor and on the coast of 
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Essex were in favour of relaxation, while 
the fishermen on the coast of Kent were 
in favour of the Act being strictly put in 
force. Under these circumstances, Her 
Majesty’s Government felt that they had 
no choice but to have the law, while it 
remained.in force, executed fairly. There 
was no power under that law to prevent 
oysters from being landed and sold, but 
there was a power preventing boats from 
having dredges on board, and that, he “4 
posed, was introduced to deter from poach- 


ing. 

Sm GEORGE PECHELL wished to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would lay the correspondence with the 
French Government, and the orders sent 
to the Commissioners of Customs, upon the 
table ? 

Mr. HENLEY would make inquiries 
upon the subject, but he did not apprehend 
there would be any objection to his doing so. 

Sir GEORGE CLERK asked, if the 
right hon. Gentleman would also lay be- 
fore the House the memorials he had 
received from the fishermen on different 
parts of the coast, because it was a ques- 
tion which materially affected the means 
of subsistence of many hardworking and 
industrious families; and if it were intend- 
ed to alter the law, it was right the House 
should become acquainted with the claims 
of those parties. 

Mr. HENLEY had no objection what- 
ever to the production of some of them. 
Generally, he might say, the memorials 
prayed that the Act should be enforced. 

Subject dropped. ; 


ADVANCES FOR IRISH RAILROADS. 

Mr. ORMSBY GORE begged to ask 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether, in the event of railway com- 
panies having paid up a certain proportion 
of their capital, and complied with certain 
conditions to be named by the Government, 
the Government was willing to make ad- 
vances by way of loan to railway compa- 
nies in Ireland; and whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was prepared to state 
what the conditions were which he re- 
quired to be complied with before making 
such advances ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: The conditions precedent upon 
which loans can be contracted by railway 
companies, are contained in the Act of 
Parliament by which those railway com- 
panies are formed; and the conditions on 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
made these advances, when the conditions 
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t have been complied with, have 

to make loans by instalments through 
the medium of Exchequer Bills. Their 
duty is to make the loans by instalments, 
and to see, when every new instalment is 
made, that a sum equal to that instalment 
has also been defrayed from the funds of 
the company. In this manner a sum above 
1,200,000/. has already been advanced by 
the Treasury; and I am bound to say, the 
interest and the instalments have been all 
duly and precisely paid. Besides that 
1,200,0007. there has been a sum of 
500,0007. advanced to the Irish Great 
Western Railway by virtue of their special 
Act. With regard to the question of my 
hon. Friend, having made these remarks, 
I must observe that this is an abstract 
question, and I am unwilling to give an 
abstract reply on such a subject. But if 
my hon. Friend will call at the Treasury 
with any woh 4 instance, and lay be- 
fore the Treasury all the details of that 
instance, we shall give that instance that 
consideration which we have always given 
to others, and we shall act in a way which 
we think will tend to the general welfare, 
and give such assistance to Irish enter- 
prise as we may think desirable. 


HALIFAX AND QUEBEC RAILWAY. 

Mr. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH said, 
he begged to inquire of the right hon. Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies whether 
the communications that have lately taken 
place between Her Majesty’s Government 
and members of the Executive Councils of 
Canada and New Brunswick, who have 
come to this country, relative to the for- 
mation of a railway from Halifax to Que- 
bee, have been brought to a satisfactory 
termination? Also, whether there was any 
objection to lay before the House the cor- 
respondence between those members of the 
Executive Councils of Canada and New 
Brunswick and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, the ne- 
gotiations to which the hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred had now terminated; but whether 
the termination might or might not be sa- 
tisfactory to the hon. Gentleman he was 
unable to say, considering that it was a 
question on which very great difference of 
opinion existed. But he had to state, that 
after much consideration on the subject, 
Her Majesty’s Government had arrived at 
the decision—and they had done so with 
much regret—a decision which they had 
communicated to the Governors of the Co- 
lonies in question, and to the members of 
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the deputation, namely, that they were un- 
aA ie cosemuend 44 he ial Parlia- 
ment to give the seourity of blic re- 


venue for the construction of a railway from 
Halifax to Quebec, by the only line which 


the > were empowered to assent 
to. With regard to the latter question, he 
was not aware there was any objection to 
the production of the correspondence; but 
he would give a decided answer on that 
matter to-morrow, 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, that in the 
debate on Friday last, on the New Zealand 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman the Seere- 
tary for the Colonies had stated in the 
course of his speech that, in his opinion, 
the faith of the Crown was pledged to the 
arrangement with the New Zealand Com- 
pany, with reference to their debt, in « 
manner somewhat different from the statu- 
table arrangement of 1847; and he (Sir J. 
Graham) understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man to found that opinion upon the corre- 
spondence which bad taken place between 

Secretary of State—before the ap- 
pointment of the right hon. Gentleman 
to office—-and the New Zealand Com- 
pany; and the right hon. Gentleman had 
added, he was of opinion that that corre- 
spondence ought to be in the hands of Mem- 
bers before the discussion on the New Zea- 
land Bill was again resumed, He wished, 
therefore, to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was prepared to lay that corre- 
spondence upon the table of the House? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
the statement which he had made on Fri- 
day night, and to which the right hon, 
Gentleman referred, was to the effect that 
the clause in the New Zealand Bill relating 
to the state of things between the Govern- 
ment and the New Zealand Company did 
not rest exclusively, as the right hon, Gen- 
tleman who had spoken previously (Mr. 
Gladstone) had supposed, upon the clause 
in the Act of 1847, but that a subsequent 
arrangement had been entered into, which 
consisted of a correspondence between the 
late Sec: of State (Earl Grey) and 
the New Zealand Company; and he had 
also stated that he had no objection to lay 
that correspondence on the table of the 
House. But he was not then aware of the 
fact that that correspondence was included 
in the list of papers, relating to the trans- 
actions between the Government and the 
Company which had been already laid upon 
the table, and he ed to refer the right 
hon. Gentleman to those published papers. 
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Sim WILLIAM MOLES WORTH wish- 
ec thine fw wate Fd 
W, Molesworth) had referred to would be 
presented ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
feared it was impossible to have those 
papers mage before the next diseussion on 
the New Bill, They were very 
voluminous, and owing to the pressure of 
business, he feared that they could not be 
produced in less than a month from the 
time the hon, Gentleman moved for them. 
He would see, however, that as much de- 
spatch as possible was made with them. 

Subject dropped. 


OASE OF THE REV, MR. BENNETT, 

Viscount CASTLEREAGH said, that 
on Friday evening he had given notice that, 
unless in the meantime he should be other- 
wise advised, he would on Monday ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer a question with respect to the 
appointment of the Rev. J. W. Bennett to 
the viearage of Frome. He was sure it 
would give the right hon. Gentleman plea- 
sure to know that he had been otherwise 
advised. He (Viscount Castlereagh) had 
had no previous communication with the 
rey, gentleman whose name hed been im- 
licated in an aecusation brought against 
im in that House on the authority of Bat- 
tersby’s Catholic Directory. That mor- 
ning, however, he had received a communi- 
cation from the Rev. Mr. Bennett, stating 
that he could give a very satisfactory ex- 
planation on the subject, namely, that there 
was not one word of truth in the statement 
in Battersby’s Directory respecting his 
having joined the Romish Church, and that 
he (Viscount Castlereagh) must be aware 
that the writer was in holy orders, and in 
communion with the Chureh of England, 
from the fact that he was at present vicar 
of Frome, and hoped to continue so. The 
reason why he (Viscount Catlereagh) had 
intended to ask any question on the sub- 
ject was, that he was apprehensive lest the 
character of the Rev. Mr. Bennett might 
suffer from the unauthorised report which 
had obtained cireulation through the pages 
of Battersby’s Catholic Directory, and the 
rather as the inquiry instituted by the Go- 
vernment had not resulted in vindi- 
cation of the rev. gentleman, but was sim- 
ply directed to a legal and technical point. 
e would warn hon. Members against 
placing too much reliance on the state- 
ments of Battersby’s Directory, so far, at 
least, a8 conversions were concerned, for he 
held in his hand a letter from another eler- 
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CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read he Third 
Time.” 

Coronz, SIBTHORP said, he regret. 
ted that Her Majesty’s Government should 
have sanctioned the Bill brought forward 
by the noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London (Lord John Russell), It had 
slceady gone through three editions, but 
though they had wasted time and paper 
upon it, it remained as bad a Bill as had 
ever come beforethem. He warned the Go- 
vernment against the mantraps and spring 
guns set by the other side, for they woul 
et caught if they did not mind. The Star 

hamber was a farce compared with the 
tribunal which this Bill would create. It 
would send down Commissioners—briefless 
barristers he supposed—into various parts 
of the country; and, like poachers, they 
would lie waiting for their prey in the dark- 
ness of the night, and endeavour to entrap 
innocent and unwary persons—persons less 
likely to be guilty of corruption than the 
noble Lord himself. It would be well to 
sift what took place at the last election in 
the pure and immaculate City of London— 
how much money was paid, and to remem- 
ber, gui facit per alium facit per se. Let 
the noble Lord remember that solemn war- 
ning about the mote in his brother’s eye, 
and the beam in his own. It was a most 
unchristian-like Bill, and would restrain 
men from exercising those duties which 
their country had called on them to per- 
form. If the Government chose to give an 
hon. Member an appointment of 2,000/. or 
5,0001. a year, that was not bribery; but if 
a poor man gota shilling for refreshments, 
it was, 80, FOries of * Question!”] He 
knew hon. Gentlemen did not like to hear 
these things, There were two kinds of 
bribery—real bribery, and made bribery; 
and it was principally with the latter that 
this Bill would -_, The Bill ped en- 
courage perjury, and he should, therefore, 
move that the. third reading should take 
place that day three months, 

Ma. HUDSON said, it would afford 
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him much gratification in seconding the 
mendment of the hon. pales 
for Tails. He soi pat low 


active inst a similar tro- 
duced By te sigh | 
ter of the Rolls, on a former occasion, and 
he should, consequently, use his best en- 
deavours to defeat this measnre. ‘The 
former Bill was stopped in the House 
Lords by Lord Denman, who said it was 
80 unconstitutional it ought not to be al- 
lowed to proceed. If the constituencies 
were to be dealt with, it ought to bd 
both Houses, in the same way ag St, Al- 
bans had been treated. In That Honse, 
where party feeling ran high, he gould 
conceive a case of an inquiry being di- 
rected to affect one party in a borough, 
when the other was as much open to 
He remembered such an inquiry with re- 
ference to the city of York about fifteen 
years ago, the sole object of which was 
to damage the Conservative electors, lenv- 
ing those of the Whig untouched. 
The object was defeated by his exer- 
tions; for as soon as it was found the 
Whig voters were equally involved, the 
inquiry was abandoned. A Whig Go- 
vernment being in office, the counsel on 
their side got their fees allowed; but he 
had been about 1,100/. out of pocket by 
his defence of the electors of York on 
that occasion. He had no personal in- 
terest in defeating this Bill, having no 
constituents to bribe or intimidate ; but 
he was convinced its passing would give 
great dissatisfaction to the co If 
not defeated here, he was confident it 
would be in another place. What was the 
necessity for the Bill? Why could not 
corrupt Finees be dealt with mg py St, 
Albans? Probably the noble (Lord 
J. Russell) believed what was stated b 
one of the Committees on the St. Albans 
inquiry, that all boroughs were co 
alike, and thought it would be less t 

to deal with them in the lump. It was an 
insult to the constituencies of England to 
act on such a belief, and to introduce a 
wholesale Bill like this. It had been said 
that Leicester ought to be inquired into ; 
and nothing would be more easy than to 
make out a prima facie case for that or 
any other place, and get a commission 
sent down to ransack gentlemen's rs, 
and inquire into their transactions. If it 
were true that corruption existed in every 
borough, the best course would be to pass 
a Bil pea ipo. — ions to visit 
every one em. machinery of 
this Bill was aimed purely at the poor 
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man, whom it was sought to crush, and 
leave hon. Gentlemen in possession of all 
the privileges they now hig ba He 
pa not entrust to this House the 
powers conferred by this Bill; for he con- 
sidered that nothing was more dangerous 
than the assertion of the powers and pri- 
vileges of Parliament as against the people 
themselves. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘upon this day 
Three Months.”’ 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY said, he = 
dially agreed with the preceding speakers 
in the view they had taken of the Bill, 
He saw no reason why these constituen- 
cies should be subjected to such an 
inquisition as this Bill would create. In 
the City of London there was a body of 
persons, 1,000 in number, who regularly 
expected the sum of 40s. each before they 
voted. [ Cheers.] He did not say any of them 
voted for the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell); 
he believed they did not; he was con- 
fident the noble Lord knew nothing of such 
a practice. Was the House prepared to 
send such a Commission as this Bill would 
authorise into the City of London, or to 
any place with 10,000 or 20,000 consti- 
tuents? If not, it was a mockery and a 
delusion to apply it merely to small places. 
He admitted that he represented a borough 
which had played an important part before 
a Committee of that House; and he was 
convinced it was dangerous for candidates 
to engage in contests for such boroughs. 
But the effect of such a Bill as this would 
be to bring a set of fellows forward as 
candidates who had nothing to lose, either 
in character or money—mere desperadoes, 
who would aspire to a seat in that House 
as a last resort. Every one knew there 
was such a thing as patronage in that 
House, and that it was generally given to 
those who supported the Ministers. Would 
the noble Lord say that that was a less 
corrupt practice than the practice of paying 
voters at an election ? 

Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 281; Noes 
6: Majority 275. 

we Question put, and agreed to; Bill 


Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, he 
had an Amendment to propose to the first 
clause, The House would remember that 
the Bill originally provided that when any 
Member had reason to believe in the ex- 
istence of corrupt practices in any borough, 
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he might move for an address to the Crown 


to issue a Conimission of Inquiry. The 
Bill was afterwards altered, requiring the 
intervention of an Inquiry by a Committee 
of the House before any such Commission 
could be applied for. What he now pro- 
posed was, that the fact of the existence 
of corruption might also be ascertained by 
@ judicial inquiry before a Court of Re- 
cord; and he therefore begged to move 
the insertion of words to that effect. 

Amendment proposed— 

“In p. 1, 1. 1, after the word ‘That’ to insert 
the words ‘any judicial proceedings have been 
had in some Court of Record of competent ju- 
risdiction by which it hath been ascertained or 
made to appear, or that.’ ” 

Sm ALEXANDER COCKBURN said, 
he thought it would be very inconvenient 
to insert the words proposed by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman; for all that such 
an inquiry could do would be to ascertain 
individual cases of bribery; but the object 
sought by this Bill was evidence of whole- 
sale corruption. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he agreed in what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had just stated, and wished 
that the hon. and learned mover of the 
Amendment would explain how it was pos- 
sible that any judicial proceeding could 
take place which could throw open an in- 
quiry into what was, in fact, the object of 
the Bill, namely, a wholesale system of 
corruption. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL did not think 
any proceedings before a Court of Law 
would prevent the necessity of an inquiry, 
either by a Committee or at the bar of 
that House. 

Question ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived, 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE wished to know 
why the provision of this Bill should not 
be extended to counties? It was at pre- 
sent confined to cities and boroughs. He 
believed county electors were quite as 
corrupt as, and certainly much more de- 
pendent than, 101. voters in boroughs. 
The clause creating the 501. voters, and 
which was commonly called the ‘‘ Chandos 
clause,’’ was opposed by him at the time 
it was brought forward; but several of his 
hon. Friends the hon, Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume) among the number, su 
ported it on the ground that good might 
come out of evil, and that, as that class 
of voters would be so corrupt, it would at 
last lead to the ballot. Well, they had 
been waiting for upwards of twenty years, 
but the ballot appeared to be as far off as 
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ever. It was well known that the 501. 
tenants-at-will were wholly at the control 
of the landlords. By the 6th Clause of 
this Bill, the definition of bribery was ‘‘by 
way of the gift or the promise of the gi 
of any sum of money or other valuable 
ideration.”’ As the tenants-at-will 

were perfectly dependent upon their land- 
lords, he would ask, whether a promise to 
continue them in their farms, if they would 
vote for Mr. So-and-so, was not a valuable 
consideration, taken with the fact that if 
they did not so vote they would be immedi- 
ately ejected? Another question referred to 
in the Bill was that of treating; and he be- 
lieved there was ten times more treating in 
the counties than in the boroughs. Why, 
then, were counties to be exempted from 
the operation of this Bill? He thought 
the proposition to be a very great insult to 
the borough electors. Look at St. Albans; 
since the disfranchisement many of its 
voters would be merged in the county con- 
stituency; and did the House believe that 
they would be more pure as county voters 
than they had been as borough voters ? 
Not a bit of it. He believed that some of 
them were even‘now established as agents 
for the Protectionist party. Atall events, 
a time would no doubt come when the 
charge of corrupt practices would be made 
against counties. What, in that case, 
would the House do? Why, they would of 
course propose another Bill applicable to 
counties. Why not, then, do it at once? 
It could do no harm, but might do good. 
He therefore begged to move the insertion 
of words that would carry ou this views. 

Amendment proposed, in p. 1, line 14, 
after the word ‘‘any’’ to insert the words 
‘County, Division of a County.” 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, if he were 
not mistaken, the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. T. Duncombe) had just voted 
against his (Col. Sibthorp’s) Amendment 
to postpone the third reading of the Bill 
till that day three months; and, by that 
vote, he had condemned the boroughs and 
had supported the noble Lord’s Bill. That 
being the ease, although he (Col. Sibthorp) 
might be disposed to extend the same, mea- 
sure to counties as the House had deter- 
mined to apply to boroughs, yet, coming 
as the proposition did from such a quarter, 
he felt it necessary to be cautious how he 
accepted the hon. Member’s favours— 
Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes. But 
this he would repeat, that he had never 
controlled a tenant’s vote in his life, and 
never would. 


VOL, CXXI. [rmmp sents.] 
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Captain HARRIS said, the reason why 
he should support the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury was, that this 
Bill, in a great measure, would be the 
machinery for transferring the franchise of 
small boroughs to towns. He was 
very much afraid that would be the way 
the Bill would work. It provided for in- 
quiry, the result of which was to be laid 
before Parliament, but they did not know 
what ulterior course would be taken; in 
his opinion, therefore, there was no valid 
reason why counties should not be in- 
cluded. His attention had been drawn to 
a large amount of bribery in counties, not 
by landlords only, but by Freehold Land 
Societies—freehold societies which were 
countenanced by the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Bright). He had heard 
of some of these societies being established 
in that portion of the country in which he 
(Capt. Harris) resided, and he understood 
the object was to bring the men who 
joined them completely under the control 
of those who apportioned the lands. Many 
of the men who held freeholds were in 
debt, and likely to continue in debt, and 
so long as they were in debt they held 
their votes at the disposal of the commit- 
tees of those societies. He thought there 
was as much ground for inquiry into that 
state of things in the counties, as for in- 
quiring into the practices in cities and bo- 
roughs; and considering, as he did, that it 
was unfair to the cities and boroughs not 
to include the counties, he should vote in 
favour of the Amendment. 

Mr. P. HOWARD said, he would sup- 
port the Amendment, because it was invi- 
dious towards cities and boroughs to sup- 
pose that they alone were subject to temp- 
tation. He observed that the title of the 
Bill was sufficiently general to admit of the 
Amendment without alteration—the title 
being, ‘‘ to provide for more effectual in- 
quiry into the existence of Corrupt Prac- 
tices at Elections for Members to serve in 
Parliament.” 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD said, 
if there was any necessity to protect the 
tenants at will in England from unjust influ- 
ence, that protection was doubly necessary 
in Ireland, where corrupt practices were 
at the present time being carried into effect, 
and he should, therefore, feel it his duty 
strenuously to support the Amendment. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, the 
hon. Member for Christ Church (Capt. 
Harris) seemed more conyersant with the 
party polities of the county in which he re- 
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which he represented to be of so base 
nature that the freeholders were obliged to 
render their votes at the dictation of the 
committees of those societies. The 40s. 
freehold qualification was such that the 
voters need not be influenced in the way 
suggested. The hon. Member (Capt. Har- 
ris) had not named the county; he had 
not named the society; he had not named 
his informant; and, if the character of the 
hon. Gentleman did not stand so high, he 
(Mr. C. Anstey) would be inclined to think 
the whole story anonymous and fictitious. 
With regard to the Amendment proposed, 
if the object of the Bill was to exclude 
counties because of the amount of popu- 
lation, why not exclude Manchester and 
Liverpool, and Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
which were far more populous than several 
counties? If the object of the Bill was to 
exclude counties because of their extent, 
why not exclude the borough of Wenlock, 
which was thirty miles long, or Aylesbury, 
which was nearly the same size, and much 
more extensive than the little county of 
the Isle of Wight, or the county of Rut- 
land. Whether the object was population 
or territory, this distinction ought to be 
abolished, and he should therefore support 
the Amendment. 

Captain HARRIS said, the hon. and 
learned Member seemed to think he had 
advanced a charge that was incorrect. He 
would repeat what he had stated, that he 
had understood from several persons that 
money was advanced to these freeholders to 
= ge the freeholds—[Mr. C. Anstey: 

here? ]—and that they were to pay the 
money back by instalments, and that dur- 
ing the time the money was in course of 
repayment the votes were at the disposal 
of the committee of the society. [Mr. 
C. Anstey: What society?] This he had 
not heard from one quarter, but from a 
hundred different people, and whetherit was 
correct or not, he thought the House would 
agree with him it was a fit topic for inquiry. 

Mr. HUME said, he was one who had 
encouraged these Freehold Land Societies. 
He belonged to one in the City of London, 
and he would venture to say the imputa- 
tion which had been made, was a calumny 
upon that society. He knew they were 
associated for the purchase of properties 
in different parts of the country; but 50 
far from interfering with the exercise of 
franchise, there was never the least qtes- 
tion put to the members as to their political 
opinions. The great point with these so- 
Mr. C. Anstey 
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cieties was the extension of the 
without noticing who the individuals were 
who obtained it. He hoped the hon, and 
gallant Member (Capt. Harris) would take 
the opportunity of ascertaining at an eatly 
day what society was to, because 
this calumny at present applied to all si- 
milar societies; and these societies were 
conferring great benefits, indueing habits 
of economy and prudence in those who 
joined them. With regard to the Motion 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. T. Daneombe) he 
would be glad to hear from the noble Lord 
who brought in this Bill, whether he had 
any objection to it, because if he expressed 
his approbation, the Governimerit, he ap- 
prehended, would have no objection, and he 
hoped the point would then be conceded of 
applying the provisions of the Bill, as they 
ought to be applied, toall classes of electors. 
Mr. BRIGHT said, he could add his 
testimony to that of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hume) with regard to the Freehold Land 
Societies. Speaking particularly of the 
largest—the one which had extendéd the 
suffrage the most, the one in Birmingham, 
and those in Lancashire—he was quite 
sure the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Capt. 
Harris) was entitely mistaken—that he 
knew nothing about them but what he had 
icked up from the papers of his ; 
Thich of “sotes wall ast be ribbed agen, 
The hon. Gentleman might certainly fave 
had some connexion with anothet society 
in Birmingham, a Conservative society of 
which the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate) was a meinber} 
and he (Mr. Bright) could not say that the 
practice of that society was not as the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had repre- 
sented. But the practice was not so in 
those societies with which he (Mr. Bright) 
was acquainted. If the hon. and gallant 
Member, or any one else, chose to become 
a member and a freeholder, no one would 
ask him what were his political opinions, 
or how he intended to vote. With regard 
to the Amendment, nothing had been said 
against it. The only thing that had been 
attempted to be said was, that as the 
county constituencies were very large, 
that kind of treating and bribery was not 
earried on for which boroughs were so nio- 
torious: That was just as good 4 reason 
for sae ay many large constituencies 
| in boroughs, such as Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Manchester, Leeds, or Birmingham, or an 
of the metropolitan boroughs. He believed 
there had never since the Reform Act 





been a single petition against the returns _ 
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from the boroughs or cities, with the 
exception of the City of London, where 
some old freemen still existed; and he had 
never heard of any éharge of bribery 
against those constituencies to an extent 
to require the notice of Parliament. There- 
fore, if the answer was to be that county 
constituencies were so large, it would be 
equally an atiswer if it was proposed to 
include these large constituencies in the 
Bill. As they were legislating, it would 
be far better to include all, to make no 
difference between counties and boroughs, 
for whatever difference existed in the 
amount of independence, at least they ex- 
pected equal virtue in both when the votes 
were giv . They did not know but that 
hereafter, when the strife of parties be- 
came vehement, recourse might be had to 
extensive treating in counties, which ought 
to come under the operation of this Bill. 
If hon. Gentlemen opposite were never 
guilty of bribery; they would not conie 
under the operation of this Bill. They 
must either admit that they wanted a dif- 
ferent scale of virtue in boroughs and 
counties, or that a different scale of virtue 
already existed. He, therefore, thought it 
desirable to include counties in the Bill, 
and he should vote for the Amendment. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, the rea- 
son why he did not insert the word ‘ coun- 
ties” in the original Bill was, that, al- 
though they had had many complaints for 
now three-quarters of a century with re- 
gard to the prevalence of apis, 804 in 
boroughs, he did not remember an instance 
in which it had been stated that in @ 
county, or in 4 division of a county, bribery 
had generally prevailed. Of course, they 
were aware that, from the time of Old 
Sarum down to the last instance (that of 
St. Albans) the practice of bribery had 
generally prevailed, with regard to which 
Parliament had made inquiries, and Parlia- 
ment had legislated. He had therefore 
thought fit to confine the Bill to that class 
of cases with regard to which Parliament 
had already interfered and instituted in- 
quiries. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down might make a distinction 
between large towns and small towns; but, 
in the first place, it was very difficult to 
draw the line as to the size of the towns 
which should be ineluded; and, in the next 
place, he remembered an inquiry with re- 
spect to the town of Liverpool, and an 
intention intimated of proposing a Bill 
Upon that subject. The reason he had 
hot included counties, was exactly that 
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which he had stated. He did not think 
there would be any objection, if complaints 
arose, to britiging counties under the ope- 
ration of the Bill; but he thought it ob. 
jectionable to insert the words at this mo- 
ment, beéause the hon: Member who made 
the Motion did not propose it i Commits 
tee, did not state anything of the kind, 
until the House was considering the third 
reading of the measure. No notice had 
been. given of the Amendment, though 
three other notices had appeared on 
paper, and he did not think it so important 
that it ought to be adopted without notice, 
The hon. Member should have given notice 
of his intention to move the insertion of 
these words in Committee, when the ques- 
tion might have been fairly discussed. He 
did not think it fair now to move to in- 
clude ‘‘ counties.”’ 

The CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not oppose the prinei- 
ple of the Amendment. If they were to 
inquire into the conduct of constituencies, 
he thought a limitation to a particular 
class of constituencies was an odious dis- 
tinetion. But it was his sincere belief 
that the county constitueneies of this coun- 
try were pure. That was his firm convic- 
tion; and he was quite sure, if his firm 
convietion were not well-founded, they 
would have had complaints made to that 
House. If, in indicating the character of 
borough constituencies, it would afford sa- 
tisfaction to hon. Gentlemen opposite, he 
could say also that he believed the eorrup- 
tion of borough constituencies was very 
much exaggerated: it applied to a very 
limited class of boroughs. Although the 
principle of the suggestion was one which 
he would not quarrel with, it would be 
well for the House to consider how it would 
work, how the Bill would apply, supposing 
the word “‘ counties ”’ was inserted. Sup- 
pose they established a charge of corrup- 
tion, were they prepared to disfranchise 
a county, and leave a considerable portion 
of England unrepresented? The machi- 
nery which applied to boroughs did not 
apply to counties; and however good the 
principle, it was not well considered, not 
sufficiently matured with respeet to this 
Bill. If the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. T. Duncombe) showld succeed in 
bringing counties under similar Parliamen- 
tary control, then it would be necessary to 
devise different machinery to that eon- 
tained in this Bill. The subject appeared 
to be one which required more eonsidera- 
tion than it had received. He quite agreed 
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with the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) that 
the suggestion ought not to have been 
brought forward in this manner; that there 
ought to have been fair notice, that it 
might have been seen whether, if they 
adopted the machinery of the Bill, they 
could apply it to the principle of the 
Amendment. It struck him that the ma- 
chinery was inapplicable. He would ask 
the House, were they prepared to sanction 
what, for aught they knew, might lead to 
the disfranchisement of the whole West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and leave the most 
considerable provinces of England unre- 
presented? He did not disapprove at all 
of the principle. He did not see why, 
if they legislated for boroughs, counties 
should not be included; but he hoped the 
House would not proceed to include them 
in this manner. 

Lorpv ROBERT GROSVENOR said, if 
his memory did not deceive him, though 
he much doubted it after what had fallen 
from his noble Friend the Member for the 
eity of London, he thought there had been 
a charge made of the most extensive bri- 
bery ever practised at an election having 
been practised at an election for West 
Gloucestershire. On account of some tech- 
nical difficulty it was not inquired into—it 
could not be brought before the ordinary 
tribunal; but a Committee was apppointed 
to inquire whether a noble Lord had not 
been guilty of a breach of the privileges 
of the House in the manner in which he 
interfered in that election. As his noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell) found it very 
difficult to draw the line between the con- 
stituency of one borough and that of an- 
other, so he (Lord R. Grosvenor) thought 
it very difficult to draw a line between bo- 
roughs and counties. Whether the ma- 
chinery of the Bill were applicable or not, 
he did not know, but at present he should 
vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. WAKLEY thought, after what had 
fallen from the noble Lord and the right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
House ought either to adopt the Amend- 
ment, or adjourn the debate. It was quite 
elvar this matter was not lightly considered. 
The attempt to draw the line was not only 
absurd, ‘but unjust—most unjust. The 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated that the constituencies of the coun- 
ties were pure. Then keep them pure, by 
placing before theta the fear of inquiry. 

ut he entertained a different opinion, and 
he thought counties stood quite as much in 
need of a Bill of this kind as cities and 
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boroughs. Gross corruption had been prac- 
tised in counties, and he believed at the 
next election there would be more corru 

tion than ever, because the motive would 
be more powerful than ever. It would be 
a gross insult to cities and boroughs to 
make such a Bill applicable to them and 
not to counties. The Bill was merely for 
a Commission of Inquiry, not for disfran- 
chising any constituency. It was only a 
measure for a preliminary inquiry upon 
which the House might proceed, and they 
might disfranchise individuals as the result 
of that inquiry. He did not say he should 
persist in the Motion, but he thought he 
should, that the debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, when the 
Bill of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
South Essex (Sir E. Buxton) was intro- 
duced to legalise treating, it was acknow- 
ledged that the practice of paying for din- 
ners was almost universal throughout Eng- 
land; and it was stated that there was an 
agreement on both sides that no adverse 
proceedings should be commenced on either 
side on account of that practice. 

Mr. ALpeRMAN SIDNEY would remind 
tle House, that at the assembling of the 
present Parliament, a very grcat number 
of petitions were presented against the 
returns for counties after the last gene- 
ral election, among which were petitions 
from North Staffordshire and Cheshire; 
and he did not, therefore, see why counties 
should be excluded from the operation of 
the Bill. It was quite notorious that, in 
the West Riding of the county of York, it 
was a matter of arrangement between the 
contending parties that they should give 
tickets for refreshment, and pay the ex- 
penses incurred by the electors on the 
days of polling. The terms of the Bill 
were certainly large enough to include 
counties, because the 6th Clause directed 
that inquiries should be made whether any 
corrupt practices had been committed by 
way of treating. Every principle of Eng- 
lish justice required that a rule which was 
considered fair for boroughs, should be ap- 
plied to counties also. He did not like 
anything that appeared one-sided justice. 
He would observe that there were three 
Universities which sent Members to that 
House, and he knew that the practice was 
to pay the travelling expenses of the poorer 
class of clergymen, and an allowance for 
their table while they remained in the 
city, If the House affirmed the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. T. Duncombe), he should take the 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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liberty of moving, that the word “ Univer- 
sities’ be ad to the Bill, objecting as 
he did to any course which was of a partial 
and one-sided character. 

Sm ALEXANDER COCKBURN said, 
he saw but one reason for voting against 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, and that was the time and the 
stage at which this Amendment had been 
brought forward; otherwise he must say, 
that he himself fully concurred in what 
had been said as to the propriety of apply- 
ing the principle of the Bill to counties. 
He believed that treating was carried on in 
counties to a considerable extent, and other 
influences were also brought to bear, to 
which the attention of that House could 
not be too soon directed. When he found 
it publicly avowed that a noble Lord, a 
Member of the House of Peers, in direct 
violation of the privileges of the House of 
Commons and of the rights of the people, 
had entered into a corrupt compact, to 
cause the return of a Member for a county 
constituency, which Member was to be in 
that House under the immediate and direct 
control of that noble Lord, and to be his 
nominee—when he found that this Member 
was denied the privilege of soliciting the 
suffrages of the electors on his own account, 
and that he was only permitted to ask for 
them in the name and on the behalf of the 
noble Lord who was his patron, he repeat- 
ed that the attention of the House could 
not be too soon directed to influences of 
such a nature. He admitted, therefore, 
the propriety of applying the principle of 
this Bill to counties. But in this stage of 
the Bill the adoption of such an Amend- 
ment would give the Bill an entirely new 
character, and extend it to a case to which 
it was not intended to apply originally.‘ But 
for this he should have had the greatest 
repugnance to voting against the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he had never 
heard anything with more surprise than 
the statement made by the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
West Riding of Yorkshire might be dis- 
franchised by the operation of this Bill. 
Now he (Mr. Horsman) contended that the 
Bill contained no machinery of disfran- 
chisement whatever. The Bill only em- 
powered the Queen, after receiving an Ad- 
dress from the House of Commons, stating 
that corruption had been practised among 
any constituency, to issue a Commission of 
Inquiry. That was the whole of the power 
conveyed by this Bill. Under these cir- 
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ple they could shut out the operation of in- 
quiry from counties. 

rn. FLOYER said, that the case of 
West Gloucestershire was the only instance 
which had been mentioned in which bri 
and intimidation had been practised. It 
was said that treating took place in many 
counties; but no great demoralisation was 
oceasioned by a candidate giving an elector 
a slice of bread and cheese, or a sandwich 
and a glass of beer. If that was all the 
treating that was to be put down in coun- 
ties by the grand machinery of this Bill, 
he thought it was hardly worth the while 
of the House of Commons to interfere in so 
unusual a manner to put down an evil 
which a few days ago a large number of 
Members of the House thought it not un- 
fair to legalise. When it was proposed to 
include counties in a Bill which was de- 
seribed by the noble Lord who brought it 
forward as one which was in the nature of 
a Bill of pains and penalties, he thought 


assigned than that given by the hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright), that 
“‘ there was nothing against it.” There- 
fore, although no man in the House had a 
stronger repugnance to bribery and cor- 
ruption than he had, he should feel quite 
justified in voting against the Amendment. 
Mr. HUDSON said, he could corro- 
borate the statement of the hon. Member 
for Stafford (Mr. Alderman Sidney) with re- 
spect to the practice at contested elections 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. It was 
a regular understood thing there that half- 
a-crown and five shilling tickets should be 
issued. The hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Bright), when he spoke of the purity 
of his hon. Friend the Member for the 
West Riding (Mr. Cobden), should not have 
forgotten that the hon. Member for the 
West Riding had never stood a contest. 
Whenever he did, he, or his friends for 
him, which was the same thing, would, 
he might depend upon it, have to pay the 
half-crowns and the five shillings. The 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) had talked of 
having never heard of corruption in coun- 
ties, and put on an appearanée of exceed- 
ing innocences but the noble Lord had 
himself contested counties, and, if he were 
candid, must admit that he had paid larger 
sums than the mere legitimate expenses 
ought to have amounted to. He (Mr. 
Hudson) disapproved of the Bill altoge- 
ther, and aoula not vote at all on this 
Amendment. 
Question put, “‘ That those words be 
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The House divided ;—-Ayes 109; Noes 
71: Majority 38. 

- Mr, Atperman SIDNEY then moved 
to inelude the Universities in the operation 
of the Bill, 

Motion agreed to. 

On Question, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass,” 

Mr. STANFORD; Sir, though I am 
aware that the privilege of addressing the 
House at this stage of a Bill is but spa- 
ringly used, I cannot, on the present oc- 
casion, refrain from availing myself of the 
opportunity which it affords of recording 
my sentiments on the important and deeply 
interesting subject with which it deals, as 
well as of examining the claims of its 
supporters to be esteemed the uncompro- 
mising foes to, and bond fide extirpators 
of, the shameful and degrading practices 
of bribery and corruption which so unfortu- 
nately pervade our electoral system, Sir, 
I unhesitatingly say that there was never 
perpetrated in this House a greater farce, 
or to use & more vulgar but apposite and 
expressive term, a greater piece of humbug, 
than trying to delude the country into the 
belief that this measure is calculated, or 
was ever sincerely intended, to prevent cor- 
rupt practices at elections. I do not charge 
one party in this House more than another 
with conniving at this almost transparent 
deeeption— this organised hypocrisy. I 
draw a bill of indictment against the entire 
assembly, and do not shrink from declaring 
my conviction that there is no real anxiety, 
either on the part of Government, or of 
the Opposition of Whig or Tory, to eradi- 
cate this stigma upon our representative 
system; and it is to the pressure of public 
opinion from without, and to the efforts of 
the, I fear, small band of really honest 
electors in each constituency throughout the 
country, that in the absence of any serious 
attempt in this place, we must look for 
any chance of eleyating the standard of 
political morality on the part of the con- 
stituencies at large. A distinguished and 
well-known foreign writer on the Constitu- 
tion of England has affirmed, that ‘‘ the 
liberties of this country are secure so long 
as the House of Commons remains incor- 
rupt ;’’ that is, while it purely and faith- 
fully represents the wanta and wishes of 
the people, Now, I ask, can this be al. 
leged to be the condition of the present 
House, or how far will it justly be deserip- 
tive of the House abput ta he elected? Is 
it not well known that at every general 
election from 1,500,000/. to 2,000,000%, 
are spent by candidates and their friends, 
with the aid of leagues and clubs, in stifling 
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Practices at 
true political action, in drunk- 
enness and debauchery, and the 


franchise to a mere marketable commodity ? 
I blush to think that foreigners who, in 
other respects, not unjustly take England 
as a model of representative government, 
should be able to hold up the finger of 
scorn at this debasing element of our elee- 
tive machinery, But it has long been suf- 
ficiently notorious, It did not require the 
disfranchisement of St, Albans or of Sud- 
bury to lay bare these political seandals, 
It is generally taken for granted that the 
electors in boroughs are more to he ewayed 
by a ten-pound note than by any merit or 
rsonal qualifications in a candidate, or 
y any preference for his political tenets; 
and not an experienced electioneerer in the 
country but would at once tell you that a 
‘* purity principle ’’ candidate has not the 
shadow of achance. In counties, this is 
not the case, though the legitimate expense 
is very great: there, men are returned by 
wholesome and proper influences, namely, 
high character, ancient family, large land- 
ed estate, and estimable personal qualifica- 
tions, made known by long residence among 
the electors— influences which, for the 
safety and welfare of the countzy, as well 
as for the honour of this House, will, I 
trust, long continue to operate. But, in 
borough constituencies, no hon, Member 
can hope for a permanent tenure of his 
seat unless prepared on each occasion of 
an election to bleed freely, These things 
are not, it is true, publicly admitted in this 
House; but, sotto voce, they are a eommon 
topic of conversation, and particularly at 
this period. Our ears are eonstantly re- 
freshed with interesting dialogues of this 
kind, between two hon, Members; ‘* Well, 
how are you getting on in your borough?” 
‘*Oh! I’ve a very awkward oustemer to 
deal with!’ &c,, &e. Now, it would be 
naturally supposed that this ‘“ awkward 
customer’ was some candidate exercising 
a legitimate influence, ‘formidable for his 
merit, his moral worth, his talent, his ex- 
perience, his professional reputation, or 
commercial ability. But nothing of the 
kind: push your inguiry a little further, 
and you find it is some ambitious, venal 
competitor, with, probably, no single claim 
upon the suffrages of the constitueney be- 
yond a long purse and a loose conscience; 
a man introduced by some pettifogging at- 
torney, backed by a staff of paid agents, 
and with a dirty aide de camp in the 
guise of ‘*The Man in the Moon,’’ ag at 
Aylesbury, or ‘‘ the Bell-metal Man,” at 
St, Albans, to do the actual bribery, This 
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is the ‘awkward customer,’”’ and is gen- 
erally found the really formidable oppo- 
nent, Byt how, Sir, can I blame the 
poor electors, when you, the elite of the 
noblemen and gentlemen of the United 
Kingdom, the highly born, the highly 
educated, men of honour, honourable in 
every sense—except at elections, when you 
have very convenient consciences—wink at 
such vile and debasing practices. How 
ean I expeet better things from a poor me- 
ehanic, a needy labourer, or small shop- 
keeper, when you lend yourselves to the 
offence? You say, in answer, though it 
will be hardly admitted in extenuation, 
** If I were to kick against these practices, 
I should myself be kicked out, to a dead 
eertainty.’’ There is some truth in this 
plea, bad as it is; and I shall myself pos- 
sibly be made more fully sensible of its 
force at the coming election. Let, then, 
this probability that I may be addressing 
the House for the last time, at any rate for 
the last time on this subject, secure for me 
greater indulgence than I eould otherwise 
hope for, if I venture to say that there 
are not a few hon. Members of this House 
who, so far from disavowing any participa- 
tion in these corrupt practices, positively 
glory in them. I remember, at Cambridge, 
to tell a lie to a proctor was considered 
part of the moral code of an undergraduate; 
so there is a species of crooked morality in 
this House with regard to eleetion matters, 
though any hon. Member would feel in- 
dignant at the imputation of the slight- 
est moral delinquency in any other case. In 
eleetion proceedings, mal-practices are made 
a constant subject of post-prandial boasting. 
One hon. Member plumes himself upon 
having spent 10,000/. in contesting idea 
place; another with having fought two 
eontested elections and one petition, at a 
cost of 20,0002.; and what, indeed, is reeog- 
nised as a stronger claim to ared ribbon, or 
a Baronetey, an Embassy, or a Lordship 
of the Treasury, or any other snug Minis- 
terial ‘‘ desideratum,” than, having suc- 
cessfully bribed an expensive constituency, 
except it be the conviction of a Minister that 

will suceessfully do it again? There 
s not the slightest encouragement from 
any quarter, either among the electors or 
elected, to pursue a purer system. I have 
known, it ke true, even among the poorer 
electors, some few whom no bribe could 
tempt; and I particularly remember, in the 
eourse of my canvass for the borough I 
have the honour to represent, a poor shoe- 
maker being pointed out to me, who had 
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seen better days, and whose misfortunes 
were attributable to his steadfast and 
honest adherence to his ae prinei- 

es. But I well remember, also, that 
is fellows looked upon him as a kind of 
erackbrained person, who, as the phrase 
went, did not know on whieh side his 
bread was buttered. And I believe that 
no very dissimilar notions are enter- 
tained here of a man who dogs not un- 
reservedly ally himself either to the set of 
men who hold in their hands the honey of 
the hive, or to the enly other set, they who 
are trying to get possession of the sweet 
confection. If you are wise in your gen- 
eration you range yourself with the In’s; 
or, if their tenure of place be shaky, it 
may answer better to enlist under the ban- 
ners of the expectants. But to enter this 
House upon highminded principles, as a 
really independent man, determined to speak 
your own sentiments; to vote for measures 
irrespective of men; to have, in short, no 
other motive in the discharge of the gratui- 
tous and truly laborious duties—when faith- 
fully performed—of a representative, than 
to preserve an approving eonscience and 
a grateful constituency:—such a politi- 
eal pheenix—such a moral phenomenon— 
would be politely called an ‘‘ eccentric in- 
dividual;’’ a refined nomenclature for dub- 
bing him an ass. It is in vain to quibble 
about it; eorruption and bribery, under 
one form or other, is the motive power 
of our Government, from the hustings to 
St. Stephen's, and you dont care to sup- 
press it. You have amets passed vari- 
ous statutes framed nominally to prevent 
and to punish bribery; but who ever 
heard of their being enforeed? Why does 
not Mr. Attorney, as the custos morum of 
the public, put existing law in motion 
against your Coppocks and Edwardses, and 
a hundred other such worthies, as well as 
enforcing some doubtful penalties against 
a poor devil of a publisher for a trifling 
evasion of the Stamp Act? But, I repeat, 
there is no real disposition, no bond fide 
intention, to prevent or punish anything of 
the kind. I charge the noble Lord the 
late Prime Minister, one of the leading 
statesmen of this age, with having readily 
consented to the insertion of a clause in 
this Bill which must inevitably destroy the 
little merit whieh the Bill did possess, and 
make it a mere brutum , or idle 
threat. One might faney that the noble 
Lord distrusts the work of his own hands 
—that he even is not anxious to see the 
eonstituencies called into being by his owr 
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from and uninfluenced by corrupt con- 
siderations. He probably the conse- 
quence of a pure election, namely, a violent 
democratic majority in this House—a re- 
sult by no means in my opinion improbable. 
But is it right to avert even such a cala- 
mity by such means—by degrading and 
corrupting the major part of every borough 
constituency in the kingdom, and thus 
sending men to this House who instead of 
representing any principle, represent abso- 
lutely nothing but their ability to bribe? 
What weight can be attached either to the 
speeches or votes of such men whether 
for Free-trade or Protection, Popery or 
Protestantism, when money alone has se- 
cured their seats? Read the Report of 
the Committee of 1842, and then let me 
ask if I am not right, if I am not borne 
out in all I say, whether there can be a 
greater absurdity, a greater libel upon 
representative institutions, than a borough 
election as commonly conducted, except it 
be the still grosser injustice and the still 
more solemn piece of mockery, an Election 
Committee. Look at their decisions; take 
only those of last Session as an example, 
when one hon. Member was unseated for 
want of a proper qualification, though 
every one knew him to possess ten times 
the required qualification ; and, per contra, 
as a kind of set-off, you seated another 
Gentleman who in his place declared that, 
had he sat on the Committee, he was so 
ashamed of the bribery and corruption by 
which he gained his election that he would 
have unseated himself. Yet this is the bar- 
rier you have set up to inquiry: the sanc- 
tion of a Committee, before even the pre- 
liminary step of appointing a Commission 
to inquire—to drag corruption to the light 
—can be resorted to. Sir, not a Member 
sits here but must feel that this Bill is 
& mere piece of waste paper; and I wish, 
Sir, it were permitted to me to ask your 
opinion. That there are means to put 
down bribery at elections without having 
recourse to the ballot, I in my own mind 
have no doubt; and had I the influence 
requisite to give them a fair reception 
here, I would point out how, in my opinion, 
such an end might:be attained. But it is 
fruitless to do so, for I am more than ever 
persuaded by the manner in which this ped- 
dling measure has made its way through 
this House that there js no sincere wish to 
see the people of this country justly appre- 
ciate their privilege of the franchise, or to 
see them exercise it in a manner becom- 
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ing men worthy of the name of freemen. 
But don’t let us add gross hypocrisy to our 
other offences, by endeavouring to palm 
off this trumpery device on the 

as an honest and bond en deavour 
on the part of the House of Commons to 
extirpate bribery and corruption at elec- 
tions. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, he had heard some 
extraordinary speeches since he had been 
honoured by a seat in that House; but of 
all the queer speeches he had ever heard 
in it, that of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just addressed them a ne to him to be 
the queerest. He could not, for the life of 
him, understand what was the meaning of 
the hon. Gentleman. He could tell the 
hon. Gentleman that there was one way of 
adopting purity of election, and that was 
by adopting the ballot. The ballot would 
afford an effectual security against intimi- 
dation and corruption, provided the consti- 
tueneies were large. The hon. Gentleman 
had intimated in a variety of ways that 
they all neglected their duty, and he had 
told them that any man who honestly spoke 
his own sentiments in that House was an 
ass. Surely the hon. Gentlemon did not 
mean to say that he was himse!f an ass. 
[Mr. Stanrorp: No!] But had not 
the hon. Gentleman spoken his own senti- 
ments? [Mr. Stanrorp: Yes.] Then 
he should be glad to know what the hon. 
Gentleman was. The answer to that ques- 
tion followed as a matter of course. He 
had been told that the hon. Gentleman, 
before he had been elected for Reading, 
had promised to unite himself by the closest 
ties to a lady of that town. It appeared, 
however, that the hon. Gentleman had not 
fulfilled that pledge. But he (Mr. Wakely) 
acquitted him of all blame on that head, 
because he was sure the fault was not his. 
Surely he could not blame any lady for 
not having united herself with such an 
animal as he had described . himself to be. 
A number of Members of that House had 
endeavoured to secure purity of. election, 
not by indictments, but by the adoption of 
the ballot; and yet, on the very last ocea- 
sion on which they had had the ballot under 
their consideration, the hon. Gentleman had 
recorded his vote against it. Now he(Mr. 
Wakley) said it was impossible to obtain 
purity of election without the ballot. But 
he concluded, from what the hon. Gentle- 
man had said, that the hon. Gentleman 
was taking leave of Parliament and of his 
Friends in that House. It appeared to 
him (Mr. Wakley), however, that on such 
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an oceasion the hon. Gentleman might 
have been more civil in the language he 
used. He did not wish to say anything 
disagreeable to the feelings of the hon. 
Gentleman; and if he had said anything 
of the kind, the hon. Gentleman had only 
to blame himself for it. 


Bill passed. 


POOR LAW BOARD CONTINUANCE 
BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Lorpv DUDLEY STUART rose to 
move the instruction to the Committee of 
which he had given notice. He considered 
the question they had to consider one of 
the utmost importance to a great portion 
of the public, for it was a fact that at any 
rate wherever there were parishes governed 
by local Acts, a deep interest was felt in 
the Motion which he had to submit; and 
he thought that whoever was in favour of 
the principle of local self-government should 
support that Motion. He believed that the 
foundation of all the power, wealth, pros- 
perity, and freedom of this great country, 
and the principle which had made Eng- 
land the wonder and envy of the world, 
was this principle for which he had to con- 
tend. That important principle was se- 
riously interfered with by the members of 
the Poor Law Board as they interpreted the 
law; the object of the present Bill was to con- 
tinue the power of the Board so to inter- 
fere; and that what he wished to do was 
to take away that power, so far as it 
respected certain classes of parishes, which 
were never intended to be placed under the 
control of the Board by the original fra- 
mers of the Poor Law Act. If the House 
should agree to his Motion, he intended in 
Committee to move the insertion of a 
Clause or Proviso to the effect that the 
provisions of the Act 4 & 5 Will. IV., 
ce. 76, should not extend nor be construed 
to extend to any parish the management 
of the poor whereof was regulated by a 
Board of Directors or Guardians under a 
local Act or local Acts of Parliament. He 
would in the meantime undertake to prove 
three propositions: first, that the state of 
the law at present was uncertain, and 
therefore led to litigation; second, that the 
law, as interpreted by the Poor Law Board, 
was not in harmony with the intentions of 
the framers of the Act; and, third, that 
the law was, therefore, not in a state 
which was salutary or beneficial. With 
respect to the uncertainty of the law, that 
was proved, he thought, by the number of 
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actions at Jaw between the Poor Law 
Board and the different parish authorities 
The late Sir Robert Peel was of opinion 
‘nd power of the toe Law 7 
should not extend to parishes governed 
local Acts, and had prinares thought that 
where there were immense masses of popu- 
lation well governed under local Acts, it 
would not be found expedient to place them 
under the control of the Commissioners. 
He hoped hon. Members would with 
that opinion of Sir Robert Peel’s. Was 
it not, on the face of it, much more likely 
that such parishes as Marylebone and St. 
Pancras would be well and harmoniously 
governed, if they were under the manage- 
ment of the local authorities—men who, 
from their position in every parish, must 
know the wants, wishes, and requirements 
of the parishioners—than if governed 
any central Metropolitan Board? Why, 
in these parishes which he had cited, with 
their enormous and continually increasing 
— the management of the work- 
ouses was admirable; and this was where 
the officers were popularly elected. He 
could not conceive that any Poor Law 
Board or Commission could be more fitted 
to manage these affairs than the represen- 
tatives chosen by the parishioners, than 
whom he believed no more intelligent men 
could be found. He had mentioned, as a 
result of the present uncertainty of the 
law, that it had given rise to litigation in 
some well-known cases where the local 
Board of Direetors or Guardians of the 
Poor had been brought into collision with 
the Commissioners. There was the proof 
of it to be found in the case which had 
lately occurred in the parish of St. Pan- 
eras, a parish which was governed — 
by a local Act and partly by the 1 & 
Will. IV., c. 60, commonly known as 
Hobhouse’s Act, which the parish had 
adopted. The vestrymen were elected by 
the whole of the ratepayers, and one-third 
of the vestry retired from office at the end 
of every three years. The local Act under 
which they acted gave the vestry the power 
of appointing and removing their officers, 
and, among others, the master and mis- 
tress of the workhouse. In the course of 
last winter the vestry thought proper to 
exercise the power reposed in them by the 
Act by dlachirginig the master of the 
workhouse; upon which they were informed 
by the Poor Law Board that they alone 
had the power to determine the continu- 
ance of that officer in his situation! The 
yestrymen, relying upon their local Act, 
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which had not been repealed, and feeling 
that they had taken an oath which obliged 
them to conform to it, which they would 
net do if they obeyed the Poor Law 
Board, refused to comply with the order of 
the Board, or at least did not attend to it, 
whereupon the Board intimated to the ves- 
trymen that, if they did not reinstate the 
master of the workhouse in his place, they 
would as soon as possible apply to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for a mandamus 
te compel them, Now, he thought that 
all this proved that the law was uncertain, 
and led to litigation, To show that the 
law, as interpreted by the Poor Law Board, 
was not in harmony with the intentions of 
the original framers of the Act, he would 
refer to the opinions of the present Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas (Sir John 
Jervis), and the present Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer (Sir Frederick Pollock), and to 
the observations of the late Sir Robert 
Peel in 1841. He (Lord D. Stuart) be- 
lieved that all the parishes which were go- 
verned by local Acts were anxious to be 
relieved from the interference of the Poor 
Law Board. Nor was this desire an un- 
reasonable one, considering the results of 
this local management. He held in his 
hand a return relating to two of the largest 
and most important parishes in the metro- 
polis—he might say, in the world—he 
meant St, Pancras and Marylebone, and 
shewing that, while the population and num- 
ber of* ratepayers were constantly increas- 
ing, the number of paupers, and the amount 
expended for their maintenanee, were con- 
atantly diminishing. The right bon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Poor Law Board 
had stated the other evening, in answer to 
the hon, Member for Finsbury, that the 
Poor Law Board had no desire to interfere 
with the St. Paneras vestry and the remo- 
val of the master of the workhouse, and 
that all they did was to inquire into the 
reason for his dismissal, That was a mis- 
take. He thought the vestry of St. Pan- 
eras would have been perfectly justified if 
they had refused to grant the information 
required by the Poor Law Board; but, in 
point of fact, they had not refused, for no 

west had been direetly made to them. 
What took place was this, that on the 11th 
of Mareh, since the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Trollope) acceded ta office, a letter 
was received from his office intimating that 
the Board would nat allow the vestry to 
dismiss the master of the workhouse with- 
out carrying the case by mandamus to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench ; but if the vestry 
Lord D. Stuart 
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had any eh to make against the mas. 
ter, the Board was ready to listen and to 
report upon it. That was the only manner 
in which information was requested, and 
surely that could not be called a direet re- 
quest, He hoped the Motion which he 
now brought forward would not be resisted 
by the Government. He would have made 
it though his political friends had been in 
wer, though he confessed with far less 
ope than now, when the Treasury Bench 
was occupied by right hon, Gentlemen op- 
posite, who, on every oeeasion when the 
Poor Law Bill was brought before the 
House had voted againat it. In 1834, 
when the Bill was first intredueed ; in 
1839, in 1840, in 1841, in 1842, and again 
in 1847, which was the last time this Bill 
was brought before the House, the same 
opposition was given to it. In 1841, the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer op- 
posed the Bill on the ground that it termi- 
nated the old parochial constitution of the 
country, and outraged the manners of the 
people for a mere sordid consideration. In 
1847, the present Judge Advocate General 
(Mr. Bankes) had told them that the ques- 
tion for their consideration was not whether 
they were to remodel the Act «f 1834, but 
whether, in reconstructing that part of it 
relating to central control, they would 
maintain substantially the same system ; 
the right hon. President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Henley) had implored the 
House not to deprive the people under 
this Bill of their inalienable birthright ; 
the right hon, President of the Poor Law 
Board had said that he could not find a 
clause in the Bill of which he approved ; 
and the noble Lord at the head of the 
Woods and Forests (Lord J. Manners) had 
said that he had not heard one argument 
which would induce him to support sueh a 
measure. He (Lord D. Stuart) asked 
these right hen, Gentlemen whether they 
were now prepared to continue this Bill, 
which they had formerly so strongly con- 
demned, without the alteration of a single 
clause? The right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had declared a few nights since 
that his intention was to carry out in office 
the principles he had advacated in oppasi- 
tion. He (Lord D, Stuart) could not under- 
stand, then, how the right hon. Gentleman 
could support this Bill in its integrity, and 
so continue to the Poor Law Board those 
powers which he had so often denounced 
as unconstitutional and oppressive. He 
(Lord D. Stuart) pire that, under 
the administration of the Poor Law Board, 
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the poor were frequently exposed ta very 
great cruelty and oppression; that the sys- 
tem of medical relief was very objection- 
able; that in many instanees the poor 
suffered grievously in consequence of the 
enormous size of the Unions; and that 
the inmates of workhouses—espeeially the 
poor—-were treated with much unne- 
cessary rigour. He felt so strongly the 
importanee of this subject that he should 
think it his duty to press his Motion to a 
division. 
Sir BENJAMIN HALL seconded the 
Motion, 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 
That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to make provision for 
amending the said Bill, if they should so think fit,” 
8m JOHN TROLLOPE said, that the 
object of the present Bill was to continue 
the powers of the Poor Law Board for two 
years. The powers now possessed by the 
Board would expire on the 23rd of July, 
er at the end of the next Session of Par- 
liament, and, as the next Session might 
be one of very uncertain duration, it was 
necessary to bring in a measure to con- 
tinue the powers of the Board. He thought 
the noble Lord (Lord D, Stuart) did not 
wish to abolish the Board altogether, but 
that he merely desired to restriet the powers 
of the Board with reference to certain pa- 
rishes which were under the government 
of local Acts, No legislative or adminis- 
trative powers were sought under this Bill, 
It wag merely a Bill to continue the power 
of the Board for a limited period, and he 
thought it was most inconvenient that, 
upon such a measure, a discussion should 
be raised upon the whole theory and prin- 
ciple of the Poor Laws. The noble Lord 
had referred principally to the government 
of the poor in the parishes of St, Pancras 
and Marylebone, and had said, that in 
those parishes the operation of the Poor 
Law was extremely uncertain ; that it led 
to litigation; and that its effect was incen- 
sistent with the intentions of its framers, 
He (Sir J. Trollope) was not prepared to 
admit that the law was uncertain, for a 
number of decisions had been given clearly 
establishing the right of the Poor Law 
Board to issue semietians for the parishes 
to which the neble Lord had referred, It 
was true that a ease had arisen in the 
ele of St. Pancras, to which the noble 
rd had referred, respecting the right to 
dismiss the master of the workhouse; and 
that question was still in dependence. The 
master of the St. Pancras workhouse was 
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lately discharged without any reference 
being made to the Poor Law Board, and 
he believed one of the material offences 
given to the vestry by the master was, 
that he had ventured te submit his case 
first to a Poor Law Ins , and then 
to the Board itself. That was not an 
offence to be overlooked by the i 
authorities, and therefore they 
to reinstate the man in his office, er to 
submit to the Poor Law Board. It was 
an act of courtesy on the part of the Poor 
Law Board that they had deferred any 
legal proceedings till after this Motion 
and diseussion, because, if the noble Lord 
eould induce the House to agree to this 
Motion and take away the powers of the 
Board, there would be an end of their in- 
terference. But if the House did so, 
there would be nothing but uncertainty: 
one system prevailing in one place, and 
another in another. The relief of the poor 
in the eity of London would be governed 
upon one system, in St. Pancras upon 
another; to the north of Oxford-street 
you would have one law, to the south 
another. If the noble Lord’s Motion were 
carried, it would exempt about one-eighth 
of the population and one-ninth of the 
Poor Law expenditure from any central 
eontrol and supervision; for there were 
about 350 parishes under local Acts, eom- 
rising 2,000,000 of the population out of 
8,000,000. Would such an exemption 
be advisable? Was it not to be ex 
that the abuses which existed before 1834 
would return—the malversation of funds, 
the feasting, the eating and drinking, and 
objeetionable methods of granting relief ? 
The noble Lord supposed that all the 
parishes having local Acts were anxious 
to shake off the control of the Commis- 
sioners; but it happened that the very first 
deputation that was received at the Poor 
Law Board after his accepting offlee was 
from a metropolitan parish, asking for ad- 
vice how they might relieve themselves from 
the operation of their loeal Act. It was 
plain, therefore that parishes were not so 
unanimous on this subject as the noble 
Lord supposed. It was true there were four 
petitions in favour of the noble Lord's Mo- 
tion; but from whom did these petitions 
come ¢ Not from the ratepayers, but from 
the vestrymen—the parochial authorities, 
who did not like to be controlled by the 
Poor Law Commissioners. It might be said, 
that they represented the ratepayers; but 
were the latter altogether sati with the 
management? In Marylebone, the list of 
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proposed by those with whom the 
noble Lord was in communication had just 
been successfully opposed; and he (Sir J. 
Trollope) had some very strong statements 
before him from gentlemen connected with 
Marylebone, who did not consider that things 
were as they ought to be in that parish. As 
a resident for several years in t that parish, 
he could himself bear witness to the dissa- 
tisfaction that was generally felt on the 
point; and he held in his hand a letter 
from a gentleman who had long been 
resident physician in the workhouse, com- 
plaining of several defects, among others 
that the workhouse, which could only 
properly accommodate 1,500, was some- 
times forced to contain from 1,900 to 
2,200; that there was no proper classifi- 
cation of the inmates; that the boys’ 
school was close to the men’s ward, and 
the girls’ school to the women’s ward, and 
that communication took place between the 
children and the adults, to the manifest in- 
jury of the former; and that the atmo- 
sphere of the establishment was prejudicial 
te infant life, so that about seventy infants 
died annually in the establishment; while 
the number of inmates under medical treat- 
ment averaged 600, or about one-third of 
the whole. He (Sir J. Trollope) might 
state that in 1843 a lengthened inquiry 
took place before two medical gentlemen 
as to the rate of mortality in the Maryle- 
bone workhouse, and they made a report 
which gave very great offence to the Mary- 
lebone vestrymen. [The right hon. Baro- 
net then read a communication from Dr. 
Boyd, now connected with a pauper lunatic 
asylum at Wells, and who formerly held a 
medical appointment under the Marylebone 
vestry, showing the hard lot of the little 
girls brought up in the Marylebone work- 
house, after they left that establishment to 
go to service among the small tradespeople 
and shopkeepers in the parish, who ex- 
pected them to do the work of experienced 
servants, though it was not at all suited to 
their years or station; also, a statement 
from Dr. Allen, still more recently holding 
a similar appointment.| There was no re- 
proach on the character of either of the 
two medical gentlemen whose communica- 
tions he had read. Since dissolving their 
connexion with the Marylebone vestry, they 
had both been appointed to the management 
of pauper lunatic asylums, and he thought 
their evidence was upimpeachable. He 
contended that the parishes of Maryle- 
bone and St. Panecras—the former with 
a population of 157,000, and the latter 
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of 167,000—were much too large to ad- 
mit of the wants of the poor being 
- perly attended to by local boards. 

he Marylebone vestry was occasionally 
termed the Marylebone Parliament, from 
the circumstance of its being sometimes 
converted into an arena for the discussion 
of the wrongs of Poland and of Hungary, 
and such questions.as the window tax ; and 
perhaps they had a right to discuss such 
matters, provided they did not neglect the 
relief of their own poor. But he did say 
that in those great parishes there were 
many and grievous faults of management, 
which it was in the power of the local 
boards to remedy. For instance, the pa- 
rish of Marylebone had not followed the 
example of many other metropolitan pa- 
rishes, and removed their pauper children 
out of the precincts of the workhouse. He 
was sure that no man who understood the 
management of a workhouse would say it 
was right to keep 400 children within the 
walls of such an establishment. All that 
they had done in Marylebone was to re- 
move some sixty or seventy of the children 
to a sea-bathing establishment at Mar- 
gate. On the other hand, the parish of 
St. George, Hanover-square, among others 
that might be named, and than which there 
was no better example of good local man- 
agement, had removed their pauper chil- 
dren to a healthy, dry, airy spot at Chel- 
sea, where they were out of the way of 
contamination, and where everything was 
done for their proper accommodation. But 
not so with that great metropolitan parish, 
Marylebone. It confined 400 children with- 
in the walls of its own workhouse, subject 
to all the contamination they might receive 
from the admixture of classes. He might 
cite another case. On the 22nd of April 
last a Motion was made in the Queen’s 
Bench for a mandamus against the vestry- 
men of St. Mary’s, Islington, to compel 
them, under the provisions of their own 
local Act, to make a rate for the relief of 
the poor. The learned counsel who made 
the application said, the object to be at- 
tained was— 


“ To command the defendants to cause a vestry 
meeting to be assembled, as by adjournment from 
the meeting of the vestry on Easter Tuesday last. 
At that time a meeting was held for the oop oo 
of ascertaining what was the sum necessary to be 
raised for the relief of the poor in the present year. 
On that day the vestry had assembled under the 
local Act which was in force in the parish, and 
an estimate of the money that would be required 
for the maintenance of the poor for the year was 
duly presented ; but the rate to raise the money 
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was not at that moment agreed to, because, by thé 
local Act, other machinery was to be put in mo- 
tion before the rate was actually made. The local 
Act was the 5 Geo. IV., c. 125, which repealed 
several other Acts passed for a similar purpose. 
The facts of the case were these :—On Easter 
Tuesday last there was a meeting, after due notice 
given, and an estimate was duly presented, de- 
claring the sum required to be imposed for the 
relief of the poor amounted to 22,000/., instead of 
29,000/., as in 1850, and 27,0001. asin 1851. A 
Motion was made that this estimate should be re- 
ceived and adopted, and entered on the Minutes. 
It was objected that if it was adopted all further 
discussion would be precluded, and therefore it 
was moved that it should only be entered on the 
Minutes, This was done. An Amendment was 
then moved, that the sum necessary for the relief 
of the r was one penny. The Motion was 
seconded, but was ultimately withdrawn ; but in 
the end the meeting negatived the proposed esti- 
mate. The poor were, therefore, left without pro- 
vision, except through the means of what some 
rich and charitable individuals among the parish- 
ioners had advanced. The object of this applica- 
tion was to compel the defendants, under the pro- 
visions of their own local Act, to complete what 
had been begun, and not only to enter the estimate 
on the Minutes, but to adopt the estimate, and to 
make a rate.” 


Now, what did the Court do in this case ? 
The Court granted the application, and, 
on the suggestion of Mr. Pashley, the coun- 
sel who applied for it, that the matter was 
one of pressing necessity, the Court, with- 
out granting a rule nisi in the usual way, 
ordered a mandamus to issue. The Poor 
Law Board did not wish to interfere unne- 
eessarily; but ought such bodies as these 
to be left to their own devices without con- 
trol or supervision? If inquiry was insti- 
tuted, the system of administration under 
local Acts would be much discredited, and 
its defects and want of uniformity exposed. 
If places under local Acts were exempted, 
as proposed, under what pretence could a 
Poor Law Board be retained at all for the 
supervision of Boards of Guardians? The 


official dignity of the parochial authorities | 


might be somewhat encroached upon by 
the Poor Law Board; but it was for the in- 
terest of the ratepayers to maintain a sys- 
tem which, by an efficient and all-search- 
ing supervision and control, kept down the 
rates. He had received a copy of a peti- 
tion from St. James’s, Westminster, which 
seemed to argue for the reservation of 
powers in the vestry over their own offi- 
cers.. The noble Lord’s Motion proceeded 
very much on the same principle. What 
was sought was, that the officers should be 
subject to annual election; he feared that 
they would be too much the slaves of the 
vestries. On every occasion where due 
reason was assigned, such as misconduct, 
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or unfitness for their duties, the Poor Law 
Board invariably acted on the recommen- 
dation of the local boards. They reserved 
the exercise of a veto on the removal 
of an officer without due cause shown. 
He did not think it n to enter 
on the dispute relative to the master of 
St. Pancras workhouse; but he must say, 
that these local boards were exceedingly 
jealous of central control. He had re- 
ferred to the consequent disadvantage to 
the ratepayers. In 1846 provision was 
made for payments to parishes on account 
of medical relief, and masters and mistresses 
in the workhouse schools. Those payments 
went to relieve them of one-half the charge 
of the first, and the whole of the second, 
items. For six years had one of the me- 
tropolitan parishes, where the medical re- 
lief annually cost 2,000/., declined to ap- 
ply for the portion paid from the Parlia- 
mentary grant, and the ratepayers had 
consequently lost 1,000/. a year. He men- 
tioned that case to show that those par- 
ishes were so exceedingly jealous of central 


authority, they would not receive even a ~ 


benefit from it. The noble Lord had made 
out no case, and if the noble Lord went 
into the whole subject, he (Sir J. Trol- 
lope) was prepared to meet him; he was 
prepared to show, that if one portion of 
the parishes were to be relieved from the 
control of the Poor Law Board, so ought 
the whole; that it was not right to dow 
one portion to remain totally without con- 
trol, and another to be kept under a rigid 
system of management. The instruction 
proposed by the noble Lord opened a vast 
field for inquiry, to which Parliament cer- 
tainly could not devote its attention this 
Session. He begged in conclusion to state, 
that the Government had cautiously ab- 
stained from asking any new powers what- 
ever under the Bill now before the House. 
Sir GEORGE PECHELL said, that, 
considering the course which the right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Poor 
Law Board had pursued for the last ten or 
twelve years, those who had preserved 
consistency in their views must have been 
entertained with his discourse. The House 
had seen exemplified the contrast between 
those who were expecting the honey, and 
those who were receiving the sweets. The 
right hon. Gentleman had attempted to 
throw doubts upon the statements of the 
noble Lord (Lord D. Stuart), and had 
read letters from certain discontented per- 
sons, whom he called the “ parish,” and 
then he said the parishes in question were 
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demanding to be rélieved from the control of 
the vestry. But the right hon. Gentleman 
had failed to show anything like general 
discontent among the inhabitants of those 
parishés with the existing local govern- 
ment. The conduct pursued by the right 
hon. Gentleman in reference to this ques- 
tion was monstrous. The tight hon. Gen- 
tleman had replied to the noble Lord 
just as if the noble Lord had made the 

otion before the House for party put- 
poses. Nothing could be mote unfair; for 
the noble Lord, he (Sir G. Pechell), and 
those with whom they acted, had been for 
a length of time pressing upon the several 
Governments to give Boards of Guardians, 
under Loeal Acts and Gilbert Incorporation, 
that control over their expenditure which 
they ought to have; and he contended 
that from 1837 to March, 1852, whether 
under the presidency of the late Charles 
Buller, or the right hon. Member for Hull 
(Mr. Baines), with one exception, no Mo- 
tion had been made in that House in re- 
gard to the management of the poor under 
local Acts, with a view merely to embar- 
rass the Government for the time being. 
He warned the right hon. Baronet that 
if the system of interference with towns 
under the operation of local Acts was 
continued, it would cause such an amount 
of remonstrance that sooner or later re- 
dress would be inevitable. The right hon. 
Baronet had dwelt on the mischief which, 
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and guardians had no confidence it the 
Poor Law Board, and they knew that if 
they accepted any such rules or orders 
with reference to medical officers or teach. 
ers as might emanate from that Board, 
they would be liable to interference in 
other respects, He (Sir G. Pechell) com- 
mag of the late interference of the Poor 

aw Board in the parish of Alverstoke, 
Gosport. Though it had been shown b 
the Poor Law Inspectors that the paris 
had been well managed, such rules and 
7. were inflicted on it as required 
a lawyer to make out their purport. On 
the part of the corporations that came 
under the provisions of the 22 Geo. III. 
e. 33 (the Gilbert Act), he was desired to 
represent to the House their anxiety that 
they should not be interfered with. That 
there had been an interference with the 
parish of Gosport could not be denied; 
and he hoped that if an instruction could 
not be given to the Committee on that 
subject, the House would, at least, be 
able to persuade the right hon. Baronet 
not to let the Commissioners interfere with 
those parishes unless good cause were 
shown. 

Mr. BAINES: From my recent con- 
nexion with the Poor Law Board, I am 
desirous of stating shortly the grounds 
upon which I think it my duty to resist 
the proposition of my noble Friend the 
Member for Marylebone. In doing so, I 








he alleged, local Acts had produced ; but 
at the time of the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, the. exemption of certain 

arishes where relief was administered by 
Boards of Guardians was clearly recognised 
by Lord Althorp. The right hon. Gentle- 
man remarked that no petitions had been 
sent by those parishes; but that circum- 
stance was explained by the fact that they 
had confidence in their representatives, 
who would, they trusted, look after their 
interests. Chester and Chichester had pe- 
titioned because an attempt had been 
made to interfere with them; but if 
similar attempts were made to interfere 
with other places in the same category 
(including such towns as Hull, Birming- 
ham, Brighton, Plymouth, and South- 
ampton), there would soon be erp rer 
enough. If it were alleged by the right 
hon. Gentleman that the people were dis- 
satisfied when directors and guardians did 
not avail themselves of recent Acts of the 
Legislature relating to the payment of 
medical officers and teachers, he should 
say the reason was that those directors 


shall confine myself strictly to the ques- 
tion involved in that proposition. With 
regard to the case of Pancras, the fact 
that it is about to become the subject of 
judicial investigation, would of itself be de- 
cisive with me as to the impropriety of dis- 
cussing it now. I trust, also, that my hon, 
and gallant Friend the Member for Brigh- 
ton will pardon me if I decline, on the 
present occasion, to follow him into the 
subject of Alverstoke. Should he, at any 
time hereafter, think fit to move for the 
appointment of a Seleet Committee to in- 
vestigate that subject fully, and to inquire 
into all the facts connected with it, I have 
no doubt that the Poor Law Board will 
be perfectly prepared to meet him. The 
question, however, now before the House 
is a general one, and is substantially this, 
namely, whether it is expedient for Parlia- 
ment to enact that the jutisdiction of the 
Poor Law Board shall be wholly taken 
away in the case of every parish in which 
there is a board of guardians or directors 
of the poor, constituted under the provi- 
sions of a local Act. There can be no 
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doubt whatever that by the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1834, the Commis- 
sionéts (who ate how represented by the 
Poot Law Board) were empowered, with 
regard to certain matters, to issue orders 
and rules, which should be binding upon 
parishes under local Acts, as well as upon 
all other parishes. Among those matters 
were the regulation of workhouses, the 
appointment of paid officers for the better 
relief and management of the poor, and 
the determination of the tenure by which 
each of those officers should hold his office. 
Since 1834, the Poor Law Commission 
has been renewed by the Legislature five 
times, and the powers in question have 
been renewed as often. The question, 
therefore, raised by my noble Fricnd is, 
whether Parliament was wrong in Nei 
nally conferring those powers, and has also 
been wrong in ratifying them five times 
over? It is obviously a question of the 
greatest importance to the propet adminis- 
tration of the Poor Laws. The Legisla- 
ture has left untouched the constitution of 
the Board of Guardians in every parish 
under a local Act; but the controlling power 
which I have mentioned has been given to 
the central authority with regard to work- 
houses and paid officers. The policy of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act in this re- 
spect is obvious. As to the regulation of 
workhouses, Parliament evidently thought 
it desirable that there should be somethin 

of uniformity in their management, an 

that a power of framing general rules for 
this purpose might be properly vested in 
the Commissioners, whose experience would 
necessarily extend over the widest field, and 
who would have the amplest opportunities 
for observation and comparison. A power 
to direct the appointment of such paid 
officers as they might deem necessary, was 
also given to them. The guardians elect 
to all such offices, but the Commissioners 
regulate the salaries, and determine the 
tenure by which the offices are to be held. 
They reserve to themselves the exclusive 
power of dismissal; and this is necessary 
in order to secure the independence of the 
officer, whose tenure would often be a most 
precarious one if he were liable to be dis- 
missed at any time by a mere vote of the 
board of guardians, given, possibly, under 
the influence of some local or party pre- 
judice, or even because he refused to con- 
sent to some unreasonable reduction of 
salary. What would be the situation oc- 
casionally of a chaplain, a medical officer, 
or even a union clerk, if he held his office 
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upon ho other tenure than this? When I 
look back upon my own official career, I 
am happy to think that in not a few in- 
stances I have protected and efficient 
officers from an unmerited dismissal. I 
hope it is unecessary to say that when I 
speak of encotiraging a feeling of inde: 
pendence among poor-law officers, I siti 
very far indeed from meaning to encow 
insolence. Any thing like insolence on 
part of such officers towards the Guardians, 
whose servants they are, would be dis- 
countenanced and punished by the Poor 
Law Board. A complaint from the Guar- 
dians of any kind of misconduct in an 
officer is sure to receive immediate atten- 
tion, and to be followed by a strict inquiry 
conducted by one of the Poor Law In- 
spectors. For myself, I can say that 
whenever I was able to concur with the 
Guardians in their view of any question, 
I was most happy to do so. My earnest 
wish at all times was rather to co-operate 
with them in the administration of the 
Poor Law, and aid them, if I eould, ia 
the discharge of their important duties, 
than vexatiously to control or oppose them. 
I have not the least reason to believe that 
the right hon. Baronet now at the head of 
the Poor Law Board will ever act in any 
other spirit. With regard to the introdue- 
tion of the rules and orders of the Poor Law 
Board in parishes under local Acts, I never 
interfered for that or ase except in one or 
two cases, namely, either where the Guar- 
dians themselves applied for the introdue- 
tion of those rules and orders, or where I 
had satisfactory proof that the local system 
was attended with mismanagement and 
abuse. There is one part of the speech 
of my hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Brighton which I cannot pass over in 
silence, because it appeared to me to ¢on- 
vey an imputation which I feel I have 
not deserved. He read to the Hotise a 
list of parishes under local Acts, in which 
he stated that the Poor Law Board had 
not ventured to interfere; and in reading 
that list he laid a peculiar and significant 
emphasis upon the word Hull. Now I beg 
my hon. and gallant Friend to mark the: 
7 of his information upon this point. 
When I had held my late office about two 
years, certain facts came to my knowledge 
which convinced me that the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law at Hull under the 
local Act was extremely defective. Two 
deaths had taken place whder cireum- 
stances which forced this conviction upon 
my mind irresistibly. I announced my in- 
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tention of issuing the workhouse rules and | undo all that has been done, the revive all 
orders of the Poor Law Board for the|the old abuses—the jobbing, the. injudi- 
future guidance of the Hull Guardians. | cious or negligent treatment, of the poor, 
I found that that step would be exceed-/ and the other evils of various kinds, which 
ingly unpopular, as it often is with Boards| have flourished more luxuriantly in some 

uardians under local Acts, especially | Local Act parishes than in any other 
with those whose mismanagement has ren- | parishes whatever ? Besides, every one of 
dered a similar interference necessary. | those considerations of public policy, upon 
Strong remonstrances took place, and| which the Poor Law Board have been 
every argument which was likely to have | authorised to issue their regulations to or- 
weight with the Member for Hull was|dinary Boards of Guardians constituted 
brought to bear upon the President of the | under the Poor Law Amendment Act, is 
Poor Law Board. I thought it my duty, | equally applicable to Boards of Guardians 
however, to persevere: the orders were | under local Acts. The power to prescribe 
issued; and ru my hon. and gallant|a proper system of workhouse manage- 
Friend will not be sorry to hear that, | ment, the power of directing the sepa 
according to subsequent acknowledgment | ment of proper officers, and of regulating 
of all parties, the course then pursued by | their duties and the tenure of their offices, 
the Poor Law Board has been attended | are as necessary in the latter class of 
with the best results both to the poor and | parishes as in any other. But it is said 
to the ratepayers. I beg to apologise to| that there is something humiliating to a 
the House for troubling them with these} Board of Guardians under a local Act, in 
details. I have done so, however, because | submitting to be guided by the rules of 
I thought that an unjust imputation had ‘the Poor Law Board. Is this really so ? 
been cast upon me, and because I feel; How are the ordinary Boards of Guardians 
that if I have not the honesty of my ad-| composed who act constantly upon those 
ministration to recommend me, I can have rules ? Besides a certain number of elected 
little claim of any kind to the good opinion Guardians, they comprise all the resident 
of this House or of the public. With| magistracy within their respective locali- 
regard to the specific proposition of my ties. Among their chairmen and yice- 
noble Friend, there are other reasons| chairmen are to be found many of the 
against its adoption, besides those already highest nobility in the land, and many of 
stated, which appear to me perfectly con- the most distinguished Members of this 
clusive. One effect of it would be, that| House. If the Duke of Richmond at 
in that numerous class of local Act pa-| Westhampnett—if the Duke uf Neweastle 
rishes in which the rules and orders of the| at Worksop—if the right hon. Baronet the 
Poor Law Board are already in operation, | Secretary of State for the Colonies at 
to the perfect satisfaction of all parties, | Droitwich—if noblemen and gentlemen of 
the old local system of management with | this deseription, acting to their own high 
all its faults must be restored, as the juris-| honour and to the great benefit of the 
diction of the Poor Law Board would be} public, in the administration of the Poor 
wholly at an end in every one of those | Law in their own neighbourhoods, are con- 
parishes. When the Poor Law Amend-| tent to be guided by the regulations of the 
ment Act passed in 1834, there were 375 | Poor Law Board, made under the authority 
parishes in England and Wales under local | of the Legislature, I really cannot under- 
Acts, most of them being grouped in in-| stand why these gentlemen of Pancras and 
corporations, and the remainder being | Marylebone should feel themselves humili- 
single parishes each having its own Act. | ated by it. And if, upon every ground of 
In a great majority of the whole number, | reason and policy, the powers of the Poor 
the rules and orders of the Poor Law! Law Board to issue regulations for work- 
Board have been in operation for years. | houses, and for the appointment and dis- 
In some cases they have been introduced | missal of paid officers, are just as appli- 
on the application of the Guardians them- | cable to parishes under local Acts as they 
selves ; in others the Guardians, though | are to parishes of every other description, 
not asking for them, have consented to| how can Parliament be asked to put an 
their introduction ; and I believe that, in| end to those powers in the former class of 
all, the improvement upon the former local | parishes, and to retain them in all the 
system of administration has been unde-| latter? The question then really is, whe- 
niable. Will Parliament, by adopting the| ther the authority of the Central Board 
proposition of my noble Friend, consent to| should be annulled throughout the whole 


Mr. Baines 
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kingdom. This is a question of the ut- 
most gravity and importance, going to the 
root of the whole system of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act. It is one far too mo- 
mentous to be dealt with by a clause intro- 
duced into a mere continuance Bill, when 
the present Parliament is on the very eve 
of its dissolution, and when the adequate 
consideration and discussion of such a 
westion is impossible. Let any one who 
thinks fit, propound it to the next Parlia- 
ment; let it then be grappled with man- 
fully and settled finally. The present pro- 
position, however, appears to me to be on 
every ground inadmissible, and I therefore 
consider myself bound to vote against it. 

Sm GEORGE PECHELL could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that he did not 
mean any imputation whatever, and if he 
laid stress upon the word Hull, it was 
merely to attract his attention, he being 
Member for that town. He, on the con- 
trary, had endeavoured to pay him the 
highest compliment, and his regret was 
that he had not remained longer in office. 

Mr. LASLETT begged to offer his 
thanks to the noble Lord the Member for 
Marylebone for having brought the subject 
under the notice of the House. He had 
some experience of the working of the 
Poor Law, and he considered that some 
amendment in the law was necessary. 

Mr. J. A. SMITH considered that this 
measure was a great improvement in the 
law relating to the poor; but he regretted 
the manner in which the Motion of the 
noble Lord (Lord D. Stuart) had been re- 
ceived by the Government. The argu- 
ments which had been used, were, in his 
opinion, conclusive as to the propriety of 
having uniformity in the law. He could 
not understand why a parish, carrying on 
its affairs satisfactorily under its own local 
Acts, should be interfered with. The 
House had a right to have an explanation 
of the principle on which that interference 
rested. Local interest must, of course, 
influence many hon. Members. He (Mr. 
J. A. Smith) was interested for Chichester, 
which he had represented for twenty years. 
It was a collection of parishes under a lo- 
eal Act, and he was certain no complaint 
could be made with regard to the manage- 
ment of the poor there. He wished for 
an explanation of the principle, therefore, 
on which the Poor Law Board had acted 
in introducing their orders into parishes 
which had local Acts. 

Mr. HUME said, that while the Board 
was under the direction of the right hon. 
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Gentleman (Mr. Baines), who had directed 
it during the last Government, they had 
never heard a complaint against it; and it © 
certainly had been considered a great re- 
lief from the Board which had preceded it. 
With regard to the parish of Marylebone, 
he admitted their affairs were not in that 
state he could wish them to be; abuses 
had erept in, and abuses took a long time 
to correct. With regard to St. Pancras, 
he understood the Poor Law Board had in- 
terfered with the employment of their own 
servants. A majority of the Board of 
Guardians of the parish had come to the 
conclusion that one of the public servants 
employed by them was unworthy of hold- 
ing office, and he was dismissed; the ge- 
neral Board sitting in London had inter. 
fered and applied for a mandamus to com- 
pel his reinstitution; that was, he consid- 
ered, contrary to common sense, and eal- 
culated to excite discontent and alarm 
throughout the country. If the majority 
of the ratepayers of St. Pancras had pe- 
titioned the Board, it had a right to inter- 
fere, but not otherwise; and he had been 
informed the parish declined to petition, 
because they wished to have it understood 
they were not under the control of the 
Board, or of the Poor Law Act. The time 
was come when they should look into the 
whole question, if the Board interfered in 
this way. He would propose that there 
should be added to the Bill words to the 
effect that—whereas doubts had arisen 
how far the hundred and odd parishes with 
local Acts were under the authority of the 
Board, it should be enacted that they were 
exempt, and should continue to be exempt 
from that authority, till the majority of 
the ratepayers of each parish should peti- 
tion to be placed under it. 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE said, neither 
in the ease of Alverstoke, of St. Pancras, 
of Marylebone, or of Chichester, had the 
orders been signed by him; they had been 
signed and issued by his predecessor in 
office. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL would remind 
the House that when the Poor Law Bill 
was last to be yenewed, the greatest por- 
tion of the hon. Members who now sat 
upon the Government benches not only 
spoke but voted in favour of a proposition 
that the Board should cease and deter- 
mine. He believed it was the present 
right hon. Judge Advocate who moved 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day three months. He, therefore, had 
hoped that this Amendment would not 
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have been opposed. The Board of Guar- 
dians of the St. Pancras Union desired to 
dismiss one of their officers. The general 
Board said they might pay their officers, 
but they should not dismiss them without 
first obtaining their consent; and the Board 
now petitioned the House to be excluded 
from the operation of the general Poor 
Law. The Strand Union was an instance 
of Government control not having pre- 
vented the most horrible and disgusting 
occurrences which could take place in any 
public establishment. He wished to say 
one word in answer to the taunt thrown 
out by the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Commission on the 
conduct of the vestry of the parish of 
Marylebone. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that that vestry was a political arena; 
but it must be remembered that Maryle- 
bone was the largest parish in the King- 
dom: it had a revenue of not less than 
1,000,0007. and a population of 167,000 
persons; and the persons who sat at the 
vestry board were elected every year, in 
order that the various interests of the 
parish might be represented. It was ab- 
solutely necessary that matters of great 
moment should come under their consider- 
ation; but it had been stamped as a poli- 
tical body in this way—they had no re- 
turning officers except the churchwardens, 
one of whom was elected by the vestry, 
and the other by the Crown. Now Lord 
Portman, in 1829, sueceeded Lord Kenyon 
as the Churchwarden under the Crown, 
and continued to hold that office under the 
successive Governments of Earl Grey, Lord 
Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord 
John Russell; but the moment the noble 
Lord the present Commissioner of Works 
(Lord J. Manners) found there was a vacan- 
ey, which occurred annually, that moment 
Lord Portman was summarily dismissed; 
no communication was made to him; Lord 
Portman was in the country, and on his 
return he found a notice on his table, that 
he had been superseded by the Govern- 
ment; there was not one word of explana- 
tion, and the political partisan of the Go- 
vernment in the parish wgs instituted in 
his stead. The parishes complained that 
they were not allowed to manage their own 
affairs, and that mandamuses were applied 
for to coerce them. He thought, under 
the circumstances, that the Motion of his 
noble Friend was 4 very fair one, and he 
hoped he would press it to a division. 

Mr. JACOB BELL said, he should 
support the Motion, beeause he felt it his 
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= to defend the conduct = ~~ of 
arylebone. If they appli work- 
eden test to thet gare the number of 
paupers would be greatly increased, for 
their endeavour had been to prop up fami- 
lies with temporary relief in the hope that 
they might, with such assistance, be able 
afterwards to support themselves, instead 
of their becoming inmates of the work- 
house. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to call 
the attention of the House back to the 
question immediately before them. That 
question had nothing whatever to do with 
the well or fil management of the Maryle- 
bone vestry; neither was it whether the 
Poor Law Board should be continued for 
two years longer, for no one had disputed 
that at all; but the question was whether, 
ay or no, those parishes which had local 
Acts should be exempted from the autho- 
rity of the Board? The noble Lord (Lord 
D. Stuart) had charged him (Mr. Henley), 
and others on that side of the House, with 
inconsistency in opposing the present Mo- 
tion, in the face of the fact that they re- 
sisted the Bill of 1847; but be denied that 
there was any inconsistency in the matter. 
He did not believe that the question of 
local boards, te which the present Motion 
referred, was at all agitated in 1847. The 
debate on that occasion wholly turned, he 
believed, upon the constitution of the Poor 
Law Board; and he must say that the course 
which was taken by himself and his friends 
in relation to that matter, had been justified 
by the speech of the right hou. Gentleman 
the Member for Hull (Mr. Baines) that 
night. The House would remember that 
the right hon. Gentleman, in speaking of 
the manner in which he had regulated his 
conduct, said, ‘‘ I did this,” and ‘I did 
that,’’ demonstrating that what was done 
was the action of a single individual, and 
not the action of a Board. Now, the main 
ground which he (Mr. Henley) and those 
who acted with him took in 1847, was that 
it was indispensable to the well working of 
the Poor Law system that there should be 
a single responsibility. It would be re- 
membered, that up to that period there was 
an almost uniform discontent throughout 
the country with the conduct of the Poor 
Law Commissioners; but owing to the able 
management of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Baines), and his lamented 
predecessor (Mr. C. Buller), since the in- 
troduction of the new system, it might al- 
most be said that the public had no know- 
ledge of the Poor Law Board, so smoothly 
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had every thing worked. It would be quite 
impossible to deal with the whole question 
of the Poor Law in the course of the pre- 
sent Session; and he was sure that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would vigorously dis- 
countenance any attempt to accomplish such 
an object. Very many of the transactions 
under the Poor Law, which they had of late 
years had to deplore—such, for instance, 
as the calamitous mortality at Tooting— 
could not have taken place if the Board had 
had larger powers of interference than it 
at present possessed. With respect to the 
question then before them as to whether 
parishes having local Acts should be ex- 
empted from the operation of the Poor Law 
Act, he begged to observe that no one had 
attempted to answer the arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Hull 
on the subject; and, agreeing as he (Mr. 
Henley) did with that right hon. Gentle- 
man, that there was nothing in reason or 
principle to justify them in exempting par- 
ishes that happened to be under local Acts 
from the control of the Poor Law Board, 
any more than parishes that were under 
the authority of the general Act, he must 
give his vote against the proposition of the 
noble Lord. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Henley) had laboured in 
vain to remove the impression which had 
been produced by the hey of his (Mr. 
Wakley’s) noble Friend (Lord D. Stuart) 
with respect to the charge of inconsistency 
against the other side of the House. But 
the fact was, that words were beginning to 
lose their meaning. ‘ Inconsistency ” now 
meant ‘change,’ and ‘‘change’’ meant 
* consistency.’’ But he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he opposed the 
Bill five years ago, why should he support 
it now? Under the present Poor Law there 
were as many horrors as under the old, 
though it happened that at this moment 
there was no pressure upon the workhouses, 
owing to the cheapness of food and the 
abundance of employment. Were the scenes 
witnessed at Andover and Tooting forgot- 
ten? The fact was, that hon. Gentlemen 
on the Ministerial side of the House, until 
they were in office, abhorred the central- 
ising power; but now they were willing to 
take up the measure and perpetuate it, to 
the extreme annoyance of the ratepayers of 
this country. What was wanted by the 
country was a Poor Law Court, with a 
Poor Law Judge, before whom applications 
from the various parishes could be consid- 
ered and decided in public, and then, in a 
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very short time, there would be a eode of 
laws for our guidance in such matters. He 
trusted the Government, if they did not ap- 
prove of the noble Lord’s Amendment, 
would relinquish the Bill, and wait and see 
what could be done in the next Session of 
Parliament, until the end of which period 
the present law did not terminate, 

rn. W. WILLIAMS said, that since the 
law had been under the management of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Hull 
(Mr. Baines) a very great improvement had 
taken place; but the right hon. Gentleman 
had never interfered with the parishes. In 
the parish of Marylebone, he knew of the 
Board finding fault with the dietary for 
being much tod good. It appeared that 
the prisoners in the county of Middlesex 
were much better fed than the poor in many 
of the ouses throughout the country. 
He would advise the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Poor Law Board to allow 
those parishes that were governed by local 
Acts to manage their own affairs. They 
could manage them much better than he 
could. He hoped that he would consent to 
withdraw all interference with these par- 
ishes. If the right hon. Gentleman would 
not consent to do so, he ho that the 
House would consent to the Motion of his 
noble Friend. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that un- 
less there was some central authority to 
see that the Act of Parliament was duly 
mh in the control of workhouses, the 
whole Bill of the Legislature would be 
constantly set at nought by local Boards of 
Guardians. He would press most urgently 
upon the right hon. Baronet the President 
of the Poor Law Board the necessity of 
making some inquiry into the state of the 
metropolitan workhouses, in some of which, 
as was shown by the returns of the Regis- 
trar General, there had been a very large 
amount of mortality. 

The Marquess of GRANBY said, he 
was really quite tired of hearing without 
contradiction the statements which had 
been made as to the present universal em- 
ployment of the lower orders in this coun- 
try. The hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Wakley) had stated that there was no 
pressure upon the workhouses, in conse- 
quence of the cheapness of food and the 
abundance of employment. [Mr. WakteEr: 
I said there were less than formerly.) But 
let the hon. Member look to the sister 
country of Ireland, where, in one of the 
Unions, the assistance of soldiers had been 
demanded in order to maintain order among 
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the idle men within the walls. He would 
uote from an article which appeared in 
e Times on this subject, in which it was 
observed— 


** It is quite clear that a very trifling expense, 

as compared with the cost of their permanent 
maintenance at home, would transport these tur- 
bulent spirits from the scenes of their riotous ex- 
ploits to distant regions, where their thews and 
sinews might be employed with advantage to 
themselves and to others. When will official men 
begin to shake off the humdrums of tradition, and 
look the facts of a totally new situation boldly in 
the face? Our modern statesmen are called upon 
to deal with a state of facts for which the expe- 
rience oftheir predecessors offers no solution. Ac- 
tion is wanted, and instant action. We are not 
dealing simply with a redundant population at 
home, but with a perishing colony abroad.” 
The other night the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume) had told the House 
that there were thousgnds in Scotland who 
were unemployed, and who must be sent 
to Australia; and to-morrow night there 
was a ball for the relief of the unemployed 
in London. Let hon. Gentlemen ask the 
Spitalfields weavers whether they were 
employed; and let them go into the agri- 
cultural districts, let them go to Leicester- 
shire, go into the labourers’ cottages there, 
and ask them whether they have been be- 
nefited by free-trade measures. He knew 
that if they were to do so, the labourers 
would tell them that the reverse had been 
the fact. He begged pardon of the House 
for having made these observations; but 
the reiterations of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
as to the increased employment in the 
country since the adoption of free trade, 
compelled him to rise. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR could 
only say, with regard to the statements of 
the last speaker, that in the district to 
which he belonged, there was not a labourer 
out of employment; and at this moment 
there was not a single ablebodied pauper 
in the workhouse. As to the question be- 
fore the House, he should be very sorry to 
see all centralising authority withdrawn, 
for he was convinced the poor would very 
much suffer from it. But, as there was a 
doubt about the law, he thought the House 
ought to see that that doubt was removed, 
and he should consequently vote in favour 
of the Motion of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Marylebone. 

Sm De LACY EVANS found that he 
could not, in point of order, propose the 
Amendment which he had put on the paper, 
but he would take the opportunity of sta- 
ting that in 1850, the Poor Law Board 
issued an order which, in effect, removed 
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all executive functions from the Guardians, 
In this order the rule was laid down that 
vestries should not remove their own offi- 
cers, except with the permission of the 
Board—that, in fact, they should be re- 
tained for life. Now, this was a state of 
matters that ought not to exist. The ves- 
tries had appointed their officers for a cen- 
tury back, and it was preposterous that 
the Commissioners, who had nothing to do 
with their appointment, should interfere to 
keep them in their places. Such an ar- 
rangement could never work well. 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART explained 
that he did not mean anything ond 
making those parishes which had local 
Acts independent of the Poor Law Board. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 33; Noes 
112: Majority 79. 

House in Committee ; Mr. Bernal in the 
Chair. 

Clause 1 (Poor Law Board further con- 
tinued) ; Proposed to fill the blank with 
“©1854.” 

Lorpv DUDLEY STUART moved that 
the blank be filled up with “1853,” in- 
stead of ‘‘ 1854,” his object being to limit 
the duration of the Bill to one year. 

Mr. SOTHERON said, he desired to 
see the Board continued for five years. In 
1842 and 1847 the Board was continued 
for five years, and there was no reason why 
it should now be limited to a shorter pe- 
riod, for the Poor Law Commission stood 
better in public opinion now than formerly. 
It was most desirable to give the Poor 
Law Board a permanent character, not 
affected by political changes. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the blank be filled 
with ‘1854.’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 72 ; 
Noes 26: Majority 46. 

Clause agreed to ; Preamble agreed to. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL wished to 
ask the hon. Member for North Wilt- 
shire whether he intended to take any 
other opportunity of moving that the Poor 
Law Bill be continued for five years ? 

Mr. SOTHERON said, he would take 
that opportunity of giving notice that on 
the Report being brought up, he would 
move that the Bill be continued for five 


ears. 
. Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, he would 
give such a pro all the opposition in 
his power, and hoped the matter would be 
brought on at a period of the evening when 
it could be fully discussed. 
Mz. WALTER said, he fully concur- 
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red in the observations of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Marylebone. It appeared 
to him that the question of the renewal of 
the Poor Law Commission was becoming 
very like the question of the renewal of 
the Income Tax, which was in the first 
instance passed to meet a temporary emer- 
geney, but which now seemed to be a per- 
manent measure. {If the continuance of 
the Poor Law Board was intended to be 
considered a settled matter, he thought 
the best plan would be to settle it once for 
all ; but if the Board was to be continued 
from time to time, the shorter the time the 
better. 

House resumed ; Bill reported. 

The House. adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Two o’clock. 
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THE MILITIA BILL QUESTION, 

The Marquess of BREADALBANE 
understood from the Votes and Proceed- 
ings of the other House that the Militia 
Bill was soon likely to come before their 
Lordships. He wished to know from Her 
Majesty’s Government whether they would 
be prepared to assist the House of Lords 
in their deliberations on this measure with 
the opinions of military and naval men? 
This was a question which, more than 
others, required such knowledge or such 
aid. The subject was the defences of the 
country, and the best means of improving 
them. Now, who could so well advise 
upon such matters as a man whose profes- 
sion made him of necessity acquainted 
with them? How could a layman be ex- 
pected to form a judgment upon them 
more than as to how to attack or to defend 
a citadel. He wanted to know whether 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) would 
furnish the House with some professional 
data upon this most important question ? 
The question he put to the Government 
was, whether they had taken the opinion 
of military and naval men on the subject 
of our national defences—and especially of 
the noble and gallant Duke the Comman- 
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der of the Forces, than whom no one was 
better qualified to give an opinion on the 
subject; and, if so, whether they would 
lay those reports or opinions before the 
House ? 

The Eart of DERBY replied, that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
proceed with the Militia Bill as quickly as 
possible. The Government had duly con- 
sidered the whole of the case, and had 
consulted many authorities, especially the 
noble and gallant Duke at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Forces. It was the intention of 
the Government to proceed with the Mi- 
litia Bill at once; it was one of those 
questions which the Government deemed 
urgent, and wished to have passed during 
the present Session. 

The Marquess of BREADALBANE 
asked if the noble Earl had any objection 
to lay before the House military and naval 
reports founded upon investigation of the 
subject? It appeared to him that this 
was .strictly a professional and technical 
sone, and that. the legislation of the 

ouse ought to be founded upon these 
reports. 

The Eanrt of DERBY: I am not pre- 
pared to lay before the House any com- 
munications which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received confidentially, respect- 
ing the military and naval defences of the 
country. 


ENFRANCHISEMENT OF COPYHOLDS. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp CRANWORTH rose for the pur- 
pose of asking their Lordships to agree to 
the Second Reading of a Bill which had 
come up to them from the other House of 
Parliament, the object of which was further 
to extend the existing provisions for the En- 
franchisement of Copyhold lands. He should 
not enter into any discussion with respect 
to the origin or nature of copyhold tenure 
—it was a subject which had puzzled anti- 
quaries, and might well be left to their 
researches, while their Lordships applied 
themselves to the practical grievances to 
be remedied. He should, therefore, con- 
tent himself with shortly calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the evils arising from 
the present state of the lawrelative to copy- 
holds, and to what had been done from 
time to time for the purpose of obviatin 
or palliating those evils; and he woul 
then briefly state the nature of this Bill, 
which had received the very general con- 
currence of all parties in the other House 
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of Parliament. The grievances arising out 
of copyhold tenure, were not matter of re- 
cent complaint. The attention of the 
Real Property Commission, which was is- 
sued under the Great Seal, he believed 
during the time it was held by the no- 
ble Lord opposite (Lord Lyndhurst), but 
certainly during the latter part of the 
reign of George [V., was directed to this 
amongst other subjects; and in a very 
elaborate Report (he believed their third) 
which they made in 1832, they carefully 
pointed out and enumerated the evils ex- 
isting in this part of our legal system. 
The general outline of those evils must be 
familiar to all their Lordships; but it might 
not be altogether without its use shortly 
to recapitulate some of the most prominent. 
Copyholds were a remnant, the last frag- 
ment in fact, of the laws of tenure that 
at one time prevailed nearly universally 
throughout this country. There was for- 
merly the tenure by chivalry, by which the 
great lords held their estates; the tenure 
by free and common socage which now pre- 
vailed almost universally under the name of 
freehold; and the copyhold tenure—besides 
some other tenures to which it was neces- 
sary for him then to refer. One of the 
first Acts of the Parliament, after the re- 
storation of King Charles II., was for- 
mally to abolish the tenure by chivalry, 
which had been practically abolished du- 
ring the Commonwealth, and to reduce 
everything, with the exception of the copy- 
hold lands, to free and common socage, 
&c.—to what is commonly called freehold. 
It was a very old observation made by a 
very acute writer, the author of the amus- 
ing Life of Chancellor Guildford, that it 
was somewhat unequal that when the great 
Lords abolished the tenures which pressed 
upon themselves, and substituted for them 
an excise upon the liquors consumed by 
the people, they left the minor tenures un- 
touched and open to the same abuses which 
existed formerly. The consequences of 
these tenures were apparent, in the first 
place, in the payment of fines, rents, re- 
liefs, and so forth, and in a number of ser- 
vices and dues that were payable by the 
tenants from time to time, and were calcu- 
lated to inflict upon them very serious 
practical grievances. To two or three of 
the most prominent of those grievances, he 
would now direct their attention. In the 
first place, there was that strangest of 
anomalies that passed under the name of 
heriot. This was a custom which existed 
in very many manors, though it was 
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not universal, and was not even confined 
to lands held by copyhold tenure. By it, 
on the death of a person holding land sub. 


ject to the custom, the lord might seize 


the best chattel of which the tenant died 
essed; in some manors the best live 
chattel; but in others there was no such 
restriction ; in some cases it must be 
seized on the land, but in others it might 
be seized anywhere. Now, if that were 
stated to be a law existing in Madagascar, 
would they believe that such a thing could 
possibly exist where any law prevailed at 
all? He did not mean to say that prac- 
tically it was any great grievance; for the 
feelings of men were such that no one who 
seriously attempted to enforce such a right 
would get any concurrence, and the lords 
were therefore frequently obliged to waive 
the right. Such, however, was the state 
of the law, and it was a blot on our judi- 
cial system that it should be so. Indeed, 
instances had occurred, in very modern 
times, in which this law had' been enforced 
with very grievous practical hardship. He 
remembered that when he was a young man, 
the famous horse Smolensko, worth 2,0001. 
or 3,000/,, was seized on the death of the 
late Sir Charles Bunbury ; and a similar 
case occurred on the death of the late Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote. About thirty years 
ago, when the late Lord Abinger, then 
r. Scarlett, was on circuit, a ramour of 
his death was spread; and the first intima- 
tion that Mrs. Scarlett received of the sup- 
posed melancholy event (though the report 
turned out to be a mere inveation), was, 
that the agent of the lord of the manor 
seized three of Mr. Scarlett’s horses. 
Since he entered the House that evening, 
he had been told, and he believed it was 
true, that the Pitt diamond was at one 
time pledged to a pawnbroker who had a 
small copyhold tenement in Westmoreland, 
liable to heriot, and on his death the lord 
of that copyhold manor either did seize or 
intimated to the parties, that he had a 
right to seize this diamond ; but he (Lord 
Cranworth) believed that he was a man of 
too much probity of feeling to do so, and 
gave up that to which he had perhaps a 
right. Another curious illustration of the 
absurdity of this law was exhibited in 
what had oceurred to the late Sir Robert 
Peel; who, being the tenant of a manor to 
which heriot attached, was in the greatest 
apprehension that if anything happened 
to him, his celebrated picture, the Cha- 


peau de Paille, might be seized; and in 


order to free himself from that risk, he 
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bought the manor of which the copy- 
hold was held. Now if that was, as he 
believed, true, was it not a state of the law 
that was startling from its absurdity? He 
did not, however, put forth these hardships 
as the greatest practical grievances which 
flowed from this souree—they arose from 
something of a much more commonplace 
kind. The ordinary copyhold tenure re- 
quired that upon every death or alienation 
of a tenant, his successor should pay to 
the lord a fine which, in some cases, was 
called ‘‘arbitrary,’’ which anager meant 
one year or two years’ value of the land; 
while in other cases it was a fine of a shil- 
ling or five shillings, or some other sum of 
no real importance. It was stated by a 
geritleman who gave evidence before a 
Committee of the other House of Par- 
liament which sat in the last Session, 
upon the Bill which was then before 
their Lordships, that in about two-thirds 
of the manors of England a fine arbi- 
trary prevailed. What was the conse- 
quence? Let their Lordships reason upon 
it 2 priori. If the tenant laid out money 
in improving his land, should he derive the 
benefit of all he so laid out? Certainly 
not; for at his death his heir would have 
to pay to the lord two years’ improved 
value. Mr. Blamire, a gentleman eminent 
in all agricultural matters, formerly in Par- 
liament, who was many years at the head of 
the Tithe Commission, and who was algo a 
Drainage Commissioner, and was therefore 
well competent to speak upon this subject, 
was examined before that Committee, and 
he then stated that the Drainage Com- 
missioners never had an application to 
drain copyhold lands; persons would not 
do it. The very name of eopyhold was 
repulsive to them. Every one who wish- 
ed to drain wished to drain something 
of which he would have the entire and 
complete control. Mr. Blamire’s expe- 
rience was that the profit derived from lay- 
ing out money upon drainage was from 12 
to 20 per cent; the tenant then—and the 
country at large—were thus deprived of an 
immense annual advantage by the opera- 
tion of this tenure. But the evil was not 
limited to the non-drainage of copyhold 
lands merely; copyhold land was not ge- 
nerally te be found in separate estates, 
but was uewplly mixed 7 with free- 
hold iand; and the practical result was, 
that the tenant occupying such estates, 
rather than drain the copyhold portion, ab- 
stained from draining at all. But draining 
was not the only important improvement 
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that was checked by this system of tenure 
—building was prevented, and he believed 
by the general law of copyholds no man 
had a right to build at all, still less to pull 
down buildings on his land; and the effect 
of this prohibition was as widely mis- 
chievous as the regulation with regard to 
drainage. Asan example of the effect that 
would be produced by the enfranchisement 
of copyhold, he might refer to a piece of 
ground near the Crystal Palace. It was 
eopyhold held under the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster, and was let for only Bor 
a yeur, while the land around it being free- 
hold was covered with buildings at most 
remunerative rents; at length, by an ar- 
rangement between the landlord and ten- 
ant, this land was enfranchised; it was im- 
mediately sold at 150 years’ purchase, 
and was now, like the contiguous land, 
covered with houses at corresponding rents. 
These were among the leading evils of the 
system; and there were innumerable others; 
but if there were none besides the mys- 
tery and uncertainty attending the transfer 
of copyhold lands, occasioned by these 
complicated varieties of tenure, there would 
be quite sufficient reason for correcting the 
evil. He was not one of those who were 
80 sanguine as to imagine that the transfer 
of land might be made as simple a matter 
as the transfer of stock; but there was no 
question that the transfer might be infi- 
nitely simplified, and he was very anxious 
that Parliament should not delay to take 
every practicable step in that direction. 
The special customs which existed in so 
great a number of copyhold estates, were 
in themselves a most serious impediment 
to this very desirable object. Nobody 
knew but that at the very moment, after 
infinite trouhle and expense, he was on the 
point of completing the purchase of an 
estate supposed to be ordinary copyhold, 
some special custom might start up, wholly 
altering the case so far as he was concern- 
ed. For example, he knew of one case in 
which a gentleman, haying all but com- 
pleted the purchase of an estate, which he 
had been assured, and which all the previous 
evidence went to shuw, was under ordinary 
copyhold tenure, was informed at the last 
moment that the tenure was borough Eng- 
lish—that was to say, went in a course of 
descent to the younger and not to the elder 
son—and, in consequenee, all the trouble 
and all the expense that had been so far in- 
eurred were thrown away. Another vexation 
of the system was the requirement a 
upon the tenant of keeping the boundaries 
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distinct between his intermixed copyhold and 
freehold lands—a requirement very difficult 
to be observed, but which left an opening 
for considerable vexation. One evil which 
had formerly existed with reference to 
copyhold lands, the difference required to 
be observed in testamen dispositions 
as between them and freeholds, had been 
obviated by the Wills Act. Originally the 
laws applying to wills relating to copyholds 
were special, and distinct from those re- 
ferring to freeholds. In 1837 the Wills 
Amendment Act altered this, and did away 
with the distinction. In 1838 the noble 
Lord (Lord Campbell), being then Attor- 
ney General, and he (Lord Cranworth) 
Solicitor General, three measures were in- 
troduced into the House of Commons. The 
first Bill contemplated the gradual enfran- 
chisement of copyholds; the second referred 
to the fixing of copyhold boundaries; the 
third dealt with some details which he did 
not recollect. Those three measures were 
sent to a Select Committee, on the Motion 
of Sir Robert Peel. The proposal of the 
Committee, after taking evidence, was, that 
the enfranchisement and commutation 
should be placed under the direction of the 
Tithe Commissioners, who were supposed 
to be well fitted for such a management, 
as already dealing with germane affairs; 
and that, as in regard to the commutation 
of tithes, the enfranchisements should not 
be compulsory, but should be left to volun- 
tary arrangement between the interest- 
ed parties themselves. Legislation, how- 
ever, was delayed until 1841, and then 
an Act (the 4 & 5 Vict.) was passed, pro- 
viding facilities for enfranchisement in this 
manner—that it gave to those who were 
called ‘‘incompetent ’’ persons, and who 
without that Act would have been helpless, 
power to cbtain enfranchisement of their 
copyholds. It was further provided that 
even without absolute enfranchisement, the 
chief burdens of copyholds, such as fines, 
heriots, &c., might be commuted and turn- 
ed into a rentcharge whenever the lord con- 
curred with three-fourths of the tenants. 
But during the whole period since the pass- 
ing of that Act, there had been only two 
instances of such a commutation—from 
whence he (Lord Cranworth) inferred that 
everybody wished to be a freeholder rather 
than a copyholder, even although they might 
get rid of the principal burdens attached to 
copyhold tenure by the commutation. En- 
franchisement had gone on more rapidly, 
but not very rapidly; and it was the opin- 
ion of the Commissioners that it could not 
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proceed rapidly until there was some more 
compulsory measure; and there had been 
only 400 cases altogether under the former 
Act. But this took place, that there never 
was a Session but in one House or the 
other there were discussions on the subject 
—discussions which showed that, sooner 
or later, the enfranchisement of copyholds 
must inevitably take place. Bills been 
introduced by parties unconnected with any 
Government; but in 1848 Lord Cotten- 
ham brought in a Bill which was read a 
second time; but beyond that he (Lord 
Cranworth) could not trace it In the last 
Session two Bills were brought into the 
other House by two hon. Members, and 
were referred toa Select Committee. The 
Committee having gone through the Bills 
with great care and attention, had recom- 
mended a compromise, or an amalgama- 
tion of the two measures; and the Bill 
before the House was the result of that 
compromise. If their Lordships now read 
the Bill a second time, he should ask for a 
Committee pro forméd to make some 
amendments, there being some inaccura- 
cies in the language, which he wished to put 
in a more perfect form. The Bill had been 
considered by the Government in the other 
House, who had recommended certain al- 
terations, and it now came to their Lord- 
ships for a second reading. He (Lord 
Cranworth) thought that no measure would 
be perfect which did not, on the same prin- 
ciple as the Tithe Commutation Act, em- 
brace the question of a general commuta- 
tion ; but, as had been recommended by 
Sir Robert Peel, he thought it would be 
better to attain that object by steps. The 
present Bill referred to the facilities for 
enfranchisement given by the Act of 1841, 
to parties willing to adopt it; and its object 
was to enable, under certain modifications, 
either the lord to compel the tenant to en- 
franchise, or the tenant to compel the 
lord. This might operate hardly on a poor 
copyholder who did not want to be dis- 
turbed. The present Bill dealt fairly with 
that case; and would not allow either the 
lord or the tenant to claim enfranchise- 
ment, until the necessity for admittance 
arose either by alienation or death. The 
enfranchisement might be effected either 
for a rentcharge, or for a gross sum of 
money. If the demand for enfranchise- 
ment was caused by alienaffon, the party 
would be saddled with a rentcharge, or an 
extra sum beyond the fine, which would be 
no grievance to the purchaser, who would 
buy subject to that. In the case of aliena- 
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tion by death, the person to whom the 
éstate descended would take it—not as a 
copyhold, but as a freehold, subject either 
to a rentcharge, to be assessed, or an an- 
nual rent. There would be no hardship 
on the lord, because, either at the death of 
a tenant, or the alienation of the estate, 
he was entitled to a fine, for which he 
would now receive an equivalent, either in 
& gross sum or an annual sum to be as- 
sessed. It seemed to him that this Bill 
was a fair compromise, and that, at least 
it would be better than to allow the present 
disgraceful state of the law which now ex- 
isted to continue; and he therefore moved 
their Lordships to give a second reading to 
the Bill. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2%.” 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
no doubt many evils had sprung from the 
tenure of copyhold, and his noble and learn- 
ed Friend had stated them with his usual 
power, and had shown that it would be de- 
sirable to enfranchise copyholds generally, 
if it were possible to do so without tres- 
passing too much on the rights of pro- 
perty. He had particularly alluded to the 
evils arising from heriots, which he (the 
Lord Chancellor) could speak of from per- 
sonal experience; for he had some copy- 
hold property, and not choosing to put his 
family to the inconvenience of having their 
horses or their ‘‘ best chattel” seized by 
the lord at his death, he had caused the 
copyhold to be taken in the name of a 
trustee, to prevent the lord making that 
claim. He was, therefore, perfectly sen- 
sible of the inconveniences of the system, 
and po oue would be more ready than he 
should to support any Bill which should 
remedy it, He thought, however, that his 
noble and learned Friend had rather exag- 
gerated some of the evils of the present 
law, and overrated the good that would be 
effected by this measure. He agreed with 
his noble and learned Friend, that in point 
of law copyhold land could not be built 
upon, for that was considered as waste, 
nor could houses that had been erected 
upon it be pulled down. There were many 
localities in which great advantage had 
arisen in preventing them being covered 
too speedily with a dense mass of build- 
ings. Reference had been made to Isling- 
ton; but if a foreigner wished to know 
whether this institution were fit for Ma- 
dagascar or for England, and he was taken 
over that portion of London, he would be 
astonished if he were told that this tenure 
had produced such consequences that a 
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complete stop had been put to ings in 
the heart of the pore The lord had 
as good a right to the freehold as the ten- 
ant to the copyhold; and nothing but clear 
motives of public interest could justify the 
Legislature in interfering with the rights 
of the lords and the tenants. His noble 
Friend had put the question on too high a 
ground, by saying it ought to be placed 
on the same footing as tithes, which re- 
quired to be dealt with by the Legislature 
in relation to the Empire at large. There 
was no such necessity as regarded copy- 
holds. He agreed that any measure would 
be most desirable that would lead to the 
enfranchisement of copyholds; but it must 
be done without bearing hardly on the 
rights of parties. His noble and learned 
Friend had referred to the evils of the 
descent of copyhold property; but this 
Bill, as far as e understood it, did not in 
any way remedy those evils. He (the 
Lord Chancellor) denied that there was 
such a complication with re to copy- 
hold titles as had been stated by his noble 
Friend, and would assert that they were 
more simple than those relating to free- 
holds. He thought they were bound to 
protect the smaller tenants who preferred 
this species of tenure; which had the be- 
nefit of a registry which was local, acces- 
sible, and could not be overloaded, which 
was one of the evils attached to a general 
registry. This Bill would deprive the copy- 
holders of that, while the expense at 

to the tenure would be greatly increased. 
There need not be two deeds on every sale 
or transfer of estates which consisted of 
freehold and copyhold land. There were 
two documents; but that was no objection, 
for the tenant did not, generally speaking, 
pay more than he would pay if the estates 
were entirely freehold. As ed he- 
riots and arbitrary fines, the abolition of 
them could not be too much facilitated; 
and any measure which would carry into 
effect more satisfactorily the law as it at 
present stood with regard to those sub- 
jects, would meet with his strongest sup- 
port. Feeling as he did that the emanci- 
pation of copyholds, and the conversion of 
them into freeholds, would be a great pub- 
lic benefit, his objection to this Bill was, 
not that it would enfranchise copyholds, 
but that it was done in a compulsory, and 
that in a very disagreeable manner. It 
was said, that by this Bill there was no 
compulsory enfranchisement until admit- 
tance was necessary. But take a man with 
a small property—he would rather have 
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a burden attending the enfranchisement 
fall on himself than upon his family after 
his death. Take the case, of which there 
were thousands in the country, of an ordi- 
nary copyhold farm at 107. a year. The 
man who held it was perfectly contented 
with his tenure. He wanted to do nothing 
with it which he could not do as well with 
a a be as with a freehold. If he was 
forced to enfranchise his copyhold, he would 
have to pay the lord’s fine, the fine to the 
steward, and his share of the expenses of 
the enfranchisement. In many cases the 
expenses would be more than the value of 
the property, and then the man’s widow 
would be houseless, Suppose the money 
to be paid were raised by way of mortgage, 
or suppose it paid by a rent charge. If it 
was paid by mortgage, the party was subject 
to foreclosure; and if it was by rentcharge, 
it would probably amount to more than the 
rent of the property; and the considera- 
tion in many cases would exceed its value 
as a freehold, If he (the Lord Chancellor) 
had to choose between a compulsory gene- 
ral enfranchisement that should take place, 
whether the landlord or the tenant wished 
for it or not, and this Bill, he would prefer 
the compulsory enfranchisement. This Bill 
put the lord and the tenant in a disagree- 
able position. They would each have to 
watch the other in order to compel one 
another to enfranchise, and they would take 
every advantage of each other. Now, at 
present, he believed that enfranchisement 
was going on much more rapidly than his 
noble and learned Friend supposed, with- 
out the assistance either of the Commis- 
sioners or of the Act of Parliament, In 
times of prosperity, when money was plen- 
tiful, it progressed of course much more 
eo pe than at other times; but by this 
Bill the poor copyholders might be forced 
to buy at a disadvantageous moment. The 
lord might be compelled to enfranchise his 
tenants, and the small ones might re- 

use, and be left on his hands; and he would 
ultimately be compelled in self-defence to 
force the poor cottagers to enfranchise their 
copyholds. Those evils were inseparable 
from a measure of this sort, though they 
did not attach to a general compulsory 
measure. At present the lord had as much 
right to the property in mines as the ten- 
ant had to the surface of the soil, and this 
Bill did not provide any means to enable 
the lord to get at the mines after the en- 
franchisement of the copyhold. He had 
made these few observations, not as wish- 
ing to obstruct the passing of the measure, 
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in order to point out the difficulties of this 
subject; and he doubted the propriety of 
passing such a stringent measure as this 
without an urgent necessity. He should 
not oppose the second reading of the Bill; 
but as he thought it ought to be well con- 
sidered, he should recommend its being re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, there to be 
considered, as it ought to be, clause by 
clause, in order that their Lordships might 
understand upon what they were legislat- 
ing. He could not say that this Bill was 
one which could be safely passed at once, 
It might be said, that referring it to a Se- 
lect Committee would be to send it over 
the present Session. He had no such ob- 
ject, and he did not see why that should be 
the result; but even if that should be the 
necessary consequence of sending it to a 
Select Committee, he would think that a 
much less evil than, by legislating hastily, 
to break in upon the rights of property, 
as he considered the Bill in its present 
shape was calculated to do, 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, he had hoped 
that this Bill was of such a nature as to 
have obtained the cordial support of the 
Government; and that with the general 
concurrence of their Lordships it would 
have passed its second reading, and before 
the conclusion of the present Session have 
become the law of the land. But that 
hope had been dispelled by the speech 
which he had just heard from the noble 
and learned Lord on the woolsack. That 
speech was cheered by the noble Earl the 
Lord Privy Seal, and he feared was ap- 
proved of by the rest of the Ministers. 
He had hoped that when the noble Earl 
on the cross-benches (the Earl of Elles- 
mere) withdrew his notice of Motion to 
send the Bill to a Select Committee, the 
second reading would have received the 
cordial support of the Government; but he 
was now afraid that they doomed it to de- 
struction. This not only grieved but sur- 
prised him; because in the other House of 
Parliament this Bill was supported by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Home Secre- 
tary was not only a great statesman, but a 
great lawyer, and a consummate jurist; 
and if he (Lord Campbell) was not grossly 
misinformed, that right hon. Gentleman 
approved of the measure, although he con- 
sidered it a compromise, and he undertook 
that it should receive the support of the 
Government. After that understanding, 
the Bill had now come before their Lord- 
ships’ House, and the Lord Chancellor de- 
livered a speech against it, in which he 
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greatly mitigated all the evils arising out 
of copyhold tenure, and impu the 

inciple of the Bill as well as its details. 
if the Bill was such as his noble and 
learned Friend on the woolsack had de- 
scribed it, the proper mode of proceeding 
would have been for his noble and Jearned 
Friend to have moved that it should be 
read a second time that day three months; 
his noble and learned Friend would have 
done much better if he had concluded his 
speech with such a Motion, rather than by 
roposing that it should be referred to a 

elect Committee. He was grieved that 
the Bill was likely to be defeated. He 
(Lord Campbell) imagined this Bill would 
have been one of the measures of reform 
which were to reflect credit on the present 
Government; he thought it might have 
been one of the topics on which they might 
have gone to the country. His noble and 
learned Friend on the woolsack had re- 
ferred to the difficulties which stood in 
the way of the lord of a manor dealing 
with the minerals under a copyhold estate. 
To those difficulties he might have added 
others, which were incident to timber; for 
as the law at present stood the timber on 
land of copyhold tenure could be cut down 
neither by the lord nor by the tenant; and 
there was a saying in England that the 
oak was too noble a tree te grow on ser- 
vile soil. Nor were those the only incon- 
veniences arising out of eopyhold tenure. 
In almost every manor there was a par- 
ticular code of laws by which the copy- 
holders of the manor were governed—for 
example, in almost every manor a par- 
ticular rule of succession was adopted. 
In some it was the custom that the el- 
dest son succeeded to the whole of the 
customary lands; in others the custom of 
perce! obtained, and then all the sons 
succeeded alike ; in others, again, the eus- 
tom of borough-English prevailed, and then 
the youngest son became the heir to the 
exclusion of the eldest. It had given him 
pleasure to hear from his noble and learned 
Friend on the woolsack a recognition of 
the value of the system of registration with 
respect to the deeds under whieh copyhold 
lands were holden: now this Bill did not 
propose to deprive the copyholder of that 
benefit ; and he hoped before another year 
passed away that another claim which the 
Government would have to the gratitude 
of the country for the desire to useful 
measures of legal reform, would rest on 
the establishment of a general system of 
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registration for deeds, According to the 
principles of the noble and learned Lord 
on the re this — was to be 

tuated, for it was idle to suppose 
tnat it would be abolished before many 
generations or many centuries merely by 
voluntary enfranchisements, The noble 
and learned Lord complained that the Bill 
did not go far enough, and said he would 
rather prefer that there should be a com- 
pulsory power given at once to enfranchise 
copyholds in all the manors in England. 
He (Lord Campbell) should be glad to see 
that carried into effect; but he could un- 
derstand cases of hardship arising from 
the carrying out of such a sweeping mea- 
sure of compulsory enfranchisement which 
would make him recoil from its adoption. 
Perhaps the Bill now under consideration 
might in some instances result, in hard- 
ship; but, as a general rule, he believed 
its operation would be beneficial both to 
the lord and to the tenant, His firm be- 
lief was, that by allowing the Bill to have 
a compulsory operation on the two occa- 
sions of death and alienation, no evil would 
accrue, and much benefit would arise. If 
the admission was in consequence of the 
death of the former penny money for 
enfranchisement would easily be raised on 
mortgage; and in case of a sale, the effect 
of the enfranchisement would be to en- 
hance the price. If, on a trial, the com- 
pulsory power given by the,Bill was found 
ineffeetual, then his noble and learned 
Friend might come down in @ subsequent 
Session of Parliament, and propose a mea- 
sure which might compel the lord and 
the tenant to enfranchise all the copyholds 
in England. But he (Lord Campbell) 
repeated his belief that the present Bill, 
which merely allowed compulsory enfran- 
chisement on the occasions of death and 
alienation, would have a beneficial opera- 
tion. The present was an op ity of 
making a great step in the right direction 
—of making copyhold enfranchisement 
compulsory on the two oecasions he had 
mentioned, which might be done with 
perfect safety and advantage; and if it 
should afterwards be found by his noble 
and learned Friend that there were copy- 
hold tenures whieh it would be disadvan- 
tageous to retain, bis noble and learned 
Friend might then come to that House 
with a sweeping measure for their aboli- 
tion. He (Lord Campbell) was not pre- 
pared at present to assent to a measure 80 
strong; but he thought the one now under 
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consideration might be safely adopted, and 
he hoped their Lordships would give their 
consent to its second reading. 

The Douxe of CLEVELAND said, that 
his opinion had been for a considerable 
time that some such measure as that be- 
fore their Lordships was absolutely essen- 
tial. He had come to that conclusion from 
the various discussions he had heard in 
that House upon the subject. He referred 
particularly to the time when the late Lord 
Cottenham brought forward a measure of 
this kind, and when that noble and learned 
Lord made a statement so admirably clear 
and lucid as to render the subject perfectly 
intelligible to the humblest intellect. With 
regard to this measure, he (the Duke of 
Cleveland) thought it would be allowed on 
all hands that it was desirable to get rid 
of the old feudal system of copyhold ten- 
ure. It tended to create a number of end- 
less disputes, heartburnings, and bicker- 
ings, which would at once cease if copyhold 
property was enfranchised, not suddenly 
or abruptly, but by degrees and in the 
course of time. In some manors heriots 
and similar burdens were easily compound- 
ed for; but as there were good landlords 
and bad landlords, so there were good lords 
of manors and bad lords. Their Lord- 
ships had heard one case where a race- 
horse that had won the Derby, and was 
worth 4,000/., had been taken as a heriot. 
One serious evil, among others incident to 
copyholds, was, that in different counties 
different customs obtained. With regard 
to minerals, for example, in which he was 
interested, in the two counties of Durham 
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and he must say he was surprised, after 
listening to that speech, to find that the 


noble and learned Lord adopted its prin- 
ciple by suggesting that it should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. To that 
recommendation, however, he (Lord Beau- 
mont) had no objection whatever, inasmuch 
as from a careful examination of the sub- 
ject, and a minute perusal of the Bill, he 
thought it was in such a state as to re- 
quire the revision of a Committee. He 
now rose merely to appeal to Her Majesty’s 
Government, who he supposed intended to 
support the course marked out by the Lord 
Chancellor, that they should send the mea- 
sure to a Committee with the sincere in- 
tention of endeavouring to make the Bill 
practicable, and passing it into a law in 
the present Session. 

The Duxe of BUCCLEUCH admitted 
there were many grievances in the present 
system of copyhold tenure, which he was 
anxious to see removed; but he wished it 
to be done in a proper and an equitable 
manner. The grievances in the case of 
heriots and fines arbitrary were very great, 
and operated to prevent the copyholders 
from effecting improvements on the land. 
sut upon looking over the Bill, which he 
had done with the advantage of profes- 
sional assistance, he must say he thought 
its tendency was more likely to produce 
suffering among the smaller copyholders, 
than to give them any effectual relief. To 
send it to a Select Committee was, there- 
fore, in his opinion, the best and only way 
in which to treat it. He was always exces- 
sively jealous of Bills professing to deal 


and Staffordshire the custom differed ma-| with the property of the country which 


terially. In Durham the lord of the manor 
had a right to break the soil of the copy- 
hold property, and to work the mines un- 
derneath; but in Staffordshire he had no 
such right. In former Bills voluntary en- 
franchisement only was provided for; but 
he had no hesitation in saying that with- 
out some compulsory clause it would be 
impossible to carry out the objects of this 
measure. In his opinion it was most de- 
sirable that the Bill should be read a sec- 
ond time. He gave no opinion as to re- 
ferring it to a Select Committee; he only 
was anxious not to endanger its progress 
through the House this Session. 

Lorp BEAUMONT had listened with 
much regret to the speech of the noble 
and learned Lord ori the woolsack, because 
he understood the noble and learned Lord 
to be opposed to the principle of the Bill; 





|emanated from private hands, though the 


authors of them were, no doubt, actuated 
by a laudable desire to improve the law. 
Measures of such importance he should 
like to come stamped with the authority 
and responsibility of the law officers of the 
Crown. He deprecated giving rise to any 
claptrap about the House of Lords not 
passing the Bill; but he was satisfied that 
the Bill in its present state was not in a fit 
state to pass. He, therefore, supported its 
being sent to a Select Committee. 

After a few words from the Earl of 

Powls, 

Lorp CRANWORTH expressed his ap- 
rehension that sending the Bill to a Se- 
ect Committee practically meant that it 

should not become law this Session. If 
he thought the result would be otherwise, 
he should rejoice at the Bill going before a 
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Committee, as his ardent wish was that the 

measure should become law in the most 
ect state possible. 

- Cccethens Rensioed in the Afirma- 

tive. 

Bill read 2* accordingly. 

‘ The LORD CHANCELLOR moved 
that the Bill be sent to a Select Commit- 
tee. As his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Cranworth) had expressed some 
alarm lest the effect of sending the mea- 
sure to a Select Committee would be to 
prevent its passing during the present Ses- 
sion, he hoped he would give him credit 
for stating that he had no such object; 
and on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment he might state that they had no such 
object, but that they would go into the 
Committee with the determination to give 
the measure their best attention, and to 
render their honest assistance in carrying 
it into effect. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL was, generally 
speaking, favourable to Bills of this nature 
being sent to a Select Committee; but, 
under all the circumstances of the case, to 
send the present measure to a Committee 
would, he feared, prove a delusion. The 
state of the Session, and various other 
considerations, induced him to believe that 
the effect would be to give the measure its 
quietus. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 25, 1852. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amerftiment proposed to be made 
to Question [11th May], ‘‘ That a Select 
Committee be appointed, to inquire into 
the system of Education carried on at the 
College of Maynooth :””—(Mr. Spooner :) 
—And which Amendment was to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ this 
House will resolve into a Committee, for 
the purpose of considering of a Bill for 
repealing the Maynooth Endowment Act, 
and all other Acts for charging the Public 
Revenue in aid of ecclesiastical or religious 
purposes’ —(Mr. Anstey)—instead there- 
of, 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.”’ 

House resumed. 
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MS. Szerszeant MURPHY pve: he rose 
‘or the purpose of i Motion of 
the io Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Spooner), and he trusted that in 
doing so the House would not misunder- 
stand his motives. He was not in the 
slightest degree adverse to an inquiry of 
the most searching kind into the discipline, 
the education, and the conduct pursued in 
the College of Maynooth. He believed 
that if there were such an inquiry—and the 
more stringent, if possible, the better—it 
would only redound to the credit of the 
college, and show that the modes of educa- 
tion there adopted, the discipline there 
practised, and the habits of the professors 
and students, were in perfect conformity 
with the objects for which the institution 
was originally founded. He believed most 
sincerely that that inquiry, so far from re- 
flecting discredit upon the institution, would 
prove that in every respect it had answered 
its purpose, and that the conclusion of the 
inquiry would be to satisfy every fair, rea- 
sonable, and dispassionate person that, in- 
stead of being amenable to the charge which 
had been made against it by the hon. Mem- 
ber—namely, that it was an institution 
in which doctrines were taught that were 
subversive of morality, and adverse to al- 
legiance to the Sovereign, it upheld the 
truest allegiance to Her Majesty, and in- 
culeated doctrines which were consonant 
with the highest virtue and the purest mo- 
rality. Of that he was convinced. He 
might be asked, then, why it was that, 
with that conviction so strong upon his 
mind, he was opposed to the inquiry sug- 
gested by the hon. Member. There were 
many reasons. He objected to it because 
it was not an inquiry suggested in ae 
faith—because he believed the hon. Mem- 
ber and those who supported him in this 
matter, did not come forward entertaining 
any doubt as to the system of education 
pursued in the college—because there was, 
as he would show in the sequel, ample 
light already thrown upon the subject, and 
ample information given to the public to 
satisfy every reasonable mind—but be- 
cause the Motion itself was suggested by 
a mean spirit of retaliation upon the Ro- 
man Catholics of this country and of Ire- 
land generally, in connexion with recent 
matters; and that in point of fact there 
was no necessity for the inquiry, because 
the results of inquiry were full in the face 
of the country a3 that moment. Why did 
he say that the inquiry was not proposed 
in good faith ? en the hon, Member 
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first gave notice of a Motion upon the sub- 
ject of Maynooth, he directed it absolutely 
against the grant, and for some time the 
Motion remained upon the notice paper in 
that form. On or about the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary the hon. Gentleman, without altering 
the form of his notice, appended another 
form of notice, which was for an inquiry; 
but at the time he did so he did not ex- 
punge the notice with regard to the grant. 
Shortly afterwards Her Majesty’s present 
Government came into power, and then— 
he did not know how it was, whether or not 
it was found more convenient for the new 
Government that the original form of no- 
tice should be expunged; but so it was— 
that notice was expunged, and the notice 
for an inquiry was left standing upon the 
psper alone. In proof of his (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Murphy’s) statement, that an inquiry, 
as the Motion now stood, was superfluous, 
he would refer to a document which the 
House had in its own possession, which 
had been printed by its own sanction, and 
which would conclusively show it to be 
useless, and that every object which an in- 
quiry could embrace had already been 
most particularly investigated and inquired 
into. The document to which he referred 
was the Report of the Commissioners of 
Education, bearing date in the year 1827, 
and it was drawn up by gentlemen who 
were most competent to form a judgment 
as to the inquiry they were pursuing. 
They were men of the very highest char- 
acter, trusted by this House, and combined 
every shade of opinion in politics. They 
were Mr. Frankland Lewis, the late Mr. 
Leslie Foster, well known for his strong 
Protestant leanings in Ireland, a most dis- 
tinguished and enlightened gentleman, in 
every respect capable of investigating the 
doctrines and tenets of, and the differences 
between, the two religions—a Mr. Grant, 
a Mr. Clasper, who was a Presbyterian, 
and Mr. Blake, the late Chief Remem- 
brancer in Ireland, well known to many 
individuals in this House, a Roman Catho- 
lic, who had been a practitioner at the 
Chancery bar in this country, and a man 
of great intelligence. The inquiry entered 
upon by those Commissioners was not that 
which had been suggested by the Home 
Secretary—a mere passing and transitory 
inquiry, having for its object only certain 
small points of discipline and conduct. It 
was not an inquify that was slurred or 
skimmed over in order that a meagre re- 
port might be presented to Parliament 
with regard to the -discipline of the col- 


Mr. Serjeant Murphy 
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lege. It embraced the whole field of spe. 
culation and controversy, the differences 
between the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome, and all those matters 
which Mr. Spooner supposed were essen- 
tial points of the teaching at Maynooth, 
and which, according to the hon. Member’s 
doctrine, instigated immorality and a want 
of religious principle. The Commissioners 
stated in their Report that they had in- 
quired into the doctrines taught at May- 
nooth respecting oaths and vows; and he 
believed a considerable portion of the hon, 
Member’s speech was devoted to that as 
one of the subjects into which an inquiry 
ought to be instituted. They inquired 
into the several cases in which oaths and 
vows were either held to be null from 
the beginning, or ceased to be bind- 
ing. The extent of the power of dispensa- 
tion from such obligation claimed by the 
Pope and the Roman Catholie Bishops— 
the views which were entertained respect- 
ing the oaths and declarations of allegiance 
required from Roman Catholics by the law 
—the nature of what were usually termed 
the “‘ Gallican liberties,’’ and how far the 
principle of those liberties was adopted or 
rejected at Maynooth—the nature of the 
distinction between those which were known 
by the name of Ultramontane and Cisal- 
pine doctrines, and how far either were in- 
culeated at the college—the views taught 
or entertained respecting the jurisdiction, 
authority, and infallibility of the Pope— 
the authority attributed to the Pope’s bulls 
—the decrees of General Councils—the 
meaning and import of some of the most 
remarkable bulls, and the boundaries which 
were held to separate spiritual from tem- 
poral matters. They examined the pro- 
fessor of canon law in the cdllege as to the 
maxims of that law upon a variety of im- 
portant subjects, and how far the canon 
law of Rome was considered to be binding 
in Ireland. And in connexion with differ- 
ent topics arising in the course of their in- 
quiry, they likewise considered the class 
books which were used in the college, and 
sought information as to the views en- 
tertained, taught, or inculcated by the pro- 
fessors, to whom it more particularly apper- 
tained to form the opinions of the students, 
respecting the authority, character, and 
rights of the Established Church. Having 
thus read to the House the programme of 
the several subjects which were on that 
occasion thoroughly investigated, he main- 
tained that if inquiry were now the sole 
object, that object had already been fully 
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satisfied; and that hon. Members opposite, 
instead of asking the House again to ap- 
point a Committee of Inquiry, might con- 
tent themselves with simply moving the 
reprinting of the report which was then 
issued. Such a reprint would satisfy every 
candid mind with regard to the state of the 
institution, at least up to the year 1827 ; 
and he could demonstrate that, from that 
period to the present hour, no change what- 
ever had taken place in the system of in- 
struction at Maynooth. He now came to 
another reason for resisting the inquiry, 
which was well expressed in the supple- 
mental notice given by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Kerry (Mr. H. Herbert) which 
was as follows :— 

“That wheveas the elected visitors and the five 
visitors appointed by Her Majesty are bound to 
visit the College of Maynooth once within every 
twelve months, have full power to call before 
them the president, vice-president, professors, 
tutors, and all other members of the establish- 
ment, and to inquire into the government, man- 
agement, and discipline of the said college ; and 
whereas the Lord Lieutenant or other chief Gover- 
nor of Ireland has authority to order such addi- 
tional visitation as may seem to him necessary, 
any inquiry by a Parliamentary Committee is not 
only superfluous and unnecessary, but will have a 
tendency to create distrust in the minds of the 
people of Ireland as to the intentions of the Le- 
gislature with regard to the continuance of a 
grant guaranteed by Act of Parliament, and will 
foster and encourage a spirit of religious bitter- 
ness among different classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in that part of the United Kingdom.” 


He perfectly assented to that statement, 
which, indeed, in his opinion, was most 
pregnant, and afforded a full and pertinent 
answer to the present Motion. It cut the 
knot of the inquiry—went to the root of it 
at once, and gave the full and pertinent 
answer to the Motion. The right hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department, in 
dealing with this inquiry the other night, 
appeared to have altogether misconceived 
it. He (Mr. Serjeant Murphy) believed 
him to be too candid a man, and knew 
him to be too honourable a man, to make 
any statement which he did not really be- 
lieve; but the right hon. Gentleman, when 
he spoke upon the subject of this inquiry, 
alluded simply to the annual inquiry, and 
not to the inquiry which the Act empower- 
ed the Lord Lieutenant to carry out in an 
extraordinary emergency. The 15th Sec- 
tion of the Act directed a visitation to be 
held onee in every year; but the 16th 
Séction went further, and directed— 
“That, in addition to such periodical or ordi- 
nary visitation, the visitors by this Act appointed, 
or any three of them, shall in like manner visit 
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the said college whensoever and so Often as they 
shall be thereunto required by the Lord Lieuten- 
ant or other Chief Governor or Governors of lre- 
land for the time being, by warrant or order sign- 
ed by him or them,” 


Mr. WALPOLE: They are only the 
same powers as at the ordinary visitation. 
The words are, “in like manner.’’ 

Mr. Sernszeant MURPHY: But the 
right hon. Gentleman would allow him to 
eall his attention to the 18th Section of the 
Act, which gave visitatorial powers in mat- 
ters of religion. True, those powers were 
confined to visitors who were members of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion; but he 
hoped there was no man in this House, 
not even including the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire himself, who would 
have the meanness to say that men hold- 
ing the high position which those indivi- 
duals did who were the Roman Catholie 
visitors of the college, if anything were 
brought before them as such visitors, in 
matters of religion, to show that the teach- 
ing of the professors was either subversive 
of the original institution of the seminary, 
or subversive of the allegiance due to the 
Sovereign, or the morality of Christianity, 
would shrink in the least degree from ex- 
posing it. He said, therefore, that within 
the Act itself there was every requirement 
that was necessary for conducting an inves- 
tigation ; and that everything that was 
done ultra by a Committee of this House 
would be not only useless, but would be 
the work of a body which, from its pe- 
culiar character, was not formed to enter 
into any investigation of the sort. He 
believed there was a Commission at pre- 
sent sitting under the direction of the 
Crown for the purpose of inquiring into the 
condition of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. He did not know much of 
the circumstances connected with that 
Commission ; but he believed that the 
Crown in issuing it had been guided by 
one honest and upright principle, and that 
was, that there should be no pre-judgment. 
He had no doubt that care had been taken 
that the parties who conducted the investi- 
gation should be persons selected alike 
from those who were interested in uphold- 
ing the Universities in question on their 
present footing, and those who held the 
opposite opinion, that there should be a 
proper balance of opinion among them, as 
well as that they should be men of colle- 
giate habits, whose characters and attain- 
ments would afford a guarantee that, what- 
ever conclusion they might arrive at, the 
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result would be satisfactory to the country. 
If, then, an inquiry into the College of 
Maynooth should be thought to be neces- 
sary, why should it not be an inquiry 
similar to that which was made into the 
eases of Oxford and Cambridge, instead 
of an inquiry by a Committee of the 
House of Commons? He meant no dis- 
respect to Committees of that House; but 
they all knew how such Committees were 
usually constituted, and that, however 
willing the House might be to place them 
upon an impartial footing, personal, politi- 
cal, and partial feelings were certain to 
intrude themselves. He believed he only 
“9 a merited compliment tothe hon. Mem- 

r for North Warwickshire in supposing 
that if he obtained the Committee for which 
he asked, he was too good a Protestant to 
put upon that Committee a preponderance 
of Members in favour of Roman Catholic- 
ism. He maintained, therefore, that the 
machinery which had been suggested for 
the purpose of inquiry by the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire was a machinery 
improper and inadequate; that it was not 
calculated to accomplish the desired object 
of revealing the truth; and that any report 
which might be made by a Committee so 
constituted, would go forth to the public 
lacking the sanction of that calmness and 
impartiality which was necessary in such a 
ease. He would not allude, except in 
passing, to the curious fact that the in- 
quiry had not been proposed till the very 
close of the Session, when it was impos- 
sible to go into it; but he would ask, who 
eould believe that the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire had a bond fide object 
in view in proposing that inquiry, when he 
had allowed his Motion, like a wounded 
snake, to ‘‘drag its slow length along’”’ 
from the 10th of February to the present 
hour, without even a sting in its tail? 
The fact was—and he said it without fear 
of contradiction—that the inquiry had been 
suggested for the sake of political capital, 
which it was calculated to achieve in cer- 
tain quarters. He could conceive the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire being con- 
scientiously opposed to the grant. He gave 
him credit for the same conscientious feel- 
ing which he claimed for himself; but he 
must say that it appeared to him that the 
real objects of the hon. Member and those 
who had taken the course of suggesting 
inquiry, was not mefely inquiry, but, as had 
indeed been openly avowed by the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (the Mar- 
quess of Blandford), their object was the 
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entire abrogation of the grant. The hon. 
Member and his friends had committed a 
great mistake in the premises on which 
they had argued. hey had chosen 
throughout to assume that the teaching 
of the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church formed no part of the original 
objects of the institution of Maynooth. 
It was quite obvious that they must have 
done so, because the examples of the kind 
of teaching at Maynooth which had been 
brought forward as grounds for the inquiry, 
had all been taken from books which em- 
braced the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He did not mean to say that 
all that the hon. Member had stated was 
true; for certain casuistical views had been 
suggested in which he could not agree, and 
which, in his opinion, were repugnant alike 
to the morality and religion taught by the 
Roman Catholic Church; but what he 
meant to say was, that the hon. Mem- 
ber’s arguments, although nominally urged 
in support of an inquiry, were in reality 
directed against the grant, simply because 
the teaching at Maynooth was the teach- 
ing of the Roman Catholic faith. If the 
House, however, would only carry their 
minds back for a moment to the original 
institution of the College of Maynooth, he 
would undertake to demonstrate to any 
dispassionate mind that in no degree had 
that college swerved from the objects for 
which it was originally instituted. It 
would b> remembered that just before 
the institution of the College of Maynooth, 
there was a relaxation of the penal laws 
of Ireland, and that the free exercise of 
their religion was henceforth guaranteed 
to the Roman Catholics. It was notorious 
that up to that time there was a lack of 
the means of education for the Irish priest- 
hood within the country itself, and that 
consequently the students were obliged to 
seek a precarious education where they 
liked—in France, Italy, Belgium, Spain, 
and Portugal. It was then suggested, 
that in order that the licence and freedom 
which had been conceded to the Roman 
Catholics should have their proper front 
and consequence, a new restriction should 
be imposed upon them, though in the shape 
of a boon, and that was that their priest- 
hood should be educated at home. But 
was it ever suggested that education should 
be other than an education in the tenets of 
the Roman Catholic religion? Or was 
there any mystery as to what those tenets 
were? Never. The grounds of contro- 
versy between the Roman Catholic and 
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Protestant Churches had, ever since the 
Reformation, been thrown to all the 
world; and, with that open book and the 
fullest means of inquiry before them, the 
Legislature to the establishment of 
the College of Maynooth. He thought he 
could show that the system of teaching at 
Maynooth had utterly repudiated the so- 
called Ultramontane doctrines which it was 
now so much the fashion to decry. The 
original teachers at Maynooth were two 
French gentlemen, who were Doctors of 
the Sorbonne; and it was well known that 
there was a great distinction between the 
Cisalpine doctrines taught in France, and 
the Ultramontane doctrines taught in Italy. 
The system of teaching at Maynooth had, 
from its very origin, received the Cisalpine 
impress, and he would undertake to show 
that no Ultramontanism that had since 
entered into Ireland had had any con- 
nexion whatever with Maynooth. Having 
stated what the original institution of May- 
nooth was, he would now call their atten- 
tion to the change which had taken place 
in that institution—he meant the change 
that had been introduced by the late Sir 
Robert Peel, when he increased the grant, 
and impressed the character of permanence 
on the grant, which had hitherto been an- 
nual and uncertain. Now every one that 
was at all acquainted with the character of 
the late Sir Robert Peel knew this—that 
however slow he might have been in ap- 
proaching questions of reform, there never 
was a reformer, when he had adopted the 
principle, of a more searching or compre- 
hensive character. That great statesman 
had before him the investigation that was 
made into the practices of the college in 
1827—he had before him all the modes of 
inquiry that had been suggested from year 
to year by the visitors of the institution, 
amongst whom were men of the highest 
promise and station. He had before him 
every means of access as to the mode of 
teaching adopted by the College. Under 
these circumstances, did not the House 
think that if the mode of teaching prac- 
tised at Maynooth, at least up to 1845, had 
not been well known to the late right hon. 
Baronet, that he would have instituted a 
searching inquiry on the subject before he 

roposed a measure by which the grant to 
Maynooth was not only to be made perma- 
nent, but considerably increased? Would he 


* not have insisted that a Commission of In- 


quiry should be issued to ascertain whether 
that teaching was in conformity with reli- 
gion and morality ? Was not this fact that 
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no such inquiry was instituted, no such 
Commission issued, a sufficient answer to 
the charges made with such spiritual unc- 
tion by the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire? If a man like the late Sir 
Robert Peel, who was so well known for 
his great caution as a statesman, for his 

ping intellect and exalted character— 
if he were satisfied as to the kind of teaching 
practised at Maynooth—if he who had the 
courage to throw over his prejudices when 
he found that they ran counter to the well- 
being of society—were willing to admit that 
the principles inculeated at Maynooth were 
not of a character dangerous to the morals 
and the institutions of the country—surely 
it ought to satisfy even the prejudices of 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire, 
that up to that time, at all events, no such 
charges as he had brought against May- 
nooth, could be fairly made. He (Mr. Serjt. 
Murphy) fearlessly appealed to any candid 
mind whether if there was any ground for 
such charges being made against the Col- 
lege, they should not have been brought 
forward at the time when the late Sir 
Robert Peel had proposed his measure. 
He contended, therefore, that up to 1845, 
there had been no infringement of diaci- 
pline, or of religion, or of morality, alleged 
against the Roman Catholic College of 
Maynooth. If he might appeal from the 
memory of a great man dead to the pro- 
fessions of a great man living, he would 
fearlessly appeal from the late Sir Robert 
Peel in his grave, to the Earl of Derby in 
his place in the House of Lords, and he 
asked the House why, if such charges were 
well founded, that eminent statesman, who 
had the same Bill under his consideration— 
who had adupted the whole measure then 
suggested by the late Sir Robert Peel— 
who was armed with that practical know- 
ledge which he had so recently before ac- 
quired as Chief Secretary for Ireland— 
had not known that Maynooth was ame- 
nable to such accusations? If the noble 
Earl believed in any one of these calum- 
nies, it was his duty to have opposed the 
passing of that measure; but, on the con- 
trary, having actually assisted in the carry- 
ing of it, he (Mr. Serjt. Murphy), always 
giving his Lordship credit for believing in 
his conscience everything he states, and 
for being a highminded straightforward 
man in everything, he had no hesitation in 
saying that that distingushed man did not 
believe one word of it. So far he was 
dealing with a state of things up to the 
year 1845. The right hon, Gentleman 
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the Home Seeretary (Mr. Walpole) stated 
that in his judgment the conduct of the 
priests since 1845 was that particularly to 
which the inquiry should be dedicated— 
that that deluge of abuse and of opposi- 
tion to the Government of this country, 
which the priests of Ireland have been in 
the habit of pouring out for the last few 
years called for this inquiry, Now to that 
statement he (Mr. Serjt. Murphy) thought 
that a most conclusive answer could be 
given. He was certain that any person 
who was acquainted with the subject 
would agree with him that the answer he 
was about to give to this statement would 
be conclusive. The curriculum of educa- 
tion in the College of Maynooth requires a 

riod of eight years to be devoted to it. 

rom the time a young man goes in to 
receive instruction in Humanities and in 
Latin and Greek, until he goes forth to 
the world an ardent priest, he must give 
up eight years of his life. The grant was 
not made until 1845, and did not come 
into operation until 1846, Six years had 
not elapsed since that time. He would 
undertake to say that since this measure 
was passed, not a single Roman Catholic 
priest, educated in Maynooth, had ever 
been found participating in what were 
called Ultramontane principles, He chal- 
lenged the most searching inquiry upon 
this head. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary said that this inquiry 
might probably turn out for our benefit. 
He would ask that right hon, Gentleman 
to say, in the name of the Government, 
whether he was prepared to uphold this 
grant in its integrity, if it be found that 
the inquiry had turned out for the benefit 
of the college? The Protestants of Ire- 
land, as well as England, wished to be 
informed of the ultimate intentions of. the 
Government in respect to this grant. This 
was one of the questions upon which the 
Government were going to the country. 
As to the question of protection, after 
what had been said by the Prime Minister 
in another place last evening, it must be 
admitted that it was thrown helplessly to 
the winds. There was not the slightest 
chance of resuscitating it. Well, then, 
they were geing to the election with the 
words ‘‘ Protestant’ and ‘‘ No Maynooth 
grant ’’ upon their banners, If he satisfied 
them upon full inquiry—if the Committee 
or Commission to be appointed was satis- 
fied—that Maynooth, being originally a 
Catholic college, and acting in conformity 
to those original principles which as a 
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Roman Catholic institution it teaches— 
that those principles are now precisely the 
same as when the institution was origin- 
ally founded, that it has never taught any 
other, that it has never deflected from 
them, he would ask them, under such 
circumstances, were they prepared to u 
hold the grant? Had they even 

this an open question amongst them? He 
wanted plain speaking upon this point; 
let them have no mistake upon the matter; 
he did not want to enter into this inquiry 
upon the principle of “heads I win, tails 
you lose.”” He did not want to have one 
system in Liverpool, and another in Suf- 
folk. He wanted to hear the outspoken and 
candid voice of the Cabinet. Let them 
then answer the question. If the inquiry 
turns out satisfaetory—if Maynooth has 
never swerved from its original objects, 
are they prepared to withhold the grant? 
This was an inquiry which the country 
demanded, and the country would not feel 
satisfied unless it was fully answered. The 
country will not be content to know, on 
the one hand, that the Home Secre 
tells them the inquiry is necessary; and, 
on the other, the Prime Minister should say 
that it was not necessary for the present. 
He wanted to know exactly the reasons 
assigned by the Government in that House 
for making an alteration in the grant. 
How was it, he would ask, that there had 
recently been in the Protestant mind of 
this country so strong a wish to withdraw 
the grant from Maynooth? He thought 
he could show upon fair grounds of reason- 
ing, that there was no connexion what- 
ever with the desire to get rid of this 
grant and the actual teaching at the Col- 
lege of Maynooth. On looking back to 
the state of Ireland in 1848—a state 
which he deeply lamented at the time, 
though he was not there to pronounce an 
opinion on the character or the intentions 
of the unfortunate men who took a pro- 
minent part in that insurrection; indeed, 
he might here observe, that he believed 
them to be honourable, upright and sin- 
eere in their proceedings on that occasion, 
and he thought it would have been but 
a graceful act upon the part of the Go- 
vernment to have acquiesced in the pro- 
position recently made them for a general 
amnesty—but whatever might have been 
the consequences of that movement, he 
could only hazard an opinion as to its 
effeets upon the country. He believed 
that there never was a moment in whieh 
all the prognostications of civil war were 
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more strongly defined. They to 
recollect thats in that year of 188 ¢ they 
had concentrated in Ireland about 50,000 
of Her Majesty’s troops, over which was 
placed a man of high distinction in the 
army of his country, to direet their opera- 
tions. It was true that it resulted in no 
bloodshed ; but he should like to know 
to whom they were mainly indebted for 
such a termination? One of the sugges- 
tions which had been thrown out here in 
support of the present Motion was this— 
that the worst feature of the relations 
which existed between the priests and 
parishioners in Ireland was, that their 
spiritual influence was so strong over them 
as to give them an overwhelming authority 
in the mind of the laity under every cir- 
cumstance. Now, for argument sake, he 
would assume this to be correct, although 
he could deny it from his own personal 
knowledge. Well, then, what was the 
peculiar feature in the country at that 
time? It had not quite recovered from 
that awful visitation of famine, which had 
desolated the people. Death and misery 
had done their work; there was discontent 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land—he might say that the country was 
at the very edge of a frightful conflagra- 
tion, if there was one found bold enough to 
light the match. Well, then, who stood 
between the Government and bloodshed ? 
They were on the very verge of a civil war, 
and a dreadful internecine struggle. Who, 
however, prevented it? Why, the Roman 
Catholic priesthood of Ireland. For evi- 
dence of this fact, he need go no further 
than the statement made by the late Vice- 
roy of Ireland. He had also before him 
the answer given by Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Viceroy to the deputation that re- 
cently waited upon him with a memorial, 
praying Her Majesty’s pardon towards 
those unhappy men who were now suffer- 
ing in exile for the part they had taken in 
the proceedings of 1848. He would read 
an extract of that answer, for the purpose 
of showing additional evidence of the fact 
to which he referred :— 

“The total failure of the designs to excite a 
general insurrection in Ireland, has probably veiled 
the heinousness of the guilt of those by whom they 
were projected, and I have no doubt that many 
who now advoeate their pardon would turn frem 
them with abhorrence, had not the civil strife and 
bloodshed which they meditated been prevented 
by the defensive measures of the Government, 
and the general loyalty of Her Majesty's sub- 
jects.” e 
And here were the people of Ireland, who 
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they were told were taught to be disloyal 
by their priests, oe gee by Her Ma- 
jesty’s representative in that country as 
being a er 1 body. The Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland here says, that if it bad not 
been for the general loyalty of the inhabit- 
ants of Ireland, the country on that ocea- 
sion would have been steeped in blood. 
He asked whether this was not a 

answer to the accusations made by the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire, 
when he said that the institution of May- 
nooth was calculated to create disaffection 
and a want of allegiance in the minds of 
the Catholic people towards their Sove- 
reign? After the year 1848, he found 
that the country was reduced to a state of 
quiescence, and that the people of Ireland 
had been frequently spoken of in terms of 
admiration for their conduct under cireum- 
stances of great privation, by distinguished 
persons in this House and this country. 
There was then an harmonious action ex- 
isting between the Viceroy of Ireland and 
his Government, as well as with all classes 
of the population, ineluding the Roman 
Catholic priesthood; and he ventured to 
assert that up to this hour the same har- 
mony would have been manifest, had it 
not been for the unfortunate kind of legis- 
lation that had been adopted towards the 
religion of the people, and for what he 
might call the unfortunate letter of the 
noble Lord lately at the head of the Go- 
vernment. He recollected on that occa- 
sion—and those who talked of the Irish 
priests as being Ultramontane in principle 
should recollect-—that when the Govern- 
ment instituted a system of legislation for 
the purpose of repressing what they called 
the Papal encroachment, they, the Mem- 
bers from Ireland of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion particularly, did feebly, but 
firmly, raise their voices against such legis- 
lation. They said that, whatever innova- 
tions had taken place in the ecclesiastical 
structure of their Church in England, Ire- 
land, at all events, was no party to it. The 
titles of their hierarchy in Ireland were 
already known and recognised in legal 
documents. Why then, they asked, did 
they apply their fogislation in this respect 
to Ireland, when no infringement had been 
made on the part of the an Catholics 
upon the temporal prerogatives of the 
Sovereign? Did they recollect the answer 
that was given to such an inquiry? The 
answer did not come from the noble Lord 
the Member for London, who was the 
originator of the proposition, but an an- 
202 
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swer was given which was acquiesced in| of Maynooth was this, that, pari passu 


by Members from both sides of the House. 
That answer was urged by the right hon. 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
as well as by Her Majesty’s present At- 
torney General. What was that answer 
which they got? They said that the 
measure must apply to Ireland for the pro- 
tection of Ireland herself; that her own 
artes am had been violated; that they 

been in the habit of sending three 
names to Rome as nominations of vacan- 
cies occurring amongst her hierarchy; and 
that by the course pursued by the Court of 
Rome in a late instance, the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland had been prevented from 
ok privileges they formerly pos- 
sessed. Ireland sent three names, but 
none of them were selected. Dr. Cullen, 
the Ultramontane priest, as he was called, 
was nominated in their stead. They should 
recollect that Dr. Cullen was not a May- 
nooth priest; and he it was who had in- 
troduced those matters to which you are 
so hostile. If ‘‘an Italian monk,’’ as he 
is termed, educated in Rome, if he had 
subverted the old liberties of the Irish 
Church, if he be imbued with what are 
ealled Ultramontane principles, was that, 
he (Mr. Serjeant Murphy) asked, an argu- 
ment for depriving Maynooth of that grant 
which had been given to her upon the 
faith of permanency; and were the students 
that had hitherto been educated in that 
college to be compelled to go to Italy for 
the purpose of receiving those advantages ? 
If such be the case, all he could say was, 
that it was a most extraordinary mode of 
reasoning, and it appeared to him to be 
acting upon that principle involved in the 
vulgar adage of “‘ cutting off one’s nose to 
vex one’s face.’’ It was most singular 
that, because a man was educated in Italy, 
he should have such an extraordinary 
power of infusing amongst the people with 
whom he is surrounded, those Ultramontane 
principles which appeared to excite in their 
minds so much horror. Such a principle, 
if acknowledged, would come to this, that, 
because an Italian monk had been elected 
as a member of the hierarchy of Ireland, 
the Government of the country would com- 
pel all the priesthood for the future to be 
educated by Italians. That was the most 
incongruous and inconclusive mode of rea- 
soning which he had ever heard. He now 
came to what the Government had said 
upon this subject. One of the reasons 
urged y the right hon. the Home Sec- 
retary for interfering with the College 
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with the original grant given to that col- 
lege, there was introduced into Ireland a 
new collegiate system of education; but 
that, inasmuch as the Synod of Thurles 
had interfered with this system, they 
could not view it in any other light than 
that the priests of Ireland had run counter 
to the original objects of the Government. 
Now, it was perfectly notorious that the 
rejection of the Colleges referred to turned 
upon the nicest point—upon one vote of a 
member of the Synod, who, in fact, was 
not a Bishop, but a vicar capitular, acting 
in the absence of a right rev. Prelate, who 
was unable to attend. He recollected 
having heard with great delight the speech 
of the noble Earl at present the head of 
the Government, in another place, in which 
speech he said that one of the objects 
nearest and dearest to his mind in estab- 
lishing the National School system in Ire- 
land was, that it should take the shape of 
the system pursued in the schools of this 
country, which was that it should act in 
perfect harmony and in conformity with 
the opinion of the clergy of all per- 
suasions. But was it not notorious that 
the clergymen of the Established Church 
in Ireland, to the number of 1,200, had 
declared against the national system of 
education ? Was it not notorious that the 
difficulty of the late Government in select- 
ing a Bishop was to find some one in fa- 
vour of that scheme? If this were the 
fact, then—if so many clergymen of the 
Established Church had set an example 
against the law—if it were acting against 
the law, why did some hon. Gentlemen look 
only at the mote in their neighbour’s eye ? 
But what were they saying now? That 
this College of Maynooth calls for extraor- 
dinary legislation simply because by a 
balanced vote at the Thurles Synod they 
did no more than issue an order that the 
deans of residence should withdraw them- 
selves from the Government Colleges. 
There was another remark made in sup- 
port of the present Motion which struck 
him as veing most illusory. The right 
hon. Gentieman the Home Secretary said, 
that because the College was poorer, and 
the priesthood of Ireland, generally speak- 
ing, getting richer, inasmuch as they were 
contributing largely to swell the fund for a 
Catholic university, this grant was now no 
longer required. He should like to know 
where was the reason in that argument ? 
They should recollect that the strongest 
motive supposed to influence men in the 
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world was that deduced from selfishness. 
Parliament had given to the College of 
Maynooth, by the increase of the grant, 
comforts which they had been heretofore 
deprived of. It had given permanency to 
such grant, when before it was fluctuating. 
It gave them everything that was calcu- 
lated to tie them to the Crown of this 
country. If the people of Maynooth were 
contributing to a fund for the erection of a 
distinct university, while their education 
there was dependent upon an eleemosynary 
grant of this House, it did appear to him 
to be the most extraordinary mode of cop- 
duct in the world. All the antecedents of 
Maynooth were opposed to such an idea. 
Any person who knew the College as well 
as he had done, for a period of thirty-five 
years, must admit that in the character of 
the institution, and in its professors, it is 
eminently Conservative. There was Dr. 
Everard, afterwards the Archbishop of 
Cashel, who was remarkable for his Con- 
servative principles; there was Dr. Crolly, 
who had been President of Maynooth, and 
was subsequently connected with the Court 
of Lisbon—why, a stronger Tory or a 
more Conservative man he had never met; 
and though last, not least, there was a name 
that must be received with veneration by 
all persons—the late venerable Dr. Mur- 
ray, the Roman Catholie Archbishop of 
Dublin, to whom the late Government had 
offered a seat in the Privy Council—this 
venerable prelate was also well known to 
be Conservative in his principles. Since 
the grant had been made permanent, he 
was not aware that any opposite feeling 
had been evinced. If they could find any 
of the professors of Maynooth upon the 
hustings or upon the platform—even in the 
old Catholic Association, or publicly urging 
on during that time the cause of Catholic 
emancipation—if they could find them en- 
tering into the discussions of the Tenant 
League Association, or of any of the 
questions that have occupied the public 
mind in Ireland, he would at once give up 
the question. But they could not put their 
finger upon one that had been mixed up 
with the agitation of any public question. 
Another statement had been made in su 

port of the present Motion; and certainly 
if it were not that he had the greatest 
possible respect for the sincerity of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Home Department, he should be inclined to 
smile at it. The right hon. Gentleman 
said it was notorious that this institution 
had swerved from the original principles 
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upon which it was established, because 
they were educating a set of foreign priests 
_ Baty in fact, the funds were diverted 
from a home education to the education of 
foreign priests. Now he was oe sure 
that if the right hon. Gentleman had taken 
advantage of his official position, and had 
instituted even the most meagre inquiry, 
he would have found that there was no 
foundation for such a statement except in 
the ranting ravings of the & and 
the Warder newspapers. Why, the fact 
was that even with the addition made to 
the grant, Maynooth had proved utterly 
insufficient to supply the wants of the 
Irish Catholic Church—there was a lack 
of machinery for enabling it to extend its 
operations over Ireland. And what was 
the consequence? Why, in the west of 
Ireland there were to be found persons 
taking advantage of its weakness in sup- 
plying a sufficiency of priests for that part 
of the country, and of the miserable con- 
dition into which the poor Irish Roman 
Catholics had been plunged, by travelling 
through those parts with a bible in one 
hand, and a loaf of bread in the other, in 
order to tempt the starving people into a 
declaration of Protestantism. He held in 
his hand a letter written by an English- 
man and a Protestant, from the west of 
Ireland, addressed to the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, who had given him permission 
to read it to the House. It was dated the 
8th of May, 1852 :— 


“ Knowing the interest you take in the welfare 
of Ireland, 1 am induced to trouble you with the 
following statement of what I witnessed during a 
recent visit to the county of Galway, in the hope 
that your exposure in your place in Parliament 
of the atrocious system of proselytising now bei 
carried on in that poverty-stricken district, t 
the instrumentality of the clergy of the Established 
Church, may have the effect of affording the star- 
ving population of the west of Ireland some pro- 
tection against the dreadfully demoralising conse- 
quences certain to result from a continuance of 
the unholy and diabolical attempts now being 
made to take advantage of the destitution of the 
people for the purpose of inducing them to re- 
nounce their religion. The people, too, appear to 
be quite courteous and unsophisti eager for 
employment, and most grateful for the —— 
encouragement ; and the priests, whenever I ques- 
tioned them, appeared to be incessantly engaged 
in the discharge of their spiritual duties; and I 
had frequent occasion to witness their zeal in the 
performance of their religious avocation, and the 
consequent respect in which they are deservedly 
held by their poverty-striken flocks; and they 
evidently share in the general destitution which 
unhappily afflicts the people of this ill-fated land. 
Is it to be wondered at, therefore, that the priest, 
who always aj to the people in the alterna- 
tive form of a friend and benefactor, should exer- 
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eise over them an influence so potent as to resist 
all the attempts made to sever it? To counteract 
this state of things, and to spread the benefits of 
the ‘ Reformation,’ as it is called, the present 
Bishop of Tuam has for some time past carried on 
a war of proselytism against the people, or at 
least 8 it his sanction and support; and as 
the regularly-ordained and educated ministers of 
the Established Church could not endure the pri- 
vations and discomforts inseparable from a resi- 
dence amongst the poor people and in the remote 
portions of the district, a band of missionaries, 
without knowledge or refinement of mind, and 
who are utterly unscrupulous as to the means used 
to make converts, have been ordained for the pur- 

of carrying on the unholy warfare, and, tak- 
ing advantage of the state of utter destitution to 
which the unhappy people are reduced: they offer 
them bribes in the shape of clothes and food, to 
induce them to forsake their religion, and to send 
their children to the scriptural schools. In this 
manner the children of the poor are taken from 
the wretched abodes of their starving parents, who, 
being unable to afford them the necessary means 
of support, are literally forced to submit to an un- 
willing, and necessarily hypocritical, assent to the 
doctrines inculcated at those schools; and I ven- 
ture fearlessly to assert that there is scarcely one 
among those so-called ‘converts’ who does not 
bitterly lament the dreadful necessity which com- 
pels him to submit, even for a time, to the social 
degradation and misery consequent on his pre- 
tending to become a “ convert.” 


The letter was too long to be read entire to 
the House; but that sample of its quality 
would, he (Mr. Serjeant Murphy) was satis- 
fied, suffice. Would any man venture to tell 
him, under these circumstances, that the 
statement of the right hon. the Home 
Secretary—namely, that the funds allotted 
to Maynooth for national purposes were 
alienated for the education of foreign 
i et any foundation in fact? It 
ad no foundation, but in the fanatic head 
of some unhappy scribe of the Protestant 
ty. Another statement of the right 
oa. Gentleman was equally singular: it 
was that there existed what Sir Robert 
Peel called ‘‘a formidable conspiracy” 
among the priests in Ireland as against 
the Government of this country, which it 
was the object of the Maynooth grant to 
counteract. He (Mr. Serjeant Murphy) wish- 
ed that hon. Members, and right hon. Mem- 
bers also, before they talked of formidable 
conspiracies of this nature, had looked at 
home—had turned their eyes on the table 
of the House, and had seen the swarms of 
iam from all parts of England and 
cotland in reference to the subject, and to 
mark the language in which these petitions 
were couched, and the deep insults they 
conveyed to Her Miieats’s Roman Catho- 
lie subjects in Ireland. It was almost too 
bad that those petitions should have been 
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received by the House, and that the House 
had not been disgusted with their details. 
But as they had been received and printed 
by order of Parliament, he was justified in 
referring to one, at least, as an example of 
the manner in which the religion of a large 
portion of Her Majesty’s subjects was al- 
luded to; and before he had done, he 
would warrant that the House would come 
to the same conclusion as he had arrived 
at—that though there might be a formid- 
able confederacy in the case, it was not a 
confederacy of the Irish priests as against 
the Government of this country, but a con- 
federacy of the bigots of England and 
Scotland as against the existence of the 
Catholic religion in Ireland—that it was, 
in fact, an anti-Catholic movement, a con- 
spiracy arising out of recent events in this 
country, a retort against Oxford, and the 
learned and pious men who had convulsed 
the English Church Establishment in 
searching for the truth upon which it was 
grounded, and who had many of them 
joined the Catholic Church. It was, in 
short, to retaliate against that movement 
that the Motion before the House was then 
suggested. The petition to which he re- 
ferred came from Glasgow, and it deseribed 
the Papal religion as *‘ a most appalling 
corruption of Christianity.” Was that lan- 
guage to be applied to the religion of a 
large body of Her Majesty’s subjects ? 
It then went on to describe it as a delu- 
sion, employed for the ruin of men’s souls 
—to state that the liberties of Christ’s 
Church were trampled under foot by the 
tyranny of a bigoted priesthood—and that 
the Roman Catholic doctrine was a denial 
of the Seriptures. These were the paltry 
charges brought against the religion of 
the Irish people by the second eity in 
Seotland, which by the way had, he was 
informed, not fewer than 50,000 Irish in- 
habitants. This was the sort of harmony 
and good-will that existed in the nation 
which had built a Crystal Palace and in- 
vited foreigners from every end of the 
earth to witness the bitter intolerance with 
which they regarded their own brethren. 
Her Majesty’s Government told the House 
—he (Mr. Serjt. ere did not perceive 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his place—that right hon. Gen- 
tleman was the apologist of his brother 
Ministers in this matter; but he must say 
that the conduct of Government in respeet 
of this question, as in respect to that of 
Protection, seemed to be, playing fast and 
loose—they reminded him of the figures 
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in the old Dutch clocks—one of which 
came out in fine weather, and the other in 
foul. He might, however, fancy the Chan- 
cellor-of the Exchequer in Downing-street 
waited upon by a low Protestant, who 
might 7 to him, ‘* We don’t want in- 
quiry. The people of England are ram- 
pant against these abominations. Mr. 
Spooner (whose very appearance is a per- 
sonation of the acid bigotry of the coun- 
try) and those who act with him, have 
loaded the table of the House with peti- 
tions against the abominations of this 
woman, whose capacity for sitting is so 
large.’’ The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
throwing back his coat in the blandest 
manner, would reply, ‘‘ Why, you see, in- 
quiry is only putting in the small end of 
the wedge. It will be an inquiry by a 
packed Committee, of course, for Spooner 
understands how to pack a Committee as 
well as anybody—and then down will go 
Maynooth.” Then the right hon. Gentle- 
men might be visited by an hon. Member 
of the Oxford school, who might say, 
** Well, what am I to do? What will my 
Catholic constituents say?’’ ‘‘ Oh!” the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would reply, 
“never mind. Don’t you hear what Wal- 

says? We are humbugging these fel- 
ows, as we are about Protection. Give 
us & majority and we'll send Protection to 
Old Seratch, and uphold Maynooth for 
ever.’’ He (Mr. Serjeant Murphy) thought 
he was justified in this conclusion by what 
had already taken place. He had seen the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer on one night 
hugging the budget of his predecessor to 
his breast as if it were a very sprightly 
and engaging child, while the next morn- 
ing he found the Solicitor General hold- 
ing up the very same budget to public 
obloquy, as if it were a rickety and distem- 
ete bantling. The noble Lord at the 

of the Government said he had no in- 
tention of depriving Maynooth of this grant; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
the same. The Home Secretary made 4 
slip. it was true, but he correeted himself; 
but the Solicitor General wrote a letter, 
which spoke for itself. Why, what said the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the candidate 
for Liverpool (Mr. Forbes Mackenzie), on 
this subject? The hon. Gentleman, as 
had just been suggested to him, was the 
‘* whipper-in’’ of the party opposite. Why, 
since the days of Proteus there never was 
sucha whipper-in. The hon. Gentleman, 
the driver of bucolic calves, seemed just as 
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versatile as his prototype the driver of 
marine calves. 

“ Omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum. 

Verum, ubi nulla fugam reperis fallacia, vietus 

Tn sese redit,” 
The hon. Gentleman had, however, return- 
ed a ses anciens amours, and proclaims to 
the old women of England and Scotland 
that he is a Protestant. ‘ His wound was 
great because it. was so small.’’ The hon. 
Gentleman voted against the grant when 
it was small, and embraced it when it was 
large. The hon. Gentleman's conduet re- 
minded him of the young lady, who exeus- 
ed the result of a faua pas by saying, 
*« Oh, it was such a little one.”” The hon. 
Gentleman, he presumed, formally opposed 
the grant because it was ‘‘ such a@ little 
one.’’ But were the Government to be 
trusted, when they said they did not mean 
to repeal this grant? Would not any well- 
constituted Government have at once put 
their hand upon the Solicitor General and 
the Secretary to the Treasury? He might 
remind the House that Mr. Pringle, who 
once held the office now filled by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Mackenzie), was turned 
out of his place by Sir R. Peel, for acting 
precisely as the present Secretary to the 
Treasury had done. He could only say for 
himself, that his conduct in that House in 
all matters connected with the Government, 
had always been characterised by modera- 
tion of opinion—that indeed he was one 
who had gained obloquy for the modera- 
tion of his opinions; but he must take the 
liberty of declaring, as one who had no 
electioneering object in view—who felt as 
secure of being again returned to that 
House, if he chose, as any could be on 
such a matter—that he had for years 
watched both sides of the House; and his 
opinion was, that there was a rabid Pro- 
testant feeling in existence, which would 
allow no Government, however well dis- 
posed, to do justice to Ireland. He must 
therefore declare that, from this time, the 
Irish Roman Catholic Members had, in his 
opinion, only one resource, and that was to 
be self-dependent—to keep together as one 
party, to stand aloof from conflict, and to 
hang on the flanks of the opposing faetions, 
waiting the fitting time when in one com- 
pact array they could throw in their united 
force in favour of freedom and toleration in 
religion. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he was aware of the 
difficulty of fully discussing the question 
before the House in a spirit of impartiality; 
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but as an appeal had been made in the 
last debate to those Members of the Go- 
vernment connected with Ireland to come 
forward and state their opinions on the 
subject at issue, he held it to be unmanly 
not to do so on the first opportunity; he 
should, however, say nothing, he hoped, 
in the observations that he would address 
to the House, that was unworthy his own 
position, or disrespectful to.the opinions of 
others; not in the temper of the Constitu- 
tion, and the spirit of Christianity. Not- 
withstanding the pleasantry of his hon. 
and learned Friend’s speech, the question 
before the House was a very serious one; 
it involved consequences of the most vital 
import to the country, and therefore it de- 
manded the most temperate and truthful 
consideration on the part of the House; it 
should be approached without party feeling 
or prejudice, and it should be dealt with 
on its merits, as by persons accountable 
not merely to their constituents but to a 
higher tribunal. In that spirit he should 
endeavour to treat it. He would say at 
the outset, that the Motion under discus- 
sion being the Motion of an independent 
Member of that House, and not of the 
Government, it was open for the Go- 
vernment to consider how, consistently 
with the interests of justice and fair play, 
they should deal with it. It would be 
remembered, that before the present Go- 
vernment came into office, the question 
had assumed the form of a direct repeal 
of the Maynooth grant. When the noble 
Lord (the Earl of Derby) came into office, 
he found it to be inconsistent with his 

ition to assent to that view. He (Mr. 
Napier) himself, whatever might be his 
own individual convictions on the sub- 
ject, was not prepared to assent to a pro- 
position for the immediate repeal of the 
grant. Even if he considered it to be a 
grant which, on principle, ought ultimately 
to be repealed, he thought it was due to 
the parties who supported it, that there 
should be a dispassionate and careful con- 
sideration of all the circumstances con- 
nected with the case. At the outset, then, 
he admitted that the immediate repeal of 
the grant would be inconsistent with justice 
and principle, and would be derogatory to 
their position as the Legislature of a great 
country. The hon. Member who placed 
that Motion on the paper of the House, 
finding, therefore, that the Government 
would not accede to a repeal, proposes 
an inquiry. In that form the Govern- 
Mr. Napier 
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ment, in his (Mr. Napier’s) opinion, were 


bound to accede to the Motion, and that 
was the opinion also of a great number 
of Members on both sides of the House. 
The Government could not honestly re- 
sist an inquiry; and the only question, 
therefore, was a question of time—when 
it should be made, and how carried on. 
The groundwork of that inquiry being, 
whether the funds allowed for the main- 
tenance of Maynooth being in the nature 
of a trust for the public benefit and advan- 
tage of the people of Ireland—that trust 
had been administered in accordance with 
this object. With regard to the policy 
and intentions of the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government, he (Mr. Napier) 
had had no direct communication with the 
noble Earl on the subject; but he under- 
stood that noble Earl to say this—namely, 
that, being a party to the Act of 1845, 
and sharing with the late Sir Robert Peel 
the responsibility of that Act for the pur- 
poses of that policy, if on a fair, honest, 
and impartial investigation of the case it 
turned out that what had been intended 
by that Act had been honestly accom- 
plished, then that he would be bound to 
continue to support the grant; ead he (Mr. 
Napier) might say, that than this noble 
Earl, he believed a more honourable and 
highminded man did not exist in any com- 
munity. That being the case, the ques- 
tion could not be considered from an indi- 
vidual point of view by any hon. Member 
—he would not, therefore, state to the 
House his own individual opinion with re- 
spect to the principle of the grant; but 
the justest and most honest course was to 
see what the purpose and principle of the 
Legislature had been—first, in establish- 
ing Maynooth, and then in increasing the 
amount of the grant enjoyed by that insti- 
tution; and, assuming the principle of the 
grant to be a right one, capable of being 
carried out, and regarding the institution 
in the nature of a public trust, he would 
then proceed to consider whether it was not 
the right only, but the duty, of the House 
to inquire whether that trust was being 
honestly and effectually executed for the 
benefit of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
For he begged the House to bear in mind 
that the grant had not been made to the 
bishops and priests, although of course 
they were the agents through whom its 
objects were intended to be effectuated; 
but the grant had been made for the 
benefit of the Roman Catholic people of 
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Ireland; and he (Mr. Napier) should feel 
himself unworthy of the position which he 
occupied, if he did not add that the dis- 
cussion of this question in all its bearings 
should be one of which justice and equity 
formed the basis, and which had for its 
ultimate object alone to secure to the peo- 
ple of Ireland professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion the due administration of the 
large sum allotted annually for their benefit 
out of the public funds. To this end he 
should propose that the House should re- 
cur to the original establishment of May- 
nooth. Looking back to that period of 
Irish history he found it to be very instrue- 
tive. The Roman Catholic religion in Ire- 
land was then a Church and State in itself 
—a Church with a religion, and a State 
with a peculiar code of laws. On that oc- 
casion, the great mistake in the policy 
of this kingdom towards Ireland was, that 
the progress of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion was opposed by penal laws and per- 
secution, instead of moderation and mercy, 
and thus hostility and ill will were pro- 
duced in the minds of those whose good 
opinion and whose affection it was clearly 
the interest of England to cultivate. It 
was held that the tenets of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion were adverse to the duty of 
Roman Catholics as good subjects; and 
accordingly the oaths of 1773 and of 1793 
involved abjuration of doctrines which were 
held to be inconsistent with the safety 
and well-being of the kingdom. These 
doctrines were now repudiated or disa- 
vowed by the Roman Catholic body ; and, 
consequently, it was held that they were 
equally entitled to civil freedom and civil 
equality with any other of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. These matters being abjured 
accordingly, and the oaths framed for 
antipapal purposes, subsequently a better 
system crept in gradually as regarded 
the Roman Catholics. In fact, accord- 
ing to Charles Butler, it was only in 
1773 that they were first termed Roman 
Catholics—the oath commencing, ‘‘I, A. 
B., professing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion ’—whereas, before, they were deno- 
minated, in all legal instruments, Papists. 
At that period, consequently, the Constitu- 
tion began to be opened to the Roman Ca- 
tholics. In 1787, the first great plan of 
national education—a plan which was wor- 
thy of notice at the present day—was pro- 
posed to the Irish Parliament by the then 
Secretary for Ireland, Mr. Orde, in ao 
speech deserving of the utmost attention. 
That plan went to include all denomina- 
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tions of Christians in the benefits of pri- 
mary instruction, proceeding on the princi- 
ple that though it might not be wise to 
give the public money directly for the pur- 
pose of teaching what was believed to be 
untrue, yet that it might be wise as well 
as just to give such money for education 
in those parts of learning common to all 
sects, and which involved common feelings 
as well as common interests on the part 
of each, and so to augment the general 
intelligence of the country, and the gene- 
ral spread of freedom among the people. 
The system of education, as brought for- 
ward by Mr. Orde, was brought forward 
for the purpose of propounding a prin- 
ciple, leaving the fruit of that principle 
to ripen with time. Soon after, Trinity 
College was voluntarily opened to Roman 
Catholics, not for the purposes of fellow- 
ships or scholarships, but for the purposes 
of education, and it was considered at the 
time as a great boon, which no doubt it 
then was. This country had been guilty 
of great injustice in depriving the Roman 
Catholics of obtaining the means of educa- 
tion; and nothing, was more certain than 
the fact that whatever Maynooth might be, 
it was the offspring of that wrong on the 
part of this country. In 1793, the Uni- 
versity of Dublin was thrown open to Ro- 
man Catholics for the purposes of educa- 
tion, as he had stated—not for the purpose 
of obtaining offices there, because that 
would be contrary to the objects of the 
foundation, which were purely Protestant ; 
and several Roman Catholics of distine- 
tion—among whom he might name the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Cogan), and the hon. and learned Member 
for Athlone (Mr. Keogh)—had received 
their education within its walls, In 1794, 
the Right Rev. Dr. Troy, the Roman 
Catholic titular metropolitan of Dublin, 
presented a memorial to the Government 
of the day, in which it was stated that the 
system of education required to qualify for 
the Roman Catholic priesthood was neces- 
sarily of a recluse nature, and that it could 
not be carried on in common with a lay 
education; and the memorial accordingly 
prayed for a licence to establish a Roman 
Catholic college, and aid wherewith to 
bring it into operation. In 1795, May- 
nooth was established accordingly. And 
here he (Mr. Napier) wished to call the at- 
tention of the House to that Act, for he 
believed that much misrepresentation pre- 
vailed on this subject. One party said, 
for instance, that it was intended as a re- 
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ligious endowment, and that they objected 
to it beeause it did not teach the Word of 
God ; another party, on the other hand, 
who were opposed to religious endowments, 
objected to it because it was not supported 
by voluntary means. But those who claim- 
ed the grant to Maynooth as a religious 
endowment, and those who objected to it 
because it was a religious endowment, had 
both placed themselves in a wrong position. 
The fact was, that Maynooth was not sup- 
ported as a religious endowment, nor was it 
as an ecclesiastical endowment ; it was as 
an educational institution, that, in short, 
which Dr. Troy had demanded in his memo- 
rial on the subject. It was an educational 
institution, designed for those who might 
have received their education at Trinity 
College, if that had not been too expen- 
sive, with the addition of the discipline and 
system of the Roman Catholic Church, so 
far as it did not trench upon the principles 
of religious liberty. He would notice, in 
passing, the argument that they were not 
to inquire into the religion taught at May- 
nooth—that they were to leave it hushed 
up and secret—and that the representa- 
tives of constituencies which contributed 
were not at liberty to inquire whether the 
money of the State was applied to the spe- 
cifie object and purpose for which it was 
given. This money was given for a certain 
avowed and professed purpose, which, as 
far as it went, was a lawful purpose; and 
being a State grant, he contended Parlia- 
ment had a right to inquire—nay, more, 
it was their duty to inquire, if the inquiry 
were honestly conducted, and there was a 
fair motive and legitimate purpose for in- 
stituting inquiry. He contended it was 
their duty to those for whose benefit the 
grant was intended, to institute a fair, im- 
partial inquiry into those material facts 
and circumstances which should enable 
them to say at the conclusion of that in- 
quiry, ‘“‘ay’’ or “no,” did the means ef- 
feetuate the object which it was professed 
they would effectuate for the benefit of the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland. The Duke 
of Wellington, when Secretary for Ireland, 
in 1808, said, in his speech proposing the 
annual grant to Maynooth, that the Go- 
vernment had not established that institu- 
tion, only assisted it, and that it was not 
intended it should be maintained by the 
State—that the object of the Act was to 
enable the trustees to carry ont a system 
of education which the country mach need- 
ed. He referred the House to the memo- 
rial of Dr. Troy. He (Mr. Napier) had 
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discovered a petition, dated 1799, from 


certain Roman Catholies in Ivelandperak 


tees of Maynooth, which bore out this view 
of the case. It was as follows :— 


“16th February, 1799.—A petition of the 
trustees appointed to carry into execution the Act 
of Parliament, entitled, ‘An Act for the better 
Education of Persons professing the Popish, or 
Roman Catholic ion, was presented to the 
House, and read, setting forth, that petitioners, 
with profound gratitude, acknowledge the munifi- 
cent support granted them by the House, by which 
they have been enabled to give effect to the wise 
and liberal views of Parliament, in providing the 
necessary accommodations, and im every respect 
accomplishing the full establishment of the semi- 
nary, agreeably to the statements submitted to 
the House; that petitioners express their firm 
reliance on the benevolence of the House, and 
their strong hope that the institution intrusted to 
them, become now efficient, will be found to con- 
tribute to the general prosperity of the kingdom, 
by diffusing the blessings of morality and ré 
throughout a large portion of its inhabitants, 
among whom a more faithful attachment to Go- 
vernment, and a more dutiful submission to the 
laws, must be naturally looked for from the zeal- 
ous exertions of instructors who, in the inculca- 
tion of these important duties, must feel them- 
selves urged by a strong impulse of gratitude to 
enforce and to illustrate the general principles on 
which these duties are founded ; that petitioners 
have prepared an estimate of the annual expenses 
of the full establishment of the seminary, amount- 
ing to the sum of 8,000/., and therefore praying 
the House to enable them to provide the said sum 
of 8,000/., in order to defray the expenses of the 
full establishment from the 25th of h, 1799, 
to the 25th of March, 1800. 

“Ordered—That the said petition be referred 
to the consideration of a Committee. And a 
Committee was appointed of the right hon, the 
Chancellor of the eet the right hon, Lord 
Viscount Castlereagh, and others, with power to 
send for persons, rs, and records, 

** On the 22nd February, 1799, the Committee 
made their report, and amongst other things, re- 
ported that in their opinion the petitioners deserve 
the aid of Parliament.” 


This showed the professed purposes of the 
institution, and it also showed that the 
fund allotted for the maintenance of May- 
nooth was in the nature of a trust, which 
Parliament was not bound to uphold any 
longer than the institution was deserving 
of support. Down to the year 1845 there 
had been an annual grant for the main- 
tenance of Maynooth, which proved that 
while on the one hand there existed no 
binding contract, on the other hand it 
morally amounted to an obligation of the 
same force, that if the objects for which 
that institution was established, had been 
carried out in the spirit that Parliament 
expected upon its establishment, Parlia- 
ment would feel bound to give them some 
support. Under these cireumstances the 
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oe to by his hon. and learned 
F by the Education Commissioners in 


1824-5 took place. But how did the Col- 
lege of Maynooth come within the range of 
that inquiry? Not by name, but under the 
general head of all institutions for the pur- 

ses of education. It ap that from 
1795 to 1808 there had been educated in 
Maynooth annually about 250 free students. 
In 1808 the grant was slightly increased. 
The nomination of those free students was 
vested in the Roman Catholic bishops of 
Ireland. The Roman Catholic bishops 
had the arrangements amongst themselves 
—they had the nomination of the whole 
number of 250 students of the College of 
Maynooth. The Roman Catholic prelates 
had. both the nomination and the patronage 
of the college. The Act 35 Geo. III. 
c. 21, empowered trustees to receive sub- 
scriptions and donations, to endow and 
establish an academy for the better edu- 
cation of persons professing the Roman 
Catholic religion. The Roman Catholic 
bishops had the nomination and patronage 
of the Maynooth College—the students of 
which were supported out of the funds 
provided by Parliament; for he was not 
aware that any large number of students 
were supported out of any other fund. 
Here, then, was a great public trust sup- 
orted out of the common taxation of the 

mpire, provided by Parliament; and now 
that the annual control of the funds was 
taken away from Parliament by the Act 
of 1845, it was the more imperatively 
necessary to see that the money was pro- 
perly disbursed and applied to those pur- 
poses intended by the Act. It was a 
public trust, and it was a right and duty 
to see that trust honestly fulfilled. The 
object of the grant was to teach moral 
and social duties, and to rear up a do- 
mestic priesthood for Ireland. If “posite 
doctrines were taught at Maynooth, then 
the original compact with the country was 
violated. The Maynooth College was an 
educational establishment, and thus within 
the. Commission of 1824. An inquiry did 
take place by a Commission, who were 
empowered to inquire into the system of 
education at Maynooth. Whatever the 
circumstances which justified an inquiry 
in 1824, the existence of the same cireum- 
stances at this time more strongly justified 
an inquiry. As to the visitatorial power 
which existed at the time, that power, which 
was limited and restricted, was treated 
in 1808 by Lord Redesdale as a nullity. 
With respect to the question of inquiry he 
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would say that by whatever tribunal the 
investigation was to be made, the tribunal 
had no right to conduct that inquiry so as 
to violate conscientious feelin The 
object which such a tribunal ought to have 
in view was to get at truth, without giving 
— offence to any one, or violating re- 
igious liberty. His hon. Friend who had 
adverted to the Commission in 1824-7 
had concurred in the eulogium whieh 
had been passed on the members of that 
Commission, composed, as it was, of per- 
sons of learning and station, amo’ 

whom were to be found Mr. Blake and 
Baron Foster. This Commission did not 
inquire or examine into the tenets of the 
Roman Catholic religion, except where 
connected with civil duties and the rela- 
tions of Roman Catholics to the State and 
their fellow-subjects. These, he might 
presume, were legitimate subjects of in- 
quiry, not involving any violation of the 
principles of religious liberty. The Com- 
mission stated that the subjects of inquiry 
were—First, as to oaths and vows, their 
obligations, and the dispensing power of 
Pope and bishops. Second, the opinions on 
oath and declaration of allegiance under 
the 13 & 14 Geo, III., e. 35, and the 
33 Geo. III., ¢, 21—those were the oaths 
which embodied the renunciation of all 
doctrines hostile to the conatitution, Third, 
the Gallican liberties, and how far received 
or rejected. Fourth, Ultramontane and 
Cis-alpine doctrines, how far received and 
taught. Sixth, canon law, how far bind- 
ing in Ireland. Seventh, the class-books. 
Eighth, views of the proposers, and also 
as to any relations between the college 
and the order of Jesuits: Now, what did 
the Commissioners say in reference to that 
part of the report relating to the exami- 
nation of witnesses? They said they did 
not agree in the conclusions which were’ 
to be drawn from their examination of wit- 
nesses, though the subjects which they 
examined into constituted the most im- 
portant part of the inquiry. They said 
they could not analyse, comment on them, 
or come to any conclusion among them- 
selves. They left it in dubio. Now, if 
they did not come to any conclusion, the 
consequence to be expected was that every 
man would have his own opinion as to the 
result of the evidence obtained by the 
Commission. The House would see there 
had been an inquiry; and yet upon several 
important subjects connected with that 
inquiry the Commission were not able te 
come to a conclusion. On that important 
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branch of educational inquiry, there was 
so much diversity of opinion, owing to cor- 
rection and suppression of evidence, that 
no special report could be made, and the 
inquiry was both unsatisfactory and im- 
perfect. Now he asked the House confi- 
dently to say, if it was important an in- 
quiry should take place into the subject, 
why was it important? It was important 
because it was necessary to understand 
what were the views taught at the College 
of Maynooth. The Commission were not 
able to come to any conclusion; but then 
it was said they were to look at the Act 
of 1845; that Sir Robert Peel was aware 
of the evidence to which he had referred 
at that time, and thus hon. Members 
sought to place them under the authority 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, in order to 
coerce their opinion and actions at this 
time. Now he begged sincerely to say 
that no one in that House was more de- 
sirous of speaking with tenderness and 
respect of the late Sir Robert Peel than 
he was, for he had ever received kindness 
and esteem at his hands, though not hon- 
oured with his personal acquaintance. He 
readily admitted the great talents of Sir 
Robert Peel, and that he always exhi- 
bited the manner and temper of a states- 
man; but on questions of this kind he 
(Mr. Napier) refused to surrender his judg- 
ment to the authority of any statesman 
whatever, and therefore looking at the 
evidence and the conclusion which was 
purposely left in dubio, he found nothing 
to bind him to say it was not necessary to 
have a further and searching inquiry into 
the subject, more particularly as recent 
events had rendered such inquiry impera- 
tively necessary. If the Irish Roman 
Catholic priesthood were to have the ad- 
vantage of a more liberal system of edu- 
cation, it was doubly important for the 
Legislature to see into the matter, and to 
avail itself of the investigation made by 
the Commission which pointed out certain 
heads of inquiry which had not been fully 
gone into. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. 
J. O'Connell) admitted if any subjects 
were not inquired into by the Commission, 
and causes could be shown to exist why 
that inquiry ought to take place, then that 
it was fit and proper the inquiry should 
take place. Let the House see how the 
matter existed in 1845; what was the 
conduct and character of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church at that time? It was im- 
portant to ascertain what were the feelings 
and the views of the Roman Catholics at 
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that time, and before the Emancipation 
Act . In doing this he would avoid 
needless cause for irritation. He yielded 
to no man in attachment to the faith he 
professed ; but he would never do violence 
to the feelings of others, or suffer himself 
to be misrepresented with respect to feel- 
ings which he did not entertain. He would 
commence the inquiry into the position 
and views of the Roman Catholic Church 
by referring to the evidence of Dr. Doyle, 
who, in 1822, in an address to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, said— 

“In this country your religion is not only 
tolerated, but protected by the law. It 1s clear, 
then, that on the score of religion your conspira- 
cies are without an object, and it is the angel 
of darkness, who transforms himself into an angel 
of light, that he may seduce you to violate all the 
charities of the Gospel, under the appearance of 
zeal for the faith.” 


After that address the inquiry took place, 
and the inquiry, as he had shown, left the 
matter in dubio. Then came the settle- 
ment by the Act of 1829. It was im- 
portant to advert to the Act of 1829, 
because that settlement ought never to 
have been departed from. They had the 
evidence of the Roman Catholic bishops 
in 1829, and that evidence would supply 
much that was deficient in 1825. All 
were familiar with the evidence given be- 
fore Parliament in 1829, and they had an 
address in 1830 to the Romar. Catholics, 
signed by the bishops, the professions in 
which ought never to be lost sight of. 
The address stated— 

“That Legislature which raised you up from 
your prostrate condition, and gave to you without 
reserve all the privileges you desired—is not that 
Legislature entitled to your reverence and love ? 
We trust that your feelings on this subject are in 
unison with our own, and that a steady attach- 
ment to the constitution and laws of your country, 
as well as to the person and government of your 
Gracious Sovereign, will be manifest in your 
entire conduct. Labour, therefore, in all things 
to promote the end which the Legislature con- 
templated, dc.,—viz., the pacification and im- 
provement of Ireland.” 


And it goes on to add— 


“ If sowers of discord or sedition should attempt 
to trouble your repose, seek for a safe; 
them in the protection afforded by the law.” 


In 1834 the Roman Catholic archbishops 
and bishops of Ireland, the Most Rev. Dr. 
Murray presiding, adopted the following 
resolutions :— 

“« Resolved, that our chapels are not to be used 
in future for the purpose of holding therein any 
public meeting, except in cases connected with 
charity or religion ; and that we do hereby pledge 
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ourselves to carry this resolution into effect in our 
respective dioceses. 

“ Resolved, that while we do not intend to in- 

terfere with the civil rights of those entrusted to 
our care, yet, as guardians of religion, justly ap- 
prehending that its general interest, as well as 
the honour of the priesthood, would be com; 
mised by a deviation from the line of conduct 
which we marked out for ourselves and impressed 
upon the minds of our clergy in our pastoral ad. 
dress of the year 1830, we do hereby pledge our- 
selves, on our return to our respective dioceses, 
to remind our clergy of the instructions we then 
addressed to them, and to recommend to them 
most earnestly to avoid in future any allusions at 
their altars to political subjects, and carefully to 
refrain from connecting themselves with political 
clubs, acting as chairmen or secretaries at poli 
tical meetings, or moving or seconding resolutions 
on such occasions, in order that we exhibit our- 
selves in all things in the character of our sacred 
calling, as ministers of Christ and dispensers of 
the mysteries of God.” 
These addresses and resolutions were after 
the Emancipation Act had passed, after the 
great question had been settled, and after 
the Roman Catholics had been placed on an 
equality with other religious persuasions, 
and after they had got civil equality and 
religious freedom. The question that arose 
was, had the policy laid down in the decla- 
rations of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
been acted upon and carried out? If it could 
be shown to have been acted upon, then all 
would be right, and would set at rest those 
questions of doctrines and teachings at 
Maynooth which had recently been raised. 
Well, then, he would now proceed to ask, 
had no change taken place since 1845 suf- 
ficient to affect the foundation of the grant 
to the College of Maynooth? Was it ne- 
cessary to inquire into the doctrines taught 
at Maynooth, and alleged not only to be 
inconsistent with the terms of the grant to 
Maynooth, but inconsistent with the con- 
stitution of the country? He asserted 
that every one who was truly attached to 
the Constitution of these realms, and who 
was willing to be guided and governed by 
the laws of the kingdom, whatever might 
be their religious opinions, ought to be 
anxious to set himself against doctrines 
subversive of the rights of the Crown and 
the Constitution. He would now refer to 
a memorial of the trustees of the Roman 
Catholic College at Maynooth, addressed 
to Lord Heytesbury when Lord Lieutenant 
General of Ireland. After alluding to the 
early history of the institution, it speaks 


“ of the Catholic population increasing in an in- 
calculable proportion, with an incredible diffusion 
of era a et through all classes of the people, 
which required a corresponding advancement in 
the learning as well as in the number of their 
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monious curtailment of expenditure, as 

from the decayed state of the college buildings, 
and the total want of accommodation and conve- 
niences through the establishment described above, 
yet not one-half the number of priests required 
for the mission of Ireland is educated, and the 


education of that number exceeding] ee 
They speak of the institution as destin to 
supply the spiritual wants of seven millions of 
British subjects in Ireland; and if doomed to go 
on without an increased support, the alternative 
will be that one-half of the Catholic population 
must be left without pastors, or priests insuffi- 
ciently educated must be sent out to preside over 
their respective congregations as they may. 
They add that by an increase of the Parli t- 
ary grant on the same terms as of the former 
grant, sufficient to provide for the better educa- 
tion of at least. 500 students, to improve their 
accommodation by the erection of new buildings 
and the reparation of the old, the trustees will be 
enabled to carry out fully the benevolent inten- 
tions of the Government in the original establish- 
ment of the college, a great occasion of national 
discontent will be removed, and the whole Catho- 
lic population, with the Catholic priesthood, will 
acknowledge a deep debt of gratitude for the con- 
cession.” 

It was on that view of the question that 
Lord Derby supported the Act of 1845. 
He should be happy to find his own opin- 
ion overborne by the opinion of others 
who would be able to find in the sue- 
eess of the policy pursued towards the 
Roman Catholics a justification of the 
grant. Had the policy pursued by Go- 
vernment made a favourable impression, 
and had the Roman Catholic bishops and 
clergy of Ireland, by their conduct and 
proceedings, set an example to the Irish 
people of submission to thelaw? Had the 
grant to Maynooth been applied to the 
education of the priesthood so as to give 
to the Irish people a well-educated, loyal, 
and peaceable priesthood? If these things 
could be proved to have taken place, 
then the grant was a just and serviceable 
act. Before God he solemnly asserted it 
would give him sincere pleasure, if inqui 
were conceded, and it should be found that 
the trust had been faithfully and justly 
earried out. But the recent grounds which 
made up a case for inquiry, were patent to 
all. It was the object of Government and 
the House to get the truth. * Let the 
House recollect what they did by the Act 
of 1845; they increased the number of 
students at+Maynooth, and they thereby 
increased the patronage of the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops. The noble Lord opposite 
said the present was a vindictive movement 
on account of the recent ss of the 
Court of Rome. The noble Lord asked 
what had that aggression to do with May- 
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nooth ? and said it was unworthy of any 
Ministry to retaliate in such a way. He 
admitted it was unworthy of a Government 
to retaliate; but he asserted that the in- 
stinct of self-preservation made it a duty 
to repel aggression. It was not an aggres- 
sion of Rome only; it was also an aggres- 
sion of the Roman Catholic episcopate on 
the country. He would remind the House 
that Archbishop Cullen—he would not 
call him an Italian priest—was one of the 
trustees of Maynooth, Archbishop Slat- 
tery was another. Archbishop Mt Hale 
another. These Roman Catholic prelates 
had the nomination of the students—the 
500 free students of Maynooth. The Irish 
Roman Catholic hierarchy had not only 
got the selection of the priesthood, but they 
had got the money; they had got more— 
they had got the allocation of those per- 
sons, when educated as priests, in their 
dioceses. Now, he would ask the House 
if it was in common sense and reason to 
leave the trust as it now stood—the nomi- 
nations, and money, and appointments, 
being wholly in the hands of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy? He would put the 
ease fairly and boldly to the House. Could 
they, as members of an independent Church 
—with the knowledge of the purposes for 
which the Maynooth grant was made— 
could they believe that those purposes 
would be carried out by leaving that large 
sum of public money in the hands of per- 
sons who had declared themselves in favour 
of the Ultramontane policy? [Cries of 
**No!”’] He could prove his assertion. 
There had been a meeting recently of Ro- 
man Catholic prelates in Dublin, and at 
that meeting they passed a resolution 
against an Act of Parliament; they had 
done more, for since passing that resolu- 
tion they had issued another resolution, to 
the effect that they would only obey just 
laws. They passed a resolution to violate 
an Act of Parliament. They said that 
they were bound in conscience to violate it. 
Here he wished there should be no mistake. 
If since 1829 there could be shown any 
legislation to have oceurred which took 
away any one lawful right or privilege of 
the Roman Catholic laity or priesthood 
secured by that Act of 1829, he would 
consent at once to put his name on the 
back of a Bill to repeal the Act which so 
deprived Roman Catholics of the rights 
solemnly secured to them. The same re- 
ligious freedom they enjoyed in 1834 they 
still had; and yet the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates had chosen to pass sentence on an 
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Act of Parliament which only declared the 
law of 1829. They who had done this had 
got the nomination of the students of May- 
nooth in their hands, Now if these per- 
sons set up their own judgment against 
the law of the land, and if they made a 
declaration which violated the law of 1829, 
what, he would ask, was that but practi- 
cally adopting Ultramontane doctrines ? 
He asserted that the step taken by those 
Roman Catholic prelates in violating a law, 
was Ultramontanism. It was carrying 
out Ultramontane doctrines to sit in judg- 
ment and to denounce any law of the land. 
He would not be afraid to speak the truth, 
or to put the case on its merits. He as- 
serted that the Ultramontane policy would 
be set up if the matter was left as it now 
stood, and without inquiry or investigation. 
So far from effectuating the purposes of 
the grant to Maynooth, that of providing a 
well-educated loyal priesthood, which should 
af advantageous to the Roman Catho- 
ic Church and to the Constitution of the 
country, if the matter was left where it now 
stood, those purposes would be frustrated. 
It was said that the doctrines and practices 
of the Roman Catholie Church did not 
trench on the Constitution of the country. 
Be that as it may, he asserted that by the 
policy now pursued they were putting funds 
derived from the public treasury into the 
hands of foreign agents for their own pur- 
poses. Were they, then, with their eyes 
open, to suffer all these things? Were 
they to suffer these large funds to go into 
such a channel for such purposes? He 
put it to the common sense and reason of 
that House whether this would not be the 
inevitable result if some check was not put 
on the present system—that the Court of 
Rome would continue to demand to have a 
direct control over the Irish Roman Catho- 
lic bishops, the same as the bishops had a 
direct control over the Maynooth students ? 
But it was said that the Roman Catholic 
prncorate only did that which was done 

y the Irish Protestant clergy. Was ever 
anything so preposterous asserted? The 
Irish clergy had no law to give them power 
to take the education of the Protestant 
clergy into their own hands, The schools 
had public grants; but there was no law to 
say they must accept it, or that required 
them to sign a resolution to violate an Act 
of Parliament on account, as alleged, of 
conscientious scruples, But they now had 
mandates from the Court of Rome to over- 
ride the law. It was said that certain re- 
solutions by the Roman Catholic laity of 
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Ireland had been passed, in consequence 
of the letter of the noble Lord. His opin- 
ion was that the conduet of the Irish Roman 
Catholic bishops since 1845, in setting 
up the Ultramontane policy, by which the 
domestic election of the Roman Catholic 
clergy was superseded, had placed the 
Maynooth grant in a totally different light. 
This, he asserted, was a proper subject of 
inquiry. The foreign interference with 
the civil and temporal affairs of the country 
—the recommendation of disobedience to 
law to the Roman Catholic clergy—made 
it obvious that the public had a right to 
require investigation and reconsideration 
of the grant. He did not mean to advise 
the taking away the grant, but he advised 
an inquiry into the fact whether or no the 

t had been carried out in conformity 
to that policy which had induced the House 
to pass it. If they found there was a ge- 
neral concurrence in the demand for in- 
quiry, then the question to be determined 
was, how was the inquiry to be conducted 
—by Royal Commission or by any other 
mode? With regard toa Royal Commission, 
that mode was open to objection, and there 
were also other objections to a Commission 
of Inquiry. But he thought a Parliament- 
ary Committee might with advantage be 
entrusted with the inquiry. He would 
frankly say he did not wish to accelerate the 
inquiry. Headmitted with the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Serjeant Murphy) that bitter 
times had been gone through, and that, 
though so much real suffering had been 
endured, the people, as a body, had econ- 
ducted themselves with much temper. But 
he consented, when time and manner were 
suitable, to have the inquiry conducted 
calmly and dispassionately. He was sorry 
to hear old stories thrown out which had 
not a word of foundation. He was sorry 
to hear the old exaggerations respecting 
the Church property in Ireland. He was 
sorry to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford (Mr. Gladstone) and the noble Lord 
the Member for London (Lord John Rus- 
sell) tell the House to take care what they 
did in respect to Maynooth: they said if 
the House carried the question for inquiry, 
they might excite a determination to alter 
the present Irish ecclesiastical system. 
They were told in effect, that although it 
might be necessary and proper to have a 
fair and impartial inquiry with regard to 
the educational system of in pe in 
order to carry out more honestly and ef- 
fectively the real and declared purposes 
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for which a t was made out of the 
common taxation of the empire, they were 
not to venture to take that step. He could 
only say, a8 a representative of the Church, 
that he was not to be deterred from taking 
the course he thought advisable. If the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) would 
bring forward any measure affecting the 
Established Church of Ireland, he (Mr. 
Napier) would listen to him with patience, 
and give the most candid consideration to 
his propositions. He admitted that that 
Church had, in earlier days, grossly neg- 
lected its duties; but, in later times, with 
a more simple and scriptural ageney, it 
had diffused among the people, rgere 
in their native language, the word of 

He thought the question of the Irish Church 
was entirely distinct from that now under 
their consideration; but if any measure 
with regard to that Church should be sub- 
mitted to the House, it might be fairly and 
fully discussed. In the meantime, how- 
ever, he thought it was their duty to see 
that the Maynooth grant was rightly and 
honourably applied to the purposes for 
which it was designed, and he hoped that 
a fair, deliberate, and impartial investiga- 
tion would be instituted. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman having misunderstood a 
passage in a speech which he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had delivered on this subject, he was 
desirous of saying a few words in explana- 
tion. His right hon. Friend seemed to 
have supposed him to have intimated that 
if the House of Commons was prepared to 
inquire into the condition of the College of 
Maynooth, it must also be prepared for the 
reconstruction of the ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments in Ireland. It would be in the re- 
collection of the House that his right hon. 
Friend was quite mistaken on this point. 
What he (Mr. Gladstone) stated, was, that 
he was prepared to aecede to this Motion 
for inquiry, but that if the House was pre- 
pared to depart from the principle upon 
which the endowment of Maynooth was 
granted in 1845, it must also be pre- 
pared for what he thought the necessary 
consequence—the consideration of the re- 
construction of ecclesiastical arrangements 
in Ireland. His right hon. Friend seemed 
to suppose that he (Mr. Gladstone) was 
prepared to bring forward a proposal with 
that object, and that when it was brought 
forward he (Mr. Napier) should be disposed 
to consider it fairly. He was much obliged 
to his right hon. Friend; but he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) not only did not intend to make any 
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such proposal, but he should most earnestly 
deprecate such a proposition being made. 
His object was only to point out to the 
House dangers of a very serious character 
in the course at present recommended, to 
which he thought the eyes of hon. Mem- 
bers — were not so open as was 
desirable. 

Mr. C. FORTESCUE rose to protest 
against the speech of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire, and of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, and 
the whole animus and tendency of the policy 
which they advocated towards the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. This sort of theo- 
logical controversy would have the effeet of 
driving many good men out of that House. 
The speeches of the Attorney General for 
Ireland and of the Home Secretary were 
mere echoes of that ‘‘ No-Popery”’ agita- 
tion which was got up out of doors, and 
which he looked upon as one of the most 
deplorable signs of the times. That agita- 
tion might be described as the influence of 
the unthinking many over the thinking 
few, and it was at this moment coercing 
the intellects and consciences of numbers 
of hon. Gentlemen who were about to meet 
their constituents on the hustings. There 
appeared to be no end tothe ‘* No-Popery”’ 
ery against our Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. One might have expected 
that when the Emancipation Bill was pass- 
ed, that cry would have ceased—one might 
have hoped that a new era would then 
have begun—that religious equality would 
thenceforth prevail; but it seemed that we 
were doomed to disappointment. The fact 
was that the Emancipation Bill was not 
carried with the hearty concurrence of the 
people of this country; it was carried by 
the influence of a few public men. In the 
same way the Act which the House was 
now considering might be said to have been 
earried by the influence of one great man 
alone. It was quite plain to his (Mr. 
Fortescue’s) mind, that the people of this 
country had not made up their minds to ac- 
cept the consequences of the Emancipation 
Act. They had not made up their minds 
to recognise to a full and just extent the 
claims of their Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. They had not made up their 
minds to permit to the Church of Rome 
that full freedom of action and speech 
which she conceived to be necessary. By 
the Emancipation Act, we pretended to 
set the Roman Catholics of this country at 
liberty; but the moment they seemed in- 
clined to avail themselves of that liberty, 
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we attempted to put them in chains again, 
There could be no doubt that if this 
paltry sum of 26,00UJ. were taken awa 
from the Roman Catholics of I t 
the ecclesiastical question in that country 
would at once be raised, amidst a storm 
of agitation, instead of being settled, as 
it ought to be, by an amicable compro- 
mise. He believed the day would come 
when such a compromise must take place. 
He would not attempt to say in what wa: 
that most difficult subject was to be settled, 
but he was quite sure that it must be made 
on the principle of entire religious equal- 
ity. The principle of religious ascen 

for any Church would not be allowed to 
enter into the settlement of that question. 
He thought it was the duty of that House 
to set themselves against the ‘‘ No-Popery”’ 
agitation out of doors. He knew no sub- 
ject on which representatives ought to be 
more careful not to be led away by their 
constituents. He knew no subject on which 
public men were more bound to take the 
lead of rather than to follow the multitude. 
He knew no subject which was better cal- 
culated to serve party and political pur- 
poses than the ‘‘No-Popery’’ ery. To his 
mind there were only two reasons which 
could justify the House in entering into the 
proposed injury, namely, the strongest sus- 
picion of absolute immorality being incul- 
cated in the College of Maynooth, or of 
absolute disloyalty towards the Crown being 
advised by the superintendents and teach- 


ers. He felt that the proposed inquiry — 


could do no good: it would but produce 
bitterness between the Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland. He implored the 
House not to be the means of producing 
such a lamentable state of things. He 
sympathised with the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Monsell), who said, though 
a Roman Catholic, he was perfectly willing 
to vote for this inquiry: if he (Mr. Fortes- 
cue) were a Roman Catholic, he should be 
inclined to take the same course. Such a 
feeling did credit to the hon. Gentleman; 
but, as a Protestant, he should feel it his 
duty to resist a Motion so painful to the 
feelings of Roman Catholics. He should 
vote against the inquiry as unworthy of that 
House, and of a great country. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND said, that, 
before he ventured to touch upon this ex- 
tremely complicated question, he must re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman who first spoke 
that evening, that he should bear continu- 
ally in mind two ideas—ideas, no doubt, 
exceedingly unpleasant to some persons, 
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The one was, that Ireland was a Roman 
Catholic country; the other was, that the 
Charch in Ireland—the Anglican Episeo- 
pal Church—was originally planted by 
the bayonet, without ever converting the 
people, and that it had been, from that 
day to this, a continual source of irritation. 
We may look at these things as we will, 
but there they are. When the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire said he de- 
sired an inquiry, they naturally presumed 
that such inquiry would be conducted by a 
Committee of that House, of which, of 
course, the hon. Gentleman would himself 
be the working president, and would be 
assisted by several Gentlemen whom he 
would himself name. But what was the 
hon. Member going to inquire into? The 
hon. Gentleman said, into the doctrines 
taught at Maynooth. He (Mr. Drum- 
mond) begged to inform the hon. Gentle- 
man that he must be a little more accu- 
rate. The Roman Catholic authorities 
divided what they called doctrine into two 
totally different parts. The one . was 
theologia dogmatica—surely the hon. Gen- 
tleman was not going to inquire into 
that. The other was theologia moralis, and 
into that the hon. Gentleman might pos- 
sibly inquire. But then the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman ought to state that he 
proposed an inquiry into the doctrines 
taught at Maynooth, so far as they related 
to morals and politics. The Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Napier) had said, 
that this was an educational question; but 
the hon. Gentleman who brought forward 
the Motion, and nearly all the petitions 
presented to the House, had treated it al- 
together as a doctrinal question, with which 
that House was totally incompetent to 
deal. Unfortunately a few days ago an 
enormous blue book, which of course every 
hon. Gentleman had read, had been pre- 
sented to the House. From that book 
they learned that all the theology those 
hon. Members who might have had the 
good fortune to be educated at Oxford 
were expected to learn, was comprised in 
the Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles 
in Greek; the contents, historical and doc- 
trinal, of the books of the Old and New 
Testament; the Thirty-nine Articles, with 
proofs from Scripture; and the evidences 
of religion. Now, he had very great ob- 


jections to the perversion of Christian 
ethics which some Popish priests ineul- 
eated; but he must do them the justice to 
say, that they were much better instructed 
on doctrinal points than Protestants. The 
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Report to which he had referred went. on 
to say— 

“ Learned theologians are very rare in the 
University, and in consequence they are still 
rarer elsewhere. No efficient means at present 
exist in the University for training candidates for 
holy orders in those studies which belong pecu 
liarly to their profession.” 


What means have we, therefore, of insti- 
tuting an efficient inquiry into the doc- 
trines taught at Maynooth? Another very 
awkward matter they would have.to get 
over, was, that a strong memorial, signed, 
he believed, by forty-nine Members of that 
House, had been presented to the Queen 
by the Earl of Shaftesbury, backed by 
many Peers, requesting Her Majesty to 
take steps to do away with the sacramental 
system of the Church of England. Now, if 
a Church was not a thing appointed by God 
for the administration of sacraments, it was 
nothing but a mere lecture-room, in which 
the congregation elected the teacher; and 
he really thought they had all cause to re- 
joice that there was such a Church as the 
Roman Catholic Church which would stand 
up for the divine institutions of a hierarchy 
and the sacraments. He must say, that if 
the Committee now moved for should be 
appointed, he would feel it his duty to ob- 
ject to the nomination upon it of any Mem- 
ber of that House who had signed that 
memorial. The hon. and learned Member 
for Cork (Mr. Serjeant Murphy) had said 
that this was not a true Motion, meaning 
that it was brought forward, not because 
the public cared a rush about Maynooth, 
but because it was in truth a continuation 
of the debates of last year upon the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill. Now, he (Mr. Drum- 
mond) confessed he believed that that was 
the truth. He should be very sorry to say 
anything to offend, and he had never ad- 
dressed the House under greater apprehen- 
sions of doing so. He would therefore not 
express his own opinion, but the opinion of 
other parties, and in their language. It was 
not necessary for him to describe what were 
the doctrines and character of the Jesuits. 
The whole Roman Catholic world knew 
what they were, and if he was wrong, he 
erred with the Roman Catholic world. Every 
Roman Catholic statesman, every Roman 
Catholic Sovereign, and the whole body of 
the Roman Catholic laity, had declared 
that their doctrines were incompatible with 
the existence of society, and that if they 
were allowed to prevail, the peace of States 
could not be preserved. The Pope confirm- 
ed that opinion, and suppressed the order. 
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But that order was now dominant in the 
Church of Rome. Their reprobated doe- 
trines were now, for the first time, sanc- 
tioned by the highest authority in the 
Church of Rome. These doctrines were 
all brought together in one work, and the 
author of that work was declared by the 
Propaganda and the Pope to be a person 
who had never written one word deserving 
of censure. That work was made the au- 
thorised doctrine for Roman Catholics in 
this country. Oardinal Wiseman and the 
late Dr. Griffiths had sanctioned the work 
to which he referred—the Life of Liguori, 
by Faber; and Cardinal Wiseman had thus 

iven his approval to the doctrines of the 
Feauits. e would not describe those doe- 
trines—the whole Roman Catholic body 
had done it for him. Many Gentlemen 
must have read Pascal for the sake of his 
beautiful French; but none of them ever 
dreamt that what he wrote about was a 
matter of practical importance on the day 
on which we are speaking. Nevertheless, 
that was the fact. Now, see what had been 
the consequences. Last year, when the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) brought 
forward a Bill, which he (Mr. Drummond) 
thought most futile and foolish, that mea- 
sure was described in print by Cardinal 
Wiseman and by Dr. Ullathorne as a most 
unjust aggression upon them, because there 
was no intention whatever on their part to 
do anything beyond providing for the better 
internal arrangements of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in this country. But, unfor- 
tunately, there was in another place an 
alter ego of the Pope, who did not know 
the advantage of practising the mental 
reservation and equivocation taught by 
Liguori. M. Luquet, the Pope’s nuncio in 
Geneva, wrote thus to Sir Robert Peel :— 

“You said, ‘the Rome of to-day is still the 
Rome of Gregory VII.’ I will add that it is also 
the Rome of Gregory I., to whom England is in- 
debted for the faith.” 


That was not true; but never mind— 


“ He made against your country an aggression, 
the result of which was to liberate the freemen in 
it from the slavery of infidelity. The aggression 
of Pius IX., be well assured of it, the same 
object, for the single, but ardent desire, of Pius 

-» a8 of all of us, is to break in pieces the 
chains under which, in the name of liberty, Pro- 
testantism crushes your souls. I will add that the 
aggression of Pius IX., like that of St. Gregory, 
will have for its certain result the restoration of a 
great number among you to this interior liberty, 
which belongs only to the children of God.” 


Now, they had here a full and accurate 
description of the object of the Roman 
Mr. H. Drummond 
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Catholic priests, whose firm conviction was 
that they ought to have the government of 
the whole world in their hands, and that 
everybody was bound to swear that white 
was black, or black white, at their dictation, 
He believed the people of this country 
were exceedingly irritated on this subject, 
because they regarded the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill as wholly inadequate to meet 
the difficulty. Now, he begged to observe, 
that though this irritation existed from one 
end of the country to the other, no itine- 
rant mob-speakers had been getting up the 
meetings. Petitions had been ted 
signed by hundreds of thousands of well. 
educated people; and when they found a 
large and intelligent mass of the ¢om- 
munity thus coming forward, they might 
depend upon it that the petitioners were 
right in the main. John Bull was a blunt 
honest fellow, and he would not swallow 
the cant of giving a secondary allegiance 
to the Queen, and a first allegiance to the 
Pope. The hon. and learned Member for 
Cork had said that Roman Catholic priests 
had kept the people of Ireland quiet in 
1848; but here was an extract from a letter 
written by an Irish priest to the editor of 
vom — and dated the 12tb of August, 
848 :— 

“T believe with you, that an armed rising of the 

people would be the excess of madness, because I 
believe with you that, comparing the manifold 
elements of strength on the part of the English 
Government, we have no chance of success, On 
this ground therefore, and on this ground alone, 
I firmly believe the great mass of the clergy are 
opposed to insurrection.” 
If hon. Gentleman had any doubts about 
the intentions of the priests, let them go 
to Paris, where they would hear officers 
talking with great joy of the probable in- 
vasion of Ireland whenever the priests had 
sufficiently roused the people. He had 
heard a new convert to Rome express his 
readiness to follow his new master, the 
Pope, because, whatever was for the Pope’s 
interest, he said, he deemed to be para- 
mount to every other consideration. He 
(Mr. Drummond) did not believe the wicked 
doctrines of the priests had yet made 
much way among the laity; and, while he 
still had faith in the common sense, and 
common honesty, and common courage of 
Englishmen, he set these Italian doctrines 
at defiance, 

Mr. FRESHFIELD moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Motion made, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned.” 


. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, he 
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understood the movement contemplated by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and believed that 
the same game was to be played over 
again that was played before the vaca- 
tion, The Howse should not divide on 
the question of adjournment without they 
came to as elear understanding as to the 
day and hour to which it was proposed to 
adjourn. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the House must 
first decide whether the debate should be 
adjourned or not. After that question had 
been decided, then would come the question 
of fixing the time for resuming it. 

Mk. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, it 
was usual for Gentlemen who solicited an 
adjournment to give some reason for so 
doing: If the hon. Member had moved 
an adjournment till six o’clock, and that 
the adjourned debate take precedence of 
notices of Motion, such a Motion would 
have commended itself to the good sense 
and feelings of the House. Until some 
satisfactory explanation was given of the 
real purpose for which the adjournment had 
been moved, he would resist it. 

Mr. SPOONER said, this was neither 
the first nor the second time that the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Anstey) had brought un- 
founded charges against him. According 
to the forms of the House, he was quite 
aware he might adjourn the debate or not. 
[**Oh!’’] He did not know what the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Anstey) meant by 
erying “Oh!” he supposed it was some- 
thing very satirical in his own mind, but 
the House was not all anxious to know it. 
With regard to the question of the hon. 
Gentlemen as to his (Mr. Spooner’s) rea- 
sons for adjourning the debate, he would 
give him two answers. He was willing to 
yield his opportunity of reply; much as he 
had been accused of wishing to bring on 
this debate through certain motives, he 
was willing to forego that right, and to divide 
immediately if the hon. Gentleman would 
aceede to that. Another proposition he 
had to make was, that if hon. Gentlemen 
who had notices of Motion for to-night 
would forego their notiees, he would agree 


to adjourn the discussion till six o’clock.. 


If the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Lambeth (Mr. D’Eyncourt), whose notice 
stood first upon the list of notices of Mo- 
tion for to-night, agreed to this proposal, 
he (Mr. Spooner) made no doubt other 
hon. Members would follow his good ex- 
ample, especially those hon. Gentlemen 
who had been of late heaping abuse after 


abuse upon him (Mr. Spooner), and stating 
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that this was only an éleetioneéring pro- 
ceeding; who had charged him with hever 
intending to bring forward this questions 
and had charged him with dishonesty—~ 
charges ype which he wished te sét him- 
self right with the House. In the first 
place, he had been accused of altering his 
Motion. He never did alter his Motion: 
Ories of ** Divide!” 

The 0’GORMAN MAHON said, tlie 
Motion then before the House was; that thé 
debate be now adjourned, and he waé éuré 
it was quite unintentional on the part’ of 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
that he had gone into the general ques+ 
tion. He could say to that hon. Gentle- 
man, that amongst those who he said had 
opposed him there was an exception. That 
exception was himself (The O’Gorman 
Mahon); for, in the absence of that hom 
Gentleman, he had expressed his own 
gratitude for former services. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
Debate be now adjourned,” pat, and agreed 


to. 

Mr. SPOONER resumed: His Motion 
had been duly entered on the book. He 
was now charged with having afterwards 
altered it. He denied that fact, and he 
would prove it. He admitted that hon. 
Gentlemen in looking over the Votes of 
the House might be mistaken as to the 
fact, because, by some mistake, though he 
gave notice of a specific Motion, the entry 
made in the book was entered merely as 
a renewal of an old Motion. That was a 
mistake; but he was willing to take the 
blame of it on himself, beeause there wad 
so much accuracy in everything transacted 
at the table of the House, because he 
did not give his notice in writing; he be- 
lieved the fault was his, and he was willing 
to take the blame of it. But he had taken 
the trouble to examine those usual sources 
of information which conveyed the pro- 
ceedings of that House to the public, and, 
generally, with so much accuracy; and he 
found in several of the morning papers of 
the 11th of February this notice :—‘‘ Mr. 
Spooner stated that, on that day fortnight, 
he would move for a Seleet Committee to 
inquire into the state of education in the 
College of Maynooth.” Here, then, was 
the specific notice of a specific Motion to - 
be made, and he was now eharged with 

iving up that Motion in order to carry out 
the ‘lous of the Government. But the 
House would sc mare this ‘ceatgah 
given ten or twelve days, or a 
before there was amy change of Govern 
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ment; and he could say that, since there 
had been a change of Government, he 
never had any communication with any 
Member of the Government on the sub- 
ject. The Motion he would now submit 
was, that this debate be adjourned till after 
the other Orders of the Day, in the hope 
that the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. 
D’Eyncourt) would withdraw the Motion 
of which he had given notice; and if he 
did so he had no doubt his example would 
be followed. 

Motion made, gnd Question proposed, 
“* That the Debate be adjourned till after 
the Orders of the Day this day.’’ 

Mr. TENNYSON D’EYNCOURT 
would be very sorry to stand in the way of 
the hon. Member; at the same time his 
hon. Friend must recollect that his Motion 
was an Order of the Day, and he could put 
off to any other day. The Motion of his 
hon. Friend was, he admitted, one of a 
very interesting nature to his (Mr. D’Eyn- 
court’s) constituents, particularly on the 
eve of a dissolution; but he thought that 
his (Mr. D’Eyncourt’s) Motion (for shorten- 
ing the duration of Parliament) was quite 
as interesting, and much more capable of 
being led to a practical conclusion. Un- 
less, therefore, it was the wish of the 
House, very strongly expressed, he would 
feel himself under the necessity of perse- 
vering with his Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER was about to put the 
question, when 

The O’>GORMAN MAHON rose, and 
expressed a hope that the hon. Member 
(Mr. Anstey) would not press for a division 
after the proposition of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire. He trusted the 
debate would not be allowed to drag its 
slow length along day after day, but: would 
be brought to a conclusion at once. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, in the present state of the 
public business, it would be most expedient 
that the debate—if it was necessary to con- 
tinue it—should be continued to-day. He 
suggested to the House that, considering 
the state of the public busines, and the dis- 
cussions that had already taken place upon 
the subject, perhaps it would be best, upon 
the whole, to divide at once upon the main 
question. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, he might repeat 
what he had stated before—that he, as 
a Roman Catholic representative of that 
House, did not deem it his duty to oppose 
the Motion. In saying that, he was not 
. shrinking from inquiry into Maynooth, 


Mr. Spooner 
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neither did those whom he had the honour 
to represent, nor those with whom he had 
the pleasure to act. But what he did com- 
plain of was—and he referred more parti- 
cularly to the remark of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who invited them to divide 
at once. That wasa game which might suit 
that right hon. Gentleman, but did not suit 
him (Mr. Reynolds) and his friends. There 
were certain hon. Members on his sideof the 
House who were prepared to speak against 
the Motion, though they might not be pre- 
pared to vote against it, but who wished to 
speak with reference to the Motion itself. 
But he could not omit addressing the House 
with reference to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire, who stat- 
ed that certain motives had been imputed 
to him respecting this Motion by various 
hon. Members, but made an exception in 
favour of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Ennis. [The O’Gorman Manon: a 
He perceived the hon. Gentleman chee 
the word “‘ gallant.”” When he (Mr. Rey- 
holds) had the honour of last addressing 
the House upon the Motion for an adjourn- 
ment, he was followed by the hon. Member 
for Ennis, who took him to task in very 
unmeasured terms. He spoke of his (Mr. 
Reynolds’) manner and of his language, 
and he talked a great deal of what they 
called, in Ireland, ‘‘ tall English;’’ and he 
certainly made use also of a good deal 
of bad French. But, passing from his man- 
ner, he would proceed to his matter; and 
he (Mr. Reynolds) took that opportunity of 
telling him that the letter of credit he at- 
tempted to draw in favour of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire was not ac- 
cepted by him. The hon. Member for 
Ennis stated that he (Mr. Reynolds), as a 
Roman Cathoiic, had a right to be thankful 
to the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire for his liberality to his (Mr. Rey- 
nolds’) creed. He (Mr. Reynolds). had 
| searched the Journals of this House, and 
he found that, since the hon. Gentleman 
| (Mr. Spooner) had had a seat in that 
| House, upon every occasion he had record- 
ed his vote against his (Mr. Reynolds’) 
creed and country; and that when the Bill 
| was brought in to endow Maynooth with 
26,0007, a year, he voted against it. He 
(Mr. Reynolds) also found, that during the 
debates on the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, 
there were fifty-five divisions, and the hon. 
Member (Mr. Spooner) had voted in fifty of 
them at least. The hon. Gentleman had, 
in fact, voted for all the obnoxious and in- 
sulting clauses—he voted for the clause 
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which he (Mr. Reyndlds) designated as 
the Walpole clause, and he voted for the 
Thesiger clause, and the common informer 
clause ; and after all that, he (Mr. Rey- 
nolds) wanted to know how the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ennis could stand up and state that 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
was a friend to the Catholic Church? He 
was not blaming the hon. Member for his 
votes; he conceded to him what he claimed 
for himself—sincerity in every vote which 
he gave ; but he protested against an Irish 
Roman Catholic ” seco throwing the man- 
tle of his protection over an hon. Member 
who never omitted an opportunity to insult 
his creed. He had a right to enter his 
protest against that, and he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman (The O’Gorman Mahon) would 
take that opportunity of retracting what 
he had said. He invited him now before 
this House, and before the country, to lay 
his hand upon any one vote by which the 
hon. Member (Mr. Spooner) voted in favour 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, or an 
extension of their liberties. With reference 
to the question of adjournment, he (Mr. 
Reynolds) made no objection to the debate 
being resumed at six o'clock, or from day 
to day till the debate was finished. He 
would only express a hope that if the Com- 
mittee were granted, the House would spare 
the Catholics of Ireland the pain of seeing 
the hon. Gentleman ‘(Mr. Spooner) chair- 
man of that Committee; but if he should 
be appointed to that position, he hoped 
they would make the hon. Member for 
Ennis vice-chairman. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, it appeared 
to him that they ought, in the first in- 
stance, to decide whether they would ad- 
journ till to-morrow; because if they did 
not so adjourn, the debate might be re- 
sumed this day. He had himself a Motion 
on the paper for that evening upon a ques- 
tion which might not appear from its name 
to be a very interesting one—namely, the 
repeal of the post-horse duty; and if the 
hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. D’Eyn- 
court) did not feel inclined to give way, 
he (Mr. Duncombe) should consider it his 
duty to proceed with his own Motion. He 
did not feel disposed to give way to the pur- 
pose of affording the bigots of the House 
an opportunity of inflicting pain on his 
Roman Catholic friends, and insulting Ire- 
land. He did not see what was to be 
gained by a continuation of that discus- 
sion. If a Motion were made for repeal- 
ing the grant to Maynooth, and all other 
grants by the State for religious purposes, 
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he should give to it his best support; but 
he would not vote for any proposal of a 
less general character. The mind of the 
country was already made up upon the 
subject of the Maynooth grant; and the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Warwickshire had no doubt already made 
up his mind with respect to it. The hon. 
ecaber would repeal the grant to May- 
nooth. [Mr. Spooner intimated assent. ] 
Then why did not the hon. Member at 
once propose that? His hon. Friend the 
Member for Youghal (Mr. Anstey) had 
given notice of a Motion for the repeal of 
all grants by the State for religious pur- 
poses; and if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
wished to see the Maynooth grant abolish- 
ed, they had only to support that Motion. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
that for his part he was prepared to concur 
in the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and to proceed at once to a division on 
the main question then under their con- 
sideration; but as several Roman Catholic 
Members wished to have an opportunity 
of addressing the House on the subject, 
he did not see how they could well adopt 
the suggestion. In the present state of 
the Session it was very desirable that they 
should not take into consideration any 
measures that were not really practicable ; 
and if such measures were brought for- 
ward by independent Members of the 
House, there would be no use in attempt- 
ing to reproach Ministers for not imme- 
diately proceeding to a dissolution. With 
great respect for his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Lambeth (Mr. D’Eyncourt), he 
would suggest that his Motion for leave 
to bring in a Bill to shorten the duration 
of Parliaments, which stood on the paper 
for that evening, was, for the present, at 
least, one of an impracticable character. 
It was, in “fact, one of those great mea- 
sures of reform which could only be pro- 
erly considered by a new Parliament. 
ut the Motion of which he (Lord R. 
Grosvenor) had given notice for that even- 
ing—for the repeal of the attorneys’ cer- 
tificate duty—was one of a very different 
description. It had already received the 
support of a large majority of that House ; 
and every hon. Member was aware that 
the discussions upon it had never occupied 
more than an hour or an hour and a half. 
He would, therefore, venture to propose 
that that Motion should be taken first 
after the reassembling of the House that 
evening; and after that they might pro- 
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ceed with the adjourned debate, [Mr. T. 
Douxcompe: No; then with my Motion. ] 
The only alternative he could propose was 
that the Government should allow him to 
bring on his Motion as the first one on 
Thursday, or on Friday next. Upon that 
understanding he would be perfectly ready 
te postpone his Motion that evening. 

The O’GORMAN MAHON said, after 
the marked allusion which had been made 
to him by the hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. 
Reynolds), he trusted the House would 
indulge him for a few moments. The 
other night, on a Motion of adjournment, 
the hon. Member went into a variety of 
subjects having no relation whatever to 
the discussion before the House. The 
course pursued by the hon, Member ex- 
cited a good deal of indignation; and he 
suggested te the hon. Member in the most 
friendly spirit that it would be better for 
hia own sake to return to the question. 
Upon that appeal, which was made in the 
best spirit imaginable, he was met by such 
deportment and language as was not usual 
when friendly communieations were meant. 
It was then that he was under the neces- 
sity of standing up and giving to the House 
what he conceived to be the very reverse 
of an accurate description of the course 
pursued by the hon. Gentleman, He sug- 
gested that the hon. Member had dis- 
played elegance, amiability, and language 
of the most exquisite taste, It had been 
said with respect to the originator of the 
Motion now before the House that he had 
pursued a certain eourse from a feeling 
antagonistic to the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion; and in the absence of the hon, Mem- 
ber he had thought it only fair to state 
that on former occasions the hon. Member 
had rendered essential service to the Ro- 
man Catholic cause. He now repeated 
that assertion. He stated that when the 
hon. Member for Dublin was nowhere, and 
far removed from any connexion with the 
Roman Catholic body, he (The 0’Gorman 
Mahon) and other Roman Catholic gentle- 
men in this country received essential bene- 
fit from the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Spooner), 
He never stated that the hen, Gentleman 
had voted on the subject, because the hon, 
Gentleman was not in the House at the 
time; but it was notorious that outside 
the House he agitated for the advancement 
of the great Catholie question, and there 
was no inconsistency in his pursuing the 
eourse he had since done. That was what 
he (The O'Gorman Mahon) had stated, and 
would not retract, He had been asked 
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by the hon, Member for Dublin te retract 
his observations, and should retract one 
portion of them with great pleasure. He 
promised the hon, Member impunity when- 
ever he should presume to address him as 
he did on that occasion, but he now re- 
tracted that promise. He also attributed 
to the hon. Gentleman a course of gentle- 
manly deportment, a manly and elegant 
phraseology, and a charming tout ensemble, 
with which the hon, Member now founds 
fault in such a manner as to show himself 
a maitre de langues. The hon, Member 
called upon him to withdraw that gentle- 
manly deseription of his conduct, and he 
did withdraw it most heartily and willingly. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, the 
idea of adjourning this question till after 
the notices of Motion were disposed of, was 
@ mere mockery; and therefore, as an 
Amendment, he would move that it be 
adjourned till half-past six o’clock, then to 
come on before the notices of Motion. 

Ma. SPEAKER stated that the propo- 
sition now made by the hon, and learned 
Gentleman was not consistent with the 
rules of the House, which had already 
ordered that. notices of Motion should have 
precedence. The Motion that this debate 
be adjourned till after the Orders of the 
Day was correct; but the notices of Motion 
and Orders of the Day could be postponed 
if the House and those who had charge of 
them should agree to such an arrange- 
ment, and the adjourned debate could then 
be resumed, 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTBY said, as it 
was clear his Motion was irregular, he 
should propose another. The hon, Mem- 
ber for Lambeth would not give way; and 
it was probable that Her Majesty's Minis- 
ters would not aegede to the condition on 
which alone the noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex offered to give way—namely, 
that a day should be fixed during the pre- 
sent week for the discussion of his Motion. 
Probably they would refuse the same in- 
dulgence to the hon. Member for Finsbury; 
and, therefore, the noble Lerd and the 
hon. Gentlemen who had notices of Motion 
would persist in bringing them on, Under 
these circumstances, and being anxious 
that the House should proceed to a division 
as soon as possible, he would have rather 
done so at once; but that course waa ob- 
jected to by several Gentlemen who had 
not addressed the House, He should move 
that the debate be resumed to-morrow, 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘after the Orders of the Day this 
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day ’’ in order to add the words “ To-mor- 
row " instead thereof. 

Mr. REYNOLDS observed that it would 
be futile to adjourn the debate to any fu- 
ture day, unless an hour was specially 
fixed for its resumption. He begged to be 
allowed to offer a few remarks with refer- 
enée to certain observations that had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Ennis. [Loud 
cries of *' No, no!""] He wished it to be 
distinctly understood that he was not aware 
that that hon. Gentleman had undertaken 
to leeture him. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”’ “* Question! ’’} 
He threw himself on the indulgence of the 
House, and hoped they would permit him 
to say a fow words by way of explanation. 
He was not aware that the hon. Member 
had undertaken to lecture him. He had, 
indeed, heard the hon. Member interrupt 
him in ® menner which he (Mr. Reynolds) 
would not designate, because it would be 
disorderly to do so; but as to the hon. 
Gentleman's talk about granting or refus- 
ing him impunity, he begged the hon, 
Gentleman to understand that he wanted 
no impunity from him. He (Mr. Rey- 
nolds) would ever claim the right of ex- 
pressing his feelings and opinions in an 
orderly manner in that House, and that 
right he was determined to exercise, not- 
withstanding the heroic and military aspect 
of the hon. Gentleman; and notwithstand- 
ing that the hon, Gentleman might invite 
him (an invitation which he would proba- 
bly decline) to accept a return ticket to 
Weybridge. In conclusion, he would only 
say that if the hon. Gentleman could give 
no better proof of his zeal in defence of 
the cause which he had been sent there to 
protect, than by pursuing a course of con- 
duct which pi B in plain English, be in- 
terpreted into an attempt to “bully,” he 
would render no very valuable service to 
his constituents. At all events, he would 
tell the hon. Gentleman that he had mis- 
taken him (Mr. Reynolds) if he supposed 
that he was te be terrified by any such 
behaviour on the part of the hon. Gentle. 
man. 

The 0’GORMAN MAHON rose, and 
was about to address the House; but Mr, 
Speaker deciding against him, the hon 
Member resumed his seat. 

Ma. TENNYSON D’EYNCOURT said, 
that he had already stated that he did not 
think he ought to be called upon to give 
way on the reassembling of the House, 
but he had added that he would be pre- 
pared to yield to a general wish on the 
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Middlesex meant in any case to proceed 
adie Motion ; 80 ioe hays ome be 
no advantage gained by his (Mr, 
court's) not going on with the one which 
stood in his name. 

Mr, KEOGH said, it must be within 
the knowledge of the hon, Member for 
North Warwickshire that before putting 
his Motion on the books of the House, he 
had the consent and concurrence of at 
least one right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
In tho progress of the debate another right 
hon. Gentleman gave the Motion his con- 
currence; and this day the House had 
heard from the right hon. and learned At- 
torney General for Ireland, that he con- 
sidered it the duty of the Government to 
advance the inquiry y every means in 
their power. He (Mr, Keogh) believed he 
was right in saying, that to all intents and 
purposes this was a Government question. 
If the Motion of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire were so supported, if 
the Attorney General for Ireland declared 
at this period of the Session, knowing the 
probable duration of the Session, that he 
considered it the imperative duty of the 
Government to forward an inquiry, why 
should there be any hesitation on the part 
of the Government in naming a day when 
the matter could be proceeded with? If 
it were of that‘ all-absorbing importance 
which was alleged, if the country from one 
end to the other were agitated and anx- 
ious for a decision, and the inquiry received 
the support of the Government, and the 
considered it their bounden duty to 4 
vance it, why should not the Chaneellor of 
the Exchequer, who had adopted the ques- 
tion and made it a Government measure, 
propose a fitting day for its discussion, 
without ealling on hon, Members upon this 
side of the House to abandon their Motions 
in order to further a conclusion in which 
they did not conenr? If Ministers wished 
to act in a straightforward manner, and 
not, as on many other questions, to play 
fast and loose, they ought to give way. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE. 
QUER begged to remind the House that 
it was entirely through his suggestion that 
the debate had taken place that day. It 
was he who had proposed that Tuesday 
morning should be set aside for that pur- 
pose; but he had explained that, for rea- 
sons which he believed were satisfactory to 
the whole House, it would be quite impos- 
sible for the Government to allocate any 
of the few days now remaining of the Ses- 
sion to any debate not connected with the 
most pressing necessities of public busi- 
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ness. For his own part, he should wish 
the debate to be pursued that afternoon, 
provided they should then come to a divi- 
sion ; but there appeared to be a determi- 
nation on the part of hon. Gentleman op- 
posite not to divide. Hon. Members must 
decide the matter for themselves. His 
suggestion was, that the House should 
proceed to divide at once on the main 
question; but if they would not do so, he 
could not, on the part of the Government, 
offer them any assistance by setting aside 
another day for the resumption of the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY stated that 
he represented that constituency in Ire- 
land which was most interested in a con- 
tinuance of the grant to Maynooth, and he 
should not wish the debate to conclude with- 
out having an opportunity of expressing his 
views in regard to the proposed inquiry. 
He concurred with the hon. Member for 
Finsbury in thinking that no useful or 
charitable object could be attained either 
by the proposed inquiry, or by a continu- 
ance of the debate upon it, unless, in- 
deed, it were thought a useful purpose to 
kindle sectarian strife and religious ran- 
cour. But if an inquiry were to take place, 
he and other Catholic Members would de- 
sire to have a most full and ample discus- 
sion. But neither he, nor they, nor the 
Catholic people of Ireland, had any wish 
whatever to increase those feelings of re- 
ligious animosity which had already been 
created between the inhabitants of the 
three kingdoms; and, therefore, whilst he 
challenged and defied all inquiry into the 
system of education pursued at Maynooth, 
he did not invite it, but, on the contrary, 
would regard it as an unnecessary and un- 
called-for insult. His own sentiments in 
respect to the inquiry had been already 
expressed in very emphatic terms by the 
present Premier, then Lord Stanley, in a 
speech delivered by him in the year 1845, 
when he strenuously opposed a similar 
Motion for an inquiry, made in the House 
of Lords, as an Amendment to the Bill of 
Sir Robert Peel, for an increase of the 
grant. With the permission of the House, 
he would read a passage from that remark- 
able speech :— 


“If the inquiry was useless, it would not be 
merely useless, If they entered upon that inquiry 
—if, in prosecuting it, they called before them 
the various officers of*the college, and the evi- 
dence which the noble Lords who proposed an 
inquiry were prepared to produce, for the purpose 
of proving that this or that objectionable passage 
was to be found in the text books used at May- 
nooth, or that this or that doctrine was there in- 
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culcated, the only resulé of such inquiry would 


be an incessant, constant, and daily-increasing 
acerbity, and an exaggeration of all the 

rancour and animosity which remained between 
different portions of the community. No one as- 
serted that he knew or believed that Maynooth 
did not uphold the doctrine of allegiance to the 
Crown.” 

These were his own sentiments in regard 
to the sham inquiry now proposed; and it 
appeared to him difficult to account for 
Lord Derby’s recent declarations, that he 
had ‘‘ no present intentions ’’ in regard to 
the grant to Maynooth, and that he re- 
garded the continuance of that grant as 
‘* @ question of pure policy, as to which the 
Government should be free to act, without 
reference to any abstract principle of right 
or wrong.” As the House was impatient 
to come to a division, he should not detain 
it any longer at present, hoping he would 
have the opportunity of expressing his views 
more fully on a future occasion. 

Sir ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL sug- 
gested that the debate might be resumed 
on Thursday or Friday. 

Question put, ‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 278; Noes 
58: Majority 220. 


List of the Ayzs. 
Adair, R. A. S. Burghley, Lord 
Adderley, C. B. Burroughes, H. N. 





Alcock, T. Butt, I. 

Arbuthnott, hon. H. Buxton, Sir E. N 
Arkwright, G. Carew, W. H. P. 
Bagot, hon. W. Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Bailey, C. Cavendish, W. G. 
Bailey, J. Chaplin, W. J. 

Baillie, H. J. Child, S. 

Baird, J. Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Baldock, E. H. Christopher, rt. hn. R.A. 


Bankes, rt. hon. G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Beckett, W. 
Benbow, J. 

Bennet, P. 


Christy, S. 

Clay, J. 

Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Clive, hon. R. H. 


Bentinck, Lord H. Clive, . B 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. Cobbold, J. C. 
Berkeley, C. L. G. Cocks, T. S. 

Bernal, R. Cogan, W. H. F. 
Best, J. Coles, H. B. 

Blair, S. Collins, T 

Booker, T. W. Colvile, C. R. 

Booth, Sir R. G. Conolly, T 

Bowles, Adm. Copeland, Ald 
Bramston, T. W. Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Bremridge, R. Cotton, hon. W. H.S 


Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Brisco, 

Brockman, E. D. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, E. H. 


Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Cubitt, Ald. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Dashwood, Sir G. H. 
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Dick, Q. Hope, Sir J. Salwey, Col. Tyler, Sir G. 
i, rt. hon. B Hope, H, T. Sandars, G. Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. Hotham, Lord Sandars, J. Vane, H. 
Douro, Marq. of Howard, Sir R. Scobell, Capt. Verner, Sir W. * 
Drummond, H. H Hudson, G. » hon. F. Villiers, Viset. 
Duckworth, Sir J.T.B. Hume, J. Seaham, Visct. Vivian, J. E. 
Duncan, G. Hutt, W. Seymour, Lord Vivian, J. H. 
Duncombe, hon. A. Inglis, Sir R. H. Sibthorp, Col. Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Dundas, rt.hon, Sir D. Jackson, W. Sidney, Ald. Walpole, rt. hon. S, H. 
Du Pre, C. G. Johnstone, Sir J. Smith, rt. hon. R. V. Walsh, Sir J. B 
East, Sir J. B Johnstone, J. Smollett, A. Walter, J. 
Edwards, H. Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. Spearman, H. J. Watkins, Col. L. 
E; , Sir P. Jones, Capt. Spooner, R. Welby, G. E 
Elliot, hon. J. E. Kerrison, SirF. . Stafford, A Wellesley, Lord €. 
Emlyn, Visct. Kershaw, J. Stanford, J. F West, F. R. 
Euston, Earl of Kildare, Marq. of Stanley, E. Whiteside, J. 
Evans, King, hon. P. J. L. Stanley, hon. W. 0. Whitmore, T. C. 
Evelyn, W. J Kinnaird, hon. A. F. Stewart, Adm. Wigram, L. 
Ewart, W. Knox, hon. W. S. Stuart, Lord D. Williams, T. P. 
Farnham, E. B Lacy, H. C. Stuart, Lord J. Willoughby, Sir H. 
Farrer, J. Langton, W. G. Stuart, H. Wilson, J. 
Fellowes, E Laslett, W. Stuart, J. Wood, Sir W. P. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A Legh, G. C. Sturt, H. G. Worcester, of 
Filmer, Sir E Lewisham, Visct. Sutton, J. H. M. Wortley, rt. hon, J. S. 
Fitzroy, hon. H Locke, J. Tennent, R. J. Wrightson, W. B 
Floyer, J Lockhart, A. E. Thesiger, Sir F. Wynn, H. W. W. 
Forbes, W. Lockhart, W. Thompson, Col. Wyvill, M. 
Fordyce, A. D. Long, W. Thornely, T. 
Forester, rt. hon. Col. Lopez, Sir R. Tollemache, hon. F. J. TELLERS 
Forster, M. M‘Taggart, Sir J. Tollemache, J. Mackenzie, W. F 
Fox, S. W. L. Mahon, Visct. Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J. Bateson, T 
Freestun, Col. Mangles, R. D. 
Freshfield, J. W. aren . List of the Nozs. 
Frewen, C. H. aunsell, T. P. 
Pal, EMalgend; Vn | Armiabong, SA Martins 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. Meux, Sir H. Bell, J. Meet Sir D. J 
Galway, Visct. Miles, P. W. 5. Bouverie, hon. E. P Nugent, Sir P. ‘ 
Gaskell, Pi M. Miles, WwW Brown i ‘ shia O'Flaherty A 
Gilpin, Col. Milligan, RB. Bruce, Lord E Oswald, A. 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. Milnes, R. M. Campbell, Sir A. I Pechell, Sir G. B 
Glyn, G. C. Miteo, Vise. Cavendish, hon. GH. Philips, Sir G. R.. 
Gooeh, Sir E. 8. Mitchell, T. A. aut... einen 3 
Gore, W. O. Molesworth, Sir W. C mr E Re — I ? 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. Moody, ©. A. D’Eyneourt,rt.hon.C.T. Robartes, T. J. A 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. Morgan, 0. Dut J se a Scholefield Ww. ; 
Granby, Marq. of Merve, DB. Duncan, Viset Scully, F. 
Greenall, G. Mowatt, F. Du an T 4 Se wr Vv 
Greene, T. Mullings, J. R. Ellice, E of hake Pa ‘ur, H. D. 
Grogan, E. py ae Tommie, Smith, J. A 
Grosvenor, Earl Naas, Lord o yp Ye Ue 
H Fox, R. M. Smythe, hon. G 
Gwyn, H. Napier, rt. hon. J. Goold, W Somers 5. P: 
Hale, R. B. Neeld, J Gadeuis, 5. Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Halford, Sir H. ees: Gecevenee, Lord RB. -» allivia, 
Hallewell, E. G. Newdegate, C. N. es ; Te ison E. K 
Halsey, T. P. Noel, hon. G. J. H ag T Waki Tr 
Hamilton, G. A. gk fearucta, t. Walmsley, Sir J 
Hamilton, Lord C. Packe, C. W. cpa Westheal J. P.B 
Hardcastle, J. A. Pakington, rt.hon. SirJ. Hee E Willcox. 3. M. 
Hardinge, hon. C.S. Palmer, R. Howard, P a Williams th 
Harris, hon. Capt. Palmerston, Visct. Hateh peng ges mn ° WwW 
Patten, J. W. utchins, E. J. Williams, W. 
Hatehell, rt. hon. J. Pennant, hon. Col. ot a a iia 
Hayes, Sir as, M-Gregor, J Anstey, T.C. 
Headlam, T. E. Pinney, W. ar a The O’Gorman Mahon 
Heathcote, SirG.J. Portal, M. aia eagher, T. Gorman 
Heneage , E Powlett, Lo 5 
Hedley Ae ee eee ene *y Main Question put, and agreed to ; Pe 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. Pusey, P. bate further adjourned till after the r- 
Herries, rt. hon. J.C. Renton, J. C. ders of the Day, this day. 
Heywood J. Repton, G. W. J. 
es] R. C. brates ~. ADJOURNMENT—THE DERBY DAY. 
Hodges, Romilly, Sir,J- Viscount PALMERSTON said, there 
Hodgson, W. N. Rushout, Capt. were proposals sometimes made to the 
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House which the a speeches were 
insufficient to make the House compre- 
hend; while, on the other hand, there 
were now and then Motions capable of 
being comprehended by the House without 
any speeches at all. The Motion which 
he was about to make was of the latter 
description, It was obvious to everybody, 
from circumstances which it was not his 
intention to go into, that they were ver 

unlikely to have at to-morrow morning's 
sitting a sufficient attendance for getting 
through any publie business, unless they 
had a call of the House ; he had therefore 
to choose between the alternative of moving 
a call of the House, or of moving that the 
House should, at its rising, adjourn to 
Thursday next. If he were to ask hon, 
Members to agree to a call of the House 
for to-morrow, he would have no chanee of 
earrying such a Motion ; but he did hope 
that he should be more fortunate if he ven- 
tured to move that the House, at ita rising 
that evening, should adjourn till Thursday 
next. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will, at the rising of 
the House this day, adjourn till Thursday 
next.”’ 

Me. SHARMAN CRAWFORD felt 
himself under the necessity of opposing 
the Motion. There was a very important 
subject on the Orders for to-morrow, 

The Question having been put, 

Mr. ANSTEY said, that, in order that 
the House might have an opportunity of 
deciding between duty to Maynooth and 
the pleasures of the Derby, he should 
move that this debate also be adjourned till 
after the other Orders of the Day this day. 

The O’>GORMAN MAHON said, it 
was quite obvious that, unless the House 
consented to the proposition made in the 
early part of the evening, they would be 
occupied uselessly for the whole of the 
night, ag it was the determination of Irish 
Members that this debate should be fairly 
gone through. If it were attempted to 
throw them over, it would only increase 
the irritation that at present existed on the 
subject both in and out of doors. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 43; Noes 
212: Majority 169. 

Main Giektien put. 

The House divided :— Ayes 190 ; Noes 
47 : Majority 143. 

Captain FITZROY said, after the long 
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consult his comfort and convenience to some 
extent, and begged to move that the House 
do now adjourn till Thursday next, 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY did not 
rise to oppose the Motion, ner should he 
have opposed it now, but he wished that 
note should be taken of the fact, that if 
they agreed to that Motion, the Order for 
resuming the adjourned debate on May- 
nooth would become a dropped order, and 
the debate could not be resumed during 
the present Session, That wag what the 
party opposite wished ; and it was clear 
that the Derby element prevailed over the 
Protestant interest. It would deprive them 
of the opportunity of resuming the debate, 
which, out of consideration to the Chair, 
they proposed not to resume that night, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. 
Member would have it go forth that, be- 
cause hon. Members wanted to go to the 
Derby, therefore they did not wish the de- 
bate to be resumed. He appealed to the 
experience of hon. Members whether the 
custom had not been for many years that 
the House had adjourned over the Derby 
day, because it was found that jobs were 
perpetrated on that day. Now, he accused 
the hon. and learned Member for Youghal 
of endeavouring to bring on the adjourned 
debate on Maynooth on the Derby day for 
the purpose of quashing it, because he 
counted upon there being then a thin at- 
tendance. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
this House do now adjourn.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 89; Noes 
128: Majority 39. 

Mr. Speaker then left the Chair until 
eight o’clock. 

House resumed at Eight o'clock. 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present ; House counted ; and Forty 
Members not being present, 

The House was adjourned at Eight 
o'clock till Thursday. 


en ee ee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 27, 1852. 


Minvures.] Prarie Brir. — 2° Registration of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 

Reported.—Property of Lunatics; Stamp Duties 
(Ireland) ; Master in Chancery Abolition ; Im- 
provement of the Jurisdiction of Equity Turn- 
pike Roads (Ireland). 

3* Common Law Procedure Amendment; Pro- 

’ perty Tax Continuance. 


THE CASE OF MR. MATHER, 





time the Speaker had occupied the chair 


that day, he thought they were bound to’ the attention of the noble Earl the Seere 


Eart FITZWILLIAM begged to recal 
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bes for Foreign Affairs to question he 
addressed to him a fortnight ago with 
respect to the case of a person who had 
experienced some degree of ill treatment 
from some soldiers of the Austrian Go- 
yernment. Ifthe noble Earl would fur- 
nish any information to their Lordships on 
the subject, it would obviate the necessity 
of again adverting to it. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY; My 
Lords, I presume the noble Earl alludes 
to the ease of Mr. Mather, who was cut 
down by an Austrian officer at Florence 
some three or four months ago. I am 
glad to have to inform the noble Harl and 
your Lordships that a negotiation, which 
was the subject of considerable anxiety on 
the part of Mr. Searlett, our Chargé 
ad Affaires at Florence, has been going 
on between that gentleman and the Aus- 
trian suthorities, and that he has brought 
it te a conclusion. With respect to this 
offence committed on Mr. Mather, as it 
affects our national pride and honour, I 
may state that long ago the Austrian Go- 
vernment assured the Government of this 
country that no anti-national feeling ac- 
tuated the officer who behaved so cruelly 
towards Mr. Mather—that no anti-English 
feeling whatever animated that person, 
and that the Austrian Government greatly 
regretted what had occurred. They stated, 
moreover, that this outrage was the result 
of fortuitous circumstances, and arose from 
the accident of the moment. Your Lord- 
ships may be aware that no official com- 
munication with the Austrian Government 
has taken place from the beginning. The 
communication has been with the Tusean, 
and not the Austrian Government; and the 
neble Karl who preceded me in office was 
of opinion that reparation ought to be in- 
sisted en from that Government. Nego- 
tiations ensued, and they have resulted in 
the Tusean Government giving to Mr. Ma- 
ther pecuniary compensation for the injury 
sustained; and the sum awarded is, aa far 
as Mr. Scarlett could judge, equivalent to 
the amount Mr. Mather would have re- 
eeived as damages in compensation, had 
he, under similar circumstances, applied to 
an English court of justice. 


USE OF THE WELCH LANGUAGE IN 
COURTS OF JUSTICE, 

The Eant of POWIS ealled the atten- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor to the report 
of the trial of John Joseph Corley, at the 
Monmouthshire assizes, on the 26th of 
Mareh last, which represented the Judge 
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of Assize to have stated to a witness, who 
desired to be examined in Welch, that he 
would not allow her expenses if she did 
not speak English. It had been stated 
that this witness, who was the wife of a 
wept farmer, had. only claimed the 
right of being examined, and of speaking 
in Welch, because she wished to fence wi 
the question; but this he utterly denied, 
and claimed for her, as a native of the 
Principality, the right of being examined 
in her own language. He justified her 
claim on this ground: Ever since the time 
of the late Lord Castlereagh, we had elaim- 
ed and maintained our right te address the 
despatches of the English Government te 
foreign Courts in the English language, in 
order that we might not be involved in 
difficulties by having expressed our mean- 
ing erroneously in a foreign language. On 
the same ground he claimed for the natives 
of Wales the right to give their evidence 
in the language which they knew best, 
and in which they were the least likely to 
make unintentional mistakes, He called 
upon the noble and learned Lord upon the 
woolsack to explain the position of the law 
on this question, and to state whether the 
natives of Wales were not entitled, as a 
matter of right, to be examined by means 
of an interpreter in the Welch language in 
courts of justice, when called upon to give 
evidence, if they demanded it. In making 
this Motion, he by no means intended te 
impeach the administration of justice in 
Wales by English J “—~. or to cast any 
slur upon the learned Judge who had ¢on- 
ducted this trial. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, after 
reading the notice given by the noble 
Earl, observed, that that being the only 


-question to which he was prepared to re- 


ply, he deelined to give an off-hand answer 
to the abstract topics which the noble 
Earl had just mooted, namely, as to the 
right of the natives of Wales to be exam- 
ined in the Welch tongue. He had had a 
communication with the learned Judge who 
presided at the trial to which the noble 
Earl had alluded; and 4 more learned, en- 
lightened, and excellent Judge was not to 
be found on the bench of justice, nor one 
more anxious to give every advantage to 
the poor suitor. The explanation of that 
learned Judge appeared to him to be quite 
satisfactory. He stated it to be his opinion 
that it was important to the pure adminis- 
tration of justice in the Welch counties 
that witnesses whe understood English 
should be made te give their testimony in 
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that the natives of Wales often pretended 
to know no English when they knew it 
well enough, and insisted on being exam- 
ined in Welch through an interpreter; and 
it was necessary, in order to induce them to 
speak English, to be told that they would 
not be allowed their expenses unless they 
did so. In the present case the Judge had 
told the witness, who undoubtedly under- 
stood English—for she answered his com- 
munications in that language—that, if she 
did not speak English, he would not allow 
her any expenses. She insisted, however, 
on speaking in Welch, and afterwards 
claimed and received her expenses. He 
was afraid that the result of this brief dis- 
cussion would be this—that Welch wit- 
nesses, who could speak English, would 
hereafter refuse to do so. 

Lorp CAMPBELL defended the con- 
duct of the learned Judge who presided at 
the trial, and reminded their Lordships 
that ever since the reign of Henry VII., 
Monmouthshire had been an English and 
not a Welch county. 

Lorp DYNEVOR said, that much time 
and much trouble would be saved in the 
administration of justice by examining 
Welch witnesses in the Welch language. 
Besides, justice could not be fairly admin- 
istered in the Welch counties unless some 
latitude were allowed to witnesses in this 
respect. It was true that Monmouthshire 
was now an English county; but in one- 
half of it, that is to say, the mountainous 
districts, the Welch language was more 
used than the English. The witness in 
this case might have been—he did not say 
that she was—a most material witness, 
either for the prosecution or the defence ; 
and it was therefore important that she 
should have the power of selecting the lan- 
guage which she understood best, and with 
which she was most familiar, as that in 
which she would give her evidence. He 
himself understood Welch enough to read 
it, and to converse in it with the peasant- 
ry; but if he were going to be examined 
in a Welch court of justice on any matter 
of importance, he should claim for himself 
the right. of being examined in English, 
and of having his evidence explained to the 
jury by means of an interpreter. If such 
should be his determination, how much 
more likely was it that it should be the 
determination of a half-ignorant and half- 
educated person, like this farmer’s wife, 
whom he understood to be a very well-con- 
ducted and respectable woman ? 


The Lord Chancellor 
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read. 

Lorp TRURO: The Bill which I pre- 
sent for your Lordships’ adoption proposes 
an entire change in every step of a Com- 
mon Law suit ; from the first process, cal- 
ling upon the defendant to appear, to the 
process by which the plaintiff is to obtain 
the fruits of a judgment in his favour. 
Simplicity in form, economy in expense, 
and expedition in decision, are the great 
objects which the Bill is designed to ac- 
complish. That the Bill will attain those 
advantages in the greatest possible degree, 
I do not expect; but I solicit your Lord- 
ships’ adoption of it, with the most con- 
fident expectation that the ends proposed 
will result from its becoming the law in as 
great a degree, and with as much certainty, 
as ever followed any remedial Bill passed 
by Parliament. That confidence is war- 
ranted by the circumstances which have 
attended its preparation. The evils which 
it is secsanek to remedy were obvious and 
certain; the individuals who undertook 
the task of amendment were learned, cau- 
tious, and experienced men. The measure 
has been framed with the greatest delibe- 
ration and care, and with all the aids 
which the intelligence and knowledge of 
the Bench of Judges and of the profes- 
sion at large could lend. Your Lordships 
are aware that Her Majesty was advised 
to issue a Commission to six gentleman to 
inquire and ascertain whether any, and 
what, alterations and amendments could be 
made for the better administration of jus- 
tice in the process, practice, and system of 
pleading in the Superior Courts of Com- 
mon Law at Westminster. The gentle- 
men who were appointed to discharge the 
onerous and important duty imposed by the 
Commission, patriotically undertook that 
duty gratuitously, and, at great personal 
labour and sacrifice, most efficiently per- 
formed it. I shall not detain your Lord- 
ships by stating the course and substance 
of their Report, as I presented it to your 
Lordships’ notice when I brought in the 
Bill. It is enough, upon the present oc- 
casion, to say that it gave a succinct ac- 
count of the whole course of procedure in 
a Common Law suit, pointing to the ob- 
ject, the merits, and the defects of each 
step. After their Report was published, 
full opportunity was afforded for the con- 
sideration of it by the profession, and nu- 
merous suggestions were received from va- 
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rious quarters ; and after full consideration 
of all these suggestions, I engaged a gen- 
tleman of great talent, who has given the 
most indubitable pledge of his future emi- 
nence in his profession—Mr. Holland—to 
embody, in the form of a Bill, the result of 
the Report and the recommendations of the 
Commissioners, and of such suggestions as 
it was thought it would be expedient to 
adopt; and one of the most eminent of the 
Commissioners kindly and publie-spiritedly 
lent his valuable aid from time to time du- 
ring the preparation of the Bill; I mean Mr. 
Willes, a gentleman second to no man in 
the profession in talent and learning. After 
the Bill was prepared, I submitted it to the 
consideration of the Judges, of whose 
anxiety to improve the law, and to render 
it as practically perfect as possible, they 
have given constant and abundant proof; 
and their valuable suggestions have largely 
contributed to the efficiency of the present 
Bill. The Bill was afterwards widely cir- 
culated, and, since it has been upon the 
table, it has received the most considerate 
attention of the noble and learned Lords 
who are Members of your Lordships’ House, 
in communication with the Judges and 
some of the Commissioners; and, since 
those communications, it has been minutely 
discussed, clause by clause, in the Select 
Committee to which your Lordships re- 
ferred the Bill. It is under these circum- 
stances that the Bill is now presented to 
your Lordships for the third reading. My 
Lords, since the time of Edward I., the 
course of procedure in the Common Law 
has never had the like revision or consid- 
eration. When writing of that illustrious 
reign, Sir Matthew Hale said— 

“The law quasi per saltum obtained a very 
great perfection. leadings were short, emi- 
nently good, and perspicuous, The short and 
pithy pleadings and judgments did far better to 
render the sense of the business and the reasons 
thereof, than those, long, intricate, perplexed, and 
formal pleadings that oftentimes of late are un- 
necessarily used.” 


That evil of which Sir Matthew Hale com- 
plained has increased as time has pro- 
gressed; and the object of this Bill is to 
restore that ancient state of pleading and 
procedure which Sir Matthew Hale eulo- 
gises, and ascribes to the period I have 
mentioned. And I repeat that the object 
of every alteration that has been made in 
the course of procedure, has been to make 
the progress of a suit as short, economical, 
and simple as is compatible with the safe 
and satisfactory administration of justice, 
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and dispensing with as much of form as 
that course of justice will admit. Impor- 
tant and beneficial as this Bill will un- 
doubtedly prove, much yet remains to be 
done to further the general object; but ex- 
perience alone will dictate by what course 
that can be done; and in order to secure to 
the public as early as possible the benefit 
of that experience, power is reserved to 
the learned Judges, under due and cau- 
tious restrictions, to apply their improved 
knowledge to rere the imperfections and 
supply the defects that may be discovered 
in the practical working of the measure. 
I have now only to pray of your Lordships 
to bestow this great boon upon the coun- 
try, and, by so doing, entitle the House to 
the most grateful thanks of the country. 
My Lords, I regret to have occasion to ex- 
press my surprise that a difficulty should 
have occurred at the Treasury in regard to 
the payment of the fee of 200 guineas 
which I had assigned to Mr. Holland for 
the preparation of the Bill. A fee so 
small, that it would have been an insult to 
have offered it to any gentleman in the 
name of compensation for the application 
of the talent, time, and labour which this 
Bill demanded, had been named before the 
nature of this proposed Bill had been as- 
certained; and, I presume from mistake, 
objection has been made in some quarters 
to pay more than that small fee. I shall 
at all events see that the fee I assigned is 
paid; but I cannot believe that any demur 
will be made at the Treasury when the 
circumstances are understood. After the 
Bill shall have been read a third time, I 
shall move the insertion of an additional 
clause under the following circumstances. 
It appears that in the County Courts, when 
a warrant is issued to levy execution on the 
goods of a defendant, or, in case of there 
being no goods, to imprison him for a cer- 
tain number of days, according to the 
amount of his debt, it is required to be 
executed by the officer of the District Court 
within which the plaint has been brought; 
but in case the defendant removes out of 
that jurisdiction, the warrant cannot be 
executed. This difficulty is supposed to 
arise from some inadvertency in the pre- 
paration of the late Act which extended 
the jurisdiction of the County Courts from 
201. to 507. I have prepared a clause to 
remedy this supposed defect, by which it is 
proposed to enact, that on the verification 
of the warrants by the County Courts, the 
Judges of the Superior Courts may autho- 
rise execution of the process in the county 
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or district into which the defendant may 
have removed, subject, however, to the 
same fees only which are exacted by the 
County Court. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
yg . 
Lory DENMAN said, that he was ex- 
ceedingly happy to bear his humble testi- 
mony to the truth of his noble and learned 
Friend’s statements with respect both to 
the merits of this measure and of the 
Commissioners by whom it had been pre- 
pared; the latter were men of the highest 
ability, and they had performed the duties 
entrusted to them in a manner most cre- 
ditable to themselves, and most advan- 
tageous to the country. He thought, 
however, that the Select Committee of 
their Lordships’ House to which this Bill 
was feferred, and of which his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Truro) was the Chair- 
man, should also have received some por- 
tion of his praise, for they had certainly 
improved the Bill most materially by their 
Amendments. He was convinced that he 
should be doing a great publie evil if he 
were to introduce into the Bill anything 
which might produce delay in the passing 
of it; he trusted, however, that the same 
feeling which induced him to make that 
declaration, would induce others elsewhere 
to withdraw all frivolous or mere technical 
objections to this measure, and that the 
measure would become the law of the land 
with the least possible delay. He would, 
however, suggest one or two Amendments. 
One was with regard to the proceedings in 
actions of trover. Here, although the real 
grievance was that the plaintiff had been 
wrongfully deprived of his own goods, he 
was obliged to allege a wrongful conver- 
sion of them upon the part of the defend- 
ant; and questions often arose as to whe- 
ther there had been a conversion. He 
proposed, therefore, in cases of this kind, 
to substitute an allegation that the de- 
fendant had ‘wrongfully deprived the 
plaintiff of the use and possession of his 
goods,’’ for the one that he had ‘* wrong- 
fully converted’’ them. The Commission- 
ers had also recommended the abolition of 
the forms of actions, and that there should 
be one definite form under which all claims 
of coimpensation for wrong suffered, should 
be tried. He (Lord Denman) thought this 
a most desirable reform. He did not pro- 
pose any Amendments, however, with the 
view of delaying the measure, but merely 
that they might be on record when the time 
came (as come it must) to propose Amend- 
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meiits in a Bill of so extensive a character 
as the present. 


Lorp CAMPBELL &aid, he felt assured 
that the approbation expressed by his noble 
and learned Friend would facilitate its pro« 
gress through the other House of Parlia- 
ment. The Bill, probably, was not a 
piece of absolute perfection; but it would 
effect vast improvements in our civil pro- 
cedure. It certainly left rootm for farther 
improvement, and he heartily concurred 
with his noble and learned Friend in the 
Amendment of which he had given notice; 
and he thought it would be 4 great im- 
provement to proceed by way of claim and 
answer in the action of ejectment. 

The Eart of WICKLOW complained 
that the operation of this Bill was limited 
to England, and was not extended to Ire- 
land, although the Common Law was the 
same in both countries. He thought it 
was unjust to adopt the laws for the im- 
provement of the practice in one country, 
and not in the other, when the law had 
been previously common to both; and he 
hoped that a Bill would be introduced to 
extend the improvements contained in this 
Act to irelénd. 

The Eart of CARLISLE said, that a 
Bill was passed two Sessions ago for the 
amendment of the Common Law procedure 
in Ireland; and this was supposed to have 
anticipated many of the advantages which 
were now hoped to be derived in England 
from the Bill before the House. 


Lorp CRANWORTH said, that it was 
quite impossible to pass a Bill such as this, 
which should, in all its integrity, apply to 
both countries; for though, as a general 
ph ne aves it was true that the Common 

aw of both cotintries was the same, still 
if they had sought to extend a measure 
such as this, containing 300 clauses, and 
being, in fact, an absolute code, to Ireland, 
there would have arisen a necessity for so 
many exemptions, and for so much special 
legislation, that he thought the wiser course 
had been taken in applying it first to this 
country. If the Bill was found, as he 
trusted and believed it would be, to work 
admirably here, it would then be easy to 
adopt it, with sueh modifications as might 
be required, in the neighbouring country. 
In the meantime the neighbouring country 
might console themselves with the re- 
flection, Experimentum fiat in corpore 
oli. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
no one could be more anxious than he that 
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the law should be made the same in both 
England and Ireland; but he thought the 
wisest course had been taken in not at 
once applying this Bill to Ireland. He 
might just mention that the Lord Chan- 
tof Ireland was anxious to introduce 
a Bill during the present Session for the 
improvement of the practice of the Court 
of Chancery in Ireland; but he had post- 
poned it at his (the Lord Chaneellor’s) 
request, as he had pointed out that it was 
desirable that the same rules should pre- 
vail in both countries, and that it was, 
therefore, better that the Bills now before 
Parliament for the reform of the Court of 
Chancery in England should be 
first (as no doubt they would be), and that 
then their operation should be extended to 
Ireland. 

On Question, Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive; Bill read 3* accordingly, with the 
Amendments; further Amendments made; 
other Amendments moved and negatived ; 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


REPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT. 

The Eart of HARROWBY presented 
a petition from Members of the learned 
Professions and others praying that in any 
change which might be made in the Consti- 
tution of the House of Commons, security 
shall be taken for the distinct and separate 
representation of the educated intelli 
of the country. The petition, his aes 
ship said, was signed by many persons of 
the highest eminence in seience and the 
learned professions, including such men as 
Sir David Brewster and Sir Beajamin Bro- 
die. This proposal might startle by its 
novelty, but the cireumstanees of the times 
were such as to warrant and require some 
consideration for this question. He be- 
lieved the general feeling in their Lord- 
ships’ House, as well as a large proportion 
of persons in the country at large, was, 
that it would be better not to make any 
further ehanges in the representation in the 
House of Commons at all, and not to be 
constantly altering the machinery already 
in operation. At the same time, there 
were cireumstances which from time to 
time compelled a consideration of the ques- 
tion, and it was possible that the corrup- 
tion which was alleged to exist in boroughs 
might foree it forward. The general feel. 
ing was simply, that in representation all 
that had to be done was te collect the opin- 
ions of the majority of the people; and this 
view seemed to be almost growing inte an 
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admitted axiom. But this view, if allowed 
to prevail, would lead to dangerous conse- 
quences. There was nothing in ancient or 
modern experience to encourage its adop- 
tion, The a roseag of numbers gave 
no security for liberty. In a neighbouring 
country, oo vabege had a two 
bodies with equal powers, which, as soon as 
they came into existence, became antago- 
nistic to each other, and the result had 
been the extinguishment of liberty, and 
the concentration of all authority in @ sin- 
gle person, A majority had no natural 
right to govern @ minority; it was 

@ matter of convention. In itself it was 
merely the domination of the strong over 
the weak; only one form of tyranny; and 
the object of all government was to protect 
the weak against the strong. There was, 
therefore, neither right nor experience in 
favour of the domination of mere num- 
bers. They must then look to other sources 
for representation. It was of no use dis- 
guising it from themselves, that the House 
of Commons was no longer, as in its earlier 
days, a mere taxing body, buat that it was 
practically the great instrument of govern- 
ment—in fact and truth the Government of 
this country itself; and it must not be lost 
sight of that the Government of this country 
was no longer a municipal Government— 
was no longer a merely English Government. 
It was now the Government of the great- 
est, the most complicated empire the world 
had ever seen ; and thus obviously, if we 
sought, in our representative system, no 
more than the representation of our own 
internal, perhaps even our national inter- 
eats, passions, and feelings, we were in dan- 
ger of neglecting altogether those considera- 
tions which arose out of our colonial connex- 
ions. He was not now criticising the Re- 
form Bill; but it was certain that ander the 
previous system, gentlemen who were the 
indirect representatives of the Colonies, had 
been enabled to obtain seats in Parliament; 
while under the present system such per- 
sons would seek in vain to obtain entrance 
to the House of Commons. Indeed, atten- 
tion to Colonial questions had already in 
several instances been made & 

instead of a recommendation to candi 
before a popular constituency. Since the 
Reform Bil, representation, and eonse- 
quently the character of the Government, 
were matters entirely in the hands of con- 
stituencies more or less populous; and the 
necessary result of that was, that candi- 
dates for election recommended themselves 
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to one or other section of such constituen- 
cies by topics specially interesting to them, 
to the neglect of the general interests of 
the Empire, and by professing what were 
termed extreme opinions on these topics 
one way or the other. Hence men of tem- 
perate natures, matured thought, and mo- 
derate opinions — precisely that class of 
men who would constitute some of the no- 
blest, the most valuable, elements of a re- 
presentative body — were practically ex- 
cluded from public life. When a gentle- 
man went down to present himself to a 
constituency, he insensibly, and as it were 
instinctively, adopted the tone requisite to 
recommend him to the crowd he was about 
to canvass. He was, for instance, violently 
against the Maynooth endowment; or, on 
the other hand, he was as violently against 
meddling with it. He was a furious Pro- 
tectionist; or he was as furious a Free- 
trader. Moderation found no place; every 
conviction was passionately expressed, and 
to this or that policy in its extremest form, 
every man came into the House of Com- 
mons pledged. This was the undoubted 
character of the present system ; and the 
result was, the creation of a House of 
Commons which had less the character of 
a deliberative assembly than it was de- 
sirable that it should have. He was not 
unaware of the difficulty of avoiding these 
consequences, and of providing for such an 
infusion into the House of Commons as he 
had suggested. It was impossible, of 
course, to return to the rotten boroughs, 
through which a desirable class of men, 
unswayed by the conditions now imposed 
by the populous constituencies, were pas- 
sed into the House of Commons. It was 
impossible to return to the old system of 
representation, including those rotten bo- 
roughs, because the traditions on which 
that system was based, being destroyed, 
could never be restored. Such changes as 
would completely alter the complexion of 
our present system, or which in any degree 
were assimilated to the abolished system, 
could not even be suggested; and the con- 
clusion to which he had come was, that, 
to effect the limited alteration which he 
believed alone to be attainable, no means 
could be so adequate as those indicated in 
the petition he had presented to their 
Lordships. The principle, although not 
entirely novel, inasmuch as the represen- 
tation of our Universities was a precedent, 
yet, carried to any considerable extent, 
might surprise, and the details would in- 


The Earl of Harrowby 
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volve considerable difficulty. But he con- 
sidered it an advantage to have the subject 
familiarised to the public mind ; for it was 
of the utmost importance that it should 
not come to be taken for granted that on 
any reform, nothing but the increased re- 
presentation of populous political commu- 
nities should be considered. This peti- 


tion prayed that some igen should 
be given that men of high intellect, phi- 


losophie grasp of mind, and statesman- 
like opinions, untrammelled by the preju- 
dices of ordinary constituencies, should be 
returned to Parliament; in short, that 
the vast constituency of learning, mode- 
ration, and dispassionate wisdom existing 
in the kingdom—a constituency now wholly 
unrepresented, and fit to exercise a most 
wholesome influence over the deliberations 
of Parliament—should find some repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. It 
might be answered — these men have 
votes in their several localities, and they 
may exercise their privileges. No doubt. 
But this vast constituency was scattered : 
there were but tens and twenties in the 
various communities sending Members to 
Parliament; and, in consequence, their 
votes were utterly without inflvence in any 
one place.. Why, then, should not this 
constituency be organised and brought to- 
gether, to act together, and be represented 
as separate communities, so to speak, within 
the community? It was often contended, 
that the drawbacks and deficiencies on 
the present system were but temporary ; 
that the system would work perfectly well 
when the constituencies themselves were 
elevated ; and that for the security of the 
future, statesmen and patriots must trust to 
the education of the people. Now, this argu- 
ment proceeded upon a great fallacy. Un- 
doubtedly the people were insufficiently edu- 
cated; undoubtedly their education might 
be greatly improved. But the mass of the 
people would always be those who would 
earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow—artisans, men whose lives, however 
ameliorated and elevated, must be 

in manual toil; and it was obvious that, 
however excellent the education which 
might be given to or might be acquired by 
those men, it was impossible in the nature 
of things that that education could be 
otherwise than extremely imperfect. The 
education fitting a man to decide on the 
important interests and mighty questions 
involved in the government of a great 
nation, could never be acquired by those 
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who, because they were earning their 
daily bread by daily toil, could never pos- 
sess the leisure for study or for bough: 
therefore, he altogether denied that the 
education of the masses could ever be so 
raised as to fit them for becoming prac- 
tically the sole possessors of the suffrage. 
Look at the conduct of the Society of Amal- 

mated Engineers on a recent occasion. 
Gas was a body consisting of the best edu- 
cated and the best paid class of artisans ; 
and yet they were found attempting to en- 
foree regulations which would have been 
fatal to their own interests—incompatible 
with the interests of their own body; and, 
moreover, were fraught with the greatest 
tyranny over the interests of others, whe- 
ther above them or below them. There 
could not be a better example than this 
to show the unfitness of the class to which 
these engineers belonged for deciding upon 
intricate questions of policy or of political 
economy. He was in this saying nothing 
offensive or derogatory to the class. He did 
not doubt the goodness of the intentions of 
such persons in the views they took of na- 
tional affairs. He believed them to be loyal 
and to be favourable to order; and he thought 
that such classes in this country were singu- 
larly destitute of those evil feelings which 
sprang from the jealousy of one class in 
regard to the class above it. Still he 
maintained that because they were without 
the leisure, they were without the habits 
of mind, qualifying them for ther consid- 
eration of difficult and complicated ques- 
tions, especiallly when their importance 
was rather remote than immediate. More- 
over, however qualified, they would have 
their class views, class feelings, class in- 
terests ; in every community they would 
compose the great majority, and the result 
of a system of representation resting on 
no other basis than that of the most po- 
pulous communities, would be, that one 
class only would be represented, namely, 
the. most numerous—all the best educated 
would be practically and effectively disfran- 
chised. But if to this were added, as was 
often desired, a shortening of the duration 
of Parliament; if every Session were to be 
such as the present Session, that is, with an 
impending dissolution in prospect, with the 
experience of that Session before our eyes, 
well might it be asked, what possible security 
would they have for good legislation for the 
Empire at large? He desired particularly to 
direct attention to the absence, under the 
present system, of colonial representation. 
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Great discouragement had been thrown by 
Mr. Burke upon any proposal of that kind, 
and the question had been little mooted 
since. But steam had produced great 
changes in the relative position of the Co- 
lonies and of the mother country ; and 
though oceans still rolled between England 
and her dependencies, the distance between 
them was now practically as short as for- 
merly between the extremes of these islands; 
and the question well deserved a fresh con- 
sideration. He thought that the import- 
ance of this question could not be exag- 
gerated. The history of Rome seemed 
to him to offer a warning to this country. 
Under the Roman constitution there were 
two modes of voting: one in which the 
voters were taken by classes, in which the 
poorer citizens had their share, but only 
as one class; the other, in which mere 
numbers predominated. When the latter 
prevailed, all was hilarity and order; when 
the former, all was anarchy; and despotism 
was the conclusion. Another main cause 
of the fall of Rome, and from which also 
we might draw a warning, was this, that 
the constitution was a municipal consti- 
tution only. It was good for Rome, but 
good for Rome only; and when the empire 
extended, cohesion was wanting, and it fell 
to pieces. The Government of the British 
Empire ought to be imperial as well as mu- 
nicipal; and the interests and feelings of the 
colonies should find their representatives in 
some shape or other in the seat of govern- 
ment of the Empire. He had to apologise 
for these remarks, there being no distinct 
proposition before their Lordships; but 
he thought it would be an advantage to 
have these questions discussed. He was 
not advocating a change for the sake of 
change; for what he most feared was a 
system of tampering with the Constitution. 
What he sought was some stable and per- 
manent system; and he thought that sta- 
bility and permanence would be best gua- 
ranteed by a system which would provide a 
balance against the increasing democracy 
of the country, and preclude dangers aris- 
ing from the growing importance of a 
House of Commons proceeding solely from 
populous constituencies, and constituted 
more and more upon the basis of simple 
numbers, that is, practically on the repre- 
sentation of one only, because the more 
numerous class, of the community. 

Petition presented, and read. 

The Ean of DERBY: My Lords, I do 
not think my noble Friend had any occa- 
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sion to apologise to your Lordships for 
bringing under your consideration a matter 
in itself of the greatest importance, and 
which receives some importance, also, from 
the great respectability and weight of the 
names attached to the petition he has pre- 
sented. The subject, indeed, is one which, 

, might be usefully discussed in the 
other House of Parliament previous to its 
consideration by this House. But, at the 
same time, I think my noble Friend has 
not done bad service in introducing to 
general consideration, both of the Parlia- 
ment and of the country, the propositions 
contained in this petition; not asking your 
Lordships to pronounce any positive opin- 
ion, or to come to any decision with regard 
to the principles enunciated; and still less 
asking an opinion upon the details of any 
specific measure. will not follow my 
noble Friend into his investigations of the 
first principles of popular government; 
but I must say, that I certainly concur in 
most of the observations, perhaps not in 
all, which he has made with respect to the 
present state of things in this country, the 
present constitution of the House of Com- 
mons, and some of the effects upon Parlia- 
ment consequent upon the Reform Bill. I 
certainly agree with him that there has 
been, consequent upon that measure, and 
consequent upon the abolition, so far as it 
was abolished, of the indefensible system 
of rotten boroughs, an increased difficulty 
with respect to men not known to the 
public, not possessing that peculiar talent, 
that peculiar readiness of speech and pe- 
euliar fluency, and, withal, those extreme 
views which would recommend them to 
populous constituencies, obtaining seats in 
the House of Commons. I do think that, 
previous to the Reform Bill, there were 
means—not direct or regular means—by 
which the sense of the Colonies was repre- 
sented in the House of Commons, and that 
there were similar means by which young 
men disposed to avail themselves of the 
advantages of a seat in Parliament, not 
for their own amusement, but for the ser- 
vice of the country, might find admission 
into the other House, there to make for 
themselves a name and a character, which 
would subsequently recommend them to 
— constituencies. At present, and 
under a new system, those facilities are 
undoubtedly to a great extent removed; 
and now, speaking generally, it is neces- 
sary that the men , Storm candidates for 
popular elections should be previously well 

The Earl of Derby 
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known to the world or to the constituency, 
either professionally or otherwise, or that 
they should be prepared to recommend 
themselves to the electors by adopting the 
intemperate and usually the impracticable 
views of extreme parties, on one side or 
the other; and thus moderate men; of 
sense and sound judgment, and not holdi 
extreme opinions, may find it more di 
than it used to be, or than it should be, to 
find a way into the House of Commons. 
I also fully agree with my noble Friend, 
that it is not right or just, but that it is 
extremely inexpedient and impolitic that 
everything connected with the country 
should become a mere question of num- 
bers. I quite believe that, in whatever 
manner you may distribute the constitu- 
encies of the country, however large the 
number you admit to the franchise, there 
must be always a large minority which, in 
a certain sense, must be left unrepresent- 
ed. Nay, more; I believe that the abso- 
lute majority of the country may not be 
really represented; and in this way—that 
the majority of seats may not represent 
the majority of the constituents, for the 
majority returning may be large in one 
case and small in another; and the result 
might be, that the majorities in the smaller 
constituencies might neutralise the elec- 
tions in the larger, and thus tle majority 
of the constituents might be virtually un- 
represented. Again, the very small ma- 
jorities might equally balance the few 
great majorities, and then in reality and 
in effect there would be no great prepon- 
derance of opinion one way or the other. 
I confess, however, I do not see in what 
manner we are to escape from the dilemma. 
Divide constituencies as you please, you 
must be directed by the aggregate votes 
of different constituencies, and it would be 
impossible to take any precautions by which 
you could ensure a Parliament exactly re- 
flecting the majority of those votes. But 
I agree with my noble Friend, that if it 
were necessary to enter into a new distri- 
bution of the constituencies of this coun- 
try—nay more, if we were seeking to sup- 
ply vacancies, or to make alterations which 
time and circumstances may render neces- 
sary in the state of the representation, 
it would then be exceedingly unwise to 
look merely to the question of numerical 
amount, without considering the other ele- 
ment of property, and, as far as it can be 
made matter of legislation, the question 
of intelligence. No doubt the numerical 
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element is that which most readily com- 
mends itself to the popular opinion, and 
no doubt it is the one most easily as- 
certained, Next in the scale of facility 
of ascertainment is probably that of pro- 
perty ; and that element of all others most 
difficult to deal with in providing a due 
balance, is intelligence ; either in separate 
constituencies or by such a plan as my 
noble Friend suggests, proposing a certain 
aggregate constituency, which should be 
entitled to distinct representation, exelu- 
sive of property or numbers, At the same 
time, I am far from saying, though it may 
be difficult to introduce that element, that 
its introduction would not be desirable; 
and I agree with my noble Friend that, 
as far as practicable, it would be advan- 
tageous to consider that question of intelli- 
gence and education apart from the ques- 
tions of numbers and mere property. But 
I am quite aware that the carrying that 
principle into operation would be a matter 
of extreme difficulty. To a certain extent 
that principle is acted upon in regard to 
the existing Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin; and I would say that 
if there are other bodies sufficiently numer- 
ous (for I cannot overlook that question 
of numbers in considering popular repre- 
sentation) and sufficiently distinct in cha- 
racter to be placed on the same footing 
with the existing Universities, then I think 
such bodies would have a fair claim upon 
the Government in any reorganisation or 
reconstruction, or even amendment, of the 
existing representative system. I can as- 
sure my noble Friend that the subject has 
not escaped the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and even on a recent occasion 
they have anxiously examined the system 
from that point of view, But the difficul- 
ties are apparent. Take, for instance, the 
Seoteh Universities. No doubt it is ex- 
tremely desirable that the Scotch Univer- 
sities should be represented in Parliament 
just as the English and Iris’: Universities 
are. But there are three or four separate 
Universities in Scotland; some of them 
the reverse of numerous; and all of them 
together not giving a very numerous con- 
stituency, supposing it to be confined to 
those who have graduated in those Uni- 
versities. And that is not the only diffi- 
culty. .1 am not quite sure that the smaller 
Universities would receive such a proposi- 
tion as a boon, for they might be appre- 
hensive that the general interests of seience 
would suffer in consequence of their votes 
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being overborne by the votes of the larger 
Universities, who might be disposed to 
elect candidates for political or other rea- 
sons, rather than for reasons strictly rela- 
ting to science. Then, again, there are 
the Inns of Court. They are a body, no 
doubt, capable of furnishing a most re- 
8 ble and valuable constituency, and 
ey would probably return to Parliament 
Members whose presence in that Assembly 
would be of the greatest public utility; 
and I don’t at all mean to say that it 
would not be highly creditable to any law- 
yer to be returned, thus bearing with him 
the approval of his profession, who would 
send him into Parliament to sit as the 
representative of the law of England. But 
of all classes of the community the lawyers 
are precisely that class who find the least 
difficulty in getting into Parliament, for 
the tendency of the existing system is to 
send large numbers of professional men 
into the House of Commons. Lawyers are 
men who go on circuit, or otherwise obtain 
opportunities for public display ; who thus 
form acquaintance and friends, and bring 
themselves into notice, and obtain means 
of acquiring local influence, At the same 
time, again, I do not at all mean to say, if 
any alteration were to take place, that the 
Inns of Court would not form a constitu- 
ency very fairly entitled to consideration ; 
and I have no doubt that the Member re- 
turned by such a constituency would reflect 
credit on his profession and upon Parlia- 
ment. My noble Friend also seems to 
propose to go to the learned Societies— 
and here I think he will find even a greater 
difficulty than with regard to the Univer- 
sities and the Inns of Court. Theres 
also one proposition in this petition to 
which great exception must be taken. It 
appears to be a proposition to create a 
separate constituency of retired naval and 
military officers; but obviously that is a 
body not entitled to distinct representa- 
tion, the proposition being, in effect, that 
we should have a Member for the United 
Service Club, Adopting, however, for the 
present, the idea of my noble Friend, that 
it would be advisable to have the science, 
the education, and the intelligence of the 
country separately represented in Parlia- 
ment, I may suggest that he would find 
it extremely difficult in practice to know 
where to draw the line between the many 
societies which would make equal claims 
to be so represented, I am not sure, in- 
deed, that the introduction of this political 
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element would in all instances tend to har- 
mony. Suppose the College of Physicians 
to be represented, the College of Surgeons 
would demand to be represented too; and 
if you combined them, I am not sure that 
there might not be discord. With regard 
even to this particular body, I am not quite 
certain that it would be for the benefit of 
physicians and surgeons to hope for that 
representation, and* thereby to be divided 
by political feelings, which are at present, 
as they ought to be, completely excluded. 
Then, with respect to learned Societies, 
there would be much perplexity in deciding 
which body would be of sufficient import- 
ance to be entitled to send a representative 
to Parliament. Clearly you would not 
eombine the Geological, Geographical, and 
Zoological, and the other Societies, into a 
eonstituency to return one Member; and 
it would be not less impossible to give to 
each society its due share of representa- 
tion. Again, many of these Societies, 
although learned Societies, technically so 
called, introduce members who have no 
claim to represent science or learning. At 
— men of rank and station feel it an 

onour to themselves to be admitted as 
honorary members of these societies ; and 
although to a certain extent that is a 
desirable element, yet if you gave the 
additional inducement, that, in virtue of 
that introduction, a person shall be en- 
titled to have a vote for a Member of Par- 
liament, I think you would incur a great 
risk of endangering the character of those 
Societies, and of converting them from 
their legitimate purposes into political bo- 
dies, if not into political engines and in- 
struments. There is another point to 
which my noble Friend adverted, and on 
this, as on the others raised, I would wish 
your Lordships to understand that I am 
not offering mature opinions, and that in 
my position I am, perhaps, hardly right in 
entering on such an occasion into ques- 
tions of such great importance. My noble 
Friend has raised the question of colonial 
representation—one of great importance 
and of great difficulty, but one which, if it 
could be achieved—and the consideration 
of it is greatly affected by the alterations 
which have taken place since 1833, and 
the consequent exclusion of indirect colo- 
nial representation—would be well worthy 
of the attention of Government. If by 
any means such a representation could be 
given to the Colonies as would represent, 
if not their different individual interests, 
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at least the interests of separate groups of 
Colonies, and as would fairly afford them 
the power of bringing before Parliament 
proposals affecting their material, social, 
and political welfare, I think that a great 
advantage would be gained, that a great 
additional tie would be created between 
the Colonies and the mother country, and 
—not an inferior advantage, perhaps, in 
my mind—that thus there would be some 
degree of control exercised over those, 
amateur colonial legislators who are at 
present the only representatives of the 
Colonies, who are not always the most 
disereet, though they may be always un- 
doubtedly zealous. But there would be 
an extreme difficulty in considering this 
question, with regard to the Members to 
be admitted, to the mode by which the 
representatives would be returned, and of 
the manner in which they would represent 
the collective or separate interests of each 
group—a return for each colony being ob- 
viously impossible. This is a subject upon 
which I am unwilling to offer a decisive 
opinion. Perhaps I have gone further 
than I should. But I can assure my noble 
Friend, and those who have entrusted him 
with this petition, that I concur in a great 
portion of the observations which he has 
made; and that if I could see my way, by 
an alteration or addition, to the means of 
introducing intelligence, education, science, 
or the colonial element, inte the repre- 
sentation of this country, I should think, 
difficult as it is to be accomplished, yet 
that if it could be accomplished it would 
be an object well worthy of serious atten- 
tion and consideration. I can assure my 
noble Friend, further, that I entirely con- 
eur in his opinion that it is desirable, if 
possible, to neutralise that which appears 
to be a prevailing ‘tendency, namely, to 
throw all power, not into the hands of the 
most intelligent and the most enlightened, 
but into the hands of the most numerous 
and, as I believe in a majority of cases, of 
the most easily misguided portions of the 
community. My noble Friend has not 
brought forward any Motion—I will only, 
therefore, say the subject is entitled to 
the most earnest consideration ; while I 
think no greater injury could be inflicted 
on the country than to bring forward, 
hastily and without due deliberation, any 
such proposition for the consideration of 
Parliament. 
Petition ordered to lie on the Table. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, May 27, 1852. 


Minurzs.] New Wrir.—For the County of 
Huntingdon, v. George Thornhill, Esq., de- 
ceased. ? 

Pusuic Bruts.—1° Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues. 
2° Valuation (Ireland); Patent Law Amend- 
ment ; Scutch Mills for Flax (Ireland) ; Poor 
Law Board Continuance (Ireland). 

.—Law of Wills Amendment. 


Reported 
. 8° Public Works. 


THE CASE OF MR. MURRAY. 

Lorv DUDLEY STUART said, he 
wished to put a question to the noble Lord 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
It appeared that an unfortunate man, 
named Edward Murray, the son of a gen- 
tleman formerly an officer in the British 
Army, and who belonged to a family many 
members of which had served with distine- 
tion in that Army, was some three years 
ago, whilst in Italy, accused of certain 
crimes and offences, but what it did not 
clearly appear, and thrown into prison, 
where he had been exposed to a great deal 
of very ill treatment for the long period of 
nearly three years. He was, however, 
lately tried in some sort of way in the 
Papal dominions, and had been sentenced 
to death. It was alleged that in conse- 
quence of a political crime being imputed 
to him, he was denied some of the advan- 
tages and privileges accorded to ordinary 
criminals in the means of preparing his 
defence. However that might be, he had 
been certainly sentenced to death. It 
appeared that our Consular Agent at 
Ancona was perfectly aware of the facts 
at the time of the alleged crime, and that 
gentleman had expressed an opinion that 
the prisoner was not guilty of the crime 
imputed to him. He (Lord D..Stuart), 
therefore, wished to ask the noble Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether the 
attention of the Government had been 
called to those circumstances with regard 
to a British subject, either by our consular 
agents or in any other way—whether they 
had taken any steps or proposed to take 
any steps in order to ascertain whether 
Mr. Murray had had a fair trial—and whe- 
ther they intended in any way to intercede 
so as to make it certain that no injustice 
had been or would be inflicted on him ? 
Also, whether there would be any objection 
to laying the correspondence that had 
taken place on the subject on the table? 

Lorp STANLEY thought the most 
satisfactory manner in which he could re- 
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ly to the question of the noble Lord would 
by giving, as briefly as possible, a sum- 

mary of what had taken place with 

to Mr. Murray, and of the course which 
the British Government had pursued. Mr. 
Murray, who was the son of a British offi- 
cer, entered the army of Rome under the 
Republican Government, and, having been 
for some time a military officer under that 
Government, he was subsequently ap- 
pointed to the office of inspector of police 
in the town of Ancona, still, of course, 
under the same Government. During Mr. 
Murray’s tenure of that office, very great 
disorder prevailed in Ancona, and murders 
took place very frequently, even in the 
streets, and in open day. These murders 
were of a political character—that was to 
say, that he (Lord Stanley) believed in 
every case the parties murdered, or at- 
tempted to be murdered, were adherents 
of the old Papal Government; and so 
openly were these crimes committed, and 
so entire was the impunity of the 
tors, that Mr. Murray himself fell under 
the suspicion of having in some manner 
connived at them. The foreign Consuls, 
and other residents at Ancona, felt it their 
duty, in that state of affairs, to forward a 
remonstrance to the Government of Rome. 
The Government at Rome took immediate 
steps on the subject ; several persons were 
arrested under suspicion of being privy to 
the assassinations committed, and among 
those arrested was Mr. Murray, who was 
sent first to Spoleto, and afterwards to 
Rome. Whether the case was inquired 
into or not, he (Lord Stanley) did not 
know, but it was certain that after a short 
imprisonment Mr. Murray was released by 
the Government. He remained in Rome 
for a considerable period, and at the time 
of the overthrow of the Republican Go- 
vernment he retired again to Ancona, 
where, on the 15th of July, 1849, he was 
a second time arrested by order of the 
Papal Government. He (Lord Stanley) 
was sorry to say it was perfectly true 
that, from July, 1849, to the present 
time, Mr. Murray had been detained as a 
prisoner. He (Lord Stanley) must, how- 
ever, state that Mr. Moore, the British Con- 
sul at Ancona, had communicated on the 
subject with Mr. Freeborn, the British 
Consul at Rome, and in consequence of 
these communications, when Mr. Murra 
was taken as a prisoner to Rome for trial, 
Mr. Freeborn lost no time in calling the 
attention of the Papal Government to the 
case. Mr. Freeborn at the same time in- 
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formed the British Government of what had 
occurred, and received in return from the 
present Secretary for Foreign Affairs in- 
structions to watch the case, and to re- 
port to him upon it. Mr. Freeborn obeyed 
those instructions, and, having in the month 
of February forwarded a representation to 
the Government of Rome on behalf of Mr. 
Murray, in April he wrote again on the 
same subject, praying for a speedy conclu- 
sion of the trial, and also urging that in 
consequence of the illness of the prisoner 
some relaxation of the prison rules should 
be allowed. To that communication Mr. 
Freeborn received an answer on the 4th of 
May from the Government of Rome, to 
the effect that the trial was then con- 
eluded, and that sentence of death had 
been pronounced. Upon receiving that 
notice, Mr, Freeborn wrote a third time, 
praying for some mitigation of punishment, 
or that at least a respite might be granted. 
A petition to the same effect was also for- 
warded to the Papal Government from va- 
rious English residents in Rome. When 
accounts of these proceedings reached the 
British Government, an immediate com- 
munication was sent to the British Minis- 
ter at Florence desiring him to take steps 
in support of Mr. Freeborn, and communi- 
cations were also sent to Mr. Freeborn by 
Her Majesty's Government, expressing 
their satisfaction at his conduct, and urg- 
ing him to continue to exert himself to 
the utmost of his power to prevent the 
sentence of death from being carried into 
effect. It was of course necessary that, 
in this matter, very considerable discretion 
should be left to Mr. Freeborn, who had 
enjoyed the advantage of unrestricted com- 
munication with the prisoner’s counsel, and 
who was much better informed on the sub- 
ject than the Government of this country 
could be. Mr. Freeborn had accordingly 
been instructed, if he considered Mr. Mur- 
ray innocent, to interfere and take steps 
to procure his immediate liberation; or, 
on the other hand, if he was inclined to 
believe that Mr. Murray had been justly 
accused, he was then desired only to in- 
terfere so far as to plead for a respite, 
and to prevent the capital sentence from 
being carried into execution. Within the 
last few days a report had reached this 
country that Mr. Murray had been taken 
to Ancona, it was supposed with a view to 
the sentence being curried into effect. A 
telegraphic despatch was sent off to the 
British Consul at Trieste, desiring him to 
ommunicate with the Consul at Ancona, 
Lord D. Stuart 
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in order that every means might be used 
by the latter to save Mr. Murray from 
execution. A subsequent communication 
had been received from Ancona, in which 
Mr. Moore stated that, fearing an order 
might come down for the immediate exe- 
cution of the sentence, he had written to 
the Governor of Ancona, praying that in 
any case twenty-four hours’ notice might 
be given to him (Mr. Moore) before the 
sentence of death was carried out; and 
that he had also drawn out a very earnest 
protest praying the Governor of Ancona, 
if the Government of Rome should send an 
order for the immediate execution of Mr. 
Murray, to take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of suspending the infliction of the 
punishment. This was a statement of all 
that had been done by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on this subject up to the present 
time. As the negotiations were stil pend- 
ing, he (Lord Stanley) did not think it de- 
. sirable to produce the papers at the present 
moment; but when the negotiations were 
terminated, the papers should be laid upon 
the table. 

Lord DUDLEY STUART said, he 
wished to know whether, on Mr. Murray 
being arrested, the British Consul at An- 
cona, or any other agent of this country, 
had communicated the fact to the Govern- 
ment here at home; also, whether the 
noble Lord could state what the crime was 
with which Mr. Murray was charged ? 

Lorp STANLEY was glad that the 
noble Lord had given him an opportunity 
of correcting a misstatement which he (the 
noble Lord) had fallen into in his former 
address. The noble Lord had intimated 
that the offence for which Mr. Murray was 
arrested, had been altogether of a political 
character; but though it was undoubtedly 
connected with the state of the country, 
and with the state of political feeling at 
the time, he (Lord Stanley) did not think 
it could be described as the noble Lord 
had described it. Mr. Murray was charged 
with having, while holding an official situ- 
ation for the repression of crime, connived 
at the most serious of all crimes—at acts 
of assassination. The charges against 
him were twofold: first, that he had taken 
no part in repressing these crimes; and, 
secondly, that in one instance, at least, he 
had directly aided and abetted in their 
commission. These, he thought, could 
not, in the ordinary meaning of the word, 
be called political offences. With 
to the question just put by the noble Lord, 





he (Lord Stanley) had already stated that 
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Mr. Moore, the British Consul at Ancons 
had communicated with Mr. Freeborn, at 
Rome, on the subject of Mr. Murray’s im- 
ee although, unfortunately, he 
ad not thought proper to communicate 
with the Foreign Office on the subject. 

The O’°GORMAN MAHON wished to 
know whether Mr. Murray had been tried 
by a secret tribunal ? 

Lorp STANLEY said, that Mr. Murray 
was tried by @ special tribunal appointed 
to try a large number of persons charged 
with offences connected with the late dis- 
turbances at Rome. 

Mr. BRIGHT begged to ask whether 
Mr. Murray had been allowed to remain in 

rison from July, 1849, to November, 

851, a period of two years and four 
months, without any distinct accusation 
being made against him; and whether it 
was a fact, that although a British subject 
had been thus imprisoned without any 
specific charge being made against him, 
and without being brought to trial, no per- 
son in an official situation at Ancona, or at 
Rome, on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, had reported the circumstance to 
the Foreign Office in this country, or had 
made any complaint to the Papal Govern- 
ment? He also wished to ask further, 
whether, when it was reported to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that the trial was going 
on, and that Mr. Murray had been sen- 
tenced, the only instruction given to Mr. 
Freeborn was to watch the case ? 

Lorp STANLEY said, it was true that 
Mr. Murray was arrested in July, 1849, 
and that he was not brought to trial until 
two years and a half afterwards. It was 
also true that, during that time, no com- 
munication on the subject had been for- 
warded to the Foreign Office. But it was 
not absolutely true that no specific charge 
had been made against Mr. Murray, for a 
distinct charge had been made, as he had 
already stated, but it was after a lengthen. 
ed delay. 

Mr. BRIGHT would ask whether Mr. 
Murray’s first apprehension and subse- 
quent discharge took place under the Re- 
publican or the Papal Decsisines ? 

Lorp STANLEY: Under the Republi- 
can Government. 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART said, that 
he would bring forward the subject again 
on @ future occasion. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY wished to 
ask—or, if it were more convenient to the 
noble Lord, he would give notice of his in- 
tention to ask—whether any negotiations 
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on the subject had taken place between 
the Governmnet of this country and the 
real Governors of the Roman States—he 
meant the French Government—and, if so, 
he wanted to know what view had been 
taken of it by those authorities? He 
should like also to know whether the noble 
Lord was able to inform the House as to 
the proximity of the nearest British naval 
foree to the of Ancona ? 

Lorp STANLEY would suggest that as 
the noble Lord (Lord D. Stuart) had given 
notice that he meant to bring the matter 
forward on a future occasion, the hon, and 
learned Gentleman had better pospone his 
question till then. 

Subject dropped. 


THE MAYNOOTH DEBATE. 

Mr, P. HOWARD said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) and other Members of the Go- 
vernment had voted on Tuesday on the 
Maynooth question in favour of the Motion 
“9 That the House do now adjourn.”” As 
that was generally considered to be the 
Parliamentary form by which a Resolution 
for inquiry should be negatived, and as 
either the right hon. Gentleman or other 
Members of the Government had failed to 
make a House at eight o’clock in the 
evening, to which hour they had adjourned, 
he (Mr. P. Howard) wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman now, or he would 
give notice for to-morrow of the question, 
whether any altered course of policy had 
been adopted by the Government as re- 
garded the inquiry into the College of May- 
nooth ? 

The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the hon. Member ap- 
peared to suppose that the Motion for the 
adjournment of the House on Tuesday was 
a Motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate upon the Maynooth question. Upon 
this point the hon. Gentleman was in error. 
The Motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate had passed; there was, subsequently, 
a Motion made by an hon, Gentleman op- 
posite, for the adjournment of the House; 
and the business upon the paper did not in 
the least refer to Maynooth. It consisted 
of several Motions, three of which, if car- 
ried, would have very much diminished the 
revenue of the country; and he as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had very naturally 
voted for a Resolution which would prevent 
these Motions being brought on. He did 
not vote for the adjournment with the 
slightest reference to the question of May- 
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nooth, as originated by the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner), and 
his (the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) 
opinions upon that question were identical 
with those which he had expressed on a 
former occasion. 

Mr. P. HOWARD said, he would now 
appeal to the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Spooner) to state his inten- 
tions with respect to the Maynooth debate. 
If he would give an indication of the line 
of proceeding he meant to pursue, it would 
greatly conduce to the convenience of hon. 
Members. 

Mr. SPOONER said, that it did not 
rest with him. He did not even know who 
the hon. Member was who, having moved 
the adjournment, was privileged to resume 
the debate. [Cries of ** Mr. Freshfield.’’] 

The 0’GORMAN MAHON begged the 
hon. Gentleman to state what course he 
intended to take with regard to the de- 
bate. 

Mr. SPOONER: I have no power one 
way or the other. It stands on the Orders 
of the Day to be resumed this evening 
after the other Orders of the Day. 

Mr.CHISHOLM ANSTEY would then 
eall upon the hon. Member for Boston (Mr. 
Freshfield) to state what course he was 
prepared to pursue ? 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said, that he had 
moved the adjournment of the debate; but 
as it stood on the paper after the other 
Orders of the Day, it was not until after 
the other Orders were disposed of that they 
could with regularity discuss when it was 
to be resumed. 

Subject dropped. 


THE GUANO ISLAND OF LOBOS. 

In reply to a question put by Mr. Baces, 

Lorp STANLEY said, that applica- 
tions had been frequently made within the 
last twelve months to the British Govern- 
ment, by merchants and others interested 
in the guano trade, asking, first, whether 
they considered that the island of Lobos, 
and another island off the coast of Peru, 
belonged to the Republic of Peru or not? 
secondly, whether British ships would be 
allowed to load guano there? and, thirdly, 
whether the Government would send a 
ship of war there for the protection of such 
trading ships? To those applications a 
reply, similar in substance, had been made 
by the late and the present Government. 
That reply was, in effect, that whether the 
islands in question belonged to Peru or 
not, it was quite certain that they did not 
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belong to England—that we had no claim 
upon them, and that it was deemed unad- 
visable to send a ship of war there. By 
those who disputed the claim of Peru to 
those islands it was alleged, that they were 
not mentioned in the written constitution 
of Peru, as part of her territory—that 
they were remote from the coast, wholly 
unoccupied by inhabitants, and even devoid 
of fresh water; that no buildings had been 
erected upon them, nor any act of sove- 
reignty performed by Peru respecting them; 
and, consequently, that according to the 
law of nations, that country possessed over 
them no such exclusive rights as those to 
which she laid claim. On the other hand, 
the Peruvian Government contended that 
those islands, having belonged to Spain 


when Peru formed a part of the Spanish ° 


empire, had thereby been transferred, in 
the absence of any express stipulation on 
the subject, from the Spanish to the Peru- 
vian dominions, at the time of the separa- 
tion of the countries. It was, moreover, 
added, that the mere fact of their being 
known by Spanish names, created a primd 
facie presumption in favour of their having 
belonged to Spain as was stated; while 
the alleged novelty of their discovery was 
an assertion wholly unfounded, inasmuch 
as they lay nearly in the direct track of 
vessels passing between Callao and Guaya- 
quil, two of the most frequented parts in 
the Pacific ; and inasmuch as such vessels 
frequently steered between them. With 
regard to their supposed remoteness from 
the coast of Peru, he (Lord Stanley) be- 
lieved that their distance from that coast 
was, in the case of one island, about twelve 
miles, in the case of the other, about forty 
miles: they were repeatedly visited by 
Peruvian Indians, who resorted there for 
the purpose of hunting and fishing ; and it 
was urged that the Government of Peru had 
distinctly asserted its sovereignty over the 
islands, by prohibiting these Indians from 
landing upon them, lest from the disturb- 
ance of the birds the supply of guano should 
be diminished. Resting upon these claims, 
the Government of Peru had notified their 
possession of the islands in question, and 
declared their intention of resisting all at- 
tempts upon them. Under such cireum- 
stances, the British Government had de- 
cided that they could not interfere in be- 
half of vessels acting in contravention of 
this notification; and the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs had stated, in 
reply to a letter addressed to him on the 
subject, that Her Majesty’s Government 
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were not pi to send a ship of war 
to the Lobos islands for the protection of a 
traffic unauthorised by the Peruvian Go- 
‘yernment, and he had further added that 
however advantageous it might be to Great 
Britain, either to appropriate these islands, 
or to deal with them as common property, 
it would be impossible to do so without 
violating national law. He (Lord Stanley) 
must, however, add, that the Government 
were not without hope that some arrange- 
ment would be entered into, by which the 
supply of o to be found upon these 
isla might be rendered available to this 
country. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING might be al- 
lowed to say, as the transactions referred 
to had some connexion with the depart- 
ment of the late Government over which 
he had had the honour to preside, that 
within the last two days he had received a 
despatch from the admiral in command on 
that station (which he had forwarded to 
the Admiralty), in which the admiral stat- 


ed that he was on the point of sending a. 


vessel of war to protect the trade carried 
on at those islands. 
Subject dropped. 


MILITIA BILL, 

On the Motion for considering this Bill 
as amended, 

Cotoye, SIBTHORP said, he was anx- 
ious to give the Government every sup- 
port, but he could not do it in this in- 
stance. He wished to move as an Amend- 
ment, on Clause 3, to leave out the word 
**major,” and insert the words ‘* captain 
or any higher rank.”” He denounced the 
new scheme brought in by the Government, 
some of whom, he said, did not know the 
difference between the breech and the 
muzzle of a carbine. As the clause stood, 
it was nothing less than a stigma on a de- 
serving class of officers. He eould not 
consent to do away with the landed quali- 
fication for officers. He believed the force 
was a necessary force, and wished to see it 
what it ought to be. He should like it to 
be a constitutional and strong body of men. 
He knew that the Lord Lieutenants felt 
much aggrieved at not being able to appoint 
their own adjutants and other officers. He 
felt strongly interested in this question, 
knowing the value of the militia, 

Mr. HUME said, he did not think any 
amendment could be made on either side 
of the House that would reconcile him to 
the Bill, He rose to enter his protest 
against it. He did not believe that it was 
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necessary, or that, if necessary, it would 
be efficient. He hoped his Friends would 
take a division on the third reading, and 
thus show the country how much they had 
done to oppose it. The compulsory tes 
were of a barbarous and antiquated char- 
acter; and it was most impolitie in the 
legislation of the present day to revive 
such odious provisions. He believed that 
500 volunteers would be better than 5,000 
conscripts. If they wanted extra force, 
let it be one on which the country could 
rely, Every shilling expended under this 
Bill would be waste money. The count 
generally was against it; already 1,200 
etitions had been presented against it. 

e should oppose and divide against the 
third reading; and if, after the third read- 
ing, he could sueceed in striking out the 
compulsory clauses, he should be glad to 
do so. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he had given 
notice of a Motion to omit Clause 16; but 
after the course recommended by the hon. 
Member for Montrose, and seeing the 
small number of Members present, he 
would not now take a division. He had 
opposed the Bill from the first, on the 
ground that our military defences were 
sufficient; and, that if they were not so, 
the Bill would not answer the desired end, 
Nothing could be so odious to the country 
as the introduction of this conscription in 
time of peace; it should only be resorted 
to in cases of great emergency. He knew 
that thousands of young men, if drawn in 
the ballot, would be absolutely ruined. 
Where was the necessity to justify such a 
course as this? If the force could not be 
raised by volunteering, he, for one, was 
willing to increase the bounty to such an 
extent as would secure their being raised, 
But they ought to resort to the pensioners, 
and those who had been discharged from 
the Army. He had no doubt that 25,000 
or 30,000 men might thus be raised, and 
they would be far more efficient than 
50,000 militiamen. The House had been 
much misled as to our existing foree. No 
two Gentlemen of the present or past Go- 
vernment had agreed on the subject. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Seeretary at 
War whether the following statement was 
not correct: The military force voted this 
Session, including cavalry and infantry, for 
the service of Great Britain, I , and 
the Colonies, was 101,936 men, and of 
artillery 15,582, making together a total 
of 117.518. There were in the Colonies 
42,208, leaving for Great Britain and Ire- 
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land an actual force, voted and provided 
for in the estimates, of 75,300 men, 
There were besides, the embodied pen; 
sioners, coast-guard, dockyard battalions, 
yeomanry cavalry, and police; making al. 
together an effective force of upwards of 
150,000. Adding to these 38, sailors 
and marines, there was a force of upward 
of 188,000 men. It was impossible that 
any force could be landed here sufficient to 
cope with this. But if more were neces- 

, why not accept voluntary services ? 
The real object of this Militia Bill was to 
give appointments and offices to a number 
of country gentlemen. The force in the 
Army last year had been 5,189 short of 
the number voted, while the expenditure 
had exceeded the amount of the vote by 
388,0007. He should like to know how 
the right hon. Secretary at War could ex- 
plain that? Taking the men not em- 
ployed, and the extra sum expended, there 
was a sum of at least 500,000I. to account 
for. The late Government were mixed up 
with this expenditure as well as the present 
Government. The ballot clause was the 
most objectionable one in the Bill; but in 
the present state of the House he would 
not divide against it. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the third reading 
of the Bill would not be taken till the 
Monday after the holidays, With reference 
to the Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Lincoln (Colonel Sibthorp), the 
bey of which was that captains should 
still be required to have the qualification 
they had under the statute of George III., 
he had no objection to that alteration. A 
further Amendment of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member, proposing an insertion in 
Clause 4, was so inconsistent with the 
other parts of the clause, that he would 
not consent to it. The Lord Lieutenant 
had the appointment of all the officers, sub- 
ject to the approbation of the Crowa. They 
must all have qualifications either in land, 
personal property, or rank in the Army. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. THORNELY begged to move the 
insertion of a Proviso at the end of Clause 
18, relative to the exemption of the mem- 
bers of the University of London from the 
operations of this Bill. The system of 
putting the University of London on the 
same footing as the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge had already been recog- 
nised, and the sole’ object of his Proviso 
was to carry out that system. 

Amendment proposed— 

* At the end of Clause 18 to add the following 


Mr. W. Williams 
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words :—‘ Provided always, that no member ‘of 
the Senate of the University of London, nor any 
Examiner, or other Officer shonent nor Pro- 
fessor, Tutor, or Lecturer of any College, School, 
or Institution connected with the said University, 
under the provisions of any charter thereof, nor 
any Student of any such College, School, or In- 
stitution, who shall have matriculated in the said 
University, shall be liable to serve in the Militia 
under this Act.” 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 

Mr. GOULBURN said, he did not wish 
to offer any objection to applying the same 
privileges to the University of London as 
were given to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; buat the Proviso of the 
hon. Gentleman extended far beyond that. 
The privilege in respect to exemption from 
serving in the militia was only enjoyed by 
persons actually resident at the two latter 
Universities ; whereas this Proviso ex- 
tended it to all persons connected with the 
London University, whether resident or 
not. The hon. Gentleman also proposed 
to extend the privilege to the schools in 
connexion with the University of London, 
which was going beyond the exemption 
enjoyed by the other Universities. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would ven- 
ture to suggest to the hon. Member (Mr. 
Thornely) that he might damage the cause 
which he had in hand by pressing this 
Proviso at the present time. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) was willing that the Members 
of the London University should enjoy 
every exemption which was made in favour 
of Oxferd and Cambridge; bit there was 
this distinction—at Oxford and Cambridge 
the members were generally resident, but 
that was not the case at the London Uni- 
versity. He therefore hoped that the hon. 
Gentleman would postpone the Proviso until 
the third reading. 

Mr. THORNELY said, that under 
these circumstances he would agree to 
postpone the Proviso, . 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. HEYWOOD moved the insertion 
of the following Proyiso at the end of 
Clause 16 :— 


“ Provided always, that no person being a resi- 
dent Member of the University of Durham shall 
be liable to serve personally or provide a substi- 
tute for the Militia,” 

Mr. WALPOLE suggested, that this 
Proviso should also be postponed. He 
quite agreed that the Universities of Dur- 
ham and London should be put upon the 
same footing as the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; but he thought-there was 
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a doubt whether the exemption should ex- 
tend to any of the Universities. Exemp- 
tions having, however, been given to Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, he did not see how 
they could fairly exclude from exemption 
the other Universities. At the same time, 
supposing the law should hereafter be con- 
solidated, the Government reserved to it- 
self the power of reconsidering the whole 
of these exemptions. 

Proviso postponed. 

Report, as amended, agreed to. 


VALUATION (IRELAND) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Lord NAAS, in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said, that the law on 
the important subject of Valuation was in 
a most anomalous state as regarded Ire- 
land. The present Valuation was based 
on two different Acts of Parliament, and 
on two different principles. The first was 
the 6 & 7 Will. IV., c. 84, which was 
passed for Grand Jury purposes, in 1836, 
and the Valuation under which was found- 
ed on the price of agricultural produce at 
an antecedent period. Townlands were 
made the unit of the Valuation; and houses 
under 51. a year were exempted: from its 
effects. When, however, the Poor Law 
came into operation, the townland system 
was found insufficient for the purposes of 
that law; and, accordingly, the Act of 
1846, 9 & 10 Vict., c. 110, was passed, 
based upon a totally different principle, 
and by which the townland was no longer 
the unit. This Act was generally adopted, 
Grand Juries exempting for the purposes 
of county taxation those houses that were 
under 51., as in the preceding Act. Under 
the Act of 1846, the Valuation of five 
counties had been finished, and that of 
three more were nearly so. This was all 
that had been done in five years. But 
there were some grave evils connected with 
both Acts, one of which was that the town- 
land Valuation was based upon the price 
of agricultural produce in 1820. The 
other was the tenant valuation. He would 
read the remarks of the present Commis- 
sioners relative to the state of the Valua- 
tions, [The noble Lord here read an ex- 
tract to the effect that the system of Va- 
luation was in an unsatisfactory state.] 
The great object to be achieved by the 
Bill was to make a uniform valuation for 
all local taxation throughout Ireland. The 
county and poor rates were levied on a 
comparatively correct system, and it was 


‘therefore proper the other question should 
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be finally set at rest. The right hon. 
Member for D (Sir W. Somerville), 
with that view, had introduced a Bill last 
year; but so cumbrous were the modes of 
appeal in relation of town!ands and tene- 
ments, that it was thought by the general 
agreement of all the Members connected 
with Ireland, the Bill would prove unsatis- 
factory, and therefore ought not to be sup- 
ported. It would in his (Lord Naas’s) 
opinion have been impossible to work that 
Bill with advantage, and therefore it was 
not proceeded with. The Bill, the second 
reading of which he was about to he 
went upon a somewhat different principle ; 
at all events, it had one thing in its favour 
—it was simple and easily understood. 
The whole of the old tenement system of 
Valuation would be adopted, and reference 
had to the average seale of agricultural 
produce. The average would be taken in 
the only correct way, namely, by the prices 
quoted in the newspa from market 
towns in Ireland. So that they would 
have a return for three years from forty 
of the principal market towns, giving from 
no less than 6,000 markets the average 
price of agricultural produce. That was 
the leading feature of the present Bill. It 
did away with the appeal to the Sub-Com- 
missioners, and gave a simple and satisfac- 
tory mode of appeal to the First Commis- 
sioner of Valuation. If the appellant was 
not satisfied, he was at liberty to follow 
the appeal into the Courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions. With regard to lands, it was pro- 
posed to have a revision every three years; 
and with regard to houses, the Poor Law 
Commissioners were to have power to re- 
vise at stated periods. He had every rea- 
son to believe, if the House sanctioned the 
Bill, the Valuation of Ireland would be ae- 
complished by the next five years—that 
the present enormous expense would be 
done away with—and that the expense 
under the new system would be only about 
13d. per acre, instead of 43d. or 5d. as 
under the present system. The wu 

of the case required that something s 

be done. If, therefore, the Bill was de- 
layed, he was satisfied the greatest diffi- 
culty would be found in coming to a deci- 
sion upon a question which all desired to 
see settled, namely, an accurate and whi- 
form Valuation in Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question se meen 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.”’ 


Mr. CLEMENTS said, he was not all 
convinced of the simplicity of the measure 
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from the statement of the noble Lord, but, 
on the contrary, he considered it a very 
complicated affair; and the noble Lord had 
omitted to state any reason why the House 
should entertain the subject upon the eve 
of a dissolution, and after an understand- 
ing that none but matters of urgency 
should be submitted to them. Many: of 
the Irish Members who were more particu- 
larly interested in the question, would be 
absent, and the Bill could only proceed by 
the noble Lord forcing it through the 
House by the votes of English Members. 
He, therefore, must enter his protest 
against the Bill being pressed under the 
present circumstances. To show that this 
was not a simple measure, but one con- 
nected with a very complicated system, it 
was only necessary to state that altogether 
six Acts of Parliament had been passed 
with reference to the Valuation of Ireland 
since the year 1826. When, in that year, 
the first Bill was introduced upon the sub- 
ject, he had no doubt the then Secretary 
for Ireland assured Parliament that it was 
one of a very simple character, and that 
the same assurance was made upon each 
of the five successive occasions when Bills 
were introduced to alter and amend pre- 
vious legislation. But be that as it might, 
he was quite convinced, if the House had 
been aware of the number of years which 
would elapse before the Valuation would 
be finished, the House would have paused 
before proceeding with any of those mea- 
sures. During the last Session of Parlia- 
ment another Bill was introduced upon the 
subject, and he believed recommitted upon 
two several occasions. Very material al- 
terations were made in it, and the whole 
principle of that Bill was opposed to the 
principle of the Bill of the noble Lord 
(Lord Naas). The House would judge of 
the principle of the noble Lord’s measure 
when they heard that it proposed, now 
that twenty-six counties had been valued 
by one system, to value six counties by 
another system, and to remodel the valua- 
tion of the twenty-six counties, that the 
whole might be uniform. He (Mr. Cle- 
ments) contended that the Valuation under 
the Poor Law, as conducted by the Board 
of Guardians, was, upon the whole, satis- 
factory and perfectly sufficient for all pur- 
poses of rating. He would strongly urge 
that Valuation for County Rate purposes 
be concluded upon the original scale, and 
the going on with the Poor Law Valuation 
under the Poor Relief Act, because the 
principle upon which the two Valuations 


Mr, Clements 
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ought to be conducted were totally dif. 
ferent. The Poor Law Valuation ought 
to be upon a fair net value, and the County 
Rate Valuation according to a fixed state 
of prices. He did not suppose any one 
had practically gone so far into the subject 
as he had, and he believed enormous ex- 
pense might be saved by adopting a soun- 
der system of appeals. The only system 
hitherto in practice was that of appeal to 
the assistant barrister at Quarter Sessions. 
The assistant barrister had no sort of 
knowledge of the different circumstances 
of the various localities affecting the value 
of land; witness was brought against wit- 
ness, and he had to decide upon their 
statements, and the whole Valuation was 
thrown into complete confusion. He be- 
lieved that appeals to the magistrates at 
Quarter Sessions would be no improvement, 


and he could only suggest that a proper 
Board of Appeal should be created with 
Mr. Griffiths to preside over it. He 


thought that plan perfectly feasible; he 
was convinced it would be more econo- 
mical, and would enable them to revert to 
what he could not but consider was a very 
desirable state of the law, for each locality 
to manage its own Valuation. Such a 
system as that could not be entered into 
during the present Session, nor could the 
present Bill be fairly discussed. He chal- 
lenged the noble Lord frankly to say whe- 
ther he could get half-a-dozen Irish Mem- 
bers unconnected with the Government to 
sit upon a Committee to consider this im- 
portant subject. He believed the noble 
Lord would admit that he could not. The 
delay of one year could not be of any great 
consequence, seeing the number of years 
this Valuation measure had been dragging 
along. The Valuation of every county had 
taken four years to complete. Six coun- 
ties were still uncompleted, and they could 
not be completed in less than five or six 
years; the Bill, therefore, could not affect 
the constituencies either in the next or in 
the succeeding year. He was prepared to 
show that the revision of the Valuation 
would be attended with very heavy ex- 
pense; but, without entering upon details, 
he was satisfied, if the Bill were discussed 
as it ought to be, it could not pass in the 
present Session, and therefore begged to 
move that it be read a second time that 
day three months. 

Sir ROBERT FERGUSON seconded 
the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
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tion to add the words “‘ upon this day three 
months.” 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, he could not 
forbear from replying to some of the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Lei- 
trim (Mr. Clements). The hon. Member 
had said that the Bill could only be carried 
by the English Members voting for it, and 
had based his opposition upon the late 
period of the Session. Now, he (Mr. H. 
Herbert) represented a part of Ireland 
where some measure of this kind was im- 
peratively and absolutely necessary, and he 
should be ill discharging his duty to his 
constituents if he did not tender his thanks 
to the noble Lord (Lord Naas) for having 
brought forward this measure, even at so 
late a period of the Session. With regard 
to the time required to go into the details, 
this was just the very case of all others 
where Irish Members might copy the ex- 
ample of Scotch Members, who invariabl 
placed themselves iu communication with 
the Government when intricate and difficult 
questions were involved; and he had no 
doubt any suggestions of the hon. Mem- 
ber would meet with that consideration 
from his noble Friend which they deserved. 
When the hon. Gentleman talked of the 
Poor Law Valuation being a satisfactory 
Valuation for the purpose, he (Mr. H. Her- 
bert) could only say, from all he had heard, 
from all he had read, and from all he 
knew, he believed that assertion, with all 
due respect to the hon. Gentlemen, to be 
at total variance with the facts. But as- 
suming that the Poor Law Valuation in 
the north was a good one, it did not follow, 
nor was it correct to say, it was good also 
in the south. It was not inconsistent 
with a good valuation to have a difference 
of 30 or 40 per cent in different localities; 
but other principles must guide them when 
they only wanted a valuation for local tax- 
ation, and when they wanted it in relation 
to the Franchise Bill passed last year. 
The Franchise Bill made it absolutely ne- 
cessary that some general principle should 
be adopted, and the Valuation made uni- 
form dacaghout the country. From his 
experience he could prove by facts and 
figures, that undoubtedly the remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman did not in the slightest 
degree apply to the south of Ireland. 
Therefore, he entreated the House not to 
be guided by representations from one part 
of the country, where, he admitted, every- 
thing was a model which, truth compelled 
him to admit, might be advantageously 
copied by the county of Kerry at least, 
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with which he was more intimately ac- 
uainted—but that they would consent to ~ 

e second reading of the Bill of his noble 
Friend. He hoped the hon. Member 
would communicate to his noble Friend the 
suggestions which occurred to him, and 
that the Irish Menfbers proerel would 
endeavour to perfect a Bill for this long- 
vexed question. 

Sm ROBERT FERGUSON said, he 
considered that the hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. 
Clement’s) figures were supported by facts. 
It was stated by a very high authority on 
such subjects, Mr. Joseph Kincaid, in his 
evidence before the Lords’ Committee, 
that the Poor Law Valuation was, on the 
whole, sound and satisfactory. It was 
well known that the property which paid 
worst in Ireland was house property; yet it 
was now proposed to lay a heavy tax on 
houses under 5/. a year. He would throw 
out a suggestion to this effect, to exempt 
the north of Ireland from the Bill, and 
thus to save expense. He thought it would 
be apparent there was no hurry for look- 
ing into the system of Valuation adopted 
in the north; the urgency of the case was 
to be found in the south of Ireland; there- 
fore, he said, let the present legislation be 
confined to the south. The Bill would 
have an unfair and an injurious operation 
in Ireland ; it would tax the lower class of 
tenements very heavily ; and this would be 
the more unjust, because no sufficient no- 
tice had been given of what was intended 
by Government. He should be sorry to 
oppose the Bill altogether; but as it did 
propose a change in the taxation of the 
country, he really wished the noble Lord 
would withdraw those portions of it which 
related to the parts of Ireland now under 
Valuation. 

Mr. VESEY said, that in giving his 
support to the second reading of the Bill, 
he should take a different ground from that 
put forward by the hon. Member for Kerry 
(Mr. H. Herbert). He should support it 
because it would be inoperative in the 
county which he represented. Under the 
Bill brought in in 1846, power was given 
to alter the townland valuation to a tene- 
ment valuation, which had been adopted, 
he believed, in the Queen’s County. The 
hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. Clements) 
said that the Bill was brought in against 
the wishes of the Irish Members; but, in 
contradiction to his hon. Friend, he would 
mention a Resolution to by the 
Committee which sat in 1844, and which 
reported that there ought to be but one 
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valuation for all the purposes of local tax- 
ation, and that, in order to secure a cor- 
rect, fair, and uniform Valuation, it should 
be made by valuators appointed by a re- 
sponsible authority, and independent of the 
local, or, in other words, the Poor Law au- 
thorities. y 
Sm DENHAM NORREYS said, the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland might 
depend upon it that whatever opposition was 
now given to the Bill, he would himself be 
for it, when it became his duty to 
ing in a new Bill in the autumn of the 
present year. His hon. Friend (Mr. Cle- 
ments) had forgotten that, in consequence 
of the Bill of 1844, Mr. Griffiths was ob- 
liged to bring forward another estimate to 
get out of the mess into which he had 
plunged himself. Last year Mr. Griffiths 
said that it was impossible to carry out a 
tenement valuation, and therefore he con- 
tended that a certain fixed value should be 
based on agricultural prices, He (Sir D, 
Norreys) was opposed to the present Bill, 
because he considered that this was not 
the period to introduce a new system of 
taxation in Ireland. Were hon. Gentle- 
men who approved of this Bill aware of 
the useless character of the last Valuation, 
whieh had cost the country 300,000/. ? 
He contended that it was unwise to intro- 
duce a new system of valuation at a period 
of the Session when it was impossible to 
command an attendance of Irish Members. 
The noble Lord was about to establish a 
scale of prices 25 per cent lower than the 
Town Land Valuation, which Mr. Griffiths 
himself had said was about 25 below the 
gross rental of the country. It was mon- 
strous to suppose that the Government 
should base a valuation upon such a prin- 
ciple as this. 
Lorp NAAS said, that the Valuation 
was based upon the average prices of corn 
in 6,000 markets within the last three 


ears. 

; Sm DENHAM NORREYS said, he 
had gone over the prices from 1832 to 
1844, and he told the noble Lord that 
they did not justify the prices upon which 
he had made his estimate, because they 
were from 25 to 40 per cent less. He held in 
his hand a Return moved for by the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (Mr. French) of 
prices of oaths down to 1851, which did 
not support the present principle. The 
effect of this Bill would be to disfranchise 
a large portion of the constituency of the 
— He heard hon. Gentlemen say 
that they wanted a fair Valuation; but 
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what did they mean by a fair valuation? 
Hon. Gentlemen might depend upon it 
that the real and fair value of land, 
whether valued by Mr. Griffiths or not, 
would be paid for it, He believed the 
noble Lord had not estimated the cost of 
this system of Valuation. A ectl 

good Valuation might be eek an fe, 
per cent., whereas the cost of the Govern- 
ment Valuation averaged 20. 9s. per cent, 
He hoped the Government would with- 
draw the Bill, as it could not pass through 
the House without great opposition and 
delay. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he considered that 
the Government would be failing in its 
duty if it did not persevere in pressin 
forward this measure. The Bill had been 
maturely considered last Session by a Se- 
lect Committee of most competent per- 
sons. [An Hon. Member: That was a 
different Bill altogether.] It had at that 
time very nearly passed, and since then 
the different objections urged against it 
had been maturely considered, and the 
Bill as it now stood, had been recon- 
structed to meet those objections. Many 
observations had been made this evening 
which it would have been much fitter to 
make in Committee, since they did not 
affect the principle of the Bill; and the 
House ought not to wander into a number 
of points which did not touch that prinei- 
ple. A great deal, for instance, had been 
said with regard to the expense, which 
hardly touched the principle. The main 
expense of the last Valuation, he might 
say, however, had been occasioned by ap- 
peals, the greater part of which not 
been substantiated nor followed up. The 
principle of the Bill was, that it established 
an uniform Valuation throughout Ireland, 
At present two systems of Valuation ex- 
isted in Ireland, the Town Land Valua- 
tion, which prevailed in twenty-six coun- 
ties, and which was based upon the scale 
of agricultural produce fixed in 1820, and 
the Tenement Valuation of the 9th and 
10th of Victoria, which was adopted in 
six counties. Thus one form of Valuation 
prevailed in one-third of Ireland, and the 
other in two-thirds, and what was wanted 
was one uniform system. The Valuation 
contemplated by the present Bill was to be 
made with reference to a certain seale of 
agricultural prices from fourteen years to 
fourteen years, which would take away all 
inducement to an unfair local valuation. 
At present, the Townland Valuation was 





complained of as too high when compared 
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with the Tenement Valuation, and much 
dissatisfaction was thereby produced. The 
noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland would 
be, he was sure, happy to receive any sug- 
gestions from Irish Members upon the de- 
tails; but as the principle of the measure 
had been already affirmed, he trusted the 
House would be prepared to go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD said, 
he considered that this was the sim 
and the best Valuation Bill which had ever 
been introduced into the House. There 
wm be improvements effected in its de- 

ils in Committee; but he believed that 
the measure would prove on the whole to 
be a very useful one. He saw no reason 
why they should then refuse to read it a 
second time, although he regretted that it 
had not been brought forward at an earlier 
period of the Session. It possessed over 
all other Bills on the same subject the 
great advantage of proceeding on a uni- 
form system. With respect to the scale 
of prices, he should observe that the scale 
laid: down was, to the best of his belief, 
that which had generally prevailed of late 
years in the north of Ireland, Under all 
the circumstances of the case, he should 
feel much pleasure in voting for the second 
reading of the measure. 

CotoxeL RAWDON said, it was in no 
spirit of hostility to the Gonpranunss that 
he intended to o the secon i 
of this ett fou of the Irak 
Members had left town for the purpose of 
addressing their constituents with reference 
to the coming election; and he thought 
it would be unfair in their absence to press 
forward a measure in whieh they, as the 
representatives of Ireland, were deeply in- 
terested. If so important a Bill as this 
were pressed forward this Session, the 
Government would act in violation of the 
promise given by their chief, to the effect 
that no measures except such as were of 
absolute urgency, should be submitted to 
the consideration of the present Parlia- 
ment. - 

Mz. WHITESIDE said, he must pro- 
test against the argument, that because 
they were at present in the month of May, 
a sensible and useful Bill was not to be 
discussed. That argument would imply 
that the House ought to abdicate its fune- 
tions, because the period of the Session 
was an advanced one, and because some 
Irish Members thought fit to leave London 
at a time when they ought to be in the 
House. No argument had been adduced 
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against the principle of the Bill, which 
canal see judicious, and econo- 


mical character. He had been told that 
the proposed new Valuation would be ef- 
fected for three farthings per acre, while 
the old Valuation had cost fourpence per 


acre. 
Mr. GROGAN said, he wong She 
were much indebted to the noble the 
Secretary for Ireland for the introduction 
of the measure. In his opinion, his ri 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney ’ 
neral for Ireland had shown that it was the 
only mode of obtaining a fair valuation in 
ledend, He believed that, with the aid 
of morning sittings, they would have no 
difficulty in passing the measure through 
its several stages in the course of the pre- 
sent Session. 

Captaris JONES said, he must depre- 
cate the suggestion that they should dis- 
ag of this measure at morning sittings, 

e felt persuaded that a great deal of bad 
legislation had taken place at these morn- 
ing sittings. It id jo to him that at 
the present advanced period of the Session, 
they could not proceed satisfactorily with - 
a Bill of that description. Although he 
should vote for the second reading of the 
Bill, he hoped it would be referred to a Se- 
lect Committee. 

Sm JOHN YOUNG hoped that no such 
reference would take place, for, even if it 
should, every clause would be afterwards 
submitted to the ordeal of a Committee of 
the whole House. As the Bill would, in 
his opinion, confer great benefits upon Ire- 
land, it was of importance that it should 
be pressed forward. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY observed, 
that he differed from the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland, who had stated that this 
Bill was a mere Valuation Bill, and not a 
Taxation Bill, He regarded it as a Taxa- 
tion Bill. Its sole object was to lay & basis 
to regulate all future taxation through- 
out Ireland. Therefore it was a mere Taxa- 
tion Bill, to be effected by means of a Go- 
vernment valuation. He differed also from 
the assertion that this was a measure which 
could not possibly involve any political in- 
terest. He could easily conceive how its 
machinery might be put in motion by a 
Government officer to unfairly forward the 
ends of a Government for the time being. 
He thought also it might be converted into 
a@ political engine by improperly reducing 
the valuation of some tenements, or by 
unfairly lowering its scale of agricultural 
Prices, so as to teption many of the county 
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voters of their elective franchise. What 
Ireland required was a fair and just valua- 
tion, to be ascertained under a well-con- 
sidered measure of legislation, as perfect 
as might be capable of being framed, and 
such as would not require to be realtered 
in a few years more, after the waste of 
large additional sums of Irish money. He 
did not regard the present measure as 
being of that perfect character, although he 
considered it contained some useful im- 
provements, which it would be adsirable to 
adopt. It would be right, in considering 
this Bill, to recollect, that there had been 
already no less than nine abortive attempts 
made to legislate upon this most difficult 
and important subject. There had been 
six Acts of Parliament for establishing a 
public system of general valuation, com- 
mencing with the Act of 7 Geo. IV., e. 62, 
up to that of 9 & 10 Vict., ec. 110, under 
which latter Act the noble Chief Secretary 
stated that Mr. Griffiths was at present act- 
ing, or rather that he had come to a dead 
lock. There was also the system of valua- 
tion established by the Irish Poor Law Act 
of 1 Vict., c. 56; and there were the two 
Valuation Bills of last year, namely, the 
Bill introduced in February, 1851, by the 
late Government, and the same Bill as 
amended in March, 1851, by a Select— 
or rather by a selected—Committee. He 
would not designate those Bills of last year 
in the strong terms of condemnation which 
they justly deserved; and certainly the pre- 
sent Bill was, in some respects, a great 
improvement upon them—being of a more 
simple character, and not incumbered with 
so many complicated clauses and impracti- 
eable provisions. He thought, however, 
there were some sins of commission, and 
several of omission, in the present Bill, and 
he hoped it would not prove the tenth abor- 
tive attempt to legislate properly upon a 
subject which, as a practical matter, was 
one of the most vitally important to the in- 
terests of Ireland. He thought it was not 
just or fair that Irish measures of this diffi- 
cult and important character should be de- 
ferred until towards the very close of a 
Session, and then taken up and pressed 
forward by Government during the neces- 
sary absence of many Members represent- 
ing Irish constituencies, and at a period 
when it would not be possible to afford 
sufficient time for the due discussion of all 
the details. The Attorney General for 
Ireland had deprecated all discussion of 
details at the present stage of this Bill, 
upon its being presented for a second read- 
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ing—thus taking on this occasion the 
very opposite course from that recen 

adopted by him in regard to the Iri 

Tenant Right Bill, when he had occupied 
the House with objecting to each of the 
details of that measure. Now, he did not 
intend to follow that example by discus- 
sing the several clauses of the present 
Bill, which he had already admitted con- 
tained improvements upon the present va- 
luation system. There were, however, 
some matters which others might look 
upon as details, but which he considered 
important principles of any Bill for estab- 
lishing a perfect system of public valua- 
tion. In the first place, he thought that 
no new Valuation Bill ought to be assented 
to which did not secure to the Irish rate- 
payers some efficient mode for having a 
bond fide account and audit of the vast ex- 
penditure of their money by an irresponsi- 
ble Government officer. It appeared by 
a Parliamentary return, dated May 6th, 
1851, that up to the spring assizes of 1851, 
no less a sum than 258,6710. 13s. 7d. had 
been expended upon this general valuation, 
and it had been stated that the expendi- 
ture was still proceeding at the rate of 
about 30,0001. a year. So that the total 
expenditure up to the present time could 
not be far short of 300,000/., for not one 
shilling of which vast sum had the Irish 
ratepayers received any sort of account or 
audit. By another return of June 17, 
1851, it appeared that up to May 1, 1851, 
the sum expended upon this general valua- 
tion of the single county of Tipperary was 
23,6881. 5s. Since that period the valua- 
tion of that county had cost some addi- 
tional thousands, and it was still very in- 
complete. It has probably already cost 
near 30,000/., and would certainly, before 
its completion, cost far beyond that sum to 
the ratepayers of Tipperary, for which 
neither they, nor their Poor Law Guar- 
dians, nor their grand juries, will have re- 
ceived any account whatever. Every gen- 
tleman who had served on grand juries in 
Ireland knew that the sum demanded by 
Mr. Griffiths on account of his expenditure 
was always a compulsory presentment, and 
that the only information ever laid before a 
grand jury was contained in three or four 
lines, which simply certified the bulk sum 
expended. This sum constituted a portion 
of those compulsory presentments, which 
usually left but a very trifling percentage 
of the entire county cess in the discretion 
of an Irish grand jury. He should wish 
to obtain from the noble Lord the Chief 
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Secretary for Ireland a distinct assurance 
that in case the present Bill were allowed 
to be now read a second time, a provision 
would be introduced in Committee for se- 
curing to the Irish ratepayers an effectual 
account and audit. In the next place, he 
objected to the principle involved in the 
seventh clause of the Bill, which transfer- 
red from the Lord Lieutenant, and vested 
in' the Valuation Commissioner, an abso- 
lute and roy ae power “‘ to nominate 
and appoint, from time to time, any num- 
ber of writing clerks and surveyors, or any 
number of persons to be valuators.”” Upon 
this enormous patronage, to be exercised 
at the expense of the ratepayers of Ire- 
land, the only limitation contained in the 
Act was the provision in the thirty-ninth 
Clause, that no valuator or writing clerk 
should receive more than twenty shillings 
r day, besides such allowancess to cover 
is hotel and travelling expenses as the 
Commissioner might think fair and reason- 
able. It would be easy to suggest how 
this immense patronage might be abused 
in many ways by some future Commis- 
sioner. It would add to the evils of that 
system of bureaucracy which had already 
inflicted so wuch injury upon Ireland. 
Again, he should wish to known upon 
what fixed data had the scale of prices 
been made out which were given in the 
11th Section, as the basis of future 
valuations for all land in Ireland. That 
section preserved the present principle of 
valuation in regard to houses and buildings, 
which were to continue to be valued upon 
an estimate of the net annual rent; but, in 
regard to lands, a different principle was 
now to prevail—for the value of all lands 
was to be based, not upon an estimate of 
the net annual rent, but upon an estimate 
of the net annual value, with reference to 
the average prices of produce given in 
the Bill. The principle of net annual rent 
being thus repudiated by the Bill, it was 
quite idle to suppose that, practically speak- 
ing, any valuation of lands based upon an 
arbitrary scale of prices, would be gene- 
rally followed by landlords in Ireland to 
regulate their rents. It was plain, there- 
fore, that should too low a scale of prices 
be adopted, the effect would not be to lead 
to a reduction of any of the rents of occu- 
pying tenants, but it would undoubtedly 
ve the effect of lowering the poor-rate 
valuations, and of thus, perhaps, disfran- 
chising many thousands of the county con- 
stituents. If, therefore, a very low scale 
of prices were adopted in the proposed 
VOL. CXXI. [ruep serizs. | 
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Act, its besa be sy esi by a 
corresponding reduction in the county 
tive franchise. It had been stated by the 
noble Lord that the seale of prices in the 
present Bill was taken from an average of 
prices mentioned in a return made. out 
from the Irish newspapers by Mr. Griffiths. 
Now he was not aware of any return ex- 
cept that which had been ia to 
Parliament in the course of last Session. 
He would give a few specimens from that 
return, to show the mode in which the 
averages it contained for 1849 and 1850 
had been struck by the present Bill. As 
to wheat the average price per cwt. in that 
return was 8s. Osd. ie 1849, and 8s. 4d. 
for 1850, from which two sums, he presumed, 
there had been deduced the average of 7s. 6d. 
in the present Bill. As to oats, the averages 
in the return were 5s. 44d. and 5s. 10d., and 
that in the Bill, 4s. 10d. As to pork, the 
averages in the return were 35s. 8d. and 
38s. 4d., and that in the Bill, 32s. And 
so as to the other articles of produce. But, 
really, that return itself was, perhaps, the 
most extraordinary statistical paper ever 
presented for the information of Parlia- 
ment, to form the basis of an important 
practical measure; though, perhaps, its 
very blunders were some test of the honesty 
with which it had been compiled from the 
different local newspapers. About one- 
third of the items were not filled up, but 
were left in a blank state. Those that 
were given, exhibited the most ineredible 
discrepancies in the prices of the same 
article in different towns. For example, in 
this return for the year 1850 the average 
rice of pork was represented as being 
Be. 10d. in Waterford, 37s. 4d. in Wex- 
ford, and 30s. 5d. in Cork; those three 
being all export towns, each possessing the 
same seaboard and equal facilities of sale. 
In 1849, pork was stated to have been 54s. 
in Waterford, and only 35s. 7d. in the ad- 
joining town of Clonmel. In 1849, barle 
was 7s. 9d. in Clonmel, and only 4s. 
in Roscrea, both being towns in the same 
county of Tipperary. In 1849, oats were 
8s. 4d. in Monaghan, and 3s. 7d. in Mary- 
borough. Again, in 1850, 8s. 7d. in Mon- 
han, and 4s, 0Zd. in Maryborough. In 
1848, wheat was 12s. 3d. in Limerick, and 
at Nenagh—distant from Limerick about 
eighteen miles—9s. 8d. Numerous other 
instances might be accumulated out of this 
return to show its utter fallacy as the basis 
of a fair and permanent valuation, or such 
a perfect measure of legislation as it would 
be desirable now to introduce for the pur- 
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of finally superseding all previous 
eunli The Lbsurdity of that return had 
been pointed out during last Session, and 
had, he believed, contributed in a great 
measure to the total abandonment of the 
amended Bill recommended by the Select 
Committee. For the Attorney General of 
Ireland was mistaken in supposing that 
that amended Bill was the same as the 
reseut Bill. It was not the same Bill, 
t the very reverse of that Bill; and 
this total dissimilarity was one of the 
chief recommendations of the present mea- 
sure. He was aware that the right hon. 
Gentleman had suggested that the scale 
of prices was one of those details which 
might be considered and amended in 
Committee, But he would like to know 
what satisfactory information the House 
could expect to obtain in Committee. He 
did not anticipate that the noble Lord 
would be prepared to supply a satisfactory 
seale of prices in Committee, or that the 
right hon. Gentleman the representative of 
the University—or, as he had lately styled 
himself, ‘‘ the representative of the Church” 
—would be able to furnish any useful in- 
formation on the subject. He thought that 
an undertaking should now be given to in- 
troduce some proper measure, such as was 
partly promised last year, for establishing 
in Ireland a system of official corn averages 
similar to the English system. A correct 
system of corn averages was essential to 
any plan of valuation, such as it was now 
proposed to introduce, namely, a valuation 
based upon the prices of produce, and not 
upon the net annual rent. It had also 
long been required in order to regulate 
Irish tithe rentcharges and the rents pay- 
able under ecclesiastical leases. In Ire- 
land there were no corn returns made in 
any town except Dublin, and even there 
the returns were merely voluntary and of 
@ most imperfect character. With respect 
to the power of final appeal, the present 
Bill left it with the assistant barrister, or 
rather with the Quarter Sessions, which 
he confessed he regarded as preferable to 
an appeal to the Government commissioner, 
He thought, however, it might be well 
to consider whether some better tribunal 
might not be devised for obtaining a satis- 
factory and uniform valuation at a reason- 
able rate. He had shown the enormous 
expenditure incurred within the last five or 
six years in valuing.the single county of 
Tipperary, being, as he believed, thirty 
times as great as the cost of a valuation 
under the Poor Law Acts. He had heard 
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it suggested that one mode of obtaining a 
cheap and satisfi valuation of any 


particular county or district would be to 
set it up to public competition, subject to 
subsequent revision by an appropriate tri- 
bunal, at the risk of the valuator, who 
should be bound to sustain his valuation at 
his own expense. Ile thought that sug- 
gestion worth consideration, — regard 
to the great expense of all past valuations, 
and to their unsatisfactory character. He 
did not conceive that the present Bill 
would very materially diminish the future 
expenses of the Government valuation of 
Ireland. It would certainly get rid of the 
useless expense of all appeals to Sub- 
Commissioners, and so far was a desirable 
measure; but nearly the same expense 
might be still incurred in appeals to the 
quarter-sessions courts. His great object 
in making these observations was to sug- 
gest the propriety of framing such a Va- 
luation Bill for Ireland as would effectually 
obviate the necessity of legislating again 
upon the subject. He had mentioned 
some reasons for not thinking that the 
present Bill was as perfect a measure as 
might be framed, after full deliberation, by 
a Select Committee or a Committee of In- 
quiry composed of such of the Irish Mem- 
bers as were best acquainted with the sub- 
ject, and who might assist their investi- 
gations by examining some intelligent wit- 
nesses. He was quite aware of the ge- 
neral objections to Select Committees, and 
of the course taken by the Select Com- 
mittee appointed last Session, who had se- 
parated without making any report or ex- 
amining any witnesses, after a mere con- 
versational examination of Mr. Griffiths 
whose statements before them had not 
been published. But he thought that a 
Select Committee of Inquiry, such as he 
had described, might succeed in producing 
@ valuation measure such as they could 
submit to the House after mature consid- 
eration, and be able to stand by in all its 
principles and details. He did not think 
it likely that a measure of that perfect 
character could be framed by this House 
when in Committee on the present Bill, 
especially at this advanced period of the 
Session, though he thought there was 
much to approve of in the Bill, which pro- 
fessed to introduce one uniform system of 
valuation for county cess and for poor-law 


Lorp NAAS said, he was glad to hear 
from all quarters that there was no real 
objection to the principle of the Bill, He 
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believed it was almost universally admitted 
that it was desirable to establish a uniform 
system of valuation. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Leitrim (Mr. Clements) re- 
commended, as he (Lord Naas) understood 
him, that the different Unions should have 
the power of effecting Valuations for them- 
selves, subject to the superintendence of a 
Government officer. But he (Lord Naas) 
was afraid that that arrangement could 
only lead to a continuance of the evils of 
the present system. He did not hold him- 
self pledged to all the details of the mea- 
sure, and he would be prepared carefully 
to consider in Committee any suggestions 
for its amendment. He could not agree to 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for the 
county of Cork (Mr. V. Scully) that the 
Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. He had seen a great many mea- 
sures referred to Select Committees, but 
had never known any good to follow from 
the adoption of such a course. He be- 
lieved that in Select Committees hon. 
Members never changed their opinions, 
and were occupied there from day to day 
in urging arguments which they after- 
wards repeated in the House. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided: —Ayes 89; Noes 6: 
Majority 83. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, 


PATENT LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. WAKLEY presented a petition, 
praying that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY presented a 
petition from Pentonville, praying that the 
measure be not referred to a Select Commit- 
tee, but that certain clauses be altered. 

Mr. COWAN was of opinion that the 
Bill should be referred to a Seleet Com- 
mittee to take evidence as to the effect the 
measure would have upon various interests 
in the country. No one could be more 
convinced than he was that the patent law 
required amendment ; but he thought it 
was impossible to pass a satisfactory law 
on this subject during the present Session, 
and therefore he thought they ought to 
devote the time that yet remained to ob- 
taining evidence from practical men, whose 
suggestions might be adopted in the next 


{Mat 27, 1852} 
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Session. There were one or two objec. 
tions to the present Bill, to which he would 
call their attention. In the first place, the 
Hk of the Sovereign was injurious- 
y interfered with; for, though it was pro- 
vided in the 17th Section that nothing con- 
tained in this Act should interfere with 
the prerogative of the Crown, yet in other 
sections he found that the Bill appointed 
certain official persons as Commissioners 
who were to administer the new law, and 
a part of their duty was to appoint an Ex- 
aminer or Examiners, to whom all ica- 
tions for patents were to be ref ; and 
he put it to the Honse whether a power of 
that kind ought to be committed into the 
hands of any subject. Then it was pro- 
vided that the legal proceedings connected 
with all patents in Scotland and Ireland, 
should be transferred to the Courts in 
Westminster Hall. Now, various com- 
plaints had reached him from Scotland 
with regard to the efforts which had of 
late been made to transfer the ancient 
rights and privileges which Seotland Bra 
sessed as an independent kingdom, to Eng- 
lish courts. Besides, it deprived the legal 
practitioners in Scotland of their legitimate 
professional occupation, and would be pro- 
ductive of great inconvenience to litigants, 
who would all be obliged to come up to the 
Courts of Westminster, though they al- 
ready possessed in Edinburgh courts in 
which they had the fullest confidence, as 
well as practitioners who were as capable 
of defending them as any that could be 
found in this metropolis. Another objec- 
tion to the Bill was, that though one series 
of payments extended the right of patent 
to the three Kingdoms and the Channel 
Islands, yet it did not include the Colonies. 
On all these grounds he thought it would be 
better to delay the measure. He did not 
like to move to that effect. [Ories of 
“*Move!”’] No, he would like to hear 
first what the right hon. Gentleman had 
to say in its favour; but he thought it 
would be much better to send the Bill to a 
Select Committee, with the usual power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Mr. WAKLEY did not concur in the 
recommendation of the hon. Gentleman 
that the Bill should be post to an- 
other Session, because he had received 
representations from various quarters re- 
garding the evils of the present system; 
and he thought there ought to be some 
alteration without nea time. With- 
out doubt the present Bill was regarded 
by practical men as @ very imperfect 
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remedy for the evils that existed; and 
therefore he thought it ought to be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, who would 
have the power to examine practical wit- 
nesses upon the subject. The House of 
Lords had had a Committee upon the sub- 
ject; but he regretted to say that that 
Committee did not call before them the 
class of witnesses who were best capable 
of giving information. He regretted that 
the complicated machinery of the present 
system was continued in the Bill, believing 
that the right principle of dealing with in- 
ventions was to assimilate them as much 
as possible to the principle of copyright of 
books; because, es all the pains and ex- 
= an inventor was put to in procuring 

is patent, if his right were questioned, he 
had still to go to a jury; whereas, if an 
author had a copyright worth 10,0002., 
he had only to go to Stationers’ Hall to 
secure it. He thought it ought to be the 
same with regard to inventions. He could 
not see any distinction between the two 
cases, whether a man impressed the image 
of his mind upon brass or steel or paper. 
Was it not a hard thing that a poor man 
of inventive genius, if he discovered some- 
thing that would raise his reputation, as 
well as be to him a source of wealth, and 
a benefit to the country, should be encoun- 
tered at the very outset by the payment 
of a sum of money which he was not able 
to command; so that his only resource was 
to go to some speculative capitalist, who 
would purchase from him for 10U. or 201. 
an invention which might be worth 50,000I, 
He thought that every facility should be 
given, especially in a country like this, to 
persons who brought out inventions; and 
yet the fact was that in this respect we 
were behind almost every country on the 
Continent. In France, Belgium, Den- 
mark, and the United States, a man might 
secure all that the English law of patent 
gave him, for less than 10/., while in this 
country he was required to pay between 
3007. and 4007. In France a man had 
merely to go and register his invention; 
and by that act of registration he would 
have perfect security, and at a cost of not 
more than 4/. This was a preposterous 
state of things, and ought not to be per- 
mitted. He would be delighted if the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Hen- 
ley) would apply his own powerful and 
vigorous mind to the subject; and he was 
sure he would come to the conclusion that 
the patent law ought to be assimilated to 
the law of copyright. 


Mr, Wakley 
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Mr. BROTHERTON said, this mea- 
sure had already been before various Select 
Committees, and it appeared to him that 
the proposal to refer the Bill to another 
Committee was only in effect to postpone 
it to another Session. For his he 
thought this was a useful Bill; he had re- 
ceived several letters from his constituents 
in its favour, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would not agree to send it to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. JOHN STUART said, that hon. 
Members had stated that this Bill had al- 
ready been before several Select Commit- 
tees; and one hon. Gentleman had stated 
that if it were now referred to a Committee, 
the Session would pass over before it could 
be considered. But he (Mr. Stuart) could 
not see why sending this Bill to a Com- 
mittee should necessarily result in throw- 
ing the Bill over to another Session. This 
Bill was prepared by the late Government. 
[Mr. Hentey dissented.] He had under- 
stood so; but it now appeared the right 
hon. Gentleman treated it as his own Bill. 
The subject was no doubt one of vast im- 
portance, and one on which public opinion 
was greatly divided. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. Wakley) had proposed a 
principle which he believed had never been 
sufficiently considered. He had proposed 
that the law of patent should be assimi- 
lated to the law of copyright. He did not 
accede to that proposition; he was not 
prepared to abrogate the patent law; but 
still he believed that between the present 
state of the patent law, and che more 
extreme opinion advocated by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, there were many 
intermediate points which well deserved 
consideration. The measure not only af- 
fected the rights of individuals, but it 
dealt with great questions of constitu- 
tional and international law. He referred 
more particularly to the 27th Section, 
in which he found an extraordinary pro- 
vision, which might be very good or very 
bad, but which was certainly entirely new. 
It provided that English patents should 
not prevent the use of inventions in foreign 
ships resorting to British ports; so that 
as far as regarded discoveries applicable 
to navigation and commerce, the whole 
value of the patent would be annihilated 
by that clause of the Bill. The only ex- 
ception to the clause was the case of coun- 
tries which did not concede the same right 
to English ships. He longed to hear what 
the right hon. the President of the Board 
of Trade had to say im favour of that 
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clause. A bad alteration of the law was 
worse than no alteration; and therefore 
he implored the House not to pass this 
measure without due consideration. T 
had a warning before them in another Bi 
which was to come before them to-night— 
the Wills Amendment Bill. Some years 
ago the law of wills was thought to require 
alteration; and though the present Lord 
Chaneellor, then Sir Edward Sugden, im- 
plored the House to delay the Bill for 
three months, yet it was forced through, 
and the consequence was, that no man 
now knew how to make his will; even one 
of the ablest lawyers of his time (Mr. 
Jacob) made a will, which was among the 
first litigated under the new law; and 
after seven volumes stuffed full of reports 
of litigated cases, they were now going to 
alter the law again. He trusted that this 
would prove a warning to the House, and 
therefore he implored his right hon. Friend 
not to press the measure during the present 
Session, but to agree to its being referred 
to a Select Committee. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that a Bill on this 
subject had in some degree been prepared 
by the late Government before they went 
out of office; and, in point of fact, the 

resent measure was substantially the same 
Bill that passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment last Session—which was sent down 
from the House of Lords to this House, 
where some amendments were made in it 
—which was then sent back to the House 
of Lords, where the amendments were 
agreed to; and which, if the Session had 
continued but one day longer, would have 
become the law of the land. With the 
exception of a single clause, his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Stuart) had not stated 
one objection to any of the provisions of 
the Bill; and he (Mr. Henley) did think 
that that was very odd, coming from a 

rson of so much acuteness. Instead of 
ringing objections to the Bill, his hon. 
and learned Friend had amused the House 
with a long discussion on the subject of 
wills, as if wills had anything to do with 
the matter before them. With respect to 
the 27th Clause, he (Mr. Henley) was 
ready to admit that the subject to which 
it related was one of the greatest difficulty; 
and whether the clause could be amended 
so as to be put into a better shape, amd 
deprived of its retrospective effect, waa: 
matter well worthy of consideration 
Committee, where he shows, be ready. 
attend to every reasonable proper sug- 
gestion. The hon. and learned Gentle- 


{Mar 27, 1852} 
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man had, however, omitted to state that 
the provisions of that clause were to have 
effect only in case of reciprocity. Now, 
what were the facts in relation to this sub- 
ject? A person takes out a patent, say 


for a screw steamer. He takes the legal - 


steps open to him, so that a vessel cannot 
use his patent in the ports of the United 
Kingdom; but there was nothing to pre- 
vent the patentee from going to H 
or to America and taking out a separate 
patent in each of those countries, so that 
when any unfortunate vessel using his pa- 
tent went to those countries it might be 
seized upon by any parties that had an 
assigned right in the patent, and universal 
injury to commerce would ensue. He was 
surprised that his hon. and learned Friend 
should have fastened on this clause, and 
that he should not have given the House 
any information on the main subject and 
urport of the Bill. The hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. Cowan) had stated 
that this Bill invaded the Queen’s prero- 
gative; and as an illustration he said that 
Her Majesty was to appoint Commissioners 
who were to perform all their functions 
under the authority of the Crown—and 
this he had called an invasion of the 
Queen’s prerogative: but since Her Ma- 
jesty was to appoint certain officers, it ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Henley) not to make 
much difference whether the duties to be 
performed were executed by the law officers 
of the Crown or by Commissioners. Then 
had said that he thought 
it hard that Scotland and Ireland were to 
be deprived of the power of settling their 
own quarrels in their own law courts. If 
that were really the effect of the provisions 
of this Bill, no one would be more ready 
than he (Mr. Henley) to agree with the 
hon. Member; but the main principle of 
this Bill was, that this being a United 
Kingdom, if a patent was granted, it ought 
to run through the United Kingdom. T 
was one great principle of the Bill; whe- 
ther the machinery for carrying it out 
were the best and simplest that could be 
contrived, he, for one, would be sorry to 
say: it might be capable of improvement, 
but that must be done in Committee. Now, 
since it was desirable to have one patent 
for the United Kingdom, it was necessary 
to set up some machinery common to the 


three countries; and the Commission 
{consist of the Master of the Rolls, with 
|| the law officers of Ireland, Scotland, and 


England, so that a Scotchman applyi 
for a patent could make reference to the 
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Scotch law officers, and an Irishman to 
the Irish law officers; and there could be 
no doubt that each case would be adju- 
dicated upon in accordance with the par- 
ticular law and custom of the country from 
- which it proceeded. The extension of pa- 
tents to the Colonies was a subject not 
altogether free from difficulty, and the 
ner with regard to what were called 

rown colonies and other colonies was 
somewhat different. But the Bill might 
be amended considerably in Committee; 
and, if necessary, a clause might be intro- 
duced further securing the prerogative of 
the Crown in this particular. It was his 
desire to make the Bill as simple as pos- 
sible, to save expense, and to relieve par- 
ties from the necessity of future litigation. 
With regard to copyright, many persons 
supposed that there was the greatest dif- 
ference between that and a patent. For 
his own part, he could not see it, and he 
did not believe that the law with regard to 
the two was very different. Copyright 
could only be sustained by proving that 
the work was original, and a patent by its 
being proved to be a novelty. But it was 
said that a man with a copyright scts forth 
his ideas for the benefit of all the world. 
It was true that he did so; but then he 
put his own price upon them. Well, then, 
a party with a patent exhibits his patented 
article for sale, with a price affixed to it. 
Therefore he (Mr. Henley) could not see 
any great difference between them. Then, 
some persons said that patents ought al- 
together to be done away with. e con- 
fessed that he was not of that opinion 
himself; but it was held by many men of 
great practical knowledge and intelligence. 
The subject of expense was a material 
feature in this question. He believed that 
he was not wrong in saying that a patent 
for the three kingdoms could not be taken 
out at present for a less sum, in fees and 
stamps (independent of the expense of a 
patent agent), than 2501. or 2601. The 

resent Bill proposed that patents should 
be taken out for the expense of 257. That 
would be an enormous boon to parties 
seeking patents; and if they found their 
invention so useful that at the expiration 
of three years they wished to extend the 
period of the patent, they might do so by 
paying a further sum. He was afraid 
that, in reducing the price of patents so 
low, there must be considerable loss to 
the Treasury— [Mr. Waxtey: But gain 
to the public.] The hon. Member said 
there would be gain to the public; but if 


Mr. Henley 
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parties were to have privileges it was fair 
that they should pay for them. It was. 
not certain what would be the extent of 
this loss to the Treasury—that would de- 
pend upon whether or not there would be 
an increase in the number of patents, 
owing to the diminished cost. He would 
not now enter on the various details of the 
Bill, which might be better: considered on 
a future occasion. With regard to the 
recommendation of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, he (Mr. Henley) had throughout 
expressed his readiness that this Bill should 
go before a Select Committee, if hon. 
Members believed that they could not see 
their way with respect to some of the 
clauses, and wished to hear evidence. But 
he thought that to wait for an entire year, 
until every Member of that House should 
have his objections removed on every point, 
would be equivalent to saying that the 

should never do anything for the amend- 
ment of the patent laws. There must ne- 
eessarily be considerable difference of opin- 
ion; but they should act on a balance of 
arguments, and thus endeavour to amend 
the law. He hoped the House would con- 
sent to the second reading of the Bill, with 
a view to its being improved in Committee. 

Mr, 8. CARTER observed that the 
loss to the bay | by the diminution of 
the patent fees would not be so great as 
had been represented by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade; for it appeared from the Schedule 
that the total amount of fees would be 
149]. 11s. That was enormously too high, 
and he should Ys mg in Committee to 
reduce it considerably. With regard to 
the punishment to be awarded for pirating 
inventions, he thought that the simple fine 

roposed by the Bill was not sufficient, for 
fe eld that an individual was guilty of as 
flagrant a wrong who pirated another’s in- 
vention as the man who robbed his purse. 
He thought it would be a useful Amend- 
ment to make the piracy of patents a mis- 
demeanour punishable by fine and impri- 
sonment. 

Mr. MUNTZ was surprised to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite say that the 
Bill was the same in principle as that of 
last year. He considered that it was alto- 
gether different, and that it was as bad a 
Bill for inventors as could be devised, It 
had, in fact, only one redeeming clause, 
and that was the one which enabled an in- 
ventor to obtain a patent for a small sum 
in the first instance, and to renew it after- 
wards ata little additional expense. He 
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considered that it would be impossible for 
the proposed Examiners to investigate the 
novelty and utility of an invention before 
deciding that a patent should be granted; 
for it often took seven years in order to 
prove that an invention was novel and use- 
ful. His own invention, which was now 
adopted by all, required fully that period; 
and he was convinced that if it had had to 

before the Examiners pro by the 
Bill, they would have said his discovery was 
not worth notice, and would have refused 
his application altogether. But there was 
a much more important principle than that 
alluded to by the hon, and learned Mem- 
ber for Newark, namely, a clause by which 
no invention, if it could be proved to have 
been used in foreign countries, could be 
patented at all. They would only have 
to get a couple of vagabonds from the 
Continent to swear that they had seen the 
invention before, and the inventor would 
be deprived of the fruits of his ingenuity; 
and after the celebrated case of Queen 
Caroline, nobody could doubt that they 
could get foreigners to swear anything. 
The principle of the clause relating to 
ships was most objectionable; especial] 
when they considered that the recent al- 
teration in the law had caused a much 
greater number of foreign ships to come 
to our ports. Where he himself used to 
sheathe one foreign vessel, he now sheathed 
three. The provisions relating to the Co- 
lonies were also extremely important, Take 
sugar for instance. The English manu- 
facturers would be materially affected if 
they had to pay a heavy royalty, while 
the colonial manufacturers escaped with 
impunity. He had said that the reduc- 
tion in the expense was the redeeming 
feature of the Bill; but that might, if the 
Government chose, be equally well carried 
out under the present law; and it would 
be a great deal better to make the reduc- 
tion with the existing system, than hastily 
to carry a bad Bill through the House. 
He did not mean to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman could not refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee; and if he selected his 
Select Committee well, he might get a 
very good Bill. That would depend very 
much on the practical knowledge of the 
Gentlemen composing the Committee. If 
they happened to have no practical know- 
ledge, the Bill would be a very bad one. 
Unless the right hon. Gentleman would 
pledge himself to alter the Bill in the parts 

had indicated, he should oppose the 
second reading. 


{May 27, 1852} 
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Mr. J. GREENE said, that were it 
not for the great injury inflicted by the 
existing patent laws during the last half 
century, he should not be di to sup- 
port the second reading of this Bill. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that refer- 
ence had been made to a possible charge 
on the Treasury for the ng out of 
this Bill, and he hoped an estimate would 
be given of that charge. Last year he 
had understood the amount for compensa- 
tion and the reduction of fees would be 
very considerable. 

Ma. ROUNDELL PALMER said, it 
appeared to him that this was a subject of 
great importance, and that it would be very 
much to be regretted if, for the sake of a 
hurry which he confessed he could not see 
the reason of, the House should be led to 
pass a measure which introduced not only 
new regulations, but also, in many respects, 
new principles into the patent law of this 
country, He, for one, had formed a very 
strong opinion that it would be useless to 
pass the Bill, even through the present 
stage; and that it would be a far wiser 
course not to attempt to consider the clauses 
of the Bill in Committee this Session, but 
to postpone the whole subject to a future 
Parliament : and he would shortly state to 
the House some of the reasons which had 
led him to this conclusion. He knew it 
had been said that this was the same Bill 
which was pressed forward at the end of 
last Session, and which had advanced to 
the last stage in that House; and that this 
was @ reason why they should pass the 
present measure. But he begged to ob- 
serve that the measure of last Session was 
introduced at a late period, and that, it 
having been urged upon the House, that 
on account of the peculiar reasons which 
existed in connexion with the Great Exhi- 
bition, it was of great importance to pass 
it at that particular time, many hon. Mem- 
bers—himself among the number—were 
led to pay a less vigilant attention to the 
Bill, under those ¢ircumstances, than they 
would otherwise have done, Now, he had 
looked carefully through the present Bill, 
and it appeared to him to involve three en- 
tirely distinct subjects, if not more. One 
part of the Bill embraced a very useful 
class of clauses; and if the Government 
would content themselves with those, the 
Bill might probably pass without difficulty 
through Parliament. The clauses to which 
se por aw merely to the ee of 

ees, better regulation TrO- 
ceedings on the subject of patents, This 
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was & most useful part of the Bill; but 
with respect to the rest of the clauses, he 
thought them open to serious question. In 
a case of this importance he thought the 
House were entitled to know whether the 
Bill had received from the Government that 
mature consideration which would enable 
them to say that it embraced those princi- 
ples upon which they thought the question 
ought to be dealt with by Parliament, and 
whether they were prepared, upon their own 
responsibility as Ministers, to urge it upon 
the House. If he mistook not, this Bill 
was not prepared by the present Govern- 
ment, and they were by no means respon- 
sible for it. They might have felt it to be 
their duty to facilitate its consideration by 
the House, and that might be a very proper 
course to take; but it was not their Bill. 
It was prepared by the preceding Govern- 
ment, and chiefly, he understood, by a 
noble Lord (Earl Granville), who, with 
great candour, had stated in another place 
that he was unfriendly to the whole princi- 
ple of a patent law, and that he looked for- 
ward to its entire abolition at no distance 
of time. Now, this was a very important 
question, and one, the dispassionate con- 
sideration of which the House was not 
likely to enter upon at the present period 
of the Session. In reading through the 
Bill, he thought he could trace the tendency 
of the noble Lord’s mind in the different 
clauses; aud if the Bill should pass as it 
stood, he believed it would be found here- 
after to have undermined and subverted 
the whole principle of the patent law. 
Now, was it right that the Government 
should urge the House to proceed to the 
consideration of a Bill which was supposed 
to have such a tendency, unless they were 
prepared to state either that they were 
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a clause retaining to the Crown the power 
which it at present , of giving br 
tents to the Colonies; but the present Bill 
contained no such clause, and if it was 
passed in its present form, the power of 
the Crown to grant patents in the British 
Colonies vole week to exist. A large 
field would thus be swept away from pa- 
tentees; and then it would be said, “‘ You 
have abolished patents in Australia, Ca- 
nada, and the West Indies, how can you 
continue to maintain them at home ?”’ 
There was another principle, even more 
important, and that was the one concern- 
ing foreign patents, and the relation of 
foreign patents to English patents. There 
were three clauses in this Bill which were 
not in the Bill of last year. The first of 
these provided that the use of an invention 
abroad should be as fatal to letters patent 
as use in this country. Now, let the House 
look at what would be the immediate effect 
of that provision. How could a patentee 
be prepared to meet evidence from all parts 
of the world on the subject of his patent? 
How could he avoid being taken by surprise 
by witnesses whose character and compe- 
tency he had no means of investigating? 
He (Mr. R. Palmer) had been credibly 
informed that there were parts of the 
world where, as soon as an invention was 
announced as having been discovered in 
this country, it was immediately found out 
that it had been long known to scientific 
persons in the countries referred to. An- 
other clause was still more extravagant, 
and was to the effect, that if the same in- 
vention which was patented here was also 
patented in a foreign country, no matter 
at what time, no matter by whom, whe- 
ther friend or enemy, whenever the fo- 
reign patent expired, the English patent 


satisfied it had no such. tendency, or | must expire at the same time. No one, 


that they were willing to legislate in that | he thought, could introduce or devise any 
direction? The Government ought to state | means more likely to undermine the patent 
whether they were prepared to defend the | law than this. Another clause provided 
principle of a patent law as calculated to qf- | that no letters patent should prevent the 
ford a salutary stimulus to useful inventions, | use of inventions in foreign ships resorting 
or whether they agreed with the noble Lord | to British ports. He thought it impossible 





that the principle of a patent law savoured 
of monopoly, and ought to be entirely abol- 
ished, in conformity with the general rule 
of free trade. There were, in his opinion, 
two principles involved in the Bill, which 
went far to undermine the whole system 
of the patent law. Theone was that which 
referred to the Colonies. It was a re- 
markable fact that last year, when a simi- 
lar Bill came down from the House of 
Lords, the House of Commons introduced 


Mr. R. Palmer 





that these three clauses could be 

to. But his objections to the Bill did not 
stop there. There was a series of clauses 
at the beginning of the Bill which intro- 
duced a new system of investigation pre- 
liminary to the granting of a patent, of 
which the effect would be, first, to create a 
number of new salaried officers; and, see- 
ondly, to drag the patentee into two expen- 
sive lawsuits, one before the Exaniiner, 
and another before the Attorney General; 
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and then, when all was done, and he had 
— patent, he was no better than be- 
‘ore, unless he could satisfy the original 
conditions of his patent with respect to 
novelty and utility, to prove which any 
one could oblige him to come into a 
Court of law. He thought the present 
system afforded, upon the whole, as good 
acheck as could be provided for prevent- 
ing undue extension of patent rights, and 
that the proposed plan would, in contested 
cases, expose patentees to most expen- 
sive processes of a preliminary nature. 
He also considered that that portion of 
this Bill which provided for publicity 
being given to patents and specifications, 
required great consideration. If all the 
patents, with specifications and drawings, 
were to be published at the public expense, 
the scale of fees proposed to be estab- 
lished by the Bill would be utterly insuffi- 
cient. He thought there were many other 
provisions of the measure which required 
grave consideration, and that it was hope- 
less to proceed with it in a Parliament 
which must so soon expire. If, therefore, 
a division took place, he should, feel it his 
duty to vote against the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, if his hon, and 
learned Friend had been present when his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade explained the object of the 
Bill, he would have found that it did not 
interfere with the principle of the patent 
law, but maintained it as a wholesome 
stimulus to invention. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said that there 
were two clauses of the Bill which con- 
tained such new and important principles 
that they ought not to be adopted without 
more consideration than could be afforded 
to them during the present Session: the 
one the clause relating to foreign ships, and 
the other to inventions the use of which 
was known in foreign countries or the Co- 
lonies. With regard to the first, the ob- 
jeet was to anticipate those differences 
which might arise and become matters of 
international law in reference to foreign 
ships carrying their nationality with them, 
which would be extended to articles used 
on board ship. The President of the 
Board of Trade had stated, however, that 
the House, in passing the Bill, was not 
bound to adopt that provision. With re- 
spect to the use of inventions used in the 
Colonies or abroad, he with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that the prin- 
ciple of the Bill in that regard required 
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great and careful consideration. But those 
two provisions were quite independent of 
the main object of Bill,. which was 
first to diminish the expense of a patent 
to the inventor—and the reduction would 
be from 2601. to 25/.—and next to estab- 
lish one patent for the three main divisions 
of the United nige <e so as to prevent 
a patentee being obliged to take separate 

ate for England, Ireland and Scotland. 

e could not help thinking that the effect- 
ing of these two purposes would constitute 
a great benefit to the public and the in- 
ventors; as for the objection of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Muntz) to the Examiners, 
the hon. Member appeared to have misun- 
derstood their proposed duties: the object 
of those officers’ functions was to give to 
the law officers of the Crown an assurance, 
based on scientific knowledge, that the in- 
ventions proposed to be patented were 
worthy of a patent, and not to determine 
upon the novelty or the propriety of the 
grant. But if there was an insuperable 
objection to that provision, it could be al- 
tered in Committee. He hoped the House, 
then, would allow the Bill to be read a 
second time and referred to a Select 
Committee; after which they could see 
whether they would adopt the whole Bill, 
or separate from it the two provisions to 
which he had adverted. 

Bill read 2°, and referred to a Select 
Committee. 


LAW OF WILLS AMENDMENT BILL. 

Order for Committee read :—House in 
Committee. 

Clause 1. 

Ms. BETHELL felt obliged to detain 
the Committee for a few minutes upon 
this important measure, while he stated 
the reasons which had necessitated the 
bringing in of the Bill on the propriety of 
which they had now to determine. The 
law of this country in respect to wills, as 
it stood before the Ist Vict., c. 26, required 
that every will, as far as it respected real 
property, should be signed, although it did 
not require that the signature should be 
affixed to any particular part of the docu- 
ment. Great difficulties arose from the 
application of that law. The Committee 
would understand the mischief that result- 
ed, if they bore in mind that, if the signa- 
ture was prefixed to the will, or contained 
in the first line, and that it was a signa- 
ture acknowledged by the testator, and at- 
tested by the witnesses, it left room to the 
testator to add at any subsequent time a 
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further clause to the will. It therefore 
occurred to the Commissioners for the im- 
ement of the law, that the signature of 

a testator should be placed * at the foot or 
end of the will.’ They recommended a 
provision to that effect, and that provision 
was accordingly embodied in the Act pass- 
ed in the first year of the reign of Her 
t Majesty, which was recited in the 

Bill before the Committee. Unfortunately 
the words ‘‘at the foot or end thereof” 
had led to as much difficulty, litigation, 
and distress as any other similar number 
of words that had ever been introduced 
into a statute; and they had made that 
plain enactment ‘‘a delusion and a snare”’ 
to a great number of persons who believed 
they were making and executing their 
wills according to a plain rule which was 
intelligible to ordinary capacities. The 
construction put upon these words had 
been that if the signature was not actually 
put at the end of the last clause of the 
will—if the signature was placed at the 
foot of the clause, or outside, or occupied 
any other position on the face of the will 
than that which strictly corresponded with 
the words ‘‘at the foot or end thereof,”’ 
the will was pronounced to be informally 
executed. Now that evil had increased to 
so great a degree that it was hardly pos- 
sible for any man to tell whether his will 
was signed in the manner required by the 
strict interpretation which those words had 
received—no man could possibly tell whe- 
ther his will was legally signed or not. 
That interpretation had unfortunately been 
carried down by such a long series of 
authorities, and confirmed by the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council—the court of 
ultimate appeal—that there was no pos- 
sibility now of altering it by a contrary 
decision, and the only possible mode of 
relief was a resort to the Legislature of 
thecountry. The present Lord Chancellor, 
perceiving the evil, with that care for the 
administration of the law which had al- 
ways distinguished him, and for which his 
countrymen owed him a large debt of 
gratitude, had come to the relief of the 
subject by the introduction of the present 
Bill. But whilst he (Mr. Bethell) gave 
that eulogy and approbation to the intent 
and purpose of the Bill, he could not but 
express his surprise and regret that it 
should have been framed in the manner in 
which he found it to be framed, which, 
if adopted by the House, he would venture 
to predict would not only not remove the 
mischief that had arisen, but would mul- 


Mr. Bethell 
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tiply and augment that mischief to a pain- 
ful degree. The Committee were now 
eoncerned in Jaying down a plain ordinary 
rule for the guidanee of plain ordinary 
ersons in discharging an important duty. 
ut with regard to every solemnity, and 
every rule requiring solemnity, if the 
made such rules or solemnities complicated, 
and if they expressed them in language 
either techical or difficult to be understood 
or interpreted, then, in point of fact, they 
dug so many pitfalls for the ordinary peo- 
ple of the country, whilst they multiplied 
the causes of litigation and the chanees of 
defeating the intentions of testators. He 
should have thought that the plain and 
ordinary mode of remedying the mischief 
would have been to repeal the clause con- 
taining the obnoxious words so liable to 
misinterpretation, and substitute for that 
clause another clause or section containing 
words having a plain ordinary import. 
But instead of adopting that ordinary and 
plain mode of proceeding, the Bill had 
recourse to this singular mode or attempt 
to redress the supposed evils; it left the 
original enactment, the source of the mis- 
chief untouched, but it made that enact- 
ment more complicated by a very long 
section, which was to be taken into their 
hands as a rule, partly for expounding, 
partly for remedying, the evils produced 
by the interpretation of the existing sta- 
tute. And that was sought to be obtained 
by the use of a collection of adverbs, 
which he thought was unmatehed, even in 
the structure of English Acts of Parlia- 
ment. The first clause of the present Bill 
directs that every will shall be deemed 
valid ‘if the signature shall be placed at 
or after, or following or under, or beside or 
opposite to the end of the will; and then it 
proceeds to remedy the confusion and diffi- 
eulty thus occasioned by stating in an in- 
terpretative manner, ‘so that it shall be 
apparent on the face of the will that the 
testator intended to give effect to the 
writing signed as his will by such his sig- 
nature;’’—thus introducing, as he (Mr. 
Bethell) contended, all the elements of 
future difficulty and litigation, He did 
not think this part of the Bill could be 
— into law with any security or safety. 
e proposed, as an Amendment, that the 
will should be valid if the signature of the 
testator were so placed, and in such # 
manner, as that it should be apparent that 
the testator intended to give effect by such 
signature to the writing as his will. He 
had adopted words which were sufficiently 
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_ and definite to furnish a general 
rule—namely, that the will should be valid 
when, from the position of the signature 
and from the attestation, it was apparent 
that it was the intention of the testator to 
give effect to the instrument as his will. 
The only object of the signature was to 
authenticate the will. That might be 
done in a variety of forms; and the reason 
why a particular position was required by 
law was, that the signature should be so 
placed as to authenticate the will, and to 
prevent any additions being made to it 
after it had been signed by the testator 
and attested by witnesses. These objects, 
he believed, would be accomplished by the 
Amendment which he was about to submit 
to the House. But the mischief in this 
case was not confined to that part of the 
clause to which he had referred. To 
show the extraordinary system of drafting 
which had been pursued, he might mention 
that the latter part of the clause entirely 
nullified the former part. For instance, 
there was first an enumeration of particu- 
lars, in his opinion perfectly useless; and 
then there were some general rules which 
followed that enumeration. If the general 
rules were useful, then he must contend 
the enumeration of particulars was alto- 
gether useless. The signature was still 
to be at ‘‘ the foot or end”’ of the will, 
for the original Act remains unrepealed; 
but then the clause went on to say that 
the signature, wherever placed, was suffi- 
cient, if it was apparent that the tes- 
tator intended to give effect to the will 
by such signature; but notwithstanding 
this, it further went on to say that no 
will should be invalid in the great va- 
riety of cases which were enumerated, al- 
though in each of those cases the rule 
previously laid down was violated. No- 
thing, he must be permitted to say, could 
be more inconsistent than the clause as 
it stood at present; and the effect of this 
jumble of enactments would be that the 
very commentary which was furnished in 
the clause, would hy ee the existing 
law, by the terms which were expressly 
introduced for the purpose of preserving 
it. Such a mode of legislation was preg- 
nant with evil. Nothing could be a greater 
vice in the composition of Acts of Parlia- 
ment than that they should take part of 
an Act of Parliament and leave that 
standing, and alter it by a subsequent 
enactment, so placed as to throw on the 
Judge an obligation of taking the two 
statutes in iis hand, and yet the one 
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which is altered is left in foree, and you 
must ascertain from the second Act the 
extent of the alteration, The Judge had 
thus to construe the existing law, and 
then the alteration of that law, and to 
derive the rule of law from the combina- 
tion and comparison of two separate — 
which to a certain extent were contradic- 
tory and at variance with each other, the 
one being introduced for the purpose of 
altering the other. What hist erimaiod 
to do was to repeal the existing rule, and 
to substitute a new one which would be 
lain, intelligible, and perfect in itself. 
He proposed to repeal the particular clause 
in the existing Act of Parliament, and to 
substitute the words which were in his 
Amendment. The Committee must recol- 
lect that the question now before them was 
one of the deepest moment, and he should 
be happy if this discussion gave rise to 
the conviction in the minds of hon, Mem- 
bers of the necessity of having the House 
provided with some tribunal, or with some 
set of men to whom might be referred ques- 
tions of this kind, in order that the t 
opprobrium which now accompanied the 
Legislature as far as regarded the struc- 
ture of their statutes (the worst, perhaps, 
which existed in any country) might be 
removed; for, however admirable the 
mode of their legislation in some re- 
spects might be, it was certainly miser- 
ably deficient in providing for the correct 
expression, in point of language, of the 
Acts passed by them, The language of 
these Acts was often left to mere chance 
or caprice—provisos wére added at a late 
stage, negativing, or altering, in the most 
extraordinary way, all that Thad been done 
before; and the consequence was, that the 
Judges could not put any intelligible con- 
struction on the jumble of inconsistencies 
thus submitted to them for interpretation. 
He had spoken freely of the Bill; but he 
had the greatest possible respect for the 
noble and learned Lord who had intro- 
duced the measure into the other House, 
and who, he must be permitted to say, 
was entitled to every credit for his exer- 
tions to amend this branch of our law. 
He believed that this Bill was not the 
workmanship of the noble and learned 
Lord—that he had trusted to some other 
person to prepare it; but even if it were 
the workmanship of his Lordship, then it 
was not the first instance in which a man 
of the highest eminence in the po 
had failed as a Parliamen sman. 
He (Mr. Bethell) remem reading in 
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the memoirs of the late Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly, that Lord Eldon had sent for that 
great and accomplished lawyer, and read 
over to him some clauses which he had 
prepared to alter an existing law—a matter 
of very ordinary difficulty—and that Sir 
Samuel, after reading the clauses, was 
obliged to tell the Lord Chancellor that he 
was totally unable to apprehend or divine 
what was the meaning of his clauses. He 
(Mr. Bethell) must say, that whoever read 
the first section of this Bill, would find 
himself in a maze without plan, and would 
toil in vain to discover any meaning. He 
hoped that his attempt to simplify the Bill 
would render it more intelligible, not only 
to the Judges who might be called upon to 
interpret it, but to the public at large, who 
would be so greatly affected by its pro- 
visions. He would move to omit the whole 
of the first clause, for the purpose of in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following :— 


“That so much of an Act passed in the first 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
intituled, an Act for the Amendment of the Law 
with respect to Wills, as enacts ‘that no will shall 
be valid unless it shall be in writing, and executed 
in manner hereinafter mentioned, that is to say, 
it shall be signed at the foot or end thereof by the 
testator, or by some other person in his presence 
and by his direction ; and such signature shall be 
made or acknowledged by the testator in the pre- 
sence of two or more witnesses present at the 
same time ; and such witnesses shall attest and 
shall subscribe the will in the presence of the tes- 
tator, and no form of attestation shall be neces- 
sary,’ be, and the same is hereby repealed: And 
in lieu thereof, be it, and it is hereby enacted, 
that no will shall be valid unless it shall be in 
writing, and executed in manner hereinafter men- 
tioned, that is to say, it shall be signed by the 
testator, or by some other person in his presence 
and by his direction, in such manner as that it 
shall be apparent that the testator intended to 
give effect by such signature to the writing as his 
will, and such signature shall be made or acknow- 
ledged by the testator in the presence of two or 
more witnesses present at the same time, and 
such witnesses shall attest and shall subscribe the 
will in the presence of the testator, but no form 
of attestation shall be necessary.” 


The CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had better move 
that the original clause’ be negatived, and 
then bring up his Amendment in the shape 
of a new clause. 

Mr. BETHELL said, that he would 
adopt that course. 

he MASTER or tae ROLLS, not 
concurring in the opinion that the Bill 
would correct the evils which at present 
existed, or in the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Aylesbury, de- 
sired to express as shortly as he could his 
Mr. Bethell. 
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view of the difficulties which affected the 
question, and the course which it appeared 
advisable to take. This was a question 
which ought to be decided on the principles 
of common sense, and in which it was of 
the greatest possible consequence to avoid 
anything like technicality. The question 
related to a matter to be performed only 
once in a man’s life, frequently by unedu- 
cated persons, and was one which was of 
vital importance to them; and it was the 
incumbent duty of the Legislature to en- 
able persons of common understanding to 
perform it in such a manner that the law 
might carry into effect their last wishes. 
The Act regulating the law, as it stood, 
was a remarkable instance of the evil aris- 
ing from so much legislation in a matter of 
great importance, and when little interfe- 
rence of the Legislature was required. The 
existing law arose out of the fourth Report 
of the Commissioners of Real Property, 
who, referring to the evils of technicality, 
suggested various remedies; but in the 
attempt to carry their recommendations 
practically into effect, they brought a still 
greater number of technicalities into play. 
Before the existing law was enacted, men, 
so far as regarded personal property, might 
make a will without a witness; they might 
sign in the first line, or in any part of it; 
but it was constantly found that men began 
to write wills who never intended them to be 
wills until they were completed, and, leav- 
ing certain papers which contained merely 
the commencement of something meant 
for a testamentary disposition, those pa- 
pers were established as wills contrary to 
the real intention of the testator. The 
Commissioners tried, he thought wisely, 
to put anend to that. They required that 
a will should be attested in every instance 
by two witnesses: this was quite right, 
and was a very simple, plain, intelligible 
course. An attestation by two witnesses 
was a thing perfectly intelligible to all 
common understandings; but in addition 
to this rule they suggested further rules, 
which had produced considerable mischief, 
the first of which was only important in 
the case of a will being unattested; but 
unattested wills, and what were called “‘ hol- 
ograph’’ wills, were properly put an end to. 
The rules suggested were three: first, that 
the signature should be at the foot of the 
will; secondly, that the signature should 
be made in presence of both witnesses; 
and, thirdly, that the witnesses should 
both attest in the presence of each other 
and of the testator. There-was one clear 
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and plain principle which, in his opinion, 
ought to be kept in view by the Legi 
ture in regard to all instruments which re- 
quired any authentication: the rule ought 
to be perfectly uniform, so that there 
should not be one species of rule for one 
species of instrument, and another rule 
for another species of instrument. And 
another a equally clear was, that 
every rule of law which went to nullify 
any instrument, should be permitted to exist 
only where there was some clear, distinct, 
special reason which rendered it absolutely 
necessary to nullify the instrument unless 
that form were adopted. Try these rules 
by these principles, and they would all 
three be found to be injurious. It was 
difficult for Gentlemen not acquainted with 
what took place respecting probates in 
Doctors’ Commons to conceive the evils 
produced by framing rules at variance with 
the principles for which he was contending; 
but he spoke without exaggeration when 
he used the language of the late Sir Her- 
bert Jenner Fust, who told him that ever 
week there was a basketful of bond 
wills which had not been admitted to pro- 
bate. Now, after pointing out the de- 
feets which the existing law and the pre- 
sent Bill were equally chargeable with, he 
would ask the Committee whether they 
were confident that they were competent, 
without further inquiry, sitting there as 
they were then, to deal with the subject, 
and to cure the evils which had been in- 
troduced into the law of wills, without oc- 
casioning others to an equal or greater ex- 
tent, by the legislation which they might 
substitute. He wished to submit to them 
whether a subject of that kind would not 
be better considered in a Select Commit- 
tee, composed of persons conversant with 
the law, who could call before them per- 
sons familiar with the mischief to be dealt 
with? Now, as regarded these evils, the 
Bill before the House only attempted to 
deal with the first of these rules, leaving 
the defects arising from the other untouch- 
ed; and, with respect to the first of these 
rules, both the Bill and the Amendment 
of his hon. and learned Friend did so im- 
perfectly, for they left untouched the pro- 
vision which required signing at the foot. 
The words “ signed at the foot ’’ must 
have been inserted by the Commissioners 
with the idea of a deed present to their 
mind, which it was usual to sign at the 
foot, and therefore under the impression 
that it was proper to insert these words, 
They did not foresee that these words 
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would necessarily raise a question in every 
instance, what was the foot—whether the 
will was signed at the foot. He believed 
if they had simply required that the will 
should be whose & they would have done 
all that was required for the authentication 
of the document. For instance, a sign- 
manual by the Crown must be attested, 
but the Queen signed at the head of the 
document; and the authenticity of it was 
ascertained by the proper authority attest- 
ing it at the foot. What was an attesta- 
tion was a very simple matter, about which 
there could be no difficulty in arriving at 
the proper conclusion. He was of opinion 
that no such provision should ever have 
been inserted as that requiring the “‘sig- 
nature at the foot thereof,’’ and that no- 
thing more should be requisite than that the 
will should be signed and attested, which 
would leave the Judge free to determine 
whether what had been done was a suffi- 
cient compliance with the law, which re- 
quired signature and attestation of that 
signature, and nothing more. Then the 
Amendment of his hon. and learned Friend 
proposed to enact that the testator ‘‘shall 
sign it in such a manner that it shall be 
evident that he means to give effect to it 
as his will.”” The effect of that would be to 
institute a lawsuit on every will, to deter- 
mine whether the testator had sufficiently 
evidenced his intention on the document; 
it would be a source of profitable employ- 
ment to the lawyers, and of serious cala- 
mity to the public at large. Test this b 
the case of deeds conveying an estate: 
that is now required is execution and attes- 
tation; if the law required that the exe- 
cution and attestation should be in such a 
form as to show that the gentleman meant 
thereby to convey an estate, great expense 
and litigation would be the consequence; 
but the law only required execution and 
attestation, and he was of opinion that no 
more should be required in a will. The 
present Statute of Wills positively stated 
that no form of attestation should be re- 
quisite; and it would be naturally thought 
that was the effect of the statute. The 
fact, however, was, that since it was re- 
quired that the testator should sign or ac- 
knowledge his signature in the presence of 
the witnessess, these must attest it in the 
presence of the testator; but unless the 
written form of the attestation stated these 
facts, each of them must be proved before 
the will was admitted to probate, and to 
poe these facts was generally found to 
a very difficult thing to accomplish. As 
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an evidence how this worked, he would 
mention one case. A will had been exe- 
cuted in India with all the due formalities, 
and two witnesses weve present, both na- 
tives of India, It was suggested that it 
would be desirable to have one European 
witness, and one was sent for. Before he 
arrived, however, the testator had executed 
the will—he did not acknowledge it in the 
presence of this witness, and it was in 
consequence declared to be invalid, arising 
from excess of caution in endeavouring to 
comply with unnecessary rules. Nay, he 
believed it sometimes led to fraud; for 
the heir who wished to overturn a will had 
merely to say to the attesting witnesses 
that he was displeased with the provision 
made for them — that something better 
should be given them; and then be would 
ask whether they had signed it in the pre- 
sence of the testator. It might happen 
that they would not recollect, or could 
not, and it was found on these occasions 
very difficult to refresh the memory of the 
attesting witness when his interest was 
opposed to his recollection. He confess- 
ed that he had considerable doubts as to 
the propriety of requiring the witnesses 
to be present when the testator’s signa- 
ture was affixed. The main object to be 
effected was to secure the greatest pos- 
sible amount of uniformity, and the ab- 
sence of anything like a series of ques- 
tions and decisions hereafter upon the sub- 
ject. Would the present Bill have that 
effect? He ventured to say that not a 
single lawyer conversant with wills in the 
courts of probate had been consulted who 
had expressed his belief that such would 
be the effect of the Bill; and, for himself, 
he believed that the clause, as it stood, 
could not possibly obviate the existing 
evils, The defect of the Bill was, that it 
left the evil principle untouched, but it 
pursued the various decis ons made to en- 
force that principle, and repealed them; 
but new cases and fresh Cecisions would 
arise which the Bill did not, and could not, 
meet. The law should be such that every 
man might be able to make a will, which, 
being signed by him and attested by two 
witnesses, should be binding. If they had 
that, they would require nothing more; the 
law would be perfectly intelligible, and it 
would give effect to every will intended to 
be bond fide. Forged wills were fortu- 
nately very rare; byt where they did exist 
it was the unanimous testimony of all ac- 
quainted with the subject that in such the 
formalities were most strictly observed, 


The Master of the Rolls 
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and that all these technicalities only af- 
fected bond fide wills, Under these cir. 
cumstances he begged to press upon his 
right hon. and learned Friends the Home 
Secretary and the Solicitor General the 
aps and importance of referring this 

ill to a Select Committee, that it might 
receive that due consideration which would 
enable the House to pase & measure to re- 
medy the existing evils. If the Com- 
mittee could go through the clauses in the 
present Session, and agree upon the frame- 
work, there would be no difficulty in pas- 
sing a Bill speedily through Parliament; 
but even if the delay of another Session 
should be the consequence, the evil would 
not be so great as passing a crude and 
imperfect measure which should give rise 
to a new series of decisions in courts of 
probate, and the necessity of amending it 
again in a future Session of Parliament, 
Upon these grounds he would suggest that 
the Chairman should now report progress, 
in order that the right hon. Gentleman 
might consider the propriety of referring 
the Bill to a Select Committee. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL agreed 
with the hon, and learned Member for 
Aylesbury (Mr. Bethell) that it was im- 
possible to overrate the importance of this 
subject; but regretted that he was obliged 
to differ from his right hon. Friend the 
Master of the Rolls as to the expediency 
of referring the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, or interposing any delay whatever 
to its passing into law. Let them con- 
sider the state of the law when the Bill 
was brought in, and remember what was 
the object of his noble and learned Friend 
in another place, and they would then see 
how necessary it was at once to carry out 
that object, and to perceive that delay 
would only tend to introduce confusion into 
the law, and to prevent any immediate 
remedy being applied to the existing evils, 
which were of a most serious character. 
While they were debating on this Bill, 
people were making their wills, and some of 
them were paying the debt of nature; and 
it was quite possible that many wills had 
been made in the interim, which, unless 
this Bill pass, would prove to be inoperative. 
For a moment he would call attention to 
the present state of the law. A great and 
important amendment had been intro- 
duced into it in 1837 by Lord Langdale. 
By it wills of reality and personalty were 
placed on the same footing: both were re- 
quired to be executed by the testator at 
the foot, aud to be attested by two wit- 
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nesses; and it was thought that by that 
Act the object of the Legislature been 
attained, and that no doubt could arise. 
Nothing could be apparently more clear 
and simple than the provisions of that 
Act; but unfortunately a series of decisions 
had taken place upon the particular clause 
which required the will to be signed at the 
foot, which had had the effect of defeating 
the will of a great number of testators. 
It had been held by various Judges in 
various courts that where an interval was 
left of an inch or an inch and a half be- 
tween the end of the will and the signa- 
ture of the testator, such will was not valid; 
so also if it were written on one side, or in 
fact anywhere except immediately follow- 
ing the last word of the will. In conse- 
quence of this, and the evils and difficul- 
ties which arose under it, the noble and 
learned Lord who now sat upon the wool- 
sack had felt it to be his duty at the ear- 
liest possible moment to bring the subject 
under the consideration of the other House 
of Parliament, and to suggest what he 
hoped would prove a complete and efficient 
remedy. He had heard with great sur- 
prise the observations which had been 
made upon the structure of this Bill by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Aylesbury; and he had heard with equal 
surprise the disapprobation which had been 
expressed by the Master of the Rolls. He 
could not but remind the Committee that 
the noble and learned Lord who had per- 
formed the great service to the country of 
undertaking this task, was not only the 
greatest of living Equity lawyers, but that 
he possessed more extensive experience in 
that practice and administration of the law 
than any man now existing. Moreover, 
he was eminently familiar with the sub- 
ject. He had published a work upon it, 
and had long dedicated his attention to it 
both at the bar and on the bench; and, 
above all, he was the author of some of 
the most useful Acts of Parliament rela- 
ting to the disposition of property. Bring- 
ing all these great qualifications to the task, 
he had framed the Bill which was now sub- 
mitted to the Committee for its approba- 
tion. He would just call the attention of 
the Committee to what the effect of the 
Bill was. Seeing that by the Act of 
1837 it was enacted that no will should be 
valid unless signed at the foot or end 
thereof by the testator, and seeing that 
those words had given rise to doubts and 
to numerous decisions adverse to the ex- 
press provisions of the wills of the testa- 
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tors, what his on ne ne 
proposed was this, that ev ill, so 

only as regarded the position of the sig- 
nature of the testator, or of the person 
signing for him, should be deemed to be 
valid, whether the signature should be 
placed at, or after, or following, or under, 
or beside, or opposite to the end of the 
will. Now, what was the grievance in- 
tended to be remedied? It was this— 
that whereas the statute contained the ex- 
pression ‘at the foot of the will,” and 
unless the signature appeared at the end 
of the last word of the will, the will itself 
was declared to be invalid. The remedy 
proposed was, that whenever the signature 
should be placed upon or to the will, so 
that it should be apparent upon the face of 
the will that the testator intended to give 
effect by such signature to the writing as 
his will, it should have that effect. He 
apprehended it was not the intention of 
the noble and learned Lord, nor the inten- 
tion of that House, to enter upon the 
general subject of the making and execu- 
tion of wills, but to remedy a specifie grie- 
vanee. He would not say that much that 
had fallen from the Master of the Rolls 
was not entitled to the serious attention of 
the Legislature; but the question at pre- 
sent before them was this—that whereas, 
there being one specific grievance that re- 
quired to be remedied, was the remedy 
proposed an effectual remedy? He ap- 
prehended that it was. With regard to 
other defects of the law of wills which re- 
quired amendment, he should be happy to 
concur with the Master of the Rolls in 
any proposal he might hereafter bring for- 
ward to amend the law in those respects. 
His hon. and learned Friend considered 
the specification of the particulars which 
should not affect the validity of a will to 
be superfluous; but since those particulars 
were in fact the decisions of the Courts 
on account of which wills had been de- 
elared invalid, unless they were partic- 
ularised, in order that it might be de 
clared that they should not in future in- 
validate a will, even the adoption of the 
Amendment proposed by his hon. and 
learned Friend would not prevent the Pre- 
rogative Court to-morrow again declaring a 
will to be invalid, if similar objections were 
to be raised against it as — of those 
which had formed the ground of such pre- 
vious decisions. He apprehended, there- 
fore that the whole of the clause was ne- 
cessary to supply a sufficient remedy to 
the specific evil that existed; bat he by 
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no means affirmed that all the evils arisin, 
out of the Act of 1837 would be remedi 
by this Bill, He would add one word 
more. His right hon. Friend the Master 
of the Rolls, and his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Bethell), seemed to suppose 
that these Acts of Parliament were in- 
tended only as a guide to those who made 
a will as to how they were to make it. 
But that, he apprehended, was not the in- 
tention of an Act of Parliament. The 
= mass of the makers of wills seldom 
looked at an Act of Parliament to learn 
how to make their wills. It was not the 
province of Parliament to teach people 
how to make their wills; it was rather to 
inform Courts of Justice how they were to 
interpret wills when they came before 
them, and how they were to pronounce 
upon the validity or otherwise of the exe- 
cution of those wills. The true question 
was this, would an Act of Parliament thus 
framed enable a Court of Justice which had 
to pronounce upon a will to do justice and 
give effect to that which was clearly the 
intention of the testator? With regard 
to this clause, he thought, as it was now 
framed, it was calculated most effectually 
to remedy the evil which existed under the 
Act of 1837; whereas the Amendment of 
his hon and learned Friend would leave all 
future wills open to the very objections 
which it was the object of this Bill to put 
an end to. He, therefore, hoped the Com- 
mittee would agree to the clause without 
any alteration whatever. 

Sir WILLIAM PAGE WOOD said, 
that no person could dispute the gratitude 
which the public ought to feel towards the 
noble and learned Lord for attempting to 
remedy a grievance which was pressing 
with great severity upon a large portion 
of the people. No person could dispute 
the magnitude of the evil, or the necessity 
of the remedy; but it was quite another 
thing to say that the Bill in its present 
imperfect form should be placed upon the 
Statute-book. He only regretted | that 
the Bill had not long ago been referred 
to a Select Committee. Very little time 
would have been lost; but when it was pro- 

sed, the Solicitor General said, the de- 
ay would be fatal. He recollected that 
the Bankrupt Bill, which contained 280 
clauses, had been passed through the House 
in about six hours after it had been re- 
ferred to a Select, Committee. In this 
instance the Bill only contained four 
clauses; it might therefore be disposed of 
in Committee in two days, and pass through 

Sir W. P. Wood 
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Parliament in a couple of hours. He 
could not coneur in the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s statement, that it was not 
necessary for the public to understand the 
Bill, if it became law. If anything came 
home to men’s bosoms, the pepe 
wills did so; and it was very well known 
that in the great majority of cases wills 
were made without professional assistance. 
It appeared to him that the measure, as 
it stood, was so encumbered with a farrago 
of words, that, instead of making the mat- 
ter clearer to ordinary apprehensions, it 
involved it in additionsl mystification. A 
whole string of words—*‘ at, or after, or 
following, or under, or beside, or opposite” 
—were set forth to indicate the position 
of the signature; all of them simply mean- 
ing, as was admitted by the Solicitor Ge- 
neral himself, ‘‘ wherever’’ such signature 
was placed. Why, then, instead of this 
string of words, not have the word ‘* wher- 
ever?” Or, why the string of unmeaning 
‘‘ors’’ which followed? Why not simply 
adopt the proposition of his hon. and learn- 
ed Friend to omit from the present statute 
those words which had created all the 
difficulties—‘ at the end or foot?”” Then 
followed a set of words, the reason for 
whose introduction into the Bill he was 
quite at a loss to conceive. The Solicitor 
General indeed said that unless they were 
inserted they could not tell that, if any one 
of the cases referred to occurred again, the 
same decisions which were now condemned 
might not be given again, and the same 
evils which it was now sought to remedy 
might not again arise. But it was plain that 
all these decisions and these evils had arisen 
from the words ‘‘ at the end or foot” in 
the existing statute, and that when they 
were removed, the difficulty would cease. 
The noble and learned Lord who introduced 
the Bill, seemed indeed to have felt that the 
enumeration of these circumstances, which 
were not to affect the validity of the sig- 
nature, was not sufficient; for the clause 
went on to say that their enumeration 
should not affect the generality of the en- 
actment. Why, then, insert them at all? 
for the only effect of their statement would 
be to confuse the minds of simple persons. 
But then followed a portion of the clause 
the effect of which would be absolutely 
mischievous, for it declared that ‘‘ no sig- 
nature under the said Act, or this Act, 
shall be operative to give effect to any dis- 
position or direction which is underneath, 
or which follows it.” Now, suppose @ 
person after signing his name, fancying he 
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had concluded, thought of something addi- 
tional, and wrote it at the side, anda little 
below his signature, this will would be in- 
validated by the words to which he had 
referred, although the witnesses might have 
signed their names below it, and although 
the testator might have acknowledged it as 
his disposition in their presence. Now this 
would be a most unjust proceeding, and 
would create very extensive mischief. All 
that they wanted to know was, whether a 
man, by his signature, really meant to 
attest the dociment to which it was placed 
as his will. It would be a discredit toe the 
Statute-book to adopt such a farrago of 
words as this clause contained; and he 
begged Her Majesty’s Government to as- 
sent to the Bill going to a Select Commit- 
tee, that this clause might be considered, 
and the Bill sent back to them in a proper 
state. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, this Bill eame 
down to them from the House of Lords, 
from a Select Committee of very distin- 
guished lawyers, and he thought it was 
therefore a very extraordinary thing for 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just addressed them to propose that it 
should be referred to a Select Committee 
of that House. What was the mischief 
which this Bill proposed to remedy? The 
Act of Victoria requiring the signature to 
be at the foot of the will, the question of 
validity of the will came to be decided not 
by a rule of law but one of space; and this 
Bill, therefore, provided that wherever the 
signature was placed, the will should be 
valid, if it was apparent on the face of the 
document that it was the intention of the 
person signing to attest it as hia will. . The 


next part of the Bill negatived every bad , 


decision heretofore made condemning the 
wills of honest men; declaring that none 
of the objections which had prevailed here- 
tofore should do so hereafter. But lest it 
should be contended that only the enu- 
merated defeets were remedied, the Bill 
went on to say that the enumeration of 
these circumstances should not affect the 
generality of the enactment. He eontend- 
ed that the clause was therefore sufficient 
to remedy the mischief complained of— 
first, because it provided where the signa- 
ture should be placed; second, because it 
negatived every bad decision ; .and, lastly, 
that the particularity of the language em- 
ployed should not impair the generality of 
the enactment. The Bill was not intended 
as a general statute on the subject of wills, 
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but: it would be a useful reform; and it ex- 
pressed, not by a jumble or a labyrinth of 
words, but very clearly and distinetly, what 
it intended to accomplish; and ho therefore 
hoped that it would receive the support of 
the House. 

Mr. JOHN STUART said, that in the 
course of the _— debate, it had been 
pro to strike out all those words which 

been placed in the Bill in the other 
House of Parliament, and to insert another 
clause. It was also admitted that the ori- 
ginal clause was the work of a noble and 
learned Lord, the greatest lawyer now liv- 
ing; and was not only his production, but 
had also received the sanction of the whole 
House of Peers, comprising the eminent 
Judges who sat in that House. To hear it 
said, therefore, that what had thus passed 
the House of Lords, was a mere farrago of 
words, showed the debate had declined into 
something very far from the real debate on 
the clause. The principle of the clause 
was plain; it declared what should be a 
sufficient authentication of a will, and what 
was called a farrago of words was a plain 
and accurate description of what certain 
Judges had declared not to be an exeeu- 
tion of a will under the existing law, and a 
declaration that in so doing they had pro- 
ceeded on a misinterpretation of the exist- 
ing law, or, at all events, of the intention 
of the Legislature. Could they proceed 
on a safer principle than to say that the 
existing law should remain in foree, but 
with a distinct correction of the misinterpre- 
tations? He thought it was not reasonable 
to refer this Bill, which had passed ‘the 
House of Lords, and had received the sane- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor and of all the law 
Lords who sat in the Upper House, toa Se- 
| lect Committee, seeing that no two of the 
| lawyers who had criticised it had agreed 
‘with respect to the language in which an- 
‘other enactment ought be framed. Nei- 
' ther the Master of the Rolls. nor the hon. 
and learned Member for the City of Oxford 
| (Sir W. P. Wood) would adopt the Amend- 
| ment before the House; and yet the latter 
| had promised that if the Bill were referred 
: to a Select Committee, it would be ep = 
into a better shape in a couple of days. He 
| believed that if that Committee were com- 
posed of the lawyers who had addressed 
the House that night, the only conclusion 
to which they could come would be, that 
some authority should decide between their 
different views, and that they would take 
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Lords, from which the measure had ema- 
nated. All were agreed that there ought to 
be an Act this Session. The object 
of the Bill was, that these objectionable 
decisions of the ecclesiastical courts should 
not continue the law of the land, and every 
body was agreed that these decisions ought | 
not.to be the law of the land. If, then, 
the Amendment were adopted, they would 
have, instead of a legislative enactment 
annulling those decisions, a new set of de- 
cisions, a new mode of construction, and 
something would be required ten years 
hence for the very purpose which his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Ayles- 
bury asked the Committee to repudiate. 
A safer principle he never saw in any Bill. 
The late Solicitor General had shown so 
little of his usual accuracy that he had mis- 
apprehended the scope of the Bill. He 
seemed to think that this Bill repealed the 
law as to wills being signed at the foot or 
end; but was it not a safer thing to take 
the existing law passed in 1837, and, with 


{COMMONS} 





ten years’ experience, add this explanation, 
than to repeal the most important section 
by which the whole authority of that Act 
would be set at nought? He was not pre- 
pared so to deal with such a question. The 
same eriticism might be made upon any 
enactment as had been pronounced upon 
this. The House would consider that the 
referring to a Select Committee was, in 
fact, only a mode of rejecting the Bill for 
the present Session. 
three days being occupied in discussion, if 
it went back to the House of Lords altered 


by a Select Committee, it would be referred | 


to a Select Committee of the House of 
Lords, and would not pass this Session. 
The proposal to send it to a Select Com- 
mittee was, therefore, a proposal to leave 
the law in the disgraceful state to which 
it had been brought by decisions contrary 
to the spirit of the Statute of 1837. 

Mr. MULLINGS observed, that the 
reason why the words ‘‘signed at the foot 
of the will’’ were originally introduced, 
had been lost sight of. It was done to 

vent fraud, for it was well known that 
om inserting dispositions on the second 
sheet after the will had been signed, great 
frauds had been committed on the families 
of testaters. He knew a case where a 
person had lost a large fortune by a frau- 
dulent insertion of a disposition contrary 
to the wishes of a testator on the second 
page. If, therefore, the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman were 
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adopted, those fraudulent practices could 
not be guarded against, and the law would 
be left open to all the difficulties that now 


existed. 

The MASTER or tue ROLLS said, 
his object in referring the Bill to a Seleet 
Committee was not to prevent its passing 
this year, but to obtain the assistance of 
some of the learned Judges and those 
most conversant with the practice of the 
Courts of Equity, to ae the Bill in a pro- 
per form. He reminded the House that a 
Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
recommended the course with respect to 
wills which was now suggested. He would 
move that the Chairman report B oes sane 
with the view of having the Bill referred 
to a Select Committee; but if he should 
not sueceed, he would not trouble the 
House further. 

Mr. WALPOLE was understood to say 
he was sorry his right hon. Friend the 
Master of the Rolls should press his 
Amendment to a division, because the ef- 
fect of sending the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee would be to send it to a Committee 
of lawyers, who would all differ on the 
subject. He thought they were more 
differing on the peculiar mode in which 
the Bill should be worded, than u the 
effect it would have when brought into 
practical operation. The law relating to 
the execution of wills would remain as 
settled in the year 1837—namely, that 
the testator should sign in the presence of 
two witnesses, and those witnesses should 
sign in the presence of the testator, and 
in presence of each other. The effect of 
this Bill would not be to alter the law of 
wills with reference to their execution, but 
would simply say that the Judges were 
not to put that forced construction upon 
the Act of Parliament which had had the 
effect of leaving a vast number of wills 
unadministered. He hoped the Committee 
would pass the clause. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Chairman do report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 64; 
Noes 121: Majority 57. 
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Dalrymple, J. Monsell, W. Mullings, J. R. Sullivan, M. 
Douglass, Sir C, E. Morris, D. Mundy, W. Tennent, Sir J. E. 
Dunean, G. Muntz, G. F. Naas, Lord T J 
» Be, Murphy, F. S. Napier, rt. hon. J. Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J 
Ewart, W. Norreys, Sir D. J. Newdegate, C. N Tyler, Sir G. 
Fox, W. J. Parker, J. Pakington,rt.hon.SirJ. Tyrell, Sir J. T 
4 Je Pechell, Sir G. B. Portal, M. Verner, Sir W. 
Hall, Sir B. Rawdon, Col, Renton, J. C Vesey, hon. T. 
Hardcastle, J. A. Ricardo, 0 Repton, G. W. J Villiers, Visct. 
Hastie, A. Rice, E, R Seaham, V Villiers, hon. F. W. C. 
Hastie, A. Romilly, Sir J Seymer, H. K Vivian, J. H, 
Hayter, rt. hon. W.G.  Scholefield, W Sibthorp, Col, Wa: : 
Headlam, T, E. Seully, F. Smollett, A. Walpole, rt. hon. S, H, 
Ilindley, C. Seymour, Lord Spooner, R. West, F. 
Hutchins, E. J. Slaney, R. A Stafford, A. Whiteside, J. 
Jackson, W. Strutt, rt. hon. E. Stanford, J. F York, hon. E. T, 
Keating, R. Tanered, H. W. Stanley, TELLERS. 
Kershaw, J. Thompson, Col. Stuart, H Mackenzie, W. F. 
King, hon. P. J. L. Thompson, G. Stuart, J Bateson, T. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. Thornely, T. 
Langston, J. H. Tufnell, rt. hon. H. Clause agreed to. 
Mackie, J. Wakley, T. Clause 2. 
Mangles, R. D. Wilson, M. Mr. BETHELL moved an Amendment 
Martin, 3. making the clause applicable to the wills 
Melgund, Visct. TELLERS, r ari 
Milnes, R. M Wood, Sir W. P. of all persons departing this life after the 
Moffatt, G. Bethell, R. ssing of this Act. 
‘ The SOLICITOR GENERAL opposed 
List of the Noss. 3 the Amendment as unnecessary, the clause 
sspesier ‘S. ng M asa ’ ” E. having ay &@ prospective effect. 
Mis | Poke Si WILLIAM PAGE WOUD objected 
Baillie, H. J. Forester, rt. hon. Col, | to legislating on so important a subject in 
coreg hes i - orster, # so hurried a manner. He feared the sys- 
my hee, Peaeta, S/O. tem of legislation upon which they were 
Barrow, W. H. bee Vion” entering would lead to endless ligitation, 
Bennet, P. Gaskell, J. M. and place the law in such a state as to be 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. Gilpin, Col. unintelligible to anybody. 
Blair, S. Goddard, A. L. Mr. NAPIER said, the Bill had been in 
Blandford, Marq. of Greenall, G. the hands of hon. Members a long time; 
Booker, T. W. Grogan, E, 
Booth, Sir R. G. Guernsey, Lord and as no lawyer except the hon. and learn- 
Bramston, T. W. Gwyn, H. ed Member for Aylesbury had offered an 
Bremridge, R. Hale, R. B. Amendment, which the House had nega- 
a ta og yg po ng > “ tived, he thought there was no reason why 
ge gy ge ioe aE the Bill should be delayed. He considered 
Bruce, 0. L.C. Heard, J. I. the Act ought to apply to every will al- 
Buek, L. W. Henley, rt. hon, J. W. | ready made in cases in which vested rights 
Butler, P. 8. Herbert, H. A. had not been acquired. 
ay B.B sage - c. The Amendment was then negatived 
Carew, W. TL P. Hokie Coed without a division, and the clause agreed 
Chandos, Marq. of Hudson, G. to, as were the remaining Clauses. 
Child, S. Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. House resumed, Bill reported without 
Christopher, rt. hn. R.A. Jones, Capt. Amendment. 
Clive, H. B. Kelly, Sir F. 
re a Lie eG. BURGH HARBOURS (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) 
Colvile, C. R. Lennox, Lord H. G, BILL, 
Corry, rt. hon. H.L. Lockhart, W. Order for Committee read. 
+ seen! galled mE pm le Le Mn. BOUVERIE said, that this was an 
Deedes, W. Lygon, hon. Gen. enabling Bill—to enable certain burghs in 
Dod, J, W. M'Taggart, Sir J. Scotland to raise money for the 
Duncombe, hon. A. Mahon, The O’Gorman | of improving their harbours. The Bill 
Bindinte, hon. W. E, ny hg had been recommended by two Commis- 
Edwetle ii ee eet sions, and had been revised and approved 
Farnham, E. B Miles, W. of both by the Board of Admiralty and the 
Farrer, J. Milner, W. M, E. Board of Trade. It was considered of very 
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great importance by these burghs, because 
at present they had no means of improving 
their harbours without the power of raising 
money on the security of rates which the 
Bill would enable them to levy. He was 
informed that unless some measure of this 
kind was passed during this Parliament, 
some of these harbours would become 
utterly unless during the ensuing winter. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE said, he 
must oppose the Motion, upon the ground 
that it was not desirable that these small 
boro@ghs should have the power of levying 
rates on exports and imports. 

Mr. E. ELLICE said, he should sup- 
port the Bill, and hoped the right hon. 
President of the Board of Trade would 
state the reasons of the Government for 
opposing the measure. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was not satisfied 
that the Bill placed a proper check upon 
the taxing power proposed to be conferred 
by the Bill. Nothing could be done under 
the Bill before the summer of 1853, and 
therefore it was unnecessary to pass it in 
a hurried manner. 

Mr. PORTAL would suggest that at 
that late hour the Committee on the Bill 
should be postponed. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words “this 
House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,”’ in- 
stead thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 64; Noes 
106: Majority 42. 

Words added;—Main Question, as 
amended, put, and agreed to. 

Bill put off for three months. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[llth May], ‘* That a Select Committee be 
appointed, to inquire into the system of 
Education carried on at the College of 
Maynooth :—{ Mr. Spooner :] And which 
Amendment was to leave out from the word 
‘*That”’ to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words “ this House will 
resolve itself into a Committee, for the 
purpose of considering of a Bill for repeal- 
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ing the Maynooth Endowment Act, and all 
other Acts for charging the Public Revenue 
in aid of ecclesiastical or religious pur- 
poses,’’—[ Mr, Anstey, |—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” é 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD moved that the 
debate on Maynooth College be adjourned 
till To-morrow, at twelve o’clock. 

Motion made, and Question gegen 
‘‘That the Debate be adjourned till To- 
morrow at Twelve o’clock.’”’ 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he felt it his duty 
to oppose the Motion. It was now nearly 
two o clock in the morning, and it was too 
much to ask the Speaker and hon. Mem- 
bers to come down again at twelve, and then 
sit till four or five, and expect the Govern- 
ment to go on with their business after 
that. It would be impossible for the Go- 
vernment to discharge its functions — it 
would be impossible for any Ministry to get 
through the business of the several depart- 
ments of the Administration, if the Mem- 
bers of it were in this way to be obliged to 
sit from twelve o’clock in the day until 
two o'clock the next morning. He trusted 
the hon. Gentleman would not press the 
Motion. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY had no 
doubt the hon. Member for Boston would 
accede to the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He had no doubt the propo- 
sition was made to invite the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman. [‘* Oh, oh!’’} 
If the hon. Gentlemen who cried ** Oh”’ 
had been present at eight o’clock on Tues- 
day, the difficulty would not have arisen. 
There would have been four hours to con- 
tinue the discussion, and bring the question 
to a division. But it was known to every 
one that it was not intended to make a 
House at eight o’clock. He himself heard 
it stated. The hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, in answer to a remark of 
that kind, said that he himself must be pre- 
sent. He meant the hon. Member who 
moved for the continuation (Mr. Newde- 
gate), because his hon. Colleague was ab- 
sent. And so with the hon. Member for 
Boston, who, having moved the adjourn- 
ment, was entitled to precedence on re- 
suming the debate. Every single Member 
of the Cabinet was absent; and with the 
exception of the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Hamilton), every 
Gentleman in the remotest degree con- 
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nected with the Government was also ab- 
sent. The majority of those present were 
Members of the Opposition side of the 
House. The hon. Member for Peeblesshire 
(Mr. Mackenzie) was absent. Why did he 
mention those facts? In order to enable 
the Government to do something to facili- 
tate the object of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire and the hon. Member 
for Boston, and to enable them to resume 
the discussion at an early day. As the 
difficulty had been created by the Govern- 
ment, whose duty it was to make a House 
at eight o’clock, they ought to give up a 
night for the diseussion. They took care 
not to be present at eight o'clock, and 
other hon. Members took care that the de- 
bate should not be brought on on Wednes- 
days; and now, at two o’clock in the mor- 
ning, they were called upon to enact this 
most idle farce. If the Government would 
not fix a day, the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, and those who acted with 
him, instead of making impossible Mo- 
tions, ought to move that the Order be 
discharged. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said, the hon. 
Member was mistaken in supposing that 
he had a right to resume the debate at 
eight o’clock on Tuesday; for the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex (Lord R. 
Grosvenor) was not willing to postpone his 
Motion, and there were two other Motions 
on the paper afterwards. He was willing 
to make any arrangement, so that it should 
be understood he was willing to go on with 
the debate. 

Mr. KEOGH did not complain of the 
proceedings of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner). On the con- 
trary, the hon. Member’s proceedings met 
with his eutire approbation. There was 
not a Roman Catholic Member who would 
not join with him in saying that the hon. 
Member was the most harmless antagonist 
they ever met with. He (Mr. Keogh) was 
not in favour of a twelve o'clock sitting 
this day, and he should like to know who 
was. What was the condition of the Go- 
vernment on this question? There sat the 
hon. Member for Peebles—he who had 
jumped through three hoops upon this ques- 
tion. There sat the hon. Member for Pee- 
bles, the whipper-in of the Treasury bench, 
and there sat the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, with that 
tone of deep anxiety which had character- 
ised his whole career, said he could not 
think of asking the Speaker to resume the 
chair earlier than eight o'clock, leaving the 
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impression that the Government would make 
a House at that hour. But what was the 
fact? There was not a single Member of 
the Government present, except the Secre- 
tary for the Treasury (Mr. Hamilton), who 
did not profess to take the active part of 
the hon. Member for Peebles, the candidate 
for Liverpool. It only wanted the hon. Mem- 
ber for Peebles to make a House. Where 
were all the Members of the Government, 
who had been going from John o’Groat’s to 
the Land’s End, declaring hostility to the 
Maynooth Grant? They shirked the de- 
bate because they wanted to go to the 
Derby. All the Committees were allowed 
to sit on that day; and yet forty Members 
could not be found to discuss the all-im- 
portant question of Maynooth. Having 
asked where were Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he would ask where was the National 
Club? A club within earshot of the House 
eould only muster three Members, and Her 
Majesty’s Government contributed one. But 
where was the Colleague of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire? He asked 
the country to put this question to each 
eager and earnest opponent of the grant— 
why were you not there at eight o’clock 
last Tuesday evening, and why did you 
come at two o'clock in the morning and 
ask the House to get you out of the scrape 
in which you find yourselves ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE expressed his re- 
gret at having been taken by surprise by 
the hon. Member for Wells (Mr. Hayter), 
the whipper-in of the late Government. He 
certainly did not expect the Whig whipper- 
in would have taken such a course, when 
there were ou the paper three Motions on 
that side of the House—one by the hon. 
Member for Lambeth, one by the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex, which he 
insisted on bringing forward, and one by 
the hon. Member for Finsbury. He was 
at the door six minutes after eight, and, to 
his surprise, heard that the Whig whipper- 
in had counted the House. The most per- 
severing attempt had been made to bring 
the question to a division; and the hon, 
Member for Athlone, gifted with the acute- 
ness which was the characteristic of his 
countrymen, could not so far humbug, or 
rather delude, the people of England, as to 
prevent their understanding the process 
which, as the leader of a certain section of 
Roman Catholics, the hon. Member was 
pursuing. He would ask the Government 
whether there was no day at twelve o’clock, 
or any other hour, at which the question 
could be’ brought to an issue? The advo~ 
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cates of the measure had endeavoured to do 
so, and would persevere; and although the 
hon. Member for Athlone might try to talk 
the question out of the House, he would 
see that its advocates were determined to 
let the people of England understand who 
were really favourable to an inquiry into 
Maynooth, and who were not. 

The 0’GORMAN MAHON said, that 
it was in that House first that he desired 
the subject to be discussed, for out of it 
discussed it would be. A grave and dis- 
astrous imputation had been indirectly cast 
upon the members of his Church, on ac- 
count of the books that were said to be 
used as text-books at Maynooth. Now, he 
would boldly state that to all the imputations 
thrown out upon the loyalty, the truth, and 
the purity of the doctrines of the members 
of his Church, he would give a flat denial. 
If the documents which the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire quoted from, had 
any existence at all, they were repudiated 
by the clergymen of his religion. He court- 
ed discussion on the subject; and he, 
therefore, called upon Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters to respond to the appeal made to 
them by the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate). 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON thought it 
was a mere waste of time to continue this 
discussion. It could searcely be expected, 
eonsidering what the hour then was—a 
quarter past two o’clock—that the debate 
could be resumed at twelve that day. He 
would therefore suggest that the most con- 
venient course would be to put a stop to 
this desultory conversation, and to endea- 
vour, when the House assembled in the 
evening, to come to some arrangement with 
regard to the day on which the debate might 
be resumed. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, the House ought 
now to be made acquainted with the opin- 
ion of Her Majesty’s Ministers. It was 
clear they could not carry on this discus- 
sion without facilities from the Government, 
and the Government ought to say whéther 
they were willing to afford these facilities. 
It was too much to say that the Irish Mem- 
bers wished to burke the discussion; for, 
after the speech of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire, it was impossible to 
go te a division without first having a full 
discussion of the subject. There had been 
as yet very little opportunity afforded for 
diseussion; but the Trish Members were en- 
titled to it, and the Government ought at 
once to say that they could not give them 
that opportunity, or that they would arrange 
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for continuous morning sittings until the 
question was discussed. 

Mr. EDWARDS considered it most 
desirable that the debate should be re- 
sumed as soon as possible, to enable the 
House to come to an early decision upon 
the question; and as he found that a 
strong feeling existed amongst Members 
around him that the Government should 
place no impediment in the way, and that 
another whole night should be given for 
the consideration of the subject, he would 
suggest that the debate be resumed at 
5 o’elock this day. The hon. Member for 
Youghal had broadly asserted that the 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex, and 
two hon. Members who had notices on 
the paper for Tuesday night, were willing 
to give way. He should wish to know 
upon what grounds the hon. Member made 
that assertion after the unequivocal decla- 
ration of the noble Lord that he would not 
consent to abandon his right to priority. 
He (Mr. Edwards) would not have taken 
notice of this had he not been censured 
as one of the absentees at the time the 
House should have been made. This 
was a question of such general interest 
throughout the country, and one in whieh 
@ great portion of his own constituency 
felt so strongly, that he certainly would 
have been at his post at 8 o'clock on 
Tuesday evening, had he not believed that 
the discussions upon the other Motions on 
the paper would have oceupied some hours. 
He would only add, that if instead of an 
investigation into the system of education 
pursued at Maynooth, the proposition had 
been one for the entire abrogation of the 
grant, he would have supported it with 
much greater satisfaction. 

Mr. PORTAL said, an hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Keogh) had taunted the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire with insincerity, 
while he claimed for himself and those who 
acted with him a sincere desire to bring the 
question to an issue. Now, he (Mr. Portal) 
would put the hon. Gentleman’s sincerity 
to the test by asking him whether he was 
inclined at once to go to a division? Both 
sides of this question had been amply and 
fully discussed; and, considering the nar 
of the Session, and the extreme difficulty 
in finding a day for renewing the diseus- 
sion, hon. Members opposite ought to give 
evidence of their sincerity by assuring the 
House that if another day were fixed they 
would not occupy unnecessary time, and 
would on the day so named bring the de- 
bate to a close. 
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Mz. F. SCULLY denied that hon, Mem- 
bers on his side of the House had hada 
fair opportunity afforded for discussion, for 
only two Roman Catholic Members had as 
yet spoken in this debate. Four hours oc- 
cupied in a morning sitting would not be 
sufficient for the discussion of this question, 
and the Government were bound to afford 
not part of a morning, but a whole evening, 
for the renewal of the debate. 

Mr. SPOONER said, the House might 
have come to a division long ago if it, had 
not been for hon. Gentlemen opposite. As 
for the renewal of the discussion, if the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) would 
tell him thet the Government would give a 
day for that purpose, they (the Govern- 
ment) should have their own day and their 
own hour. But, if not, he would take the 
sense of the House now as to whether they 
should adjourn until twelve to-morrow, 

Mr. WALPOLE called upon the hon. 
Gentleman to observe in what a position 
the Government were placed. He had 
given a day once in his hon. Friend’s ab- 
sence in the hope that this debate would 
be concluded then, or, if not in the morn- 
ing, that it would, at least, be concluded 
at the evening sitting, Now the Govern- 
ment were asked to give another day, when 
they had themselves hardly a day to spare 
to get through the ordinary business of the 
Session, in order to facilitate a dissolution 
as soon as possible. The House would re- 
member that they could have no day now 
until after the Whitsuntide recess, and 
then probably a similar objection to that 
made before would be urged again—namely, 
that it would be putting the debate off to 
a day which would be making a division 
futile. It had been said that this was a 
Motion brought forward by the sanction of 
the Government. Now, that was not so, 
The Motion was brought forward by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Spooner) upon his own 
account alone; and he (Mr. Walpole) had 
felt it his duty, as a Member of the Govern. 
ment, to take a course independent of any 
which his hon. Friend might think it right 
to take. The Government had nothing to 
do with this Motion, except just as any 
other person in that House had a right to 
express his sentiments upon the question, 
and he ted therefore altogether 
against the idea that the Government were 
bound to give a day on the ground of its 
being a Government Motion. He wished 
pr on the debate had been brought to 
a 


on Tuesday evening; but he thought | further 


if a morning were appointed for a renewal 
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of the discussion, there could be no doubt 
there would be another adjourned debate. 
If another day were given, he hoped it 
would be understood that the House would 
come to a division on that day. 
After a few words from Mr. Scuuty, 
Mr. H. HERBERT said, he had in- 
tended to move that the debate be adjourn- 
ed till the 12th of August; but after what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Walpole), he should withdraw his Mo- 
tion, and vote with the Government in op- 
posing the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire, if the House came to a division. 
He was sincere in his desire to quash fur- 
ther proceedings in this matter; but he 
did not believe there were ten sincere men 
in that whole assembly at that moment 
who were not heartily sick of the question, 
and who did not wish they were out of it. 
Mr. REYNOLDS said, the only sincere 
Member in the House was the hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Mr, Edwards), who said 
that his constituents were deeply interested 
in it; and he was anxious to be able to tell 
them that he had voted for the inquiry into 
Maynooth. He congratulated hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite on the dissolution of part- 
nership between the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire and the Government, 
To repeat the phrase of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer, applied to the late Sir R, Peel’s Go- 
vernment, the present position of affairs 
was nothing less than ‘‘ a reorganised 
hypoerisy.’’ The Irish Members did not 
want to divide—they wanted to speak, and 
they would put the opposite party on their 
trial, and convict them of rank and un- 
adulterated bigotry and hypocrisy. If the 
Committee was granted to-morrow, they 
could not act, and he was then entitled to 
eall it a rank unadulterated hypocrisy. 
Mr. MILES regretted the tone and 
temper the debate had assumed, The Go- 
vernment was placed in a peculiar position. 
They wanted a day, and if the matter was 
postponed to the end of August, a day 
must be had. The Protestant feeling of 
the country required it. He vBesivens to 
tpone the debate till that day, and then 
tot the Government be prepared to name 
aday. The question must not be blinked, 
and the country required that it should be 
fully and entirely discussed, 
Mr. FRESHFIELD then withdrew his 
Motion for resuming the debate at Twelve, 
Motion by leave withdrawn:—Debate 
adj till To-morrow. 
The House adjourned at Three o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 28, 1852. 


Mrxvres.] Pustic Bris.—1* Representative 
Peers for Scotland Act Amendment; Public 
W 


orks, 

2* Differential Dues. 

Reported.—Apprehension of Deserters from Fo- 
reign Ships; Registration of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages. 

3* London (City) Small Debts Extension ; Pro- 
we + Lunatics ; Stamp Duties (Ireland) ; 

r in Chancery Abolition ; Improvement 
of the Jurisdiction of Equity ; Turnpike Roads 
(Ireland). 

Roya Assent. — Property Tax Continuance ; 
Copyright Amendment; Linen, &c. Manufac- 
tures (Ireland) ; Poor Relief Act Continuance ; 
Loan Societies ; Repayment of Advances (Ire- 
land) Acts Amendment; Ecclesiastical Juris- 
diction ; Stock in Trade ; Highway Rates. 


CASE OF MR. MATHER, 

Lorp STANLEY of ALDERLEY in- 
quired whether the Correspondence which 
appeared in a morning paper of that day, 
between Mr. Addington and Mr. Mather, 
the father, respecting the compensation 
awarded to Mr. Mather, the son, by the 
Tuscan Government, was authentic ; and, 
if authentic, whether there would be any 
objection to lay it on the table of the 
House ? 

The Eart of MALMESBURY: In 
answering the question just put to me by 
the noble Lord, I have to state that in 
reading the Times newspaper of this mor- 
ning, I observed an omission which does 
not oecur in any other of the four public 
morning papers which enjoy the greatest 
cireulation. Not one single syllable of 
what I then stated in explanation of the 
ease of Mr. Mather, appeared either in that 

of that jourral which is devoted to 
the report of the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, or in that part of it which contains 
the summary usually made of the debates 
of this House. But on the other side of 
the paper I observed that there is a cor- 
respondence purporting to have passed be- 
tween Mr. Mather and Mr. Addingtow; a 
copy of a letter which I directed to be 
written to Mr. Mather; sen., from the Fo- 
reign Office, and a copy of a letter in an- 
swer to it written by Mr. Mather, the 
father, and apparently addressed to me. 
The first letter, which I ordered Mr. Ad- 
dington to write to Mr. Mather, the father, 
when Mr. Scarlett, our Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Florence, informed me of the compensa- 
tion awarded by the Tuscan Government 
to his son, is perfectly authentic. It is 
exactly the same as the letter which I or- 
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dered to be sent to Mr. Mather, the fi ’ 
But as to the reply of Mr. Mather, alleged 
to have been sent to me, I cannot say whe- 
ther it is authentic or not ; for, up to this 
time, no such letter has reached me, either 
at the Foreign Office, or at my own house. 
Your Lordships will see that it is not desi- 
rable that I should say more on this sub- 
ject at the present moment ; except that 
as the case is now concluded, I am ready 
to lay all the correspondence regarding it 
on the table of the House ; and it will be 
then for your Lordships to judge whether 
Her Majesty’s Ministers have acted in this 
business as became them. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM: There appears 
to be some discrepancy between the letter 
of Mr. Addington, as it appears in the 
Times, and the explanation given by the 
noble Earl—no doubt unintentional. As 
I understood the noble Earl yesterday, he 
said that the compensation given to Mr. 
Mather, the son, was equal to the remune- 
ration which he would have obtained for 
such an outrage in an English court of 
justice. That, [ think, was the — of 
the noble Earl’s statement. ow, the 
letter of Mr. Addington, to which refer- 
ence has been made, does not bear out the 
view which the noble Earl has taken of 
the matter. I think that the noble Earl 
will have no difficulty in explaining the 
difference. As the letter of Mr. Adding- 
ton is now admitted to be an authentic 
document, I will read a paragraph in that 
letter bearing on this point :— 

“ Although Her Majesty’s Government do not 
consider that this sum is equivalent to the injury 
which Mr. Mather suffered, or to that which an 
English Court would have awarded him as dam- 
ages for his sufferings, and although it is less than 
Mr. Scarlett was instructed to demand, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have reason to believe that 
Mr. Scarlett acted to the best of his judgment in 
thus concluding the controversy. There is no 
doubt that the anxiety he has gone through in 
consequence of this and other disputes with the 
Tuscan, Government, has brought upon him a most 
dangerous illness.” 


Here is a little difference between the 
statement of the noble Earl and the state- 
ment in this letter; but I doubt not that 
the noble Earl will be able to reconcile it. 
In faet, the discrepancy is not great, 
though, at first sight, there does appear to 
be a discrepancy. 

The Ear of MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, I am not surprised at the view 
which the noble Earl has taken of this 
subject, for he has clearly misunderstood 
what I stated last night. I said that Mr. 
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Searlett, acting to the best of his discre- 
tion and judgment, had agreed to receive, 
on behalf of Mr. Mather, the amount of 
compensation offered—a sum equivalent to 
that which he conceived that Mr. Mather 
would receive for a similar injury from an 
English court of justiee. I do not—I avow 
it on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—think that sum was sufficient; but 
Mr. Scarlett thought otherwise, probably 
taking into aceount the difference in the 
value of the money there and in this coun- 
try; for 2401. in Tuseany is a larger sum 
than 2401. in England. He, no doubt, 
acted from the best of his judgment, and 
took what he thought would be the dam- 
ages awarded by a jury for a like injury 
in England. It is also fair to say that 
Mr. Scarlett at the same time obtained 
another boon from the Tuscan Govern: 
ment, which he thought he ought not to 
throw away his opportunity of obtaining. 
The Government of the Grand Duke stated 
to him, that if he and Mr. Mather were 
satisfied to receive the sum offered, which, 
I must say, is smaller than that whieh I 
instructed him to demand or to receive, 
the Government of the Grand Duke would 
consent to set at liberty two English gen- 
tlemen, who were then, and had been for 
some time, in prison in Florence for poli- 
tical offences. Mr. Scarlett, therefore, 
acting on his own judgment—perhaps not 
logically, but, at the same time, I cannot 
say unwisely—accepted that offer at once, 
and had these gentlemen conveyed on 
board one of Her Majesty’s ships. I think 
it right, being at this distance from Mr. 
Scarlett, to say, I am informed he was 
dangerously ill, and at one time on the 
roint of death, so that he was unable to 
do more than write a mere statement of 
the facts. I think it but right and fair 
to say that there is good ground for be- 
lieving that, though Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment considered the amount of com- 
pensation awarded was not equivalent to 
the injury inflicted, nor exaetly conform- 
able to the instructions he had received, 
Mr. Searlett had yet acted to the best of 
his ability in the matter, and made the 
best arrangement he could under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Lory STANLEY of ALDERLEY: I 
wish to know whether the noble Earl has 
received information whether Mr. Mather, 
the father, thought the peeuniary compen- 
sation which the noble Earl demanded for 
the injury inflicted on Mr. Mather, the son, 
satisfactory, or whether they considered 
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that such kind of compensation would be 
adequate, even though the amount pro- 
oe were much larger? An injury has 

een inflicted on Mr. Mather, the son, and 
an insult on his country, for which we are 
entitled to receive reparation. The con- 
duct of the Tuscan Government with re- 
spect to the other gentlemen, can in no 
manner affect the case of Mr. Mather, 
upon whom a gross insult and grievous 
injury has been inflicted. Mr. Mather was 
entitled to demand redress, which redress 
had been most inadequately afforded. 

The Earn of MALMESBURY: When 
I lay the papers on the table of the House, 
the noble Lord will find all that I have 
done both in the case of Mr. Mather and 
in that of the Messrs. Stratford. 

Lorp CAMPBELL : Being nearly con- 
nected- with Mr. Scarlett, I may be ex- 
eused for stating that I am confident he 
will be able to show that on this oceasion, 
as on every occasion since he has been the 
representative of the English Government 
at Florence, he has conducted himself not 
only with honour, but with prudence and 
skill. Although only Secretary of rem 
tion, it has happened that for the last 
seven years he has been the English Min- 
ister at the Court of Florence, and en+ 
gaged in transactions of the most arduous 
description ; and has acquitted himself, I 
am enabled to say, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of three successive Secretaries of State 
for Foreign Affairs. Lord Palmerston, 
again and again, has intimated his hi 
satisfaction at the manner in which Mr. 
Scarlett has discharged his duty. My 
noble Friend who succeeded Lord Palmer- 
ston (Earl Granville) has reiterated that 

raise; and sinee the noble Earl opposite 

fas been in office, he has repeated. his 
satisfaction at the manner in which Mr. 
Scarlett has performed his duty. I have 
no doubt that on this oecasion Mr. Sear- 
lett will be found to have entitled himself 
to the thanks of his country. 

The Bart of MALMESBURY: Mr. 
Scarlett, since I have been in office, has 
shown the greatest zeal and activity in 
Seibaegtng hhc duty at Florence—a very 
difficult one to perform. When I say he 
has in this case deviated from his — 
tions, and acted upon his own judgment, 
am not propavedl to say that, on further 
investigation, he will not be found to have 
done the best. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN: Having 
appointed Mr. Scarlett to the situation 
which he holds, and having had some ‘ex- 
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ence of his capacity, I most readily 

; eae to the aceuracy of the 

statement of “he noble Earl ree 
him. 


SANITARY CONFERENCE—LAW OF 
QUARANTINE, 

The Eant of ST. GERMANS rose, in 
pursuance of his notice, to move an Ad- 
dress, praying that Her Majesty would be 

pleased to order that there be 
laid on the table of the House translated 
copies or translated extracts of the Minutes 
of the Proceedings of the International 
Sanitary Conference, held at Paris, 1851-52. 
The question, in reference to which he 
moved for this information, was of such 
importance that he should make no apology 
for calling to it the attention of their Lord- 
ships, and he was only sorry that the noble 
Earl the Chief Commissioner of the Board 
of Health (the Earl of Shaftesbury), had 
not himself undertaken the task of bring- 
ing it before their Lordships. Without 
going into any historical disquisition on the 
subject of the quarantine laws, he might 
observe that Venice was the first State 
which instituted them about the end of the 
thirteenth century, and that her example 
was followed shortly afterwards by other 
States bordering on the Mediterranean: it 
was not, however, till the year 1720 that 
any regulations for establishing quarantine 
were introduced into this country. The 
existing regulations were embodied in the 
6 Geo, IV., ec. 78, and in various orders 
of the Privy Council, subsequently issued 
under the authority of that statute. The 
quarantine laws were based upon two prin- 
eiples, the truth of which remained undis- 
puted till very recently. The first principle 
was, that the epidemic diseases which at 
various times had desolated the world were 
communicable by contact with persons af- 
feetec, or by contact with things touched 
by persons affected. On this first prin- 
ciple he believed that a great modifica- 
tion of opinion had of late years taken 
place, and that the majority of medical 
and scientific men were now convinced 
that these contagious diseases, as they 
were called, were not commanicable by 
contact, but were produced by local and 
atmospheric causes, and that these diseases 
eould only be prevented from spreading by 
sanitary measures, and not by quarantine 
regulations. The other principle was, that 


the spread of those epidemies could be pre- 
vented by the prevention of the contact to 
which he had alluded, and that was the 
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question for Parliament to consider. That 
was a principle on which much light had 
been thrown by the information contained 
in the different Reports of the Board of 
Health, and it was to that information he 
was anxious to call the consideration of 
the House. Heretofore all the information 
on the subject of quarantine had been de- 
rived from interested sources, namely, the 
officers of the different quarantine estab- 
lishments. He imputed no dishonesty to 

those officers, nor any wilful desire to per- 
vert facts; but human nature was such 
that personal interest would bias men’s 
minds, and lead honest men to see facts 
through a distorted medium. We now had 
an impartial and disinterested tribunal in 
the Board of Health; that tribunal devoted 
mueh labour and anxious attention to the 
subject, and had eome to the conclusion 
that it was to sanitary measures alone that 
we ought to look for the prevention of 
epidemic disorders. It was impossible to 
read the reports without being struck with 
the array of facts and evidence in favour 
of the conelusion at which they had ar- 
rived, and with the numerous and weighty 
authorities brought forward in corrobora- 
tion of it, He did not intend to fatigue 
their Lordships with any quotations from 
those reports, but he must advert to two 
important facts recorded in them. The 
first was, the unanimous judgment of the 
Academy of Medicine in Paris, as to 
the fallaey of the opinions regarding the 
contagious nature of those epidemics, and 
as to the impossibility of preventing them 
except by the adoption of sanitary mea- 
sures. The second was, that the Col- 
lege of Physicians at New Orleans had 
decisively established the good effects of 
such measures, for they showed that a cen- 
tury ago the yellow fever extended to twelve 
degrees of latitude further north than it 
did at present, and that its retrogression 
was to be attributed to sanitary measures 
and atmospheric changes. The first of 
these two reports of the Board of Health 
related to cholera, and was made in 1849, 
and the latter to the yellow fever, and was 
made in the present year. The first of 
these reports had attracted more attention 
in foreign countries than it had in our own. 
It had been translated into several foreign 
languages, and had been extensively cir- 
culated on the Continent. Subsequently 
to this publication, the eyes of th sivends 
Government were opened to the useless- 
ness of many of the precautions they had 
theretofore enforeed, and they had modi- 
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fied the quarantine laws as to Franee, and 
had abolished them so far as 
the communications between France and 
The Freneh Government 
that it would be o desirable thing 
foreign countries interested in the ques- 
tion should assemble by delegates at 
Paris, and should endeavour to modify 
upon system their quarantine restrictions. 
In the month of July last a conference 
took place at Paris, which was attended 
by delegates—seientific and medical men 
—appointed by twelve different States. 
Those twelve States were Austria, the 
Two Sicilies, Spain, Rome, France, Eng- 
land, Greece, Portugal, Russia, Sardinia, 
Tuseany, and Turkey. He believed that 
that conference unanimously recommended 
a considerable modification in the quaran- 
tine system; but he had reason to believe 
that nearly all, if not all, of those States, 
were prepared to carry their recommenda- 
tions still further than they had done, if 
public opinion were ripe for the ehange, 
They recommended certain propositions to 
publie attention, and, with the object of 
giving them greater notoriety, he now 
asked their Lordships to grant him the ad- 
ditional information referred to in his Mo- 
tion. He must also ask his noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether any step had been taken by our 
Government to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of this Conference? Those 
recommendations were a great step taken 
in advance; and, as he thought that it 
would be the daty of Parliament to take 
this question into its consideration within 
a short time, all the information calculated 
to enlighten the mind of the public or of 
Parliament upon it ought to be instantly 
produced. Whatever might be the opinion 
of different individuals upon the question, 
no one could doubt that the intensity 
ef these contagious diseases was greatly 
aggravated by bad air and vitiated atmo- 
sphere; and, on the contrary, was much 
mitigated by good air and healthy atmo- 
sphere. Now, by the present system of 
quarantine, you confined within a limited 
space diseased or suspected persons, under 
circumstances which peculiarly disposed 
them to receive infection. This was the 
ease in all countries, but more particularly 
in our own. In the Mediterranean there 
were lazarettoes, with comparatively airy 
and commodious buildings in which some 
classification of persons might be obtain- 
ed, and there was accommodation within 
their walls where cargoes could be stored. 
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In England, however, there were no la- 
zarettoes—no buildings for the accom- 
modation of persons or goods coming from 
infeeted or suspected places, Voss 
their crews and eargoes were ordered to 
pass their quarantine in certain stations, 
where they were moored at a distance of 
several miles from the shore. By confining 
the parties within the confined space of a 
ship, they only led to the aggravation of 
the evil which they sought to check. Take, 
for instance, the case of that unfortunate 
vessel, the Eclair—he was sure that her 
sad story must still be fresh in the memory 
of their Lordships. The Eelair, a steam 
sloop of war, arrived at Portsmouth from 
the coast of Africa, having lost on the sta- 
tion and on her passage home half her erew, 
including her gallant commander, € 
tain Estcourt. She reached Socimaaiee 
however, and the principal medical officer at 
that port, Sir John Richardson, was eager 
to have the erew landed at once, and car- 
ried to an airy and well-ventilated ward of 
Haslar Hospital. His advice was unfor- 
tunately overruled, and the vessel was or- 
dered to perform quarantine in the usual 
manner. The superintendent of quaran- 
tine would not allow her even to lie at the 
Motherbank, for fear of her doing injury to 
the ships in the neighbourhood, but insist- 
ed on her going with a pilot to Stangate 
Creek, which was said to be the most un- 
healthy station on the whole coast of Kent, 
and a pilot was sent to take her round, 
She was there kept ten days in quaran- 
tine. Several deaths took place in that 
interval, and among them that of the un- 
fortunate pilot. At last, the Admiralty, 
on hearing of the mortality, interposed, 
and stated that if the vessel remained 
longer in quarantine there were no means 
or chance of saving the survivors of the 
crew. In consequence of the representa- 
tions thus made to the Privy Council, the 
crew were landed; two of them subse- 
quently died ; but he had ‘not heard that 
any contagion spread into the locality where 
they came onshore. Now, if that. unfor- 
tunate ship had been a merchant vessel 
instead of a ship of war, she would not 
have been allowed to remove from quaran- 
tine, and, in all probability, her erew would 
have all died. Let this be contrasted with 
the case of the Arethusa. She arrived at 
Plymouth two months ago with the small- 
pox on board. Now, there were doubts as 
to the contagious nature of the yellow 
fever, but there were none as to the eon- 
tagious nature of smallpox. The crew 
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were, nevertheless, instantly landed and 
in hospital at Plymouth, but he 
ad not heard that any contagion had 
into the neighbourhood. The in- 
terests of humanity were the first, but 
they were not the only consideration in 
this case. He would ask their Lordships 
to consider how the interests of commerce 
were affected by this question. He was 
informed that if a vessel were kept per- 
forming quarantine for twenty or thirty 
days, the loss caused by such detention 
would be equal to the whole expenses of 
the voyage. The depreciation in the value 
of cotton goods would be 15 per cent, 
while, if the cargo consisted of perishable 
goods, fruit, and the like, it was frequently 
totally lost. But were the quarantine re- 
gulations enforced? The fact was, the 
want of accommodation was such, that it 
appeared, from the evidence of the parties 
concerned, that at English quarantine sta- 
tions, the cotton goods, which were sup- 
posed to be peculiarly capable of conveying 
the seeds of contagion, were very partially 
opened to the air, and that in the Irish 
stations they were not opened at all. Such 
was the case with regard to goods ; nor 
were the regulations more effectually en- 
foreed with regard to persons. It was per- 
fectly well known that to avoid the risk 
of undergoing quarantine, false returns 
were frequently made by the captains of 
vessels, and cases of death which had oc- 
eurred during the voyage were attributed 
to causes very different from the real ones. 
He contended, therefore, that the quaran- 
tine regulations were both oppressive and 
inoperative ; that they were extremely in- 
jurious to the interests of the community 
and of commerce ; and were at the same 
time perfectly inefficacious. He could not 
read the reports to which he had already 
alluded without being struck by the facts 
and arguments which they contained. He 
thought that this subject should engage 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
and of Parliament at a very early period ; 
and that it was, therefore, important that 
all the information bearing on it should be 
laid before their Lordships and the public, 
in order that they might be able to form a 
correct judgment upon the evil with which 
they had to deal. He would conclude by 
tting a question to his noble Friend the 
irst Commissioner of the Board of Health. 
The first report witich that Board made 
was on the cholera ; the second on yellow 
fever ; their third report was, he under- 
stood, to be on the plague. Might he ask 
The Earl of St. Germans 
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his noble Friend when it would be ready 
for presentation ? 

The Eart of SHAFTESBURY said, 
that the Report to which his noble Friend 
had referred was in preparation, and would, 
he hoped, soon be ready for presentation. 
He rejoiced exceedingly that his noble 
Friend had taken up this question, and 
assured him that he would be amply re- 
warded for his exertions by the public be- 
nefits which would accrue from them. It 
was quite surprising to see the amount of 
prejudice which had been overcome by this 
Conference, the harmony with which the 
representatives of the various countries had 
met and discussed this difficult question, 
and the unanimity which they had display- 
ed with respect to the evils of the present 
system, and the remedies which should be 
applied to it. It was most gratifying to 
peruse the conclusion to which they had 
unanimously arrived. He thought that we 
were very much indebted to the French 
Government for taking the initiative in 
this matter. The conference was proposed 
by them; they offered a place for its meet- 
ing; and it was to their energy and enter- 
prise that we were indebted for its having 
been carried through. They had not, in- 
deed, attained all that was desirable, but a 
great deal had been done to remove the in- 
tolerable shackles which the quarantine 
system imposed upon commerce and social 
intercourse along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. There was a very great anxiety 
in this country as to the result of this eon- 
ference. Was this surprising? For none 
but those who had practical experience on 
the subject, particularly commercial men, 
knew what a burden upon commerce these 
restrictions were, and what tremendous 
losses they entailed upon persons trading 
to the Mediterranean. The French Go- 
vernment had shown that the amount of 
loss entailed upon the Mediterranean trade 
by the quarantine established against the 
plague alone, at a time when there was no 

lague raging in any country upon or near 
the, Meiiaandeape? was 100, 0,000 of 
francs per annum. The practical ineon- 
venience which it occasioned to travellers 
and merchants could only be known to 
those who had experienced them. He 
would now state to their Lordships the 
propositions in which the conference had 
resulted, and which only waited for confir- 
mation, having already received the signa- 
tures of the greatest part of the deputies. 
They proposed, first, that there should be 
an equalisation of quarantine in every coun- 
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try, and in ¢yery port. This was @ point 
of great importance, for at present. 
periods of quarantine in different countries 
and ports varied from three to forty days. 
They also proposed the reduction of the 
iod of quarantine; the total abolition of 
suspected hills of health; the issuing of 
foul bills of health by competent and re- 
sponsible authority only; the immediate 
admission of clean bills of health to free 
pratique in every port; the restriction of 
quarantine to three diseases only; the total 
abolition of the former distinction (a distine- 
tion that filled volumes) between suscepti- 
ble and non-susceptible articles; and 
reduction of articles to three classes. For 
** yellow fever’’ three to seven days, if no 
eases have occurred on board during the 
passage; but if cases have occurred, the 
uarantine is to be from seven to fifteen 
ys. For cholera, the period is to be five 
days, including the voyage. It is of im- 
portance to observe that these proposed 
quarantines are only operative moe dis- 
eases actually exist in the countries from 
which the vessels have sailed. Five-tenths 
of the quarantines are thus virtually swept 
away at one blow, while the periods under 
foul bills, as now proposed, are, on an 
average, very much shorter. The House 
would thus see from what great burdens 
and restrictions commerce and social inter- 
course would be relieved. He was very 
happy to say that the conference took as 
its guide in these matters the principles 
laid down in reports of the Board of Health 
—that effective preventive measures were 
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ary, 1852, on the Sanitary Conferenee, in 
papers to which 
he had referred. He trusted that the Go- 
vernment would accede to the production 
of these papers, which would, he believed, 
throw much light on this subject, which was 
so interesting in a commercial and a social 
point of view. 

The Ear. of MALMESBURY did not 
think that either of the noble Lords who 
had addressed the House had sufficiently 
impressed their Lordships with the | gar 
difficulties which stood in the way of any 
Government arranging with all the States 
a measure for amending the 
| laws of quarantine, although he admitted 
| the great necessity which existed for such 
a measure. Unless, however, such a mea- 
‘sure met with the general consent of all 
the States, it would fall short in effecting 
any real improvement. With respect to 
| the Motion of the noble Earl, he could only 
say that Her Majesty’s Government had 
| no objeetion to give the papers asked for ; 
but he must remind the noble Earl that at 
|this very moment the important object 
| which the noble Earl wished to accom- 
plish, namely, the amendment of the laws 
of quarantine, was proceeding so far fa- 
| vourably that a convention had been com- 
menced between France and this country, 
_and some other Powers of Europe, although 
| the precise terms had not yet been 
‘upon. It was unusual to present to Par- 








| liament papers relating to a convention of 


| 


this nature until it had assumed a more 
solid appearance ; but that was no reason 


not to be sought for in a cordon sanitaire, | why the noble Earl should be refused the 
or in the suspension of commercial or even information he desired. He thought, how- 
of personal intercourse, but that the only | ever, his noble Friend who had spoken last, 





means of prevention which would be found 
to be effectual were the adoption of proper 
care with respect to the sanitary condition 
of seaports, to the ventilation of ships, and 
to the medical treatment and sanitary care 
of the crews. They advised that such mea- 
sures should be carefully instituted by all 
countries which had ports on the Mediter- 
ranean, or had trading operations with such 
rts. He (the Earl of Shaftesbury) be- 
ieved that these recommendations were 
founded upon sound principles, and that we 
should by their adoption more effectually 
put down these various disorders, or pre- 
vent their extension, than by any known 
— of a forty days’ quarantine, a cor- 
sanitaire, or any similar measures 
which were now in operation. He would 
suggest to his noble Friend to move for a 
Minute of the Board of Health in Febru- 


had perhaps taken a more sanguine view 
of the result of this proceeding than would 
follow from its consummation. The noble 
Earl, in speaking of the losses suffered 
by French commerce in consequence of 
these regulations, had stated them to be 
100,000,000 franes annually ; but he (the 
Earl of Malmesbury) believed the gentle- 
man who made the computation spread the 
loss over a certain number of years, and 
did not confine it to a single year. There 
were many difficulties in the way of bring- 
ing this matter to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. There was, he feared, a strong pre- 
judice existing among the Italian States 
against improvement in this matter; and 
he (the Earl of Malmesbury) thought very 
great difficulty would be experienced in 
bringing those States into the conven- 
tion. Owing to difficulties of a technical 
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character, he was afraid that not so many 
Powers as could be desired, would be found 
to sign the convention. He had no doubt 
that it would eventually be agreed upon as 
between England and France; but their 
Lordships would deceive themselves if, 
taking the liberal view which was peculiar 
to that inhabitants of that country, they 
entertained hopes that the same feeling 
would be manifested by other countries. 
He left it entirely to the diseretion of his 
noble Friend to say whether he would 
have these papers or not. He was quite 
willing to give them; but, of course, he 
was not prepared to submit the convention 
as now drawn up. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS would 
not press for papers which it would be in- 
judicious to produce, and readily left it to 
his noble Friend to supply any that he 
could give with propriety. 

The Eant of MALMESBURY said, if 
the noble Earl would leave it to him, he 
would give such extracts as he thought, 
under the circumstances, should now be 
submitted. 

Motion, with the addition of the Minute 
suggested by the Earl of Suarrespury, 
agreed to. 


THE LATE BARONESS VON BECK. 
Lorp BEAUMONT presented a petition 
from Constant Derra de Meroda, of No. 
21, Ryder’s Court, Leicester Square, in 
the County of Middlesex, Gentleman, com- 
laining of the Conduct of James James, 
} weed One of Her Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace for the Borough of Birmingham, 
in having unjustly granted a Warrant for 
the Arrest of the Baroness Von Beck and 
himself in August last, and of Messrs. 
Lucy, Mayor, H. Smith, Martineau, and 
Welch, Justices, before whom the Peti- 
tioner appeared, in having allowed the 
Pa of the Baroness to be handed over 
to Mr. Toulmin Smith, her Prosecutor, by 
which Means Inquiries towards the Estab- 
lishment of her Character have been par- 
tially frustrated, and praying for Inquiry 
into the Circumstances of his Case, with a 
view to granting him Redress, and pre- 
venting such harsh Exercise of Magisterial 
Authority for the future. The noble Lord 
said the circumstances under which the 
ition was offered justified him in cail- 
ing their Lordships’ attention to it, as 
they involved an important question with 
regard to the manner of administering jus- 
tice in this country. The petitioner was a 
native of Pesth, and came te this country 
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in April, 1851. A short time after. he 
arrived, he became acquainted with a lady 


who bore the title of the Baroness von 
Beck, and who, under that name, had be- 
come known in this country as the author 
of a History of the War in Hi . That 
work was very successful, and the pub- 
lisher had prevailed upon her to undertake 
another work. She was oceupied in that 
work, which was to have been entitled 
Personal Adventures during the Recent 
War in Hungary; and she engaged the 
ime who was of a good family in 

ungary, though in needy cireumstances, 
as her secretary. The publisher, Mr. Gil- 
pin, drew up a prospectus of the work, 
and gave the petitioner and Baroness von 
Beck letters to his friends in Birmingham 
and other places. The prospectus set forth 
the true character of the book, and pro- 
mised nothing but what was certainly the 
intention of the writer to fulfil. It was 
also understood that the authoress and 
her secretary were to make a tour and 
procure subscribers to the work. They 
arrived at Birmingham and presented the 
letters. Amongst the rest was one to a 
gentleman of the name of Tindal. The 
Baroness and her secretary at first lodged 
at the Clarendon Hotel; but after a short 
time the lady became very ill, and her me- 
dical adviser recommended that she should 
have a change of air. Mr. Tindal invited 
her to his country house in the neighbour- 
hood, and she accepted the invitation. She 
was residing there; and on the 29th Au- 
gust, while she was one of a party in the 
drawing-room of Mr. Tindal, she was called 
out of the room and apprehended by a 
police officer, and her seeretary was called 
out and apprehended also on the charge of 
obtaining 17, 4s. (the amount of the sub- 
scription of the forthcoming work) on false 
pretences from one Mr. George Dawson. 
They were apprehended on a warrant, but 
it was not produced or read to them; nor 
if it had been, could they have understood 
it. They were taken to the police station 
and locked up in sepr~ate all night, 
the lady being all that ti < in the evening 
dress which she was wearmg +t the time 


of her apprehension. In the~.. ~“ag the 
lady, who had suffered m:+® weak 
health, and from exeitement,-A¢  dan- 
gerously ill, but the police offices « od 


her upstairs in order to bring her sefore 
the magistrate. She was obliged to be as- 
sisted on her way to the court-house, and 
when she arrived in the antechamber she 
suddenly expired. The remaining prisoner 
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was then taken before the magistrate. 
Mr. Toulmin Smith appeared for the pro- 
secution, and he complained that 

ies had got money under false 
pone chat’ the rer styling herself the 
Baroness von Beck was not the Baroness 
von Beck, but that she was a spy employed 
by the Hungarian, or rather the Austrian, 
Government at the time of the Hungarian 
war, and that she had obtained money as 
the Baroness von Beck from Mr. George 
Dawson. The magistrates, having heard 
the case, discharged the prisoner; but it 
seemed that application was made for the 
papers of this woman, and that they were 
first impounded, and afterwards handed 
over to the prosecutor, and he believed 
were still in his hands. Since then a 
careful investigation had been gone into 
with regard to this lady; and he (Lord 
Beaumont) had now in his possession the 
depositions of twenty or thirty persons con- 
connected with Hungary, from which it 
seemed that this woman was really what 
she represented herself to be, and that 
although she might not be entitled to the 
honorary dignity of Baroness von Beck, 
she had been known under that name (and 
no doubt also under that of Racedula) in 
various places during the war in that 
eountry, and that she was, as she repre- 
sented herself, acquainted with Kossuth 
and others. That, however, was not a 
point on which he wished to dwell. It 
mattered little whether her real name was 
Baroness von Beck or Racedula; she was 
known as both, and had published under 
the former. It might be an assumed name 
as ‘“Boz,’’ or **Little.”’ It was her name as 
an authoress. He wished to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the point whether the 
magistrate was justified in issuing a war- 
rant for her apprehension. Now this, at 
most, was only a case of misdemeanour, 
and he believed that in such cases it was 
the invariable practice to issue a summons 
instead of a warrant, except in cases where 
there was any fear that the person would 
go away and evade justice. Now there 
could be no fear that these persons would 
abseond, for they were actually staying at 
the house of Mr. Tindal; and this said itr. 
Tindal (with shame be it remembered) was 
privy and a party to the proceeding against 
them. He thought, therefore, that, if any- 
thing was required, Mr. James, the ma- 
gistrate in question, should have issued a 
summons, and not a warrant. But he 
contended that there was no ground for 
any criminal proceedings whatever. The 
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ed the sum of 24s., the money of George 


pre- | Dawson, under false pretences, and with 


intent to defraud him. He (Lord Beau- 
mont) contended that there was no false 
pretence in the case. This lady had 
doubtedly published a book, and, as 
prospectus stated, was about to publish 
another, to be entitled Personal Adven- 
tures during the Recent War in ce 
and, in due course, Mr. Dawson 

have received the book in return for his 
money. There was therefore no false pre- 
tence. Well, this was the history of the 
ease; and what was the defence set up on 
the other side? Why, that, in the former 
book, written by the Baroness von Beck, 
there was something against the character 
of M. Pulszky. But was that o sufficient 
reason? If M. Pulszky was libelled, tie 
could have proceeded by action or criminal 
information. The whole affair, from first to 
last, appeared to him to be so monstrous 
that he scarcely knew whether to condemn 
most the friends of M. Pulszky, who gave 
their authority to commence proceedings; 
or Mr. Toulmin Smith, for the manner in 
which he fulfilled the duty imposed on 
him; or the magistrate, Mr. James, who 
issued the warrant; or the police officer 
who executed it in the barbarous way 
which he had related. He thought the 
whole of the parties were to blame, and 
he hoped some means might be taken to 
let them know they were to blame. He 
should wish himself that something in the 
nature of a little farther investigation 
should take place; but he did not at the 
present moment prepose it, because there 
was an action against the parties for false 
imprisonment, and he hoped that would do 
justice to the ease. His reason for bring- 
ing it before their Lordships was this, that 
if provincial magistrates were so ignorant 
of their duty, it was high time measures 
should be taken to restrain them. It was 
most dangerous that large discretionary 
powers should remain in the hands of men 
so ill qualified to exercise them. And if 
the course whieh had been pursued in this 
instance was usual, it was imperative on 
the Legislature to interpose, and, by Act 
of Parliament, limit and define the powers 
of magistrates in issuing warrants. The 
petitioner had taken legal proceedin 
against the parties, which were now - 
ing; and into his case he (Lord = 
mont) did not propose further to enter 
than by stating that the petitioner set 
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forth the proceedings at full length: the 
information on oath; the warrant; the 
depositions taken on the hearing ; and the 
decision of the justices. The petition con- 
cluded by representing that the proceed- 
i had been harsh, cruel, and unjusti- 
fiable by law, and prayed that an inquiry 
might be made into the circumstances, 
and into the conduct of the justices, espe- 
cially as to their right to hand over the 
papers of the deceased lady to the pro- 
secutors, after she was dead, and the pe- 
titioner had been acquitted. The letters 
and other documents thus given up to the 
prosecutor were not forthcoming. They 
were probably destroyed, and thus all 
evidence, which would have established 
her character, was suppressed. The peti- 
tion particularly prayed that precautions 
might be taken to prevent other unpro- 
tected foreigners from being exposed to 
similar arbitrary arrests; and against the 
discretionary issue of warrants, or, at all 
events, against their being executed in 
such a manner as in the present instance— 
at the dead of night—even in the case of 
a lady in ill health, and deprived of all 
power of defending herself from the accu- 
sations brought against her, for the pur- 
pose of gratifying the malice of her ene- 
mies by obtaining her temporary arrest. 
The Marquess of SALISBURY said, 
the matter had been brought before him 
some weeks ago, and then, as now, he 
thought it a very lame story. The noble 
Baron had not stated the depositions on 
which the warrant had been issued, and 
on which everything depended so far as 
the magistrate was concerned, who might 
have acted quite properly, perceiving that 
the party making the information on oath 
had sworn positively to the charge of false 
pretences—in which supposition the pro- 
ceeding, at least on the part of the magis- 
trate, would have been regular and proper. 
He could not say how far this was or was 
not so; but as the matter at present stood, 
their Lordships hardly had, materials~for 
pronouncing any censure upon the magis- 
trate, whatever might be the case as to 
other parties, and as to them an action 
was now pending; so that he submitted it 
would be improper for their Lordships to 
enter into the inquiry until the action 
was decided, the result of which would, he 
doubted not, be to show that im any case in 
which a wrong had been perpetrated, the 
law of this country was adequate to give 
ample re ion to the injured party. 
The arRL of ABERDEEN said, he 
Lord Beaumont 
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really was astonished to hear the ra 
of the noble Marquess the Lord Pri 

Seal, who called this ‘‘a lame story.” ws 
lame story! Why, he had never heard 
one more completely established, or more 
painful in its character. It was hardly 
eredible that such a case should have oc- 
curred in this country. On alate occasion 
a noble Lord had observed of some case 
that it was only in Madagascar it could be 
conceived to have occurred; but the case 
before their Lordships seemed of such a 
character as could scarcely be credited of 
any country, however cruel or uncivilised. 
What were the facts so far as they were 
undenied, and related not to the petitioner, 
but to the déceased lady? That a female, 
a foreigner, in bad health, was arrested in 
a barbarous manner at night, and dragged 
to a prison on a charge of obtaining money 
under false pretences—a charge which 
turned out+to be totally false, for the 
magistrates entirely acquitted her com- 
panion of the same charge. What false 
pretences could there have been? The 
lady had represented that she proposed to 
write a work. Well, she had written one 
already, and was no doubt about to write 
another, and the money was received as 
subscriptions for it, and the subscribers 
would have received the book when pub- 
lished—what false pretence was there in 
this representation ? How could any per- 
son who had subscribed his money upon 
this representation, pretend that he had 
been defrauded of it under false pretences? 
As to the lady’s title of baroness—if their 
Lordships were to decide whether all the 
barons or baronesses were entitled to 
bear such rank, many persons might have 
to relinquish them. But really this had 
nothing whatever to do with the question. 
Here was a poor lady in ill health, dragged 
out of the house at the dead of night, on 
such a false accusation as this, locked up 
in a prison all night, and then dragged 
before a police court—until, under excite- 
ment, she sank down dead! Surely no 
person of any human feeling could hear 
these plain facts without sensations of 
horror, It was shocking to see that such 
things as these could happen in a country 
such as this—which boasted its equal jus- 
tice and its fair laws. And then, when 
the person who had gone down to pro- 
secute this poor helpless woman—the real 
reason being some offence given to certain 
of her countrymen in her former publica- 
tion—when this lawyer who prosecuted 
made the demand, the magistrates—while 
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her corpse was lying before them—made 
an order for delivery of the papers to the 
prosecutors—to obtain which was possibl 
the main motive of the prosecution. It 
was a very good thing that such a mon- 
strous case should have been brought for- 
ward to be stigmatised as it deserved; 
and he hoped an inquiry would be insti- 
tuted into the conduct of the magistrates 
who had acted or allowed others to act with 
such illegality and inhumanity. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR tted 
that so mistaken a course should have 
been pursued in this case. If the facts 
were fairly stated by the noble Lord who 
had laid them before their Lordships, 
there could not be a doubt that, represen- 
tation made, the noble and learned Lord 
who at that time filled his office, would 
have granted a supersedeas. Had the 
ease been brought, as it ought to have 
been, before that tribunal, justice would 
have been done to this magistrate; he 
would have been heard in his defence, 
but he would also have been held to give 
a strict account of his conduct. It seemed 
too plain that those who interested them- 
selves in seeing justice done, had lost time; 
during all the time that had elapsed since 
the events related, the proper tribunal had 
not been addressed. He had not himself 
been aware of the facts of the case until 
he heard them stated that night; no com- 
munication ever was made to him on the 
subject. This was to be lamented; for, in 
common with all who had heard of the 
case, he had been very much shocked at 
it. He could not conceive it was true, it 
was so shocking. The question was, how 
far the proceedings were culpable. He 
thought, however, that the noble Lord 
who had presented the petition, had hardly 
taken the most judicious course; for he 
had impeached all parties concerned—the 
counsel, the magistrate, the officers, the 
prosecutors, while an action was actually 
pending on the part of the petitioner. 
Their Lordships could not at present pro- 
ceed with the inquiry prayed for. On the 
face of the matter, undoubtedly, there had 
been unjustifiable proceedings. Even if 
the poor lady had in some way acted im- 
properly, it was impossible to vindicate the 
course which had been adopted. The prac- 
tical question was, who was the party re- 
sponsible and culpable? Probably, not the 
magistrate, who perhaps acted on informa- 
tion given on oath—some person swearing 


positively to the lady’s guilt. Unquestion- | 


ably a magistrate ought not to grant a 
VOL, CXXI. [rtntrp series. 
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warrant without great consideration, and 
the magistrate ought to take care not to 
be imposed upon; especially ought he to 
be cautious how he allowed a warrant to 
be executed at night, as in this instance, 
in which (though the magistrate might not 
be responsible for the manner of executing 
the warrant) the poor lady had been drag- 
from the very hearthstone of a friend. 
ith regard to the conduct of Mr. T. 
Smith, which had been so strongly cen- 
sured, there was nothing to show that the 
gentleman in question was a party to the 
harsh manner in which the warrant had 
been executed, or that he was aware that 
the lady against whom it was issued was 
in bad health. He could not say that the 
case was not one which should have been 
brought before their Lordships, who were 
bound to protect the lowest of their fellow- 
subjects from the undue exercise of magis- 
terial authority; but the moment chosen to 
ask their Lordsltips’ interposition was inop- 
portune, as there was an action pending, 
and this very discussion might have an 
effect on the verdict of the jury, though he 
was sure the noble Baron would be the last 
man to wish this. 
The Eart of CARLISLE concurred in 
a feeling of satisfaction that the case should 
have been brought forward; and he could 
not avoid expressing his indignation that 
such a case should have occurred. The 
remark of the noble and learned Lord, that 
an action was pending, applied only to the 
titioner, and not to the poor lady whose 
life had been sacrificed, and who was now 
beyond the reach of human violence and 
inhumanity. As a female, as a foreigner, 
as an invalid, and as a guest, she had been 
treated with brutality and injustice; and 
not only with brutality as a female, but 
with treachery as a guest. He could not 
help alluding to the conduct of the magis- 
trate, in ordering to be delivered up to the 
prosecutors on a charge dismissed as unte- 
nable the papers of one of the parties ac- 
cused, who was actually dead—the poor 
woman, one of the parties, having expired 
before the case was heard, so that against 
her, of course, no charge could have been 
substantiated; and the other—the peti- 
tioner—having been acquitted. He could 
not but say—without going further into 
the case—that (with respect to the reten- 
tion of the papers particularly) the ordi- 
nary course of justice had been culpably 
departed from. 
The Duxe of NORTHUMBERLAND 
said, he was sure all of their Lordships 
2T 
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had felt shocked at the case; but he sub- 
mitted that the fact of a suit being pend- 
ing should prevent its being at present in- 
quired into or <iscussed. 

The Eart of ELLESMERE said, he 
felt indebted to the noble Baron who had 
brought this case before their Lordships. 
He felt not only pity for the fate of the 
poor lady who had lost her life, but com- 
miseration for the simplicity of the magis- 
trates who had allowed themselves to be 
made dupes and instruments for the perver- 
sion and prostitution of our law to the pur- 
a of private malice. That was the real 

i 


story of this case. Suppose the noble | pea 


Earl the Secretary for Foreign Affairs had 
allowed a British subject in Austria or 
Tuscany to be treated as this poor lady had 
been, he would have been served up, for 
the daily morning’s amusement of news- 
paper readers; he would have been baited 
with questions, and vestry agitators would 
have lived upon him for a Week. It seemed 
to be suggested that the poor victim might 
be hunted down with impunity, because, as 
it was said, she was not a Baroness Von 
Beck : she said she was. If every body 
who assumed a title that did not actually 
belong to him, was to be hunted down in 
the same way, the result would be extremely 
disagreeable to a vast number of persons. 
The gentleman, for example, who made so 
much excitement with his itinerant oratory 
as being Governor General of Hungary, 
would have thought it very hard, if some- 
body or other who did not like him had got 
some magistrate to lock him up in a soli- 
tary cell, on the proposition that he was 
not Governor General of Hungary. He 
would not enter further into the subject, in 
deference to the appeal of his noble and 
learned Friend the Lord Chancellor, not 
with much respect for the opinion of the 
noble Marquess the Lord Privy Seal, who 
really seemed to think there was nothing 
irregular in the case. 

Lord BEAUMONT begged to say, with 
reference to the observations of the tioble 
Marquess, that all the depositions were in- 
corporated into the petition, and all the 
oT before the magistrates at the 

earing of the case when they dismissed 
the charge, so that their Lordships had all 
the materials necessary to form a fair judg- 
ment on the case. The matter, indeed, had 
been decided by the magistrates, who had 
acquitted and discharged the petitioner. 
As respected the petitioner, he did not de- 
sire theit Lordships at present to interpose, 
an action being pending ; but as to the 
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poor lady who was dead, and had been so 
ill treated, what remedy could be had at 
law? If, as the Lord Privy Seal seemed 
to think, all this was only the regular 
course of law, the sooner such law was 
altered the better for the country and its 
character. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL protested against 
this proceeding being drawn into a pre- 
cedent. As far as the petitioner was con- 
cerned, it was acknowledged by the noble 
Lord (Lord Beaumont), that as ah action 
had been brought, it would be improper for 
him to appear for that person, but he ap- 
red for the shade of the departed wo- 
man, If all that had been stated was true, 
the magistrates were amenable to a crimi- 
nal information, and liable to be dismissed; 
but even if a criminal information were 
granted against them, they would have 
been heard in their defence. 

The Marquess of SALISBURY ex- 
plained that he did not dispute that the 
case deserved inquiry; but only that at pre- 
sent it was impossible to pronounce upon 
the conduct of the magistrate. 

The Mareuess of CLANRICARDE 
said, he thought the House and the coun- 
try were indebted to his noble Friend for 
bringing this matter forward; and he sin- 
cerely hoped that no such case of hardship 
would ever occur in this country, either to 
@ British subject or to a foreigner, that 
would not be brought forward in some 
quarter or other; and, if proper redress 
could not be had out of that House, that 
some noble Lord in it would biing the sub- 
ject under the consideration of their Lord- 
ships. It was fallacious to say that there 
was a legal remedy available to the parties, 
for an action could not afford reparation to 
the poor lady; and as to a criminal infor- 
mation, who was to run the risk of setting 
the law in motion? The very fact, how- 
ever, that the Lord Chief Justice had point- 
ed out that course of a criminal informa- 
tion, proved how serious the case was, 
What provision had been made to prevent 
& recurrence of such cases? The matter 
took place in August last, and since that 
time it did not appear that the authorities 
had acted. Was the case to be passed over 
without any attempt to apply a remedy, or 
to afford redress? Surely the magistrates 
must have seen it was only a case for a 
summons. And though the magistrates 
might not be responsible for the manner of 
executing the warrant, they were responsi- 
ble for the character of the officers whom 
they retained in their employment to exe- 
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euté these warrants. In such easés it was 
often not practi¢able to set in motion the 
processes of the law for the purpose of ob- 
taining redress; and their Lordships should 
institute an inquiry, as the authorities had 
not thought proper to take the matter up 
at all. 

The Eart of DERBY said; it was te- 
markable that two noble Lords should have 
expressed their opinion, in the strongest 
and most unreserved terms, that & gross 
act of hardship and oppression should have 
been perpetrated, and yet those two noble 
Lords were themselves Cabinet Ministers, 
and responsible for the business of the 
countty for a period of several montiths 
after the events in question took place. 
It might suit them now to make very 
indignant and eloquent speeches with re- 
spect to the great injustice that had been 
suffered; but for months after this un- 
happy case occurred, those who were te- 
sponsible for omission and neglect in refer- 
ence to it were not his noble Friends near 
him, or the noble and leatned Lord now 
on the woolsack, but thé noble Lords op- 
posite and their Friends. He was con- 
vineed that if the late Secretary of State 
for the Home Department had thought 
this a proper case for interference, the 
right hon. Gentleman’s well-known hu- 
manity and respect for the laws would 
have led him to interpose; but whilst the 
case was pending in a court of justice, it 
was extraordinary that two noble Lords 
who had lately been Cabinet Ministers 
should get up and complain that it had 
been neglected, and that it was the fault 
of the superior authorities that such op- 
ptession should be permitted. 

The Marevess of CLANRICARDE 
denied entirely that he had treated this 
as a party matter. If he were in office 
how, there was not one word he had ut- 
tered which he should not be red to 
repeat and adhere to. He made no aveu- 
sation against any one; all he had said 
was that his noble Friend was justified in 
bringing this case before them. He ad+ 
hered to his opinion that if such ati 6ceur: 
rence had actually taken place, that House 
was the proper place iu which to bring 
forward the complaint; and he hoped that 
the matter would be inquiredjinto at the 


proper time. 

The Eant of CARLISLE said, he must 
also offer a word in explanation. Not one 
Single syllable had fallen from him im- 
puting blame to any authority among the 
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noble Lords opposite, nor indeed to 
authority whatever. The blame he hed 
alleged was confined to the conduct of the 
parties who took part in the transaction at 
Seeminghans, of whom he believed that the 
‘ magistrate was probably the least in fault, 
| The case was only brought before his (the 
Earl of Carlisle’s) notice within the 
few weeks, and by a gentleman with whom 
i he had not the our to be acquaifited, 
| btit who dated from the C ve Club. 
|. Lorpy TRURO said, that he had the 
| honour to hold the Great Seal at the time 
| when this oecurrence was stated to have 
taken place; but among the many matters 
which then engaged his attention, he had 
not much opportunity for reading the news- 
papers, and therefore he was not aware 
that this case had ae yom If, however, 
it had been regularly brought under his 
notice, he should certainly have deserved 
the heavy censure of their Lordships if he 
had not immediately given it his serious 
cotisideration, and brought it before the 
attention of the Government. But it was 
not in the power of the Lord Chancellor, 
or of the Seerctary of State, or, indeed, 
of the Minister who presided over any 
other department, to watch the in 
the newspapers—their duty was, whenever 
a matter was officially brought before them, 
to give it the best consideration it de- 
manded, In this particular instance he 
had not yet heard any grounds for believ- 
ing that the magistrate was open to the 
very —_ censures that had been me 
upon him; but he su d the jury w 
hear of them when pe a stated the case 
in a court of law, and no doubt évery sen- 
tence that had been pronounced im their 
Lordships’ House would be foutid to add to 
the damages. He (Lord Truro) thought 
it singular that the petitioner, if he really 
wished to bring the transaction inte notice, 
and to have the treatment which this un- 
fortunate lady had received stamped with 
public reprobation, did not take to 
place the matter before the Home Secre- 
taty; if that had been done, no petition, 
like the present; would have been neces+ 
sary. He (Lord Traro) could see nothing 
int this case that warranted the conclusion 
that the magistrate had not proper grounds 
for acting as he did; nor, on the other 
hand, eould he see any evidence to show 
that Mr. Toulmin Smith was at all aware 
of the position in which the Indy stood 
when the warrant was issued. ith #é- 
gard to the manner in which the warrait 
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was executed, the officer was clearly re- 
sponsible ; but there was no certain know- 
ledge before the House that any respon- 
sible party was coguisant of her state of 
health, or any other circumstance; and 
unless the matter was brought before the 
Lord Chancellor or the Home Secretary, 
it was not to be expected, nor would it be 
convenient, that they should volunteer to 
interfere. If the allegations against the 
magistrates had been proved, he should 
concur in their condemnation, but he ob- 
jected to their being condemned before the 
proofs were stated. If, however, the peti- 
tioner had sought for redress in the proper 
quarter, and by the proper means, and 
had failed in obtaining it, he hoped that 
that House would be always open to re- 
ceive applications for justice; but he 
trusted they would never open a door to 
any ex parte complaints against public 
authorities. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, he had a letter which explained why 
this case had not been brought before the 
Lord Chancellor or the Home Secretary. 
The occurrence took place on the last day 
in August, and very soon after the pro- 





ceedings were first taken in the action that | 
had been referred to, because early in No- | 
vember a summons was issued from the | 
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liberty of asking the noble Earl opposite 
whether it was his intention to recommend 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment to make an inquiry into this 
ease, with the view of ascertaining the 
grounds upon which the magistrate issued 
the warrant, how the warrant was exe- 
cuted, and what were the subsequent pro- 
ceedings ? 

The Eart of DERBY replied, that it 
was not his intention to interfere in any 
way; but he had no doubt that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, if 
the case were properly brought before him, 
would take any steps that he ought to 
take in the discharge of his public duty. 

Lorp BEAUMONT oui that if the 
noble Earl, after what he had heard that 
night, did not intend to speak to the Home 
Secretary on the subject, he would now 
give notice that he meant to bring forward 
a specific Motion for inquiry in that House. 

Petition ordered to lie on the Table. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE JURISDICTION 
OF EQUITY BILL. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
33,”’ 
Lorpv TRURO said, that this Session 


Court of Queen's Bench at the instance of Parliament was expected to be shorter 
of the plaintiff. An application was after- | than usual; but it would be more remark- 
wards made by the defendant to remove | able in the history of England in reference 
the venue to Warwickshire, and the action | to the amendment of the law than almost 
then stood for the spring assizes. Cir-| any other Session. They had had a full 
cumstances interposed to prevent the suit inquiry made into the administration of the 
proceeding at that time, and it was again | Common Law, such as had not taken place 
postponed to the Warwickshire Summer ' since the time of Edward III. The most 
Assizes. | deliberate examination had been made into 

The Duxe of ARGYLL said, that the | matters affecting the administration of jus- 
most serious complaint against the magis- | tice in every department, by the most com- 
trates was, that they had delivered up the , petent persons; and measures had been 
papers of the unfortunate lady to the pro-| prepared to carry into effect their recom- 
secutor, although no case had been made | mendations. Parliament had therefore 
out against her; and it was extraordinary | done the utmost that the public could ex- 
that Mr. Toulmin Smith should still-have | pect of it. It was impossible that such 





them in his possession. 

Lorp TRURO said; it was possible that 
the papers comprised a list of the subscrip- 
tions that had been obtained by these par- 
ties, and the prosecutor desired that they 
might be impounded, to have them pro- 
duced before the grand jury. 

Lorpv BEAUMONT said, that the 
papers were seized, and not impounded, 
and were handed over to the prosecutor. 
That was the information he had received. 
After this conversation, he would take the 





Lord Truro 


measures could be framed in a perfect man- 
ner in the first instance, but every thing 
that was possible had been done in delibe- 
rately examining into matters affecting the 
administration of justice in every depart- 
ment. With respect to the present Bill, 
which had reference to the Court of Chan- 
cery, he hoped it would become law in the 
present Session. The Chancery Commis- 
sion had been appointed in the latter part 
of 1850. They inquired and deliberated 
twelve months, and prepared a most ela- 
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borate Report, which he would recommend 
those who objected to any part of the 
sent Bill to read. He (Lord Truro) trad 
come into office in July last, and had 
entered into communications with them as 
to the amendment of the proceedings in 
the Court of Chancery. On the 27th 
January last the Commission presented a 
most elaborate and learned Report, and on 
the 27th February he (Lord Truro) retired 
from office, so that the Report had only 
been in his hands for one month previous 
to his retirement, and Bills were then 
being prepared to carry the Report into 
effect. His noble and learned Friend had 
received the seals in February, and had 
laid this Bill upon the table during the 
present Parliament, which was much more 
than could have been expected from him. 
The Bill had also been approved of by a 
Select Committee. The progress of these 
measures had been most expeditious: it 
had marked an earnest desire to meet the 
wishes of the country on the subject, and 
he trusted they would pass into law during 
the present Session. 

Lorp CRANWORTH concurred in be- 
lieving that the Bill now before their Lord- 
ships would on the whole contribute most 
materially indeed to the improvement of 
the administration of justice. The Report 
of the Chancery Commissioners not having 
been presented, as his noble and learned 
Friend had stated, till just before the 
meeting of Parliament, unfortunately there 
had not been the same opportunity for 
considering their recommendations as was 
afforded in the case of the Report of the 
Common Law Commissioners. He was 
afraid therefore that it might turn out 
that the enactments proposed might not 
be found so complete and so free from 
eavil as those of the measure relating to 
the Common Law Procedure. For this, 
however, no one was to blame; and cer- 
tainly the noble and learned Lord now 
on the woolsack had devoted the utmost 
attention that the limited opportunity he 
had had admitted of, to the improvement 
of our Equity practice and procedure, and 
he (Lord Cranworth) believed that the 
measures of the Government were as nearly 
perfect as, under the circumstances, they 
possibly could be. So long as no step was 
made in a wrong direction, the public need 
not complain, under the circumstances, 
that the measure did not go to the full 
extent to which it might He shared 
in the wish that the Bills now passing 
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their Lordships’ House would become law: 
in the present Session. They would tend 
to dispel what he believed to be a vulgar 
prejudice, that persons connected with the. 
administration of the law had a sort of 
feeling for resisting improvements in any- 
thing relating to their own particular pro- 
ms Resolved in the Affirma- 
n Question, in the 

tive. Bill read 3* accordingly. 

Lorpv CRANWORTH moved the omis- 
sion of the 50th Clause, which he said did 
not come within the scope of the Bill. 
This clause authorised the Court of Chan- 
cery to direct that certain books of ac- 
count should be held to be primé facie 
evidence, although these documents, ac- 
cordifg to the ordinary law of the land, 
were not evidence. It was clear that the 
clause enacted something for the Court of 
Chancery, which, if it was right to enact 
for that Court, it was right to enact for 
any other Court. He must say that he 
thought it a matter of the most dangerous 
precedent to enact that it should be lawful 
for a Court to order that to be evidence 
which was not evidence on general prin- 
ciples. He therefore would move that the 
clause be omitted. 

Lorp TRURO was understood to say 
that he could not help thinking that this 
enactment of the Bill was of a dangerous 
character. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not understand his noble and learned 
Friends as wishing to divide the House, 
but as protesting against a certain clause 
in the Bill. He (the Lord Chancellor) 
admitted the clause in operation was a 
very doubtful one; but the opinions of the 
seven learned Judges who had gone into 
this Bill as a kind of Select Committee 
had been delivered in favour of the clause, 
and the clause was consequently retained. 
The Bill which he held in his hand was 
copied from the Report to which he had 
just referred, and, therefore, he was not at 
liberty to cut out that clause without the 
consent of those learned persons; but the 
Bill might be so amended in the other House. 
It did so happen that very often an exe- 
cutor to a will might for a very great num- 
ber of years have filed all his bills, and a 
man might have kept his accounts > 
but not expecting to be called on at the 
end of fifteen or sixteen or twenty years, 
had not kept all the vouchers. The object, 
therefore, of his (the Lord Cha: r’s 
Bill) was to enable the Court to give effect 
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te the evidence on both sides. That there 
were cases which required this, no one could 
deny; but that there were cases also to 
which it ought not to be extended, he was 
perfectly ready to allow. 

Amendment uegatived : Bill passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 

House adjourned to Thursday next, 


ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 28, 1852. 
Minutzs,} Pupuc Bruis.—1° Protestant Dis- 
senters ; Master in Chancery Abolition ; Im- 
provement of the Jurisdiction of Equity ; Com- 
mon Law Procedure; Metropolis Buildings ; 

Corrupt Practices at Elections (No. 2). 


8° Proclamation for Assembling Parliament ; 
Ecelesiastical Courts (Criminal Jurisdiction). 


NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT BILL, 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM sgaid, that as 
the New Zealand Bill stood first on the 
Order paper for the Thursday after the 
Whitsun folidays, it was highly desirable 
that the House should have all the details 
that could be collected to enable it to come 
toa decision upon that measure, By re- 
ference to the papers already laid upon 
the table, it appeared that the Settlement 
of Canterbury contended that the limit of 
the proportion payable to the New Zea- 
land Company on land sales was 2s., or 
one-tenth, assuming 1/. an acre to be the 
minimum prise by law; and that that was 
not only the limit for the Canterbury Set- 
tlement, but for all the Settlements in the 
island of New Zealand. It appeared also 
that the answer given by the Colonial 
Offiee on this question in September laat 
had been referred to the Law Officers of 
the Crown, and an intimation was given 
that that opinion would be communicated 
to the persons representing the Canterbury 
Settlement; but that opinion, which was a 
most important one, he eould not find 
amongst the papers laid before the House. 

ow, he was the last person who would 
seek to violate that official rule which had 
been established for oe benefit of the pub- 
Tie service—namely, that the opinions of 
the Law Officers should nat be produced; 
but in one of the pages of the papers pro- 
duced he observed the opinion of his right 
hon, and learned Friend the Master of the 
Rolls and the late Attorney and Solicitor 
‘Genergls. Considering the whole of the 
eiroumstances, therefore, and seeing the 
important hearing of the opinion to which 
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he had adverted as not = amongst the 
Fé, he be to ask is, ph 

riend the Colonial Secretary to | 
also upop the table of the House, : 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON paid,. he 
should not have the slightest abjection to 
produce the opinion, were it not for the 
rule which the right hon. Baronet bed just 
referred to, It wag true the papers his 
right hon. Friend held in his hand did con- 
tain an opinion of the former Law Officers 
of the Crown; but although by accident or 
negligence that opinion might have found 
its way amongst the papers laid upon the 
table, he would submit to bis right hon, 
Friend whether, after his long official ex- 
perience, he did not think the rule which 
precluded the publication of the opinions 
of the Law Officers was not a good one, 
and if jt were not desirable that the rule 
should be adhered to? He (Sir J, Paking- 
ton) was of opinion that it was a good 
rule; it was also the opinion of Parliament 
that it ought to be adhered to, and they 
should be very cautious how they multi- 
plied precedents for deviating from it. 
Under these circumstances, he would e¢er- 
tainly rather decline laying that opinion 
before the House; and he had the less 
hesitation in giving that answer, inasmuch 
as he believed he was justified in stating, 
that, if he were to lay it upon the table, 
hia right hon. Friend would find that it 
had not the least reference to the question 
now at issue, He believed he would find 
upon reference to it that that opinion re- 
lated to a question which arose between the 
Canterbury Association and the New Zea- 
land Company with regard to the payment 
of 10s, per acre, which under the existing 
regulations was payable to the New Zea- 
land Company upon all lands sold by the 
Association, A question arose whether 
the whole of that 10s. was to be retained 
by the New Zealand Company, or whether, 
by analogy with eertaip payments in the 
ather Settlements, 4 proportion of it was 
not to revert to the Canterbury Associa- 
tion; and he believed he was right in sta- 
ting that the opinion of the Law Officers of 
the Crewn was taken pon that question, 
and that it had no relation whatever to the 
question now at issue-—namely, what pro- 
portion of the land sales in New Zealand 
ought, in justice and equity, under the Act 
of 1847, to be paid to the New Zealand 
Company, in liquidation of the debt due to 
them for the relinquishment of ¢ertain 
rights in that Settlement, 
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1293 Maynooth College— 
GUANQ ISLANDS OF LOBOS. 

Lord STANLEY begged the _ indul- 
genee of the House while he corrected a 
statement, or rather the impression which 
would be produced by a statement, which 
had fallen yesterday from the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty, That right hon, 
Gentleman had stated that the British Ad- 
miral commanding in the Pacific had sent 
a ship of war to the Lobos Islands, Havy- 
ing already received communication on the 
subject, he (Lord Stanley) had felt it his 
duty te make inquiry, and found that a 
ship had lately been sent, not to those is- 
lands, but to the Guayaquil river; the 
eaptain had, indeed, orders, if time allowed, 
to look in at the islands, and report what 
was going on there; but the object of his 
mission was totally different. He might 
take that opportunity of quoting an ex- 
pression used by the Admiral, who stated 
that in his view, the Lobos Islands were 
as much an integral of the Peruvian 
Republic, as the Seilly Islands. were of 
Great Britain. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING explained 
that what he had stated was, that the ship 
of war had been sent to the islands, not 
for the purpose of taking posgession of 
them, but simply for the protection of the 
British trade there. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE—PUBLIC 
BUSINESS. 

Mr. REYNOLDS, seeing the Adjourn- 
ed Debate on Maynooth stood No. 28 on 
the Orders of the Day, begged to ask the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Spooner) whether he had had any under- 
standing with Her Majesty’s Government in 
reference to fixing a day for resuming the 
adjourned debate, or whether it was his in- 
tention to move that any day should be 
fixed for resuming that debate? 

Ma, SPOONER said, he had had no 
communication whatever with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on the subject; and as 
to his fixing a day, it must depend entirely 
upon what should take place when the 
Order of the Day on the subject came 


on. 
Mr. HINDLEY asked, whether it was 
not desirable that some arrangement should 
be come to; and if the Government would 
not fix a day for the question ?—other- 
wise he gave notice that he should move 
that the Order of the Day be read for the 
ano of being discharged. 
he CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was about to rise for the 
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purpose of moving that the House at its 
rising do adjourn to Thursday next; and 
he would therefore take the opportunity 
presented by the hon. Member’s question 
of also stating the course which he meant 
to propose for the order of public business 
after the recess, should the House consent 
to adjourn to Thursday. He should still 
adhere to the plan of taking the Com- 
mittee on the New Zealand Bill on Thurs- 
day. The House would observe from the 
paper, that, besides the Motion for adjourn- 
ment, he meant to propose certain resolu- 
tions, which he trusted would reeeive the 
assent of the House, in the course of the 
evening. The object of these resolutions 
was to make the morning sittings more 
satisfactory, and the course of business 
more efficient, by more precisely limiting 
the duration of those morning sittings. 
At present, whev they had morning sit- 
tings, it frequently oceurred that they 
were protracted until the House was ex- 
hausted; and then they did not again meet 
in the evening: so that, instead of in- 
creasing the time at their command by 
meeting in the morning, they had had less 
than they would otherwise have had. But 
by adopting those resolutions they would 
be able to conduct the morning sittings in 
@ more satisfactory manner; apd if the 
House assented, he should avail himself 
very frequently of these morning sittings. 
He had thought it better not to ask the 
House to give up the Tuesdays, but to 
leave them still in possession of private 
Members, as he thought it desirable that 
the Opposition should always have the 
means of controlling the conduct of busi- 
ness in that House; but, at the same time, 
he should, if it were necessary from the 
peculiar state of the business of the House, 
appeal to the forbearance of hon. Mem- 
bers te assist him in promoting the des- 
patch of important public business even in 
that regard. If, then, the resolutions were 
agreed to, he should, as he had stated, 
take the New Zealand Bill on Thursday, 
= - a me BS. s Monday and Tues- 

ay he p to have morning sittings 
for the Metropolitan Burials Bill and the 
Metropolitan Water Bill. With regard to 
the question which the hon, Gentleman 
opposite, and several others, had referred 
to, in relation to the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for North Warwick- 
shire, on the College of Maynooth, it was 
his (the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) 
opinion, after all that had taken place, that 
it was expedient that that question should 
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be brought to an issue; and with that view 
he should propose that the House continue 
the debate on Friday morning next—this 
day week—and he hoped there would be a 
determination on both sides of the House 
to bring the question then to a conclusion. 
Those were the prospects which he had at 
present to hold out as to the course of 
public business immediately after the re- 
cess. He should add that after the debate 
on Maynooth on Friday evening next, he 
meant to take the Committee of Supply. 
He had now to move that the House, at 
its rising, adjourn to Thursday next. 

Mr. MILES thanked the Government 
for giving them the opportunity of bring- 
ing the question to an issue. When they 
considered there would be only four hours 
for the discussion on the day named, it was 
in the power of hon. Gentlemen who chose 


to move the adjournment, and thus destroy | 


their coming to an issue. But now that 
the Government had kindly given way, and 


had stated broadly to the country that they | 


thought the question should come to an 
issue, he trusted the country would see 
that if the adjournment were again moved 
on Friday, it would be done only by the 
opponents of the original Motion, for the 
sake of delay and of destroying the effect 
of the House coming to an issue; and 
that, if the House should come to a divi- 
sion on the adjournment, it should be 
taken as a division upon the main issue, 
and that those who voted for the adjourn- 
ment should be taken by the country as 
being opposed to inquiry, while those who 
should oppose the adjournment should be 
taken as in favour of inquiry. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE was sorry to be 
obliged to give expression to sentiments 
entirely at variance from those which had 
fallen from his hon. Friend the Member 
for East Somerset. He had heard, with 
no other feelings than those of sorrow and 
surprise, the announcement that had just 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
who was the leader of the House of Com- 
mons. It was not the least important of 
.the many duties which devolved upon the 
person who occupied so elevated and so 
responsible a position, to protect the cha- 
racter of the House of Commons, and he 

tly feared that the proceedings of that 
ouse with reference to the Maynooth 
question were not calculated to raise its 
character in the estimation of the public. 
There was no one in that House less anx- 
ious than he to evade a genuine, fair, and 
searching inquiry into the system of edu- 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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cation pursued at Maynooth. After all 
that had taken place in that House and in 
the country, it was befitting that such an 
inquiry should be instituted; but he put it 
to the candour, the honour, the common 
sense of hon. Members to say whether it 
was within the bounds of human possi- 
bility that any such investigation should be 
prosecuted within a fortnight of the rising 
of Parliament. The very idea involved an 
absurdity, and he could not but think that 
to wrangle for an inquiry under such cir- 
cumstances was to engage in a proceeding 
totally inconsistent with the dignity and 
the duty of that House. He was anxious 
—no man could be more so—for an honest 
and impartial inquiry respecting Maynooth; 
but he could not give his assent to any 
course of proceeding which bore the ap- 
pearance of insult to his Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen. He was persuaded 
there were many hon. Members who viewed 
the question just as he did, but who never- 
theless took a course which their con- 
sciences could not approve, apprehensive 
lest their motives might be interpreted er- 
roneously out of doors. But he believed 
that in so doing they acted very foolishly, 
for he did not believe that even amongst 
those who were most determined in their 
hostility to Maynooth, there was a desire 
for an inquiry not conceived in a fair 
spirit, and not conducted on terms of the 
strictest impartiality. He appealed to the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire to 
say whether he thought it possible that 
during the present Session even the foun- 
dations of an efficient inquiry could be 
laid. If the Committee was constituted 
to-morrow, the Members would find it im- 
possible to attend, for they would be oblig- 
ed to visit their respective constituencies, 
and to canvass them for the ensuing elec- 
tion. An inquiry instituted under such 
cireumstance would be a farce—a delusion 
—a mockery—and it would conduce but 
little to the dignity of that House, to the 
interests of truth, or to the preservation of 
religious harmony throughout the country, 
to raise the question at an impracticable 
moment, and to prolong discussions which 
could not lead to any practical good. He 
should vote against the Committee, not 
because he was hostile to inquiry (under 
proper cireumstances he should have sup- 
ported it), but because to propose it at 
such a moment was to practise a delusion 
on the public, and to offer an affront to his 
Catholie fellow-countrymen. 

Mrz. SPOONER, in answer to the ap- 
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peal as to whether he thought that in this 
present Session the inquiry could be car- 
ried to a satisfactory conclusion, would at 
once say that he did not think it could be. 
But it would be exceedingly satisfactory to 
the country at large if the House should 
say that night that it was willing to enter- 
tain the question. It was right the country 
should know that a sufficient ease had been 
made out before the House for inquiry, and 
that would be the effect of his Motion when 
a vote was come to on it. With respect 
to the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Labouchere), he did 
not think anything had been done either 
by those who brought forward or supported 
the Motion to injure the character of the 
House, whatever might have been effected 
in the way of the factious opposition with 
which the Motion had been met by those 
who, while professing themselves willing 
that the inquiry should take place, occu- 
pied the House with long speeches and 
personal abuse, instead of at once, and 
without further discussion, agreeing to the 
inquiry, to which they said they were not 
adverse. 

Mr. GOULBURN felt, with the right 
hon. Gentleman and others on that side of 
the House, that an inquiry into Maynooth 
was unavoidable, after all that had tran- 
spired; and therefore he was prepared to 
support the Motion for inquiry, without 
committing himself to the opinions of the 
hon. Gentleman who had made the Motion; 
and if he rose on the present occasion it 
was only in the hope of reconciling the 
conflicting opinions which had been ex- 
pressed just now. The hon. Gentleman 
had stated that he did not conceive it pos- 
sible that any satisfactory inquiry could be 
come to this Session. The object of the 
hon. Gentleman’s Motion would not be ad- 
vanced, therefore, by agreeing to his Mo- 
tion. He (Mr. Goulburn) would then sug- 
gest to the Government to institute a 
strict inquiry into Maynooth by means of 
a Commission, and to have their report 
ready to present to Parliament when it 
should again meet; and then the House 
would have before it the materials whereby 
to judge whether it should refer that re- 
port to a Committee of the House, and so 
decide upon the joint evidence taken before 
the Commission and the Committee, as to 
whether Maynooth had satisfied the expec- 
tations of its original founders, or of those 
who had increased the grant. By that 
means the desire of the country on the 


matter would be satisfied, and they should 
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avoid the recurrence of those debates in 
which they had been engaged, and in which 
he concurred with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that they did not reflect credit upon 
their proceedings. 

The 0’GORMAN MAHON maintained 
that there was a sincere desire, on the 
part of the Opposition, to have the ques- 
tion brought to a satisfactory issue. They 
deired that the matter should be fairly de- 
bated; but in this ambition they were con- 
tinually thwarted by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. They might have made a House on 
Tuesday evening, but they were absent. 
The hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
was himself absent when the Speaker re- 
sumed the chair at Eight o’clock. [Mr. 
Spooner : Not I. Well, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman was not absent, his Colleague was 
—and so, too, were those who affected to 
support him; and all the Ministers. Fri- 
day morning was not at the disposition of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite; it belonged as 
much to hon. Members on his side of the 
House. If hon. Members opposite had o 
sincere desire to come to a conclusion on 
the matter, let a proposition be made by 
Ministers that the House should meet to- 
morrow, at Twelve o'clock, and let the 
debate be continuously pursued. It did 
not lie in the hon. Gentleman’s mouth to 
taunt the Opposition with making long 
speeches, seeing that he had himself fa- 
voured the House with a speech of three 
hours’ duration. That speech was full of 
matter hurtful to the feelings of the Ca- 
tholic community; but in the debate to 
which it had given rise, not more than two 
Catholic Members had spoken. He would 
suggest that the House should sit to-mor- 
row (Saturday), at Twelve o’clock, for the 
resumption of the debate. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE denied that either 
he or any hon. Gentleman with whom he 
acted in this matter, had done anything 
which was at all calculated to injure the 
character of that House. Nothing that 
they had done could be so derogatory to 
the dignity of the House as that a small 
section of Members should pursue a fac- 
tious course, and endeavour to coerce the 
majority. With respect to the charge 
brought against him by the hon. Member 
for Ennis, of not having attended in the 
House on Tuesday evening, he begged to 
remind the hon. Member that he had come 
down to the House and was just entering 
the door, when he met the hon, Member 
himself coming out, and was told, to his 
great astonishment, that the House had 
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been counted out. He eould not give his 
sanction to the suggestion of the right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn) be- 
cause he believed that inquiry by means of 
a Commission would not be effective, Both 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) 
and the right bon, Gentleman the Member 
for Taunton (Mr, Labouchere) believed 
that an inquiry into the educational system 
pursued at Maynooth was indispensable, 
and he could not perceive their consistency 
in resisting an expression of opinion to 
that effect upon the part of the House. 

Mr. HUME asked of what avail it could 
be to proceed with a discussion of this 
kind, when only two Roman Catholic Mem- 
bers from Ireland had had an opportunity 
of expressing their opinions, and many 
more would wish to do so, In what situa- 
tion were they? It was expected the 
House would be prorogued about the 20th 
June—the day fixed for Her Majesty to 
leave town. On Tuesday, in the Income 
Tax Committee, he had been unable to 
collect five Members at any hour during 
the day, Even if a Committee on May- 
nooth were granted that night, they could 
not expect to do anything on a question 
of such importance, They would hear 
one side; that evidence would go forth to 
the country, the witnesses being of the 
same opinion as the hon, Mover of this 
Resolution; and this would aggravate the 
evil that had arisen. He put it to the 
Government whether it was not better to 
adopt the suggestion of Mr. Goulburn ? 
Let them appoint a Commission of Inquiry, 
taking upon themselves the whole re- 
sponsibility of that inquiry, The Roman 

atholic Members had expressed their 
readiness to meet it. Was it not better 
that such an inquiry should be free from 
the prejudice that would attach to it if it 
were undertaken under the honourable 
auspices of the Moyer (Mr. Spooner)? 

Mr, H. HERBERT said, he admired 
the command of countenance of the-hon. 
Member (Mr. Newdegate), when he talked 
of the grave nature of these proceedings. 
The Ft was not discussing the merits 
of Maynooth, but a Motion for Inquiry, 
which every one knew—whatever vote they 
came to—could neither be commenced nor 
concluded this Session. He could not but 
look at this discussion in one grave light. 
As a Protestant—he hoped a sincere one 
he had lived for years in the midst of a 
Roman Catholic population; and he knew 
how powerful for evil was the slightest 
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word uttered in agp et which had a 
tendency to excite the evi ions 

all lamented. For years he hed painfull 
seen that the great misfortune of Ireland 
had been made its religious differenees. And 
when he reflected on the small amount of 
eloquence or ability which might enable 
any hon. Member of that House to infliet 
an infinity of evil on that country, he 
could not but regard the subject as one 
of a most grave and serious nature. Dis- 
cussions carried on as this had been, in- 
flicted more injury—material injury—upon 
even Protestant interests in that country, 
than ten Colleges of Maynooth could pos- 
sibly effect. He responded to the appeal 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Goulburn). If the fw wished for 
inquiry, and the Government desired to 
second his wishes, a mode had been pointed 
out by which some satisfactory conclusion 
might be come to—the Government insti- 
tuting the inquiry, and laying the results 
before the House early next Session. 
Coming from such a source, the sincere 
Protestants of the country must approve 
the suggestion. After the expression of 
opinion on that side the House, if the sup- 
porters of the Motion did not accede to 
the proposition, the country would under- 
stand that it was but a sham and a delu- 
sion—and that the real object of those 
hon. Gentlemen was to get up a ery at 
the hustings. 

Mr. P. HOWARD said, the Opposition 
had been accused of ereating unnecessary 
delay; but Mr, Spooner should recollect 
that he at first proposed to adjourn the 
Motion till the 16th of June; and that it 
was only at the repeated remonstrances of 
that side of the House that an earlier day 
was appointed. He believed that those 
who had signed the petitions against May- 
nooth had heen led, by want of informa- 
tion, to attack the olden faith; they had 
done it not from malice, but from igno- 
rance; many who were oceupied in daily 
toil had doubtless taken this step without 
adequate information. If this question 
was to be revived, the sooner it was done 
the more contented he should be; for it 
would be his duty to refute the ents 
and dispel the fallacies that had been ad- 
duced by the hon, Mover; and as soon as 
those arguments were met, they would 
vanish in smoke. 

Sin BENJAMIN HALL said, that he 
wished to say a few words with respeet to 
the suggestion which had been made by 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Gasebcidae University (Mr. Goulburn), He 
(Sir B. Hall) believed that it would be 
erally admitted that it was impossible 
at this inquiry eould produce any hene- 
ficial result, But even supposing that 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
Spooner) were carried by a large majority, 
and a Committee were appointed, there 
would be a discussion with respect to the 
name of every hon. Member proposed to 
be placed on that Committee, Under 
these circumstances, looking at the im- 
portance of the question, he must venture 
to express a hope that between this time 
and the meeting of the House on Monday 
next, the Government would take into its 
consideration the suggestion which had 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr- Goulburn), The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had already stated that he 
would consider the subject; but as the 
Government had spoken in favour of a 
Committee of Inquiry, and as it was im- 
possible that a Committee, if appointed, 
eould make any report during the present 
Session, he hoped that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, if they were sincere, would be 
prepared to answer the yon which he 
now gave notice he should put to them on 
Thursday next, namely, whether or not 
they had considered the proposition of the 
right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn), and 
whether they would agree to the appoint- 
ment of a Commission ? 

Mr. REYNOLDS thought the Gentle- 
men who were so tender of the charaeter 
of that House were labouring under a false 
alarm. As to its character for liberality, 
the less they said about it the better. It 
would be impossible for any House to have 
a worse character in that regard; there- 
fore, he trusted they should hear no more 
about it. It was complained that the time 
of the House was wasted, and he believed 
that was a substantial grievance, for it 
had very little time to spare—its days were 
numbered; it was likely to live about three 
weeks, and then it would be entombed 
with all the Capulets, and this inquiry 
along with it, He should like to hear a 
speech from one or two of the Ministers 
on this question. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had promised them a morni 
sitting on Friday, and Mr, Miles h 
thanked him for it, They had to thank 
him for nothing, for Friday belonged as 
much to that side as to the other side of 
the House. But he could not avoid notie- 
ing the silence of the hon. Member for 
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Peeblesshire (Mr. F. Mackenzie) who was 
the candidate for Liverpool, and who bad 
pledged himself, through his committee, 
if elected, to yote for the withdrawal of 
the me orth t. It pig > be Fe- 
spec to the ouse, nor to iverpool 
gentlemen, if the hon. Gentleman did not 
repeat in that House the contents of the 
Liv 1 placard, He saw sitting oppo- 
site the guardian augel of Protestant as- 
cendaney the Irish Solicitor General— 
what account was he prepared to give to 
the loyal and independent Protestants of 
the loyal and independent borough of En- 
niskillen? He left the whole defence of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland, and the 
scolding of Maynooth, to three Engligh 
county Members, As the hon, and learned 
Gentleman now sat, he reminded him of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ picture of Garrick 
seated between Tragedy and Comedy, An 
hon. Member had complained that long 
speeches were made; but the lon 
speeches had been delivered on the other 
side; the Mover had oceupied about three 
hours. An hon. Member (Mr. Miles) said 
that any one who moved an adjourment of 
the debate when it next came on, would be 
held up to the country as factious, 

had moved the adjournment last? The 
hon. Member for Boston (Mr, Freshfield). 
Last night the Home Secretary had said 
that Government never sanctioned the 
Motion, How did that consist with his 
speech in support of the Motion? He had 
adopted the proposition, and supported it, 
and stated that he would vote for it on 
a division. Last night he had totally dis- 
avowed it, divorced himself from all con- 
nexion with the Mover of the Resolution. 
He said, in effect—*‘‘1 have nothing to do 
with you; you brengnt me into @ scrape, 
and I wish I was rid of it.”” This was 
very pretty quarrel ag it stood; the least 
explanation would spoil it, Still they 
must have explanation, The supporters 
of the Motion would not be permitted to 
go to the country and tell the honest elec- 
tors of England and Sgotland that they 
who professed the Roman Catholic religion 
had at all opposed the Motion, They in- 
vited and courted inquiry; but they were 
not prepared to consent to it until they 
answered, not the naguaneainestes there 
had been none—but till they dispelled the 
cloud that had been thrown before the in- 
dependent electors by raising a ery of ‘* No 
Popery,”’ after the Government had been 
totally and entirely defeated in the attempt 
to raise a protection cry. He wished to 
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afford the hon. Member for Peeblesshire 
(Mr. Mackenzie) an opportunity of explain- 
ing to the House. That the Be Gentle- 
man, now the Chief Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, and candidate for Liverpool on ‘‘ No- 
Popery’’ and ‘‘ No-Maynooth” principles, 
voted in 1845 against the grant of 9,0001. 
to the College of Maynooth; in 1846 he 
superseded Mr. Pringle, and became a 
Lord of the Treasury, under Sir Robert 
Peel, Mr. Pringle being dismissed for hav- 
ing opposed the Maynooth Bill. Mr. Mac- 
kezie then voted and spoke in favour of 
the Motion for 26,0007. a year, not as an 
annual grant, but as an endowment by 
Act of Parliament. What was then his 
excuse? That he had voted against the 
9,0007. because he thought it too little, 
but he would vote for the 26,0001. He 
was now Chief Secretary of the Treasury; 
Lord Derby was Prime Minister; and the 
Ministerial benches were closely studded, 
entirely occupied, by noble Lords and hon. 
Gentlemen who had invariably recorded 
their votes on every question by which the 
liberties of the Catholics of Ireland could 
be curtailed. The hon. Gentleman went 
to Liverpool—Liverpool, which was not 
less powerful because 100,000 Roman Ca- 
tholics lived there, and several thousands 
of its electors were Irish Roman Catholics 
—and he said—*‘ Vote for me, and I will 
repeal the 26,0000. a year granted to May- 
nooth.”” To him might most aptly be ap- 
plied the lines from Hudibras :— 

“What makes all doctrines plain and clear ? 

Just twelve hundred pounds a year. 

And that which was proved true before 

Prove false again? Twelve hundred more.” 
How could the leader of the House say 
that the Government had not supported 
this brutal and intolerant cry? How 
could the Home Secretary declare that he 
had not sanctioned it, when a subordinate 
official was sent into that great emporium of 
‘commercial traffic and prosperity to sound 
the toesin of religious discord, by declar- 
ing that be would vote for the withdrawal of 
the grant to Maynooth ? The Irish Solicitor 
General (Mr. Whiteside) had over and over 
again proclaimed that, if he had a seat in 
that House, he would never sit silent when 
the Protestant religion was to be vindicated 
on one hand, or to bring Popery into its 
proper diminution on the other. Where 
was he now? Echo answered, Where? A 
Commission of Inquiry was suggested : 
what did they propose to inquire into? 
They assumed that, in consequence of re- 
cent circumstances, inquiry was necessary. 
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What were those circumstances? The 
Durham letter? The Episcopal Titles 
Act? Or was it the conspiracy carried on 
in this city by a half-clerical, half-lay Com- 
mittee, sitting at the National Club, and 
writing to all the towns in the United King- 
dom imploring them to send up petitions 
against Maynooth? They knew well there 
was nothing to inquire into; but they 
adopted the principle—‘‘ Throw plenty of 
dirt, and a portion of it will stick.”’ Their 
principle was that adopted by a man at an 
election, who had nothing to say against 
his opponent but this: he said—‘t The 
hon. Gentleman’s character is excellent, 
but I will ask him one question—Who 
killed his own washerwoman?’’ All the 
women in the crowd screamed out—* Yes; 
come, answer that question;”’ and there 
was so much shouting and bellowing, that 
the man was pelted off the hustings, and 
lost his election. It was assumed that 
there was something terrible to be inquired 
into at Maynooth. That college was go- 
verned by a president and a certain num- 
ber of professors; it educated about 600 
young men, entirely devoted to the priest- 
hood in Ireland. Its rules were embodied 
in a blue book of that House. A list of 
books was presented for the perusal of the 
students; and the only political question 
that ever entered into their studies was 
this—that they were compelled to take 
the oath of allegiance before entering on 
their studies, But all political works were 
excluded, even newspapers of all denomi- 
nations; if one was found twive in a stu- 
dent’s room, he was expelled. The pro- 
poser of the Motion admitted that the in- 
quiry was not to be into the religious prin- 
ciples taught at Maynooth. The Legis- 
lature had no right to make such an in- 
quiry. But it was said that this was a 
Protestant country, and ought not to sup- 
port the education of Catholic priests. 
He denied that this was a Protestant 
country; the presence of himself and 
others there disproved it. One third of 
the population was Catholic, and they paid 
at least one-third of the taxes. If hon. 
Gentlemen denied it, let them prove the 
contrary. What was the pretext for 
withdrawing this paltry 26,000/.? All 
that could be alleged was what had been 
done by the Synod of Thurles; but he 
denied that such was the case. He would 
make no promise that the debate should 
be closed on Friday next. They required 
the question to be fully and fairly dis- 
cussed; and it was not fair that the Irish 
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Members should be told, on the eve of an 
adjournment, that they must come back 
the day after the recess to hear a renewal 
of those senseless and besotted denuncia- 
tions which so much destroyed good feel- 
ing between Catholics and Protestants. 
All he would say of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Spooner) was—God forgive him! 
Though he had already sown the seeds of 
that discord which prevailed so extensively 
last year he (Mr. Reynolds) forgave him, 
and hoped God would do the same. 


Mr. FRESHFIELD repudiated the 
charge of being the cause of any delay in 
the discussion of the Motion. He had only 
moved the adjournment at an hour—half- 
past three o’clock—when the House was 
close on the period of proceeding with 
other business; and he had done so to give 
the House an opportunity of fixing a fur- 
ther day for the resumption of the debate. 
His Motion was strictly in accordance with 
the rules of the House, and was, moreover, 
made to facilitate, and not impede, the 
discussion of the question at issue. 


Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY observed, 
that if the hon. and senior Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) had 
been in the House, instead of at the door, 
as he admitted he was at eight o’clock on 
Tuesday evening, the adjourned debate 
might have been resumed. The country 
would form its own opinion of such con- 
duct. The hon. Gentleman who made the 
Motion on the subject of Maynooth, said, 
that he despaired of effecting any good by 
it, because it was now too late to inquire. 
But if that were so, why did the hon, Gen- 
tleman, on the first occasion, propose to 
postpone the question till the 16th of June, 
which had not yet arrived? The hon. 
Gentleman now proposed the appointment 
of a Select Committee to prosecute an in- 
quiry which he says cannot be made. The 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Goulburn) suggested the only possible and 
unobjectionable mode of inquiry; yet the 
Government did not say that they would 
adopt it. The fact was, that not inquiry, 
but aspersion, was the object of hon. Gen- 
tlemen. They wished to create political 
capital, but they had exhausted and gam- 
bled it away. The result of the discussion 
would satisfy every man, that, however 
much hypocrisy there might be in the 
House, there was not one atom of bigotry 
in it. 


Mr. KEOGH wished to say a few words 
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on the subject before the House, Pita | 
it was right the country should und 
the game that the Government were play- 
ing on this occasion. He understood that 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Spooner) was anxious to have this 
discussion prosecuted, and was anxious 
also that this question should be supported 
with the whole strength of the party oppo- 
site. He had heard something said as to 
its being the wish of the hon. Member to 
raise a cry in the country; but he (Mr. 
Keogh) did not believe that that was the 
object of the hon. Member. He believed 
him to be really opposed to this grant, and 
to be anxious to see it repealed. He did 
not, however, give the same credit to other 
parties, who had encouraged and advised 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
to bring forward this Motion. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had spoken on this 
subject, and, to a certain extent, had as- 
sented to the proposition made by the hon. 
Member; but the leader of that House had 
not favoured them with his opinions on 
this question, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer knew whether or not there was 
any other Member of Her Majesty’s Cabi- 
net, distinct from the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department who, before he 
held the high office in which he was now 
laced, counselled and advised the hon. 
ember for North Warwickshire to bring 
forward this Motion. As regarded that 
right hon. Gentleman, he would recall to 
the attention of the House what his idea 
was upon the plan of “raising a ery”’ in 
the country. Tragedy and comedy had 
been referred to; but there were two cha- 
racters, Tadpole and Taper, immortalised 
in the writings of the right hon, Gentle- 
man, who met a Mr. Rigby on one ocea- 
sion, and told him, *‘ We can never do 
anything without a ery in the country.” 
Now, what was the designation of that 
ery? In this country it was Protestant 
Derbyism; in Ireland it was Roman Ca- 
tholic Derbyism. He believed that there 
were secret practices going on out of the 
House; because (and he begged the atten- 
tion of the hon. Member for North War- ° 
wickshire to this) he had heard of and had 
about him at that moment an address from 
a Derby candidate—and there were num- 
bers of them in Ireland—who eame for- 
ward professing to be earnest supporters of 
the present Administration, and yet who 
had in every case stated in their addresses 
that they were wholly opposed to the Ee. 
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clesiastical Titles Bill of last Session, and 
that they were ong apie nigh) to 
support the grant to the College of May- 
Abita. Was the Pee Gentleman fae 
Spooner) and the Protestant party, whose 
pinay was in that House, dtistid with 
this state of things? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
1845, when he was assailing the late Sir 
Robért Peel, in warning words told the 
House that Protestantism was in the same 
sition then as Protection was in 1841. 
e (Mr. Keogh) asked the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire whether he could 
place any ¢onfidence in the Treasury Bench, 
which sent its supporters to Ireland to 
raise a ery in favour of Derbyism and 
Maynooth, while they had their followers 
in this country going fromi one end of the 
kingdom to the other in favour of Derby 
and Protestantism ¢ That was the position 
itt which this question was placed; but 
how was it with regard to the declaration 
of this evening? The question was, that 
a Committee should be appointed to inquire 
into the system of education at Maynooth; 
the leader of the House of Commons sup- 
ported that proposition; ‘when forthwith 
the hon. Gentleman who made it got up 
and told that House that the Committee 
for which he sought could never meet, that 
the inquiry he demanded could never take 
place in the present Parliament. And was 
this House of Commons, then, to concede 
an inquiry to an independent Member who 
had the candour and manliness to get u 
and tell the House, ‘<1 believe the result 
of the investigations of the Committee will 
be wholly inoperative—I am asking you 
to one that which can never lead to the 
slightest possible result ?’’ He (Mr. Keogh), 
when independent Members had made Mo- 
tions in this House applying for Commit- 
tees, had frequently heard Winisters say, 
*«I may be favourable to your proposition; 
but at this period of the Session to accede 
to it would be to waste the time of the 
House, and produce no useful result.” 
But the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
vellor of the Exchequer, who frequently 
said that the character of Parliament was 
of far more importance than the position of 
parties, had told the House in this instance 
that its time must be wasted, and that he, 
ae wholé force of the Government, 
would support this important proposition. 
He (Me. 1 eogh) bad alas heard of inde- 
pendent Members bringing forward propo- 
sitions, to which the right hon. Gadislenas, 
When he sat on the Opposition side of the 
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House, had replied that they might be 
good in themselves, but that they were of 
such importance that they ought to be 
taken up by Her Majesty’s Government. 
But here was a question which was de- 
scribed to be, and was truly, 4 question of 
the most important nature, in which the 
whole population of this country were said 
to be deeply interested—a question which 
he (Mr. Keogh), in his conscience, believed 
would convulse the whole Catholi¢ popu- 
lation of Ireland;—and yet Her Majesty’s 
Government intrusted it to the guardian- 
ship of the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire, while the whole of the Treasury 
bench remained silent, and they left the 
great interests of the country to be deter- 
mined by what he supposed would be called 
a ‘‘ compromise.” Was it not one of the 
followers of the hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exehequer who, in 1845, 
upon the second reading of this very May- 
nooth Bill, came down to this House and 
ealled the attention of the late Sir Robert 
Peel to the fact that two Members of his 
Administration had voted ag him on 
that question, and tauntingly asked, did 
he mean to allow himself to be trifled with, 
and to allow those two Members to run 
right against him? Sir Robert Peel’s an- 
swer was, that he was the controller of 
his own intentions, and that he would have 
the whole weight of the Government to 
carry out his views. But what did we see 
with regard to the present Administration, 
the leader of which in the House of Com- 
mons had spoken whole hours, and had 
written continually, upon the importance 
of making public men adhere to their prin- 
ciples ? We found the second law officer 
of the Crown in England the first to raise 
upon the hustings the anti-Maynooth ery, 
in the very teeth of the recorded opinions 
of the Chief of the Administration; and 
then the Secretary of the Treasury, who, 
of all men in this House, ought to have 
refrained from placing himself a third time 
in @ position in which no public man ought 
to stand, had gone down to one of the 
most important constituencies in England, 
which had been dignified by being repre- 
sented by such men as George Canning 
and Hist nics, and had set up the same 
pretensions. He (Mr. Keogh) had some 
consolation, however, as to this, for he 
felt satisfied that if there was to be a va- 
cancy in the next Cabinet, and there was 
any chance that the hon. Member (Mr. 
Forbes Mackenzie) would obtain the ap- 
pointmenit, he would fling to the winds his 
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late expressed opinions, and desert the 
constituency of Lirerpoal upon the ques- 
tion. He (Mr. Keogh) believed the May- 
nooth grant was but a small instalment of 
justice; but there was in this country 4 
cer party, of which the hon. Membor for 

orth Warwickshire was a member, who 
thought it ought to be withdrawn. He 
now warned that party that the Minis- 
terial bench opposite were playing a most 
deceptive and delusive game. In one in- 
stance, a recognised adherent of the noble 
Premier, in his address to one of the Irish 
constituencies, had stated that he was a 
decided supporter of the endowment to 
Maynooth, and had led every person in 
that constituency to believe that the noble 
Harl entertained the same opinions, and 
that nothing was further from his intention 
than to coneede the object of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire. If, with 
the perfect knowlege of these facts, the 
party to which he referred believed they 
eould eount securely upon the present Go- 
vernment, they were the greatest dupes 
that had ever existed. Their proposition 
would lead to no result; he apprehended 
nothing from it, except that they would 
once more irritate, exasperate, worry, and 
torture the feelings of the people of Ire- 
land, and all this about a miserable grant, 
which, divided and subdivided again, would 
exactly leave one penny per head to the 
Roman Catholic population of that coun- 


try. 

"ihe CHANCELLOR or tue EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, availing myself of the privi- 
lege of reply, I should have risen at once 
to notice the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Goulburn) had I been aware that the noble 
Lord (Lord D. Stuart) was about to com- 
mence a new subject. I have been sub- 
jeeted, in common with other Members of 
the Government, to the charge of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Taunton 
(Mr. Labouchere) of not being able to 
justify our conduct in consenting that on 
Friday next the House should resume the 
debate upon Maynooth. No one is more 
aware than myself how unequal I am to 
the responsible duties I have unexpectedly 
been called on to perform; but in the 
course which I have taken to-day I feel I 
have done that which my conscience tells 
me is right, and I am prepared to adopt 
the responsibility of that course. We have 
heard appeals not to do anything likely to 
lower the tone of this House, and to dimi- 
nish confidence out of doors; but I think 
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very little—nothing, more 
lower the tone of ‘the ouse and diminish 
confidence out of doors, than to let the 
publie get hold of the belief that there is 
@ systematic effort to avoid discussion, and 
suppress the judgment of the House on 
this question. I have already expressed 
my views with regard to the Pros. a of 
this debate. I have been most anzious that 
it should not be prolonged; and I gave 
counsel to the House last Tuesday, which, 
if it had been followed, the debate would 
most probably have been then concluded. 
I made appeals to the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, and some other hon. Gentlemen 
who had Motions on the paperwhidh, 
without meaning any disrespect, I con- 
sidered undeserving the consideration of 
the House under the present citcum- 
stances of Parliament—to postpone them. 
When we consider the duties of the leader 
of the House of Commons, one ought not 
to be omitted, that, consistent with his 
own convictions, it is his bounden duty to 
consult the general feeling of the House as 
to the conduct of affairs, ially of de- 
bates. It will be fresh in the recollection 
of the House, and, therefore, I need not 
dwell upon the point, how repeatedly I 
have been taunted because I would not 
give a day to the discussion of this ques- 
tion—because, as it was called, I would 
not manfully come forward and assist the 
decision. Only a few nights ago, Gentle. 
man after Gentleman on those very benches 
from whieh they are now denouncing the 
Government because I have endeavoured to 
assist the debate, rose and said it was our 
duty to come forward and secure a fair 
hearing for the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire; and now we are told that 
this debate ought not to be resumed be- 
cause inquiry is impossible. Why, inquiry 
is not more impossible now than some ¥ 

little time ago, when many Gentlemen oppo- 
site were anxious to have a decision u 

this question, and not only anxious for a de- 
cision, but they said they were anxious for in- 
quiry. We know very well what this vote 
means. It means that the House of Com- 
mons should express an opinion that in- 
quiry into the system now carried on at 
Maynooth is or is not desirable, And 
when I hear of mockeries and farces— 
when I hear language such as that with 
respect to the debate and the manner in 
which it is eonducted—it to me, 
with regard to those out of it will 
indeed be a farce and mockery if after all 
that has been said, and all the feeling that 
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has been expressed, the House does not 
endeavour to arrive at some conclusion. 
With regard to the expressions of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just ad- 
dressed the House—insinuating, and more 
than insinuating, that we are endeavourin 

to use this subject for party interests— 

can only say I am perfectly conscious that 
I am innocent of such a charge. . Had I 
wished to use this question for party in- 
terests, I might perhaps have adopted a 
very different tone; but no one can ac- 
euse me of introducing into this discussion 
any expressions of acerbity, or sentiments 
which can fairly be denounced as of a bi- 
goted nature. On the contrary, I have 
expressed the ground on which I shall 
vote for inquiry. It is the same ground 
that has been more ably explained by my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State; 
but it is the ground which has always ani- 
mated the Government: that ground is, 
that after a question of this kind has so 
occupied the public mind, and, may be, so 
inflamed public passion, it is both highly 
expedient and highly politic that we should 
ascertain whether the national intentions 
in the endowment of Maynooth have been 
fulfilled. I say we might enter upon 
that inquiry in that spirit without at all 
prejudging the question. One word upon 
the suggestion of the right hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge, as to 
another means of prosecuting an in- 
quiry in the expediency of which the 
right hon. Gentleman is himself a be- 
liever. That suggestion is similar to one 
thrown out by the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London, in the course of 
this diseussion. I expressed then the ob- 
jection of the Government to such a step, 
and I shall not wait until next Thursday to 
express my opinion upon this new view in 
which the matter has been placed. Any 
inquiry by a Royal Commission, which 
cannot compel the attendance of witnesses, 
would not, in our minds, be a satisfactory 
course to pursue in the present state of 
public opinion on this question. No in- 
quiry can be satisfactory unless it receives 
legislative sanction, and unless those pow- 
ers are exercised which a United Legisla- 
ture alone can confer. I ask what chance, 
if the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire finds a difficulty in carrying on an 
ordinary discussion upoa a mere Motion 
for a Committee—what chance have Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, even if they thought 
it expedient to carry on a law to enable 
the Commissioners to exercise those pow- 
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ers? Every Gentleman, I am sure, feels 
that it is impossible. If we cannot do 
that, would it be expedient to adopt the 
suggestion of the right hon. Member for 
the University of Cambridge, and which 
more than one hon. Member has stamped 
with his approbation? I state the broad 
grounds on which I think such a course 
objectionable. Inquiry of that kind can- 
not be an efficient inquiry; and when I 
hear so much of mockeries and farces, I 
ean conceive nothing more calculated to 
disgust the people of this country than to 
take the matter out of the arena of their 
own popular House, to introduce it to the 
Cabinet to devise some schemes of in- 
vestigation which really can produce no re- 
sults. This is one of the several, but the 
most important, grounds on which Her 
Majesty’s Government opposed the issu- 
ing of a Commission of Inquiry. I am 
bound to say, having mentioned that I 
felt. it to be part of the duty of the 
leader of the House of Commons to con- 
sult the feelings of the House—I am 
bound to say, in my own vindication, it 
was not until I received a general expres- 
sion of opinion, it was not until represen- 
tations were made to me by Members of 
almost every shade of opinion, and of 
every section of party on each side of the 
House, that I, unwillingly, in the present 
state of business, consented to give a day 
to continue this discussion. It has been 
mentioned that I have given a Friday—a 
Government day; but I had placed on the 
paper those Resolutions which virtually 
place every morning at the disposition of 
the Government—therefore, whether I had 
fixed it for Friday or for Tuesday, the re- 
sult would have been exactly the same. It 
is because, on the whole, I thought, after 
the discussion which has taken place—after 
the publie feeling which has been expressed 
—after the general understanding which 
now prevails that the vote on this subject 
would not be a mockery, not a vote for in- 
quiry which cannot take place—and it is 
because it will give the House of Com- 
mons the opportunity of expressing their 
opinion whether they think an inquiry 
should take place into the conduct of this 
College or not, I have felt it my duty to 
take the course I have done to facilitate 
that inquiry. I have done it, Sir, with no 
other object than to fulfil that which I con- 
ceive to be my duty; and the feeling that 
I have performed my duty sustains me 
under the attacks which I have expe- 
rienced. 
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On Motion, ‘‘ That the House at rising 
adjourn till Thursday next,”’ 


THE CASE OF MR. MURRAY. 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART said, he had 
put a question on the previous day to the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs; but the answer of the noble 
Lord, though given at some length, was 
not altogether satisfactory, and did not 
afford that information he was desirous of 
receiving, and for which he thought the 
House and the country had a right to ask. 
The House was aware of the subject. to 
which he referred, namely, the case of 
Edward Murray, the son of a British offi- 
cer, who, for some offence had been ar- 
rested at Rome, and, after an imprison- 
ment of three years, had lately undergone 
some kind of trial, and been condemned 
to death. He was sure that the case of 
any British subject in such a position de- 
served the attention of that House, and 
he was equally sure it would receive that 
attention, no matter however mean the 
eondition of the party might be. But 
this unfortunate person was, he understood, 
most respectably connected, and he had 
been informed that, not only had his father 
served in the British Army, but his grand- 
father also, and many other members of 
his family. He was, strictly speaking, a 
British subject, born in a country under 
the rule of Her Majesty—namely, at Corfu, 
in 1823; and, it appeared that he was, 
with his father, travelling in Italy, about 
the year 1848. It seemed that he entered 
the service of the Government of Rome of 
that day, and was employed in the army 
there, and afterwards in the police; but he 
was suspected—as he (Lord D. Stuart) un- 
ders from the noble Lord the Under 
Seeretary for Foreign Affairs—of being 
implicated in the murder of some partisans 
of the Papal Government. He was ar- 
rested and sent to Rome, where he was 
tried, acquitted, and set at liberty. He 
afterwards proceeded to Ancona; but the 
Pope having been restored to his domin- 
ions subsequently, the unfortunate man 
was again arrested for the offence of which 
it had been rumoured he was guilty, and 
of which he had been acquitted, and was 
thrown into prison. There he remained 
for nearly three years; and hon. Members 
who knew what Italian prisons were, either 
from having seen, as he had, those places 
of misery and torture, or from having read 
the eloquent deseription of the right hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
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Gladstone) would have some conception of 
what he—their fellow-subject—endured 
during this lengthened period, without be- 
ing brought to trial. There was no one 
who could wish that, if guilty of the crime 
which rumour had connected with his name 
es he (Lord D. Stuart) had not yxt 
eard distinctly the charge brought against 
him by the Roman GrewesathdnicnIii Mae 
ray should escape justice, whether their 
fellow-countrymen or not; but what in- 
terested the House and the country was, 
whether he was really guilty or not ; whe- 
ther he had had the advantage of a fair and 
open trial; and whether those who repre- 
sented this country, from the head of the 
Foreign Office down to the Consuls at An- 
cona and at Rome, had done their duty in 
seeking justice for an English subject. 
From the statement of the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in another 
place, and from information received from 
other quarters, it appeared to him the un- 
fortunate gentleman had not had the ad- 
vantage of a fair trial. The noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) yesterday remarked that he 
(Lord D. Stuart) had characterised the 
offence imputed to Mr. Murray as a political 
offence, and thus wished to detract from 
its enormity. But what he had said was, 
that the Papal Government, by treating 
the offence as a political one, had deprived 
the prisoner of certain advantages to whieh 
he would otherwise have been entitled. 
In the first place, had he been treated as 
guilty of a political offence, he must have 
come within the amnesty issued after the 
return of the Pope from Gaeta to Rome; 
but he was not included—neither was he 
tried by the tribunal at Ancona, and there- 
fore had not the advantage of an appeal, 
to which he would have been entitled in 
the ordinary course; neither had he liberty 
to choose a counsel, but the Papal Govern- 
ment had appointed to that capacity a 
person whose duty it was to draw up an 
official summary of the case; and it was 
very easy to understand that, in a country 
like Rome, where the Courts of Law were 
notoriously ill-managed, and justice did 
not prevail, the counsel appointed by Go- 
vernment were not likely to do that justice 
to a prisoner which might be expected 
in other quarters. He -must say it did 
not appear to him the Consuls had done 
their duty in seeing Mr. Murray had fair 
play. because the result of what the noble 
oreign Secretary had said was, that in- 
formation had been sent from the Consul 
at Ancona to the Consul at Rome of Mr. 
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Murray’s arrest, and that the latter at once 
did that which was highly becoming so far 
as it went, namely, ted the case to 
the Papal Government on behalf of the 
unfortunate prisoner; but Mr. Freeborn, 
nevertheless, did not send information to 
the Foreign Office of what had occurred 
till about February in this year; that was, 
not till nearly three years after the un- 
fortunate man had been arrested. He had 
ever been led to believe that Mr. Freeborn 
was a most able and active officer, and 
animated by zeal for the interest of British 
subjects; but the cireumstance of his long 
silence in this instance was altogether sur- 
prising, and certainly called for explana- 
tion. Either Mr. Moore, the Consul at 
Ancona, ought to have sent information 
home when the man was arrested, or to 
have reported the cireumstance to Mr. 
Freeborn, if that gentleman was his su- 
perior officer; and if Mr. Freeborn re- 
ceived such information, he ought to have 
transmitted it to this country. He might 
be told, perhaps, that the state of the 
diplomatic relations between this country 
and the Pope were in a very anomalous 
and objectionable position; but whose fault 
was that? Was it not the fault of the 
party opposite? Was it not the fault of 
the Members of the present Government 
and their supporters? And if the noble 
Earl now at the head of Foreign Af- 
fairs found the state of our diplomatie re- 
lations with Rome unsatisfactory, ought 
he not to address his complaints on that 
head rather to the Castle of Dublin than 
anywhere else; because, if our relations in 
Rome were in that anomalous position, the 
noble Lord should not forget that it was to 
be attributed to an Amendment of the 
Earl of Eglintoun’s, on the Bill for im- 
proving those relations, that such was still 
the case. The state of our relations with 
Rome must be a great difficulty in the 
way of Lord Eglintoun’s governing Ire- 
land with success. Indeed, all the recent 
matters of dispute between Rome and this 
country which had arisen—that most de- 
plorable measure, designated the Papal 
Aggression, and that only one degree 
less deplorable measure, carried through 
the present Parliament, the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, to meet it—all these evils had 
arisen from want of diplomatic relations 
with Rome. But if we had no ambas- 
sador at Rome, we had subordinate offi- 
cers. And how had this matter been 
treated by these subordinates? If they 
had transmitted the intelligence in due 
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time, why did not the Government inter- 
fere sooner? Had anything been done to 
ensure a proper trial to the prisoner? Had 
any order been transmitted to Rome that 
proper counsel should be provided for the 
par What sort of a trial had he? 
as it in a secret or an open court? Had 
he opportunities of calling witnesses to 
prove his innocence if he were innocent ? 
After having been confined three years in 
a loathsome dungeon, was he at last con- 
demned to the extreme penalty of death 
without being heard in his defence? The 
House was surely entitled te know some- 
thing more than they had yet heard on 
this subject from the Government; and he 
(Lord D. Stuart) hoped the noble Lord 
would inform them on these points, for it 
did not appear from the statement of the 
noble Lord last night, when the informa- 
tion first arrived of this man’s predica- 
ment, that any further orders had been 
sent to the Consul at Rome beyond a diree- 
tion to watch the proceedings. He ad- 
mitted that when the Government after- 
wards heard that the man’s life was in 
danger, they had’ shown a greater interest 
and activity, as might have been expected 
from their humanity. But, had such o 
statement arrived at the Foreign Office 
when it was presided over by a nobleman 
who was alive to the honour of his country 
—who w 8 anxious and ready to defend 
the interests of British subjects -all over 
the world, and had the ability and the 
wer to make his wishes respected—sure 
e was that his noble Friend (Lord Pal- 
merston) would not have hesitated to make 
use of the most energetic measures, or 
whatever measures were necessary, in or- 
der that no injustice should be done to the 
accused. He wished to ask a question, 
also, with regard to Mr, Mather, who had 
been most shamefully treated by Austrian 
officers in Tuscany. Earl Granville, while 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
had intimated to the father of Mr. Mather 
that, as soon as the affair was coneluded, 
it was his intention to lay all the corre- 
spondence before Parliament. Now that 
the negotiation was brought to a close, he 
wished to ask the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
whether there would be any objection to lay 
the papers on the table of the House ? 
Lorp STANLEY would not imitete the 
example of the noble Lord, in introducing 
into a discussion in itself sufficiently im- 
portant, a variety of topics wholly irrele- 
vant to the matter in hand. The question 
of diplomatic intercourse with Rome was 
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ies ve one; but it bore very 
tly, if at all, on the present subject of 
‘e te. With regard nb yh epee 
Mather, if the noble Lord desired any ex- 
lanation which Government could furnish, 
et notice be given, and a question regu- 
larly put, and he (Lord Stan ey) would an- 
awer it to the best of his ability. He (Lord 
Stanley) had listened to the speech of the 
noble Lord, certainly with no feeling of 
surprise that the noble Lord should have 
thought the subject well worthy, even in 
the present state of business, to oceupy the 
attention of the House—certainly with no 
desire to diminish or depreciate its interest 
and importance; but with a feeling of very 
great surprise, that, studying the case as 
he had studied it, and stating the facts as 
he had stated them, the noble Lord should 
have found in those facts, and in the cir- 
cumstances of that case, any the slightest 
ground of accusation against Her Majesty’s 
present Ministers. The noble Lord talked 
of pleading for the life of a British subject; 
but he (Lord Stanley) thought he had 
clearly explained on the previous evening, 
that as soon as the Government heard that 
the life of Mr. Murray was in danger, they 
had taken immediate and active measures 
for his preservation. The noble Lord had 
spoken of the previous imprisonment and 
acquittal of Mr. Murray, and the. conse- 
quent hardship of his being tried twice for 
the same offence. Now he (Lord Stanley) 
was not speaking in defence of the Roman 
Government; but he must observe, that 
though it was perfectly true Mr. Murray 
had been previously imprisoned on this 
charge, it was by no means equally cer- 
tain that he had been acquitted. An ac- 
quittal implied a regular trial; and it could 
not be proved that on the occasion of this 
first imprisonment, Mr. Murray had ever 
been tried at all. He was afraid, he might 
say, that from the state of parties in the 
country, it was equally possible, either that 
Mr. Murray should have been imprisoned 
without cause by the Papal Government, 
or that he should have been released. with- 
out inquiry by the Republican Government. 
Again, the noble Lord had repeated that 
the offence was a political one, and there- | a 
fore that Mr. Murray was entitled to a re- 
lease under the amnesty; but he (Lord 
Stanley) thought he had already explained, 
that however much political feeling might 
unfortunately have been mixed up in this 
trial, there was a specific charge against 
the prisoner, and that charge by no means 
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having, while holding the situation of in- 
spector of police at Ancona, connived in 
several instances, and ly in one 
which was specified, at the soardoe of un- 
offending persons. These, however, were 
matters which could hardly be said to bear 
on the question of the conduct of the pre- 
sent Government, It was enough for his 
(Lord Stanley’s) p to peewee. the 
House, that the e 
which reached the orsign “Oflce on this on this 
subject, was one from Mr, Freeborn, dated 
the 25th of February, 1852, In that letter 
Mr. Freeborn stated, that the arrest of Mr. 
Murray had taken place two years and a half 
before, at Ancona—not, as the noble Lord 
had said, at Rome—and that the reason 
why he, Mr. Freeborn, had not earlier inter- 
fered, was, that Ancona did not lie within 
his district. Ancona was in the district of 
Mr. Consul Moore, who unfortunately had 
not thought it his duty to represent the 
case to the British Government, though it 
was only justice to him to say that he had 
exerted himself with the local authorities. 
His (Lord Stanley’s) statement was borne 
out by a despatch of his noble Friend at 
the head of the Foreign De t, who, 
in acknowledging the letter of Mr. Free- 
born, before alluded to, and another from 
the same gentleman, dated the 8th of 
March, expressly said, that these. were 
the first accounts which had reached the 
office, respecting the imprisonment of the 
individual in question. Here, then—at 
this point, and not earlier—the responsi- 
bility of Government began: they could 
not act until they had information; when 
they obtained it, they had acted without 
hesitation or delay. Mr. Freeborn had been 
at once informed that his previous exertions 
were approved; he had been desired to 
watch the case, to report upon it, and to 
use his utmost efforts to ensure for Mr, 
Murray a fair and impartial trial. Before 
this letter was received, Mr. Freeborn had 
already put in one remonstrance: in April 
and May he addressed two other appeals 
to the Papal Government, and in those 
appeals the length of time which had 
“1 » the alleged illness of the prisoner, 
certain reports which had been cireu- 
lated as to the manner in which the trial 
was carried on, were dwelt upon in the 
most earnest and forcible manner. Look- 
ing at the position in which he was placed 
in regard of the Roman Government, in 


the absence of any accredited i oa 
agent at that Court, he vane ae 





of a political nature. He was aceused of 


thought that Mr. Freeborn could 
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done more than he had done, and that 
there was not the slightest ground for any 
charge against him of slackness in the dis- 
charge of his duty. With regard to the 
conduct of Mr. Moore in not reporting to 
the British Government the arrest and im- 

isonment of Mr. Murray, he (Lord Stan- 
ley) could only say, that Mr. Moore had 
already been written to on the subject; 
that he had been called upon to explain 
the reasons which led him to act as he did, 
but that his answer had not yet been re- 
ceived: and he (Lord Stanley) was sure 
that the noble Lord, who had expressed 
himself so strongly in favour of a fair 
trial, would not be the first to violate his 
own rule, and would not condemn Mr. 


Moore without hearing what he had to say | 


in his defence. It was only justice to that 
gentleman to add, that so far as the local 
authorities were concerned, his exertions 
in applying to them in behalf of Mr. Mur- 
ray had been unremitting. In conclusion, 
he (Lord Stanley) would observe, that whe- 
ther Mr. Murray were innocent or guilty, 
he had a right to a fair trial: and the con- 
duct of the Government in interfering, ‘th 
all the influence and authority of England, 
to prevent the sentence from being carried 
into effect, showed that in their judgment 
the trial accorded him had not been one on 
which they were justified in suffering the 
life of a British subject to be taken. With 
regard to the production of the papers, he 
(Lord Stanley) could only follow the uni- 
versal rule, which forbade the production of 
such papers while a negotiation was pend- 
ing. When that negotiation was at an 
end, he should be ready to lay them before 
Parliament. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, this 
subject being one which relates to the bu- 
siness of the department over which I had 
recently the honour to preside, I think it 
right to state, in confirmation of what has 
been said by the noble Lord opposite, that 
during the time I was at the head of the 
Foreign Office I received no information or 
communication whatever on the subject of 
this case. Undoubtedly it appears to re- 
) explanation why Mr. Moore, in whose 

istrict at Ancona the case originated, or 
Mr. Freeborn, when it was transferred to 
Rome, did not communicate it to the Fo- 
reign Office. An explanation might also 
be asked why the friends of Mr. Mur- 
ray. in England—for I presume that he 
has friends and relations here—did not 
themselves apply to me while I was at the 
Foreign Office. With regard to Mr. Moore 
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and Mr. Freeborn, it is due to them that I 
should say that it is not possible two public 
servants could have shown greater zeal or 
activity in the discharge of the duties im- 
posed upon them; and, therefore, I am 
bound to suppose that there were reasons 
which led them to think that the case did 
not require immediate communication with 
the Government of Great Britain. With 
regard to the steps which ought to be 
taken, I think that if a British subject is 
accused and placed on his trial for a grave 
and serious offence against the criminal 
law of the country in which he is residing, 
the first step would be to instruct the 
British Consul or the British Minister, as 
the case might be, that the British subject 
should be provided with good professional 
advice, to defend himself against the accu- 
sation that was brought against him. Of 
course, if the first information received 
was that the trial was concluded and sen- 
tence passed, these et ee 
ings would no longer be in place. My 
noble Friend the Member for Marylebone 
(Lord D. Stuart) has made some observa- 
tions with regard to the state of non-inter- 
course between this Government and the 
Government of Rome; and therefore I feel 
bound to make one or two observations on 
that point. The facts are, that the Roman 
Government, before the passing of that 
Act which was passed by Parliament to 
empower the Crown to enter into Diplo- 
matic Relations with the Court of Rome— 
before that time the Roman Government 
did desire to have diplomatic relations with 
the Government of Great Britain. It is 
true that a clause which was inserted in 
the Bill in its passage through the House 
of Lords, and which prevented the Roman 
Government from sending an ecclesiastic 
as its representative here, did give offence 
to the Roman Government. I think that 
that offence was one which they had no 
right to take, because that clause in the Bill 

laced by law the diplomatic intercourse 

tween Rome and England on exactly 
the same footing on which the diplomatic 
intercourse of the Court of Rome had al- 
ways—certainly for a very long time— 
been placed with the Russian and Prussian 
Governments, by the decision of the Go- 
vernments of St. Petersburgh and Berlin— 
a decision which the Court of Rome im- 
aes acquiesced in. The Pope had a 

inister from Russia and a Minister from 
Prussia residing at Rome, while Russia 
and Prussia refused to receive an eccle- 
siastic as representative of Rome at St. 
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Petersburg and Berlin. The Pope ac- 
quiesced in their refusal so far as this, 
that he abstained from sending a Minister 
either to St. Petersburg or Berlin; but he 
received a Russian and Prussian Minister 
at Rome. Therefore I hold that the Court 
of Rome was not justified in objecting to 
receive a British Minister merely because 
the British Government were restrained by 
law in the same way as the Russian and 
Prussian Governments were restrained by 
the decisions of their respective Sovereigns 
from receiving an ecclesiastic as the repre- 
sentative of the Pope here. But I do not 
understand that an absolute refusal to re- 
ceive a British Minister was made by the 
Roman Government. What has been sta- 
ted by the Roman Government is this— 
that in consequence of the passing of this 
law they would not receive a permanent 
mission, but they did not consider that the 
clause would prevent them from receiving 
a temporary mission; and if a temporary 
mission were sent from time to time as 
circumstances required, it is plain that a 
repetition of temporary missions would an- 
swer all the practical purposes that might 
be aimed at by a permanent mission; and 
I imagine there is nothing to prevent Her 
Majesty’s Government from ordering Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Florence to go on a 
tempory mission to Rome, to settle any 
question that may arise between the two 
Governments. I thought it right to enter 
into this explanation, because I know that 
misapprehensions are entertained with re- 
gard to the effect of this clause, and that 
there is a prevalent notion abroad that the 
Court of Rome have refused to enter into 
diplomatic relations with us; whereas the 
fact is that they would not, as at present 
advised, receive a permanent mission, but 
they would have no objection to receive a 
temporary mission from the British Govern- 
ment, 
Lorpv DUDLEY STUART said, that 
the correspondence for which he had asked 
was the correspondence which had taken 
place in the case of Mr. Mather, and not 
that in the case of Mr. Murray. As the 
diplomatic correspondence in the case of 
Mr. Murray had not yet terminated, he did 
not mean to ask for it at the present stage; 
but it was otherwise with the correspon- 
dence relating to Mr. Mather; and, as the 
noble Lord seemed to desire that he should 
give him previous intimation of such Mo- 
tions, he begged now to give notiee that on 
Thursday next he should move for the pro- 
duction of that correspondence. 
Subject dropped. 
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MILITARY INTERFERENCE IN THE 
ELECTION AT ENNISKILLEN, 


Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD aid, 
he wished to call the attention of the noble 
Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland to a 
most important subject, namely, the inter- 
ference by a military officer with the votes 
for a Member of Parliament. A state- 
ment had appeared in the public press to 
which his attention was directed, and which 
had since been corroborated by private let- 
ters. It was stated in the Belfast Nor- 
thern Whig, on the 19th of May last, that 
General Thomas, the military inspector at 
Enniskillen, and other military officers 
there, attempted to exercise an undue in- 
fluence over the vote of Sergeant M‘Kinley, 
a pensioner, and an elector of the said bo- 
rough. This was a matter of great im- 
portance, involving as it did the liberty of 
the subject, and the freedom of election. 
There was nothing which the people of this 
country were more jealous of, or ought to 
be more adverse to, than the interference 
of military officers in influencing votes for 
Members of Parliament; and that was what 
General Thomas was cha: with having 
done. He (Mr. S. Crawford) would not 
say that the charge was correct; but he 
wished to call the attention of the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Ireland to the 
statements which had appeared in the pub- 
lie papers on the subject. [The bon: 
Member then proceeded to read an extract 
from the Belfast Northern Whig, to the 
effect that at the late election for Ennis- 
killen General Thomas asked several ' of 
the local pensioners to vote for Mr. White- 
side, and on being told that’ Sergeant 
M‘Kinley was the only one of them who 
had a vote, he repeated the request to him; 
but the Sergeant declined to give him any 
promise that he would comply with his 
solicitation; the consequence was that the 
General shook his fist in the Sergeant's 
face, and told him that he was a de, 
tion to the body which he . It 
was likewise alleged that Colonel Code 
and Captain Beaufoy attempted to influ- 
ence his vote.] It was of the highest im- 
portance that char of this nature, 
brought forward against officers oo 
such high rank, should be inquired into. ‘If 
such practices were permitted, there was an 
end of freedom of election. He wished to 
know whether any information had been 
received by the Government on the subject. 
It was most important that the Government, 
which he hoped had not sanctioned such’ 


& proceeding, should repudiate any attempt 
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of that kind to influence an election, espe- 
cially by a military officer. He (Mr. 8. 
Crawford) thought that he was only doing 
hia duty in bringing the facts under the 
notice of the Government and of the House 
—in order that they might be contradicted 
if they were not true. 

Lorp NAAS thought he had some rea- 
son to complain of the course which had 
been taken by the hon. Gentleman in the 
present case. He had in the first instance 
given notice of his intention to bring the 
matter before the House in the form of a 
question; and then, having allowed the 
proper opportunity to pass, he had sud- 
denly brought it forward at the present 
moment; and, upon the mere authority of 
an anonymous letter in a newspaper, had 
thought fit to make a statement seriously 
affecting the character of an officer who 
bore perhaps as high a reputation as any 
gentleman in Her Majesty's service. The 
hon. Member had not even given him time 
to communicate with the gallant General 
to whom he had alluded. Of course, under 
these circumstances, he (Lord Naas) could 
only say that he knew nothing whatever 
of the transaction; but, from his knowledge 
of the gallant General, he believed him to 
be a gentleman who would never be found 
committing an act derogatory to his cha- 
racter as an officer in the Army; and that, 
if the subject was not brought under the 
notice of the Government in a manner more 
authoritative than it had yet been, he should 
not feel it to be his duty to take any more 
notice of it. 

CotoneL RAWDON said, he was quite 
satisfied that no military officer, and espe- 
cially one of the high character of General 
Thomas, could be guilty of the indiscretion 
of which he had been accused; but at the 
same time, as the accusation had been 
made, he hoped the right hon. Secretary 
at War would give the House an assurance 
that it would not be allowed to escape 
without some inquiry. a 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD begged 
to observe, that he had a private letter in 
his possession corroborating the statement 
he had made. 

Lorp NAAS said, that all the hon. 
Member had read to the House as the 
foundation of the statement was the ano- 
nymous letter in the newspaper. 

Mr. BERESFORD said, that if he had 
any good reason to believe that there had 
been an improper interference on the part 
of the military authorities with the votes 
of the pensioners, he should certainly be 
desirous to make a strict inquiry into the 
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charge; but he did not conceive that either 
an anonymous paragraph in a newspaper, 
or a private communication, where the 
name of the writer was not given, could be 
regarded as sufficient to justify him in im- 
peaching the reputation of an officer who 
had served his country faithfully both in 
the field and at home. He (Mr. Beres- 
ford) was satisfied, from all he knew of 
General Thomas, that the charge could not 
be true. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY wasastonished 
to hear the noble Lord and the right hon. 
Gentleman say that they would take no 
notice of an accusation of this sort. To 
him it appeared that an investigation was 
inevitable. He felt convinced that a satis- 
factory reply could be given, but the case 
could not be allowed to rest where it was; 
it was assuredly the duty of the Govern- 
ment to inquire into it. 

The CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER said, he agreed both with the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Ireland and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War 
in thinking that it was not the duty of the 
Government to inquire into accusations 
founded upon anonymous communications; 
and he would go further and say, that he 
did not think it was the duty of a Member 
of Parliament to prefer such charges. He 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) remem- 
bered the gallant officer very well when he 
was a Member of that House, and he must 
say he did not believe that he could have 
been guilty of the conduct imputed to him. 
But, at the same time, if the charge 
against General Thomas were brought be- 
fore them in any authentic manner what- 
ever, and if they thought the evidence of 
a proper character, the Government would 
of course feel it to be their duty to order 
an investigation into the circumstances of 
the case; but he repeated that he did not 
think it the duty of the Government, and 
he hoped no Government would ever think 
it their duty, to investigate charges which 
were made solely upon anonymous commu- 
nications. The private letter to which the 
hon. Member had referred, was a mere 
copy of what had appeared in the news- 


r. 
an FRANCIS BARING said, he did 
not quite agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man with regard to the duty of Govern- 
ment, and perhaps he oui not give a 
better example of what he considered to 
be their duty in such circumstances than 
the practice of the late Duke of York. 
He well remembered that Sir Robert Peel, 
in his speech on the death of that Prince, 
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stated that when at the head of the Army 
he made it his regular practice to inquire in- 
to every complaint that he received against 
an officer, whether anonymous or not. He 
also believed that it was the practice of 
the heads of all the Government depart- 
ments, when they saw even an anonymous 
paragraph in a newspaper imputing charges 
against any party under their authority, to 
institate an immediate inquiry as to whe- 
ther the charges were true or not. He 
begged, however, that it might not be sup- 
posed for a moment that he desired to 
throw any imputation on the character of 
the. gallant officer in question. On the 
contrary, he could not credit that he had 
done anything unworthy of his character. 
But when he heard an hon. Member ask 
whether it was true that a gallant officer 
had improperly interfered in an election, 
he must say he did not think it was a sa- 
tisfactory answer to tell him that the Go- 
vernment did not think it worth their while 
to inquire into the allegation, because it 
rested on an anonymous communication. 

Mr. HUME said, he thought the ques- 
tion of much more importance than the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seemed to think. He quite agreed with 
that right hon. Gentleman that no Member 
should bring forward questions upon mere 
anonymous authority. He (Mr. Hume) 
eandidly admitted that he had brought for- 
ward many questions which had originated 
in anonymous communications, but he had 
never brought them forward until he had 
previously satisfied himself that the charges 
rested upon the authority of persons de- 
serving of credit, and then he brought 
them forward upon his own responsibility. 
And this was what his hon. Friend (Mr. 
8. Crawford) had done in the present 
instance. He understood that his hon. 
Friend, finding the charges in an anony- 
mous article in a newspaper, had communi- 
cated with the writer of the article, and, 
having confidence in his reply, had thought 
it his duty to bring the matter before the 
House He hoped the Government would 
see it i. be their duty either to make an 
inquiry, or at all events to take care to 
prevent any such abuse in future. 

Subject dropped. 

Motion, *‘ That the House at its rising 
do adjourn to Thursday next,” agreed to. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 
Mr. HINDLEY said, that as the sub- 
ject had already been debated for. nearly 
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two hours upon the last Motion, it might 
now be convenient to the House to move 
that the Order of the Day, No. 28, be - 
for the purpose of being postponed to Fri- 
day a and he would, therefore, move 
accordingly. 

Adjourned Debate [11th May] further 
adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve 
o'clock. 


EDUCATION FOR THE DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE. 

On Order for going into Committee of 
Supply, 

Mr. EWART wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the expediency of in- 
stituting examinations as a test of the 
competency of candidates for situations in 
the Diplomatic Service. He believed that 
the general nature of the education given 
to youth in this country was not such as to 
fit them for the Diplomatic Service. Most 
of the young men who obtained situa- 
tions of a diplomatic character were much 
better versed in Greek iambics and hex- 
ameters than in the works of Grotius, 
Puffendorf, and Vattel. He thought that 
the change which was coming over the 
Universities should be introduced into the 
diplomatic career, and examinations be in- 
troduced in order to enable the candidates 
for such offices better to fill the situations 
to which they were appointed. Questions 
of international law and of treaties would 
soon be more generally taught in our Uni- 
versities than they over were before; mo- 
dern languages, too, were making great 
progress. It was because he saw the ne- 
cessity of extending diplomatic education, 
that he invited attention to this subject, 
and because he thought that the improve- 
ment would be very considerably strength- 
ened by the improvement of our public 
schools, and the improvement in the edu- 
cation given at the Inns of Court. The 
latter especially would add greatly to the 
knowledge of international law. There 
were many reasons why at this particular 
time an attempt should be made to insti- 
tute examinations for diplomatic candi- 
dates. The subjects he would suggest for 
examination would be modern history, mo- 
dern treaties, and the general rules of in- 
ternational law. It might be said that it 
would be absurd to subject persons ap- 
pointed as ambassadors to an examination 
of this kind; and so it might; but why 
should not Chargés d’ Affaires and paid and 
unpaid attachés be subjected to it? As 
regarded their knowledge of modern lan- 
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guages, he had found, from his own expe- 
rience in foreign countries where he had 
encountered the English diplomatic subor- 
dinates, that they were not so well versed 
in foreign languages as generally were the 
foreigners similarly situated and employed 
in this country. The system of examina- 
tions had extended into every department 
of the public service, including the Navy 
and Army, and he could see no reason why 
it should not be extended with equal bene- 
fit to the diplomatic service. He was forti- 
fied in his opinion that the system of ex- 
amination, which had been very properly 
and very generally extended, ought now to 
be applied as he recommended, by the fact 
that the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton (Viscount Palmerston), did, whilst in 
office, begin to establish a system of the 
kind, and did assure him (Mr. Ewart), in 
answer to public questions, that he (Vis- 
count Palmerston) was paying anxious at- 
tention to the subject; and hoped to ac- 
complish the object he had in view. That 
noble Lord had left office without accom- 

ishing this object; but he (Mr. Ewart) 

oped it was one that any Government 
might equally be expected to pursue; and he 
saw no reason for supposing that there was 
anything in the character of Her Majesty's 
present Government to hinder their acced- 
ing to his proposition. Possibly steps of 
the kind had been already taken ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER willingly admitted the importance 
of the subject which the hon. Member had 
brought under the attention of the House. 
Although no precise form of examination 
was established for the diplomatic service, 
it would be an error to suppose that it was 
exempted from the tendency of the age to 
improved education and mental cultivation, 
the influence of which was felt in all other 
departments of the public service. For a 
considerable period arrangements had ex- 
isted, and were in operation, with respect 
to appointments to diplomatic offices, the 
whole subject of which was to improve the 
diplomatic service of the country, and to 
give it the character of a profession. The 
efforts of the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton in this direction merited the high- 
est commendation. It was also due to the 
Earl of Aberdeen to state, that when he 
held the seals of office, he sedulously oceu- 
pied himself to effect the same object. It 
was the noble Earl’s conviction that it was 
our duty to make the diplomatic service a 
profession. To carry that object into com- 
plete effect, a formal education would, of 


Mr, Ewart 
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course, be necessary. To a certain degree 
the principle had been developed. At- 
tached to the Universities were classes for 
the study of the Oriental languages, and 
those of the students who had distinguish- 
ed themselves by their proficiency were 
appointed to offices eonnected with our 
Eastern Embassies. The present Govern- 
ment had had but little opportunity yet of 
directing their attention to all the points 
connected with the subject; but there. ex- 
isted every disposition on their parts still 
further to develop the principle laid down 
by their predecessors. Having said this 
much, he would take the liberty of remind- 
ing the House that the experience of mo- 
mentous years had proved the diplomac 
of England to be inferior to no other wien 4 
of the publie service. In confirmation of 
that statement, it was necessary to refer 
merely to the great events in which the 
noble Lord the Member of Tiverton distin- 
guished himself in the years 1839 and 
1840, and which were commonly spoken 
of as the settlement of the East. Those 
events afforded evidence that the British 
Government was able to obtain the most 
accurate information under very trying cir- 
cumstances. It was mainly owing to the 
admirable information and dexterity of our 
diplomatic service at that time that our 
then Foreign Minister—-who, however, was 
quite equal to the oecasion—was enabled 
to avail himself of cireumstances and to 
bring the business to a successful issue. 
More recently, again, during the events 
which convulsed Europe from 1848 to 
1851, our diplomatic service defied the 
competition of the diplomacy of all other 
countries, if, indeed, it did not excel them 
all. He did not recall these matters to 
the recollection of the House by way of 
answer to the hon. Member’s reasoning; on 
the contrary, he coneurred in the hon. 
Member’s views. There was no reason 
why our diplomatic service should not be 
an educated service, and subjected to the 
influence of the spirit of improvement 
which governed the whole conduct of the 
nation, and influenced every department of 
the State. All he desired was, that the 
House and the public should not run away 
with the idea that, in consequence of the 
want of a formal education for the diplo- 
matic service, the country was not ably 
served. The country was most ably 
served. No diplomacy had accomplished 
greater results, saved more of the public 
money, or contributed more to the national 
honour. 
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LIGHT DUES. 
Mr. HUME said, he wished to direct 
the attention of the House to the Light 
Dues levied on the commercial shipping, 
and especially to the correspondence be- 
tween the United States Minister and Vis- 
count Palmerston, laid before Parliament 


on the 13th day of February, 1851. It} 


was a duty they owed to those concerned 
in the navigation of this country to find 
from them what they were really going to 
carry out for this interest. He, for one, 
had always advocated the abolition of the 
Navigation Laws, as he considered them 
injurious ; but he must state that he had 
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|rine. Nationally, politically, and 


| viewed, this question yielded in importance 
to none other. He begged to say that. he 
| had not been prompted to bring this mat- 
| ter under the consideration of the House 
by any personal interest ; he had not now, 
nor ever had in his life, a farthing of his 
money invested in the shipping interest. 
He had brought this subject forward with 
the view of relieving the burdens of our 
commercial navy, which we should regard 
as the nursery of the Royal Navy. He 
had no intention of concluding with any 
Motion, his object being to make an appeal 
to the Members of the present Govern- 





urged their repeal on the distinct under- | ment, who had so long professed to be 
standing that we were bound to relieve friends of the shipping interest. They 
the shipowners of this country from all the would really show themselves to be so 





charges and everything that prevented | 


their free competition ; and he regarded 
the Light Dues levied along the coast upon 
British shipping as one of the greatest im- 
pediments to the development of our trade. 
Some of these lighthouses were the pro- 
perty of private individuals, and it was 
proved before a Select Committee upon 


the subject that the owner of the Winter- 
ton lighthouse had pocketed 20,0001. a | 


ear by an impost of ld. per ton upon 
pee : a that passed. He assured the 
House that this was a heary burden upon 
the shipowners of the country, now that 
they had to compete with railways for the 
coasting trade, and mentioned that from 
1834 to 1845 no less than five per cent 
had been levied in Light Dues upon the 
whole freight of their ships. The example 
set us by the United States in this respect 
was worthy of attention, for whilst our ves- 
sels entered the American ports free of 
charge, an American vessel had here to 
pay 601. before she could enter the port of 
Liverpool. The charge altogether here for 
lighthouses was near 300,0002. If the 
lighthouses of Scotland, England, and Ire- 
land, instead of being under three separate 
Boards, managed at great expense, were 
placed on a proper footing, and properly 
administered, the whole expense might be 
so lessened as not to amount to above 
80,0007. Such was the state of things 
here. In the United States, where there 
were triple the number of lighthouses, it 
did not cost the shipping either of Eng- 
land or of the United States one farthing. 
Surely it was of vast political importance 
to remove all ground of dispute between 
this country and that. If the Light Dues 
were continued, the Navy of England ought 
to pay them as well as the mercantile ma- 


should they accord with his views, and 
they might rest assured that they would 
receive the cordial support of that (the . 
Opposition) side of the House in any efforts 
they might make for the removal of the 
grievance complained of. 

Mr. DUNCAN hoped the fact of his 
having been a Member of the Committee 
that sat upon this subject in 1845 would 
be his apology for venturing to express 
his opinions in regard to it, From what 
fell from the right hon, President of the 
Board of Trade at the last deputation to 
him on this subject, he (Mr. Duncan) had 
no hesitation in saying that there was great 
anxiety on the part of the Government to 
take off, where practicable, the unjust bur- 
dens under which the shipping interest 
laboured. It appeared from the evidence 
which had been laid before the Committee 
of 1845, that the expense of keeping up 
only 105 lights, amounted to 74,8521, per 
annum. In the year 1842, the mercantile 
navy paid 225,8751. for the maintenance 
of lights. With the view of showing the 
excessive burden which the lighting sys- 
tem entailed upon our commercial navy, 
he might mention some facts touching the 
experience of two Scottish companies. The 
manager of the Dundee Trading Company 
stated before the Committee of 1845, that 
the percentage of the Light Dues attach- 
able to the net profits divided among the 
proprietors of stock, amounted to no less 
than: 63-3-10ths, The amount paid for 
Light Dues by that company alone, in re- 
spect of voyages between Dundee and Lon- 
don, amounted in one year to 2,0561. 
Again, the manager of a similar body (the 
Aberdeen Company) stated that the per- 
centage for Light Dues amounted to 51 
per cent on the profits. His hon. Friend 
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the Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) had 
pointed out the severe competition to which 
the coasting trade had been subjected by 
railways, which had not to bear the burden 
of Light Dues. He (Mr. Duncan) believed 
it was a notorious fact that many of the 
coasting companies, at this moment, were 
losing, instead of driving a profitable trade, 
in ¢onsequence of the Light Dues. Only 
& very short time ago, the shipowners of 
the borough he had the honour to repre- 
sent met on this subject, and it was stated 
at that meeting that there was not a single 
individual among them that had received 
a farthing from the coasting trade for se- 
veral years back. He believed a tonnage 
duty ranging from 6d. to ls. 6d. would 
more than meet the expense of the lights. 
He thought, then, it was evident that the 
mercantile navy was subjected to a burden 
from which it ought to be relieved. He 
voted for the abrogation of the Navigation 
Laws, in the hope that every restriction 
would be removed from the shipping in- 
terest. If our shippers were permitted to 
have a “‘ fair field, and no favour,”’ he had 
no fear that they would be able to compete 
with any country in the world. 

Mr. FORSTER said, if the Govern- 
ment were not prepared to take off all the 
burdens of which the shipping interest 
complained, they might at least distribute 
them in a more equitable manner. Now 
that the shipowners’ friends were in power, 
the shipping interest might surely expect 
relief in the matter of Lights at all events, 
because Light Dues were a burden which 
everybody admitted to be unreasonable and 
unjust. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Dundee (Mr. Duncan) had mentioned two 
cases of peculiar’ hardship; and he (Mr. 
Forster) would take the liberty of calling 
the attention of the House to a similar 
case. The Dublin Steam Navigation Com- 
pany stated to the Committee of 1845, 
that they paid as much in lights as would 
keep the whole of the lights between Dub- 
lin and Liverpool. [Mr. Hume: There 
are eighteen lights. | he Company an 
in respect of these lights from 5,000I. to 
6,0000. a year ; in fact, they assured the 
Committee that they would undertake to 
maintain the whole of the lights for that 
sum. Now, he contended that it was the 
duty of every country to light up its own 
shore. Humanity and public policy re- 
a that that should be done. The pub- 

¢ thight object, on the score of taxation, 

to pay for lighting directly, but they, ne- 

vertheless, did, in the end, in a round- 
Mr. Duncan 
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about way, pay for it. There was a large 
amount of the Light Dues which it would 
be as just to call upon tailors or shoema- 
kers a8 shipowners to pay. A large amount 
paid for jobs in buying up private Lights 
had been improperly datged on the ship- 
owners. Not only had the shipowners rea- 
son to complain that burdens were imposed 
upon them, great part of which ought to 
be borne by the rest of the public ; but 
they justly complained that the money that 
was levied from them in respect of lighting, 
was expended in a most extravagant man- 
ner. The shipping interest had long com- 
oven of this unjust burden, and the time 

ad surely arrived when some step should 
be taken towards doing them justice. 
There were other burdens from whieh 
they ought to be relieved, but this, above 
all others, ought tu be immediately re- 
moved. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the subject which 
the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
had brought under the notice of the House, 
was certainly one of very grave importance. 
He supposed after what had just been stat- 
ed, that the House would not now hear so 
frequently as they had heretofore from hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
that the shipping interest was not in a de- 
pressed state. Two hon. Gentlemen, who 
were intimately connected with the ship- 
ping interest had each informed the House, 
that it was at present undergoing a hard 
struggle. But the House had hitherto 
been accustomed to hear statements made 
for the purpose of proving that that interest 
was in a very flourishing condition. Such 
statements, he thought, would not be made 
in that House hereafter with quite so much 
confidence—at all events, in the presence 
of those hon. Gentlemen who had done 
their best to remove this burden from the 
shipping interest. But he must say that 
he was somewhat surprised at the tone 
and manner in which this appeal had been 
made to the present Government, whom 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had styled the 
friends of the shipping interest. He thought 
the present Government might, with some 
justice, ask whence it came that an appeal 
of this sort was not made to the late Go- 
vernment—[Mr. Hume said, the late Go- 
vernment had been appealed to]—when it 
was known that there was a surplus in the 
Exchequer, and the dues could have been 
removed withont laying a fresh tax on the 
community? The hon. Member for Ber- 
wick (Mr. Forster) had said that if this 
burden was not altogether removed by the 
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Government, they ought at least to modify 
it, so as to make the shipowners bear no 
more than an equitable share of it. Now 
that was a proposition very general and 
very difficult to be dealt with; for who 
would say what was equity? It had been 
debated whether turnpike roads ought to 
be sustained out of the general funds of 
the State, or be paid for by those who used 
them—whether payments for their main- 
tenance every time they were traversed, 
or only once a day. And similar was this 
uestion of Lights. It might be very well 
ebated whether a steam vessel that might 
pass by the Lights more frequently than a 
sailing vessel, ought not to be charged 
more than the latter vessel. These con- 
siderations would show that the question 
was not so easy of settlement as hon. Gen- 
tlemen had represented. Hon. Gentlemen 
who had spoken seemed to be rather chary 
of taking off all the taxes; but he confessed 
that, so far as he had an opportunity of 
communicating with the shipowners, they 
appeared to him to be desirous of getting 
rid of them altogether. He did not think 
that they would feel very grateful for a 
mere shifting of the burden from one shoul- 
der to the other. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Hume) had stated that the 
sum annually paid by the shipping interest 
for lighting was about 300,000/. He did 
not know whether that included the ex- 
penses of buoys and all the other incidental 
expenses. Bethe sum what it might, there 
was no doubt that a large sum was annu- 
ally paid, and would be for some time 
longer, for the purchase —— lights. 
The hon. Gentleman had alluded a great 
deal to the expenditure of America in this 
respect; but the hon. Member forgot to 
state that America laid very heavy import 
duties upon every thing that entered her 
ports. [Mr. Hume: On the goods, but 
not on the ships.] Well, it does not mat- 
ter very much whether the burden is laid 
upon goods or ships; she recoups herself 
very handsomely out of the English pocket 
for any advantage derived by our shi 
from the lights along her shores. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Berwick 
(Mr. Forster), made a rather odd admis- 
sion, for he said, ‘* why, it is not the ship- 
owner that pays for these lights, but the 
public, although in a roundabout way.” 
All hon. Gentlemen who had spoken joined 
in thinking that very great economy would 
result from the adoption of the present 
American system of managing lights. 
The hon. Member for Montrose had stated 
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that a centralised s of management, 
such we thoh sould be of goeabenttinn te 


\this country. Now, with the 


of ~ House, he (Mr. Henley) ne nr 
to one or two passages from a 

which had lately been issued by the Ame- 
rican Seeretary to the Treasury, who had 
been appointed to inquire into the state of 
the Lights of the United States. The do- 
cument bore date the 21st of May, 1851, 
and had been republished on the 4th of 
February this year. The Report said— 

‘* The lighting of vessels, the beacons, » 
and other apunanaies in rv United uate 
not so efficient as the interests of commerce, navi- 
gation, and humanity demand. They do not 
ton ia Rarope, goosrally, bab epesially theo of 

ion in 3 7 
France and aa | Britain.” 

But was that all? The rt went on to 
state that the Light establishments of the 
United States did not compare favourably, 
as far as economy was concerned, with 
those of Great Britain and France. So 
that here we had a plain avowal from the 
American Government that their t 
system was not so efficient or econ 

as that of this country or of France. But 
let the House hear what the American Go- 
vernment stated with regard to other mat- 
ters connected with this subject. Again, 
the Report said— 

«« There is no good reason why the Light vessels 
on the coast of the United States should not re- 
main at their moorings under as favourable cir- 
cumstances as those of England and Ireland do.” 
And with regard to buoys, the report stated 
that— 

“ They are defective in size, shape, and distine- 
tion, and as a general rule s t care is not 
oe competent persons to moor and replace 

em. 5 
Now, he presumed that it was a matter of 
interest to the shipping interest that the 
Light vessels should remain on their sta+ 
tions in bad weather. Now, when this ad- 
vantage was added to our more economical 
and efficient management, he thought there 
was little reason for asking us to imitate 
America in the matter of lighting. They 
went on to say that, in their opinion, the 
question might be very well managed by 
boards, similar to pri Fe ee as that — 
which the Duke of Wellin presided. 
In Scotland lighting had c very well 
managed by boards, and they believed it 
would be well to introduce that system into 
America. Now, he oe it right to 
bring these facts before the House, with- 
out ding to any very great knowledge 
of the subject. As this was a subject of 
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great importance, he had paid con- 
siderable attention to it from the’ first mo- 
ment that he had entered upon the duties 
of the office which he had the honour to 
fill. He was not one of those who thought 
that the shipping interest of this country 
was in a state of prosperity. He was not 
one of those who had contributed to bring 
that interest to its present unhappy condi- 
tion. He believed that that interest had 
yet to go through a very severe struggle; 
and it would be the duty of that House to 
relieve them from any unjust burdens under 
which they might be labouring. There 
was one most important point, to which 
the hon. Member for Montrose had ps 
the go-by—he meant the manning of our 
commercial navy. That was a matter 
which pressed with great severity upon the | 
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duction to another opportunity. The ques- 
tion of the reduction and arrangement of 
these dues was one of the greatest impor- 
tance to the shipping interest; but it was a 
question beset with difficulties, and at that 
period of the Session when the application 
was made, he did not feel warranted in 
holding out any hope in dealing with it. 
At first he thought it was the desire of the 
parties that some such scheme should be 
carried into effect; but it turned out that 
the real object of the parties was the re- 
duction rather than the commutation of the 
burden, and under these circumstances he 
felt himself relieved from the pledge he had 
given. Hon. Gentlemen were apt to forget 
how much practical reduction in Light Dues 


j had taken — since the repeal of the 


Navigation Laws. On that part of British 


shipping interest, and, therefore, when all shipping which had to compete with the 
these burdens were talked about, it was | railways, and which was not affected by the 
necessary that it should not be threwn | Navigation Laws—he meant the coasting 
aside. Had he not been acquainted with | trade—the reductions in Light Dues within 
these matters before entering office, it was | the last few years had amounted to three- 
impossible, in the short period that he had | fourths, so that they paid only one-fourth of 
been connected with the Government, to what they formerly paid. The reduction on 
have known much about them; and all he | the foreign trade was not so considerable, 


could say was, that it would be his anxious 
desire to pay every attention to the subject. 
If he could, by what was called a more 
equal arrangement of these duties, succeed 
in placing them in a different category to 
that in which they were now placed; if any 
relief could be given without doing greater 
injustice than in another, no efforts of his 
should be wanting to bring about such a 





but yet it was not altogether unimportant. 
He was unwilling to be drawn into a dis- 
cussion with the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade as to the 
effects which had attended the repeal of 
the Navigation Laws; but, after what the 
right hon. Gentleman had said, he could 
not help stating that if there were any se- 
rious doubts in regard to that measure, 


result; but the prayer of the shipping in- | these doubts ought to be removed, for he 
terest was to be relieved from the burden! believed it could be demonstrated that, if 
altogether, by placing the tax upon the | that alteration of the Navigation Laws had 





whole community, on account of the alter- | 
ation of the law which had taken place 
within the last two or three years. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had to 
express his regret that he had not been 
present at the commencement of the dis- 
eussion. With respect to the representa- 
tions which had been made to him on the 
part of the shipowners when he held office 
as President of the Board of Trade, he 
begged to explain that what he had said 
was, that if they were satisfied with a 
commutation of the present amount levied 
on shipping into a similar amount raised 
by a tonnage duty, he should be prepared 
to give a favourable consideration to any 
such proposition, on this understanding, 
that the question of the’reduction of these 
dues should not form part of that scheme, 
that it should be a plan confined to a com- 
mutation, postponing the question of re- 


Mr. Henley 





not taken place when it did, the shipping 
interest would have been in a state to oc- 
easion great alarm. The great carrying 
trade of the world would have been trans- 
ferred to America; because the United 
States were offering terms of reciprocity 
and equality with all the nations of the 


world. Gentlemen argued as if this were 


a question of free choice, as if we could 
have preserved that system of monopoly 
which previously existed. We had no such 
option. If we had shut out other nations 
from our carrying trade, they would have 
shut us out from them, and he would ven- 
ture to say that at this moment, but for 
that change, the Board of Trade would 
have been crowded by merchants engaged 
in the carrying trade with Prussia, Russia, 
and other countries, imploring Government 
to adopt that course of liberal policy which 
would alone save them from annihilation. 
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With regard to the effect of the alteration 
in the Navigation Laws, he appealed to a 
fact never contradicted, namely, the busy 
state of the building yards. In the great 
building yards on the Clyde and the 
Thames, at Liverpool and other ports, 
wherever they went, they would find not 
only more ships building, but better ships. 
Ships from the Thames contended with 
American clippers. An extraordinary 
stimulus had Sons given to shipbuilding, 
and given to it in respect of the quality of 
the ships now launched. Those were the 
effects of competition; and, when he ‘look- 
ed to the ships launched and on the stocks, 
he could not believe that the shipbuilders 
and shipowners of this country so little 
understood their own business as to em- 
bark their capital and energies in a busi- 
ness of this kind unless they believed it 
was likely to yield a profit. He lamented 
the partial suffering incident to a state of 
transition; but the progress of the country 
would not be stopped on that account. It 
was impossible to look at the condition of 
the merchant shipping and not see that it 
was not in a state to occasion alarm for 
that great interest; but it was his firm be- 
lief that the House in altering the Navi- 
gation Laws, had pursued a wise policy— 
not merely for the interests of this coun- 
try, but for the special interest of the ship- 


ing. 
: Ma. MACGREGOR said, he had come to 
the conclusion that the Light Dues should 
be paid out of the Consolidated Fund. 
The country owed much to the right hon. 
Gentleman who’ had just spoken for what 
he had done for the coasting trade. As 
regarded the modification of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, he (Mr. Macgregor) wished they 
had been repealed altogether. Never 
were good ships so much in demand as at 

resent. As a member of a deputation 

e had met the right hon. Secretary for 
the Colonies, who received them with the 
greatest courtesy. It appeared that there 
was a great demand for the Colonies. He 
hoped the remaining restrictions of the 
Navigation Laws would be removed, and 
shipowners left to man their vessels as they 
best could. 


POSTAL SERVICE BETWEEN INDIA AND 
CHINA. 

Viscount JOCELYN rose to call the 
attention of the House to the tenders 
which were accepted from the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company on the 27th Feb- 
ruary, for the performance of the postal 
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service between England, India, and China. 
He believed the matter which he had to 
bring under the consideration of the House 
was one of some importance. With respect 
to the. bam oe of money which were 
en v for the postal service be- 
tween this and foreign countries, he doubt- 
ed whether Parliament was justified ‘in 
making those grants, interfering as they 
did directly with the shipping interest of 
this country, and tending wholly to prevent 
that wholesome competition by which alone 
full security could be given to the public 
in the matter of that communication. No 
less a sum than 800,0000. was annuall 
voted by Parliament for that object, an 
he thought the public had a right to ask 
whether they received an equivalent for 
that large grant of public money. : Tak- 
ing, for instance, the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, he found for that service 
that no less than 270,000/. was annually 
voted by Parliament. He stated it on the 
highest commercial authorities in the city 
of London, that in nine times out of ten 
duplicates of commercial correspondence 
were received six or seven days before the 
originals, which were pest | by another 
and more circuitous route. He said, in 
that instance, where the sum of 270,000J. 
was paid for rapid communication, that an 
equivalent was not furnished to the public 
by the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company. 
Again, as to the effects that those large 
grants of public money had in preventing 
public competition, he thought that was a 
matter so patent to all, that it was hardly 
necessary to adduce any argument in sup- 
port of it. But if he might be allowed 
to cite an instance, perhaps he might take 
the case of a company against whom not 
a single word had ever been raised, and 
which had rendered most eminent services 
to the public—he meant the Cunard Com- 
ny, by which the service was carried on 
ees: England and North America. 
That line had been subjected to competi- 
tion; and for the purpose of maintaining 
that competition a large grant of public 
money had been voted by Congress. He 
wished, however, to draw a broad distinc- 
tion between the grants of public money 
which Parliament was justified in giving 
in order to maintain a system of steam 
communication between this country and 
the colonies—which it was so important to 
bind by a rapid communication with the 
mother country—and those grants of pub- 
lic money to which he had just referred. 
For his own part, he could not but think 
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that it was a matter for Parliament to con- 
sider at.a future time whether or not they 
were prepared to continue that system 
upon which they were called to expend 
so large 2 portion of the public money, or 
to come to some new arrangement in the 
matter, He thought the » tion of 
Lord Auckland would have a bene- 
ficial result, if carried into practice. That 
suggestion was to levy a steam postage, 
If that steam postage was levied, the pub- 
lic who benefited by that postage would 
have been called on to find the money, and 
not the public in general, who did not re- 
ceive any advantage from it. Now, in re- 
to the immediate question of which 

e had given notice, namely, the postal 
service between this country and India and 
China, he thought the House would agree 
with him that, although a Government was 
not bound to act on the Report of a Com- 
mittee; yet, when a Committee had had 
under its consideration facts which proved 
to them that the public were materially in- 
convenienced owing to the interference of 
‘Government in any matter, a Government 
was bound to pay some consideration to 
the. Report of that Committee, more espe- 
cially if that report was unanimously 
to. He did not think that atten- 

tion bad been paid to the Report of a 
Committee which sat on this subject, and 
that was one ground why he asked for a 
public explanation. There was another 
ground on which he asked for explanation, 
namely, that if a Government put forward 
adocument inviting tenders in a matter so 
important at this, he thought they were 
bound in justice to the public and the 
authorities to see that the proposal of each 
party tendering was impartially and fairly 
considered, and that no unfair bias was 
shown to one party more than another, 
otherwise doubts and suspicions would arise 
in the public mind as to the way in which 
those tenders had been dealt with. He 
submitted also that when a document had 


been laid on the table of the House, pur-. 


porting to show the proposals of each com- 
pany, that it should fairly and clearly state 
those proposals. There was another rea- 
son why he asked for explanation, and that 
was, that tenders of that description should 
not be decided ip haste, but with due con- 
sideration, and certainly not by a defunct 
Government at the moment of its leaving 
office. Those were the main grounds on 
which he asked for explanation, The 
House was, no doubt, aware that the mail 
service with India had been mainly per- 
Viscount Jocelyn 
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formed for the last six years by the Pen- 
insular and Oriental Steam Company. For 
the India and China service that company 
received a sum of 280,0001. odd. The con- 
tract for that service expired in 1852, In 
the course of the last few years, various 
had reached this country in regard 

to the evil effects of that monopoly on the 
we It was stated that the company 
ad not taken advantage of those improve- 
ments in steam communication which they 
ought to have done, and that great diffi- 
culties were thrown in the way of passen- 
gers taking advantage of other lines; and 
various other charges were made in regard 
to the mode in which that service was con- 
ducted, At that time he had thought it 
his duty to ask Parliament to appoint a 
Committee to inquire into the question of 
steam communication with some of our 
colonies; and he thought himself justified 
in asking that the Committee should go into 
the question whether any and what improve- 
ments should be made in the future steam 
communication with India, China, and 
England. The Committee was appointed, 
and there were included in it three Mem- 
bers of Sir Robert Peel’s Government, 
three of the late, and two of the present 
Government. The Committee entered into 
the whole question of steam communica- 
tion to Australia and various parts of the 
world; and the second part of their report 
had a direct reference to steam communi- 
cation with Australia, India, and China, 
They had evidence before them in making 
that report, that the statement of the in- 
conveniences which the public had suffered 
on that line had not been materially over- 
stated. They had likewise addresses be- 
fore them from the Chambers of Commerce 
of Manchester, Liverpool, and other large 
towns, praying that in their recommenda- 
tions to Parliament as to what should be 
done in reference to a new contract, they 


should advise that, whatever party had the 


contract, they should be tied down by 
stringent rules in respect to speed, the 
comfort of the passengers, and other mat- 
ters of that kind, They had likewise evi- 
dence before them that in the course of 
the last few years our trade and commerce 
had increased rapidly on that line, and, 
taking those matters into their considera- 
tion, they thought that, whilst it had been 
proved before them that great inconve- 
nience had accrued to the public, though 
they were not justified in proposing that 
the Government should interfere with any 
stringent rules in reference to their in- 
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terior relations, yet that they were bound 
to see that no undue means were used to 
prevent competition. They stated— 

“Whilst your Committee think that it is but 
fair to acknow! the enterprising spirit which 
has heen displayed by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Company, in the ral of 
the communication which they have now con- 
ducted for some years, they are of opinion that 
the English and the Indian public have at times 
experienced considerable inconvenience ; and it is 
certain also, that until the agitation of the ques- 
tion connected with the renewal of the contract 
brought the matter more prominently before the 
public, the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Com- 
pany had done little towards introducing into 
their line those great and important improve- 
ments, ag some speed, which have of late years 
taken place in ocean steam navigation ; of late, 
however, some of these vessels have undergone 
considerable improvement, and have becn ren- 
dered competent to maintain a speed much in 
excess of the contract rate.” 

They further stated— 

“It has been suggested to your Committee, that 
in order to seoure to the public the advan of 
these communications, stringent rules d be 
laid down in any new engagement that may be 
entered into between the Government and the com- 
panies undertaking the service, and that rates of 
speed and fares should be fixed. Your Committee 
concur in these suggestions so far as regards the 
size of the vessels and the speed required, and 
they are of opinion that the penalties for failure 
in speed should be such as might be rigidly en- 
forced when such failure cannot be sati y 
accounted for; but they do not believe that there 
is any mode by which the full advantage of the 
communication can be secured to the n 
and traffic of India by the interference of Govern- 
ment in the internal arrangement and 
ment of the affairs of a private company, The 
only mode in which this can be secured to the 
public is by the establishment of a wholesome 
competition,” 

Those were the views unanimously ex- 
pressed by the Committee, which included 
among its members the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and two other members of 
that Government. They had also before 
them the proposition of a fortnightly com- 
munication. They had before them, too, 
evidence that before any parties could be 
prepared to enter into a new arrangement, 
sig teen months’ notice would be required, 
hat took place? Four months after 
that Committee made their Report, ten- 
ders were inyited by the Government. 
They divided the route into five different 
lines; but it was to the India and China 
line principally that he wished to draw the 
attention of the House, The tenders were 
returnable on the 26th of February. Two 
ties tendered—one, the Peninsular and 
riental Company, who tendered for the 
whole service; and the other, the Eastern 
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Steam Navigation Company, who tendered 
for the single service, carrying out the 
views of the Committee so 98 to admit the 
principle of competition. Now he 
those two companies had a right to 
that the proposals they were to make for 
an important service like that should have 
been fairly stated; that there should have 
been no bias shown to either; and that all 
the circumstances connected with them 
should have been brought under an atten- 
tion of Parliament ? t were the facts ? 
He held in his hand a letter which 
between the Admiralty and the Treasury 
on the 27th of February, in which a state- 
ment was made of the services which each 
company proposed to perform. That letter 
was as follows :— 
* Admiralty, Feb, 27, 1852. 
“ Sir—I am commanded by my Lords Commis- 


tion of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, that having issued advertisements for 
tenders for the conveyance of mails every fort- 
night between England, Caleutta, and Hong 
Kong, and every alternate month between Singa- 
pore and Sydney, and that having so arranged 
the conditions as to make to tender for 
portions of the service, instead of the whole, if 
they should prefer it, my Lords have received the 
following tenders :—1. From the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company for the whole of the mail ser- 
vices advertised, with the addition of a 
line between Bombay and Point de Galle, not men- 
tioned in the conditions of tender, for the 
sum of 199,600/,, which they offer to red 
179,600/, a year, six months after the compl 
of the railway across Egypt. 2. One from 
Eastern Steam Navigation Company for a li 
onee a month between England and Caleutta 
Hong Kong, for the annual sum of 110,0001,, 
be redu to 100,0001. in the event of 
being substituted for Marseilles as the port of 
embarkation. 3. One from the same company 
for the branch between Singapore and Sydney, 
in addition to the line previously mentioned, for 
the annual sum of 166,000/.. My Lords, on com- 
paring these tenders, find the mentioned to 
be the lowest, since, on reducing the sums ten- 
dered to a mileage rate, it appears that the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company ask about 68, 6d. a 
mile for the service required, without taking into 
account the additional branch they have volun- 
teered to perform between Bombay and Point de 
Galle ; and the Eastern Steam Navigation Com- 
pany ask about 8s. a mile in their first tender, and 
about 10s. a mile as the av: of the service 
mentioned in their second tender. Both compa- 
nies undertake to maintain the same average 
speed, and to commence the Marseilles and Malta 
branch soon. The Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany can commence the whole of the new service 
on the Ist of January next, and the Eastern 
pany twenty-one months after the date of 
contract. My Lords do not see any 8 
reason for departing from the usual course 
accepting the lowest tender.—I am, dre. 
(Signed « W. A, B. Haazroy, 
“ G. Cornewall Lewis, Esq., dc,, Treasury.” 
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Now it was stated there that tenders were 
received from the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company for the whole of the mail ser- 
vice. That was not the fact. For No. 1, 
namely, the service of the line from Eng- 
land to Alexandria, they did tender, as 
also for No. 2, which was a similar one, 
and No. 3, which was the line from Suez 
to Point de Galle, and from Point de Galle 
to Calcutta; but for No. 4, which was a 
similar line to No. 3, they did not wholly 
tender. They wholly omitted the direct 
line from Point de Galle to Singapore; but 
instead of that they proposed a circuitous 
route, vid Calcutta; and, more than that, 
they included in their caleulation of mile- 
age the line from Calcutta to Singapore, 
which was now carried out by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company for nothing. 
He found it was also stated that the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company proposed the 
addition of a branch line between Bombay 
and Point de Galle, which was not men- 
tioned in the letter he had read to the 
House. Now, what was done with the 
Eastern Steam Navigation Company? 
They stated that they proposed for the 
single service. But there was an extra 
service of no less than 86,000 miles pro- 
posed to be performed by the Eastern 
Steam Navigation Company, which was 
never alluded to in that letter. After re- 
ferring to those circumstances, he thought 
he was justified in saying that was not a 
fair statement of the proposed services on 
the part of the late Government. He saw 
there were three lines at the end of the 
paper which it might suit the convenience 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir C. Wood) 


and other members of the late Government | 


to try to shift on their successors. The 
letter from the Admiralty to the Treasury, 
in which those tenders were virtually ac- 


cepted, was received on the 26th of Febru- | 
jnoble Lord in the great advantages of 


ary by a Government almost out of office, 
and was accepted by a Government on the 
27th February, the day on which they 
came into office. In a question in which 
the public interest was so deeply involved, 
surely it was the duty of the late Govern- 
ment, some of whom had been members of 
the Committee to which he had referred, 
to have reflected on the monopoly they 
were creating, and not to have decided 
this important question in a few hours. 
The mode in which the tenders had been 
accepted had been sych as to shake the 
«confidence of the public in the way in which 
Government transacted business of the 
kind. He had heard motives attributed 
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to some of the members of the late Go- 
vernment, which he would not for a mo- 
ment entertain; but he repeated that their 
conduct had shaken the confidence of the 
public in them. He had no personal in- 
terest either in the one company or the 
other, but had taken the matter up on 
public grounds. He had made some in- 
oo into the position of the Eastern 

team Navigation Company, and had found 
that it was a chartered company, and that 
its bond was signed by some of the best 
names of the city of London, and he be- 
lieved it was a company which would have 
done the Government as good service as 
any other company. He regretted having 
in any manner delayed the progress of 
public business by bringing forward the 
subject, but felt that its importance war- 
ranted him in so doing. He would ask 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer, whether, considering the whole 
circumstances of the case, it was not pos- 
sible for the present Government to recon- 
sider the question. 

The CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I feel I have reason to com- 
plain of the inconvenience of bringing for- 
ward notices of this sort without making 
any Motion in respect to them. Although 
by the strict rules of the House, I know 
I have no right to address it upon this 
question, I hope that, by its courtesy, 
I may be permitted to enter into a brief 
rp In regard to the general 
subject—whether it is expedient or other- 
wise in the Government to assist a great 
enterprise of this kind by grants of the 
public money —although I acknowledge 
it to be one of the greatest importance, 
and deserving the best consideration, yet 
it does not appear to me to be a sub- 
ject at all necessary for me at this mo- 
ment to enter upon. I agree with the 


public competition in the public service. 
I wish, however, to confine my obser- 
vations to the particular instance brought 
by the noble Lord under the notice of 
the House. Now the present Govern- 
ment is entirely responsible for the ar- 
rangement made. If it be unwise, the 
blame is with them. I will not shrink 
from the responsibility of that arrangement. 
It is true that this was the first official 
act which I was called upon to perform. 
It is true that I was in office only a few 
hours when the whole subject was brought 
under my notice, wholly unshackled by 
any requirements of my predecessors. To 
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that question I gave my complete and un- 
biassed decision—that decision which the 
noble Lord now challenges. The House 
will permit me to refer to the memoran- 
dum which I drew up of the circumstances 
under which I treated that question. It 
a red to me, that in November, 1851, 
e right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Sir C. Wood) had made certain 
ned to the East India Company. 
. That the line to be established twice 
a month should be a branch line from 
Marseilles to Malta, and from thence to 
Alexandria, to be performed by contract— 
Her Majesty’s ships to be discontinued. 
2. That a line should be established from 
Suez to Point de Galle, and thence to 
Madras and Calcutta, twice a month, and 
a second line from Point de Galle to Sin- 
gapore and Hong Kong, every second 
month from Singapore to Sidney, and 
twice a month from Aden to Bombay. 3. 
These services to be performed by contract 
with one or more companies, with the ex- 
ception of the branch from Aden to Bom- 
bay, that to be performed by the East 
India Company. 4. That the payment of 
the contract service beyond the Isthmus of 
Suez should be charged upon the revenue 
of this country and of the East India Com- 
pany in the same proportions as at present; 
and, 5thly, that this country should con- 
tribute a sum to the East India Company 
for the performance of the service between 
Aden and Bombay, calculated according to 
the nature and difficulty of the service 
performed. Now the East India Compan 
assented to thoge propositions on the 8t 
November, | On the 18th November, 
the Treasury desired the Admiralty to call 
for tenders for the performance of these 
services, That is precisely what has been 
done. On the 29th of February, 1852, 
the Admiralty reported upon the subject. 
On the 27th of February I had the honour 
of being installed into office, and on the 
29th I was, of course, at my post. The 
tenders received were as follows:—The 
first was that of the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Steam Navigation Company for the 
whole of the mail services advertised for, 
with the addition of a branch line from 
Bombay to Point de Galle, not mentioned 
in the conditions of tender, for the sum of 
199,6001., to be reduced to 179,6007. after 
the completion of the railway across Egypt. 
The second was from the Eastern Steam 
Navigation Company, for conveyance of 
the mails once a month between Calcutta 
and Hong-Kong, for 110,000I., to be re- 
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duced to 100,0002. in the event of Trieste 
being substituted for Marseilles as the 
port of embarkation. The third was from 
the same company, for a branch between 
Singapore and Sidney, for 166,0000. 
The lowest sum, therefore, demanded by 
the Eastern Steam Navigation pm 
was upon their first contract 100, i 
and upon their second 166,0001., making 
together 266,000.; while the whole lowest 
amount of the tender of the Peninsular 
and Oriental was 179,6007., being a dif- 
ference between the two of 86,4007. I 
therefore decided upon the tender of the 
latter company. The Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company’s tender was at the rate of 
6s. 6d. a mile, with the additional offer 
volunteered of performing the line between 
Bombay and Point de Galle. The Eastern 
Steam Navigation Company’s tender was 
at the rate of 8s. a mile for the first tender, 
and 10s. on the average per mile of the 
second tender. I had therefore to make 
my election betwecn the offer of 6s. 6d. on 
the one hand, and 8s. and 10s. on the 
other. These facts having been put be- 
fore me, I found that there was this differ- 
ence between the two tenders, of 86,4001. 
This difference in the rate of mileage was 
very considerable. I had only one other 
point to convince myself of—namely, whe- 
ther the one tender which was the — 
est was likely to prove equally as effi- 
cient as the other; and I availed myself of 
all the information I could command upon 
the subject. It appeared to me, however 
unwilling I might be to throw any discredit 
upon a rival and a young establishment, 
that the securities for the efficiency of the 
service offered by the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company, were considerably prefer- 
able to those offered for the service of 
the dearest company. That is my simple 
story. I felt that I was called upon to 
obtain the best service, and I did so at 
the cheapest rate. I believe that within 
an hour after I had taken my seat in 
Downing-street, I received a deputation 
from the Eastern Steam Navigation Com- 
pany; and I must say that their case was 
put before me in a forcible manner. I had 
also several communications written to me 
from‘ the same company; and I am sure 
that there has been no neglect exhibited 
on the part of those who are entrusted 
with their affairs to bring the whole cir- 
cumstances of their case before me. From 
the most impartial consideration it was in 
my power to give to the subject, I decided 
in favour of a service which I believe must 
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eventually prove the most efficient, and at 
the most economical rate, On the 5th of 
March the offer of the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company was accepted, I hope that 
this statement will exonerate me from an 
blame in this transaction, I feel that 
have made an arrangement which will 
prove the most serviceable. The service 
required by the Government is now to be 
performed by an experienced company in a 
manner which we think will prove efficient, 
and which must be universally acknow- 
ledged to be at a more economical rate 
than the rival company. The report of 
the Committee to which the noble Lord 
has referred, is no doubt a very able one, 
and well worthy the attention of the House. 
But the Government were to be guided by 
the tenders; and if tho Eastern Steam 
Company did not comply with those ten- 
ders, which required an offer for the com- 
plete service, while they only offered for a 
partial service, and fell back upon the re- 
commendations of the Committee as the 
justification of their conduct, I must say 
that they have not taken such steps as 
might have been expected of men of busi- 
ness. The Eastern Steam Navigation Com- 
pany have no right to complain in the 
matter, as every anxiety was shown to 
deal fairly by them. I have entered into 
these details for the satisfaction of the 
House, and, therefore, I hope I shall be 
excused in the matter, as I have done so 
chiefly to exonerate the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir C, Wood) and the Government of 
which he was a member, from the charges 
brought against them. When I ceeuiad 
to the office of that right hon. Gentle- 
man, I had, of course, confidential commu- 
nicativn with him respecting the business 
of the office he had filled, and in those 
communications the right hon. Gentleman 
galled my attention to the arrears of that 
business, And I hope, whenever I quit 
office, that I shall leave as few arrears 
after me as that right hon, Gentleman. 
Among other matters, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman called my notice to this question; 
and it is only justice to the right hon. 
Gentleman to state, that he did not in any 
way whatever attempt to bias my opinion 
upon the subject. Under these cireum- 
stances, I proceeded to the settlement of 
the question quite unshackled in my views, 
and altogether free from prejudice, I de- 
cided it on its merits; We § I hope, as I be- 
lieve, that decision is the best that could 
be arrived at for the country. 

Mr. H, BERKELEY said, that as a 
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Member of the Committee over which the 
noble Lord (Viscount Jocelyn) presided, 
he must say that Committee had unani- 
mously decided that the contracts should 
be thrown open and be given to different 
lines. If, Ronse a Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer was to turn his back on the Re- 
of this Committee, it rendered the la- 
urs of Committee null and yoid, The 
effect of the deeision of the right hon, 
Gentleman was to bolster up a monopoly 
at the expense of the public, 

Sm CHARLES WOOD ssid, he was 
surprised to find in the Report of the 
Eastern Steam Navigation Company 
(whose mouthpiece the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn had made himself that 
evening) that he was charged with having 
cordially concurred in the recommendation 
of the Committee that the service should 
be necessarily giyen to two companies, 
and afterwards with having turned round 
and decided against the Basten Steam 
Navigation Company, Both these state- 
ments were utterly without foundation, 
The fact mentioned by the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of a depu- 
tation having waited upon him on the sub- 
ject, proved that he (Sir C. Wood) had 
come to no decision on the subject, In 
addition to this, the Treasury Minute ac- 
cepting the offer of the Peninsular Com- 

any was not dated until a week after 
fe had left office. Every one knew the 
meaning ordinarily attached to the word 
‘‘competition;” but the competition whieh 
the noble Lord sought for was, that, at 
whatever price, there should be two com- 
panies to carry out the contract. But 
what an opening that afforded to jobbing 
and all kinds of unfgir practices! Why, 
if he were to give one portion of the ser- 
vice to one company, and another to an- 
other, without any competition for the 
same, there would be no limit to the fa- 
your, monopoly, and jobbing that might 
result from it. The accusation of the 
noble Lord was against him personally, 
that he had given a decision eraerery to 
his own opinion, The ground on which 
that charge had been made against him 
was totally without foundation; and, grate- 
ful as he was to the noble Lord for having 
brought this subject forward, and for his 
courtesy in having apprised him by letter 
of his intention to do so, he thoyght that 
this courtesy would have been better ap- 
plied, and his justice too, if, before he had 
made the charge, he had taken the trouble 
to inquire whether there was any founda- 
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tion for it. The Admiralty letter, dated 
the 27th of February was brought to him 
in the morning; but he declined to decide, 
as he was going to leave office in a few 
hours, and wished to leave those who were 
to succeed him entirely unfettered. The 
facts of the case were simply these: The 
Peninsular and Oriental Company offered 
to perform the five services for 179,600I,, 
whilst the Egstern Steam Company of, 
fered to perform three for 266,0007. The 
country gained, therefore, 86,4001. by ac- 
ecepting the offer of the latter company. 
He thought the present Government had 
decided perfectly right, for the question 
did not admit of the slightest doubt, If 
he had been actuated by any unworthy 
motives, as the noble Lord had insinuated 
—[Viscount Jocrzyy : I never insinuated 
anything of the kind ]—he would not have 
acted as he had done. The Government 
were bound, certainly, to take the most 
advantageous contract; but the lowest was 
not always the most advantageous. He 
warned the House against being led away 
by contracts of the kind referred to. Last 
year he received no less than seven private 
applications from the Eastern Steam Na- 
vigation Company to enter into the con- 
tract with them, but he had refused to en- 
tertain them; and he again warned the 
House not to sanction a course of condyet 
which would open the door to an amount 
of jobbing and corruption never before 
heard of, 

Viscount JOCELYN: I wish to call it 
to the recollection of the House that I dis- 
tinetly stated I did not attribute any un- 
worthy motives to the right hon. Gentle- 


man. 
Mr, COWPER said, he thought it ex- 
ceedingly unfair to say a company did not 
tender for the whole of the service, because 
they made a difference of 73 miles on the 
whole voyage. The noble Lord was more 
influenced than he was aware of by the 
statements of the company which had 
not gained the contract, It was natural 
directors should endeavour to throw the 
blame the shareholders would fix upon 
them for not making tenders which could 
be accepted, on other shoulders than their 
own; but in their report the directors of 
the Eastern Steam Company had done 
more than any company was entitled to 
do, for they had not only misrepresented 
figures, but had stated what was absolutely 
untrue. The decision of the Admiralt 
was shown to be correct, and he was glad 
that Her Majesty’s Government supported 
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the result at which the Treasyry and Ad- 
miralty of the late Government had after 
the fullest investigation arrived, 

Mr. WILLOOX, being a director of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, declined 
to enter into the merits of the discussion 
raised by the noble Lord (Viscount Jo- 
eelyn), and would confine himself to two’ 
statements. The noble Lord had stated 
that the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
did not make a tender for the whole ger- 
vice, including Caleutta and China, If 
the noble Lord had consulted the papers, 
he would have found that in the conditions 
the service to Calcutta and China were in- 
cluded, The noble Lord had also said 
that the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
had already a service on that line, That 
was true; but it was only during the sea- 
son for the conveyance of opium to China, 
and transmission of specie to Caleutta, that 
the vessels ran, 

Mr, ROUNDELL PALMER said, that 
there was one cireumstance connected with 
the tenders for this service, in which the 

rt which he represented was interested. 
Tr the tender which had not been success- 
ful bad been accepted, the Eastern Steam 
Navigation Company would have landed 
the mails at Plymouth instead of South, 
ampton. He believed the time had come 
when the Government ought to take into 
consideration the claims of Plymouth as 
a port of departure for the mails, It had 
natural advantages as great as any port in 
England for that service, and being the 
nearest port in the Channel for the arrival 
of vessels from all parts of the world, 
there would be a great saving of time if 
the mails and passengers were discharged 
there. This difference between South- 
ampton and Plymouth in that respect 
caused a delay in the delivery of the mails 
of several days in the northern and west- 
ern parts of England. He believed the 
present arrangement would not have con- 
tinued so long but for the fact of there 
being no railway communication completed 
to Plymouth; but that was now effected, 
and the electric telegraph at work on the 
whole line, so that in a very short time 
Plymouth would be enabled to offer superior 
adyantages to Southampton, He would 
therefore urge on the Government the con- 
sideration of the public interests which 
would be affected by a great saving by 
the landing of the mails at Plymouth, and 
the saying of a long Channel voyage to 
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rise to speak as a counsel, but as a wit- 
ness on this question. He was not about 
to enter into the question of the circum- 
stances alluded to by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir C. Wood), and his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with regard to the tenders 
made, and the contract that had been 
entered into. He (Lord Stanley) was a 
member of the Committee that sat on the 
subject over which the noble Lord (Vis- 
count Jocelyn) had presided most ably 
and industriously; and if it was possible to 
apply the principles of competition under 
the circumstances, he (Lord Stanley) would 
have been an advocate for it. But when 
the Government requires tenders to be 
made, they must be regulated by two prin- 
ciples—either to accept the lowest tender, 
apart from all other considerations; or to 
accept that by which it was thought the 
service would be most efficiently performed, 
irrespective of its being the lowest tender. 
He believed that, in adopting either the 
one or the other of these principles, it was 
impossible to act otherwise than to accept 
the tender of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, which was at once the lowest 
and the best. There was a saving to the 
public of about twenty-five per cent; and, 
with regard to the manner in which the 
service was performed (which was the 
cause of his rising to address the House), 
he believed it was as efficiently performed 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
as it could be by any other navigation 
company now existing. He had heard 
an objection urged, that the rate of speed 
of the vessels was not as great as that of 
other companies. The vessels which made 
the most rapid passages were Cunard’s, 
but they had only about 3,000 miles to 
perform, and laid in coals only for each 
voyage; whereas the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company’s vessels on the Asiatic 
side, came to Suez from Calcutta, and 
returned with only one loading of coal, 
and they were also obliged to supply theni- 
selves with stores for the double voyage. 
Of course vessels so loaded could not be as 
fast as others which were only loaded for 
a voyage of 3,000 miles. He did not say 
the arrangements of the company were 

rfect; but he could say, having been 

tely a passenger in their vessels, they 
were much improved, and that their ac- 
commodations were pood. He still be- 
lieved that the public interest would be 
best served by their being no monopoly, 
but there was nothing to censure in the 
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Peninsular and Oriental or in their 
mode of doing their duty, and he thought 
it would even be desirable that they should 
take charge of the line ncw served by the 
East India Company’s navy from Bombay 
to Aden. 

Mr. ELLIOT begged to correct the 
statement of the noble Lord (Lord Stan- 
ley), that the steamers only coaled once for 
the double voyage from Suez to Calcutta. 
They coaled also at Point de Galle. It 
had been said that complaints were made 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company ; 
but he was able, from information he had 
received trom India, and from the position 
he had held under the Government, to 
bear testimony to their punctuality, and 
to state that, in carrying out the long line 
between this country and India, they de- 
served the greatest credit. 

Lorp STANLEY had not stated that 
the vessels coaled at no other place than 
Calcutta, but that the steamers from Suez 
to Calcutta took in the greater portion of 
their coals for the double voyage. 


THE VICARAGE OF FROME—THE REV. 
MR. BENNETT. 

Mr. HORSMAN rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the statement made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to 
the result of the inquiry made of the 
law officers of the Crown in respect of the 
institution of Mr. Bennett to the vicarage 
of Frome. He should detain the House 
but a very few moments, as he had given 
notice that on Tuesday, the 8th of June, 
he should move for a Committee of In- 
quiry into all the cireumstances connected 
with the nomination of Mr. Bennett to the 
vicarage of Frome; but he should ask the 
House in the meanwhile to understand the 
position in which it stood with regard to 
the law of the case, of which they had al- 
ready heard something from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the Government had in- 
tended to undertake the inquiry, but that 
they had been stopped in the outset by 
finding that there was a mode of redress 
under the ordinary law for parties who had 
any ground of complaint of which the pre- 
sent complainants had not availed them- 
selves; and he therefore came to the con- 
clusion, and invited the House to come to the 
conclusion, that while there was this mode 
of redress open, it would be very improper 
for the Government to institute an inquiry. 
It was quite evident that if under such eir- 
cumstances it was improper for the Govern 
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ment, it would be equally improper for the 
House of Commons to interfere, and there- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman condemned 
by anticipation the Motion which he (Mr. 
Wesiasan} was about to make. The right 
hon. Gentleman had made this statement 
when there was no Motion before the 
House, and when consequently it was im- 
possible for him (Mr. Horsman) to reply 
tohim. Now, he would call the attention 
of the House to what was really the law 
of the case, in order that the inquiry for 
which he was about to move, might not be 
prejudiced by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement of the law. The inquiry which 
he wished the House to institute was an 
inquiry into the conduct of the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells in instituting Mr. Bennett. 
The sole point of the inquiry, he repeated, 
was as to the conduct of the Bishop. That 
inquiry was undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, and then the right hon. Gentleman 
came down to the House and told them 
that all the circumstances had been laid be- 
fore the law advisers of the Crown, and 
they had found that parties complaining had 
a mode of redress under the Church Disci- 
pline Act. This statement showed that 
the law advisers of the Crown had an- 
swered one point laid before them, but it 
did not give any answer upon the other 
point mooted; it showed that there was 
redress in the case of a clerk offending, 
but not whether there was redress in the 
case of a bishop offending. The clerk 
could be brought before the bishop’s court, 
either in the diocese in which he held pre- 
ferment, or in that in which the offence 
was committed. Now supposing there was 
this mode of address, and supposing this 
course was taken in the diocese of Bath 
and Wells, the court would consist of five 
clergymen nominated by the Bishop, and 
would be presided over by the Vicar Ge- 
neral, the archdeacon, or the rural dean; 
and the court thus constituted would de- 
cide whether there was a primd facie case 
for inquiry. Then with regard to the 
court of the Bishop of London, there was 
a second Clause in the Church Discipline 
Act, to which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not referred. If a complaint 
were made against a clerk, it must be 
made within two years of the offence; 
and Mr. Bennett’ had left the diocese of 
London more than one year. But Mr. 
Bennett was not charged with one par- 
ticular offence; the great point was, that 
he had been pronounced by his Bishop to 
be unfaithful; that his conduct through a 
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course of years had given rise to incon- 
venience and scandal; and that his conti- 
nuing in his benefice in the diocese of 
London was prejudicial to the er] order 
of the Church; that the Bishop there- 
fore called upon him to resign, and had 
procured his resignation. The parties 
complaining, therefore, in the first in- 
stance, would have to prove as to the par- 
ticular offence committed; next, that it 
had been committed within two years; and 
there was this further difficulty, that in 
being called upon to resign his living by 
the Bishop of London, Mr. Bennett had 
been so far punished for the offences which 
he was declared to have committed in that 
diocese. There was a third point, too, 
connected with the case, for if the offence 
complained of had been committed abroad, 
it could not be brought under the Chureh 
Discipline Act at all. It was obvious that, 
even in the case of an offending clergy- 
man, redress under the Church Discipline 
Act was purely a nominal one. As long 
as Mr. Bennett was merely a presentee, it 
was against him that the parishioners were 
entitled to complain; but as soon as ho 
was instituted, it was the Bishop against 
whom the complaint must be preferred; 
and it was against the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells that the Motion he had made was 
directed. The right hon. Gentleman had 
roa state whether he had ascer- 
tained there was an ap against the 
Bishop to the Archbisho pe whether there 
was any court to which an appeal might 
be carried; and he had declined also to 2m 
upon the table of the House the opinion of 
the law advisers. He (Mr. Horsman) was 
prepared for these answers, and between 
what the Government told them, and what 
they had left untold, he had ascertained 
these facts: that if a bishop chose to institute 
any presentee to a living, whatever might 
be his religious opinions, even if he openl 

and notoriously belonged to another Chure 

—if even Dr. Wiseman himself were to go 
to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, show 
that he had been duly presented, and sign 
the usual documents, there was no law 
under which redress could be obtained, no 
court in which it could be obtained, and 
no penalty which could be inflicted upon 
the Bishop. This he (Mr. Horsman) be- 
lieved to be the state of the law. With 
regard to an offending clergyman, there 
was only a nominal means of redress, and in 
the case of a bishop there was no law and 
no court. to give any redress whatever. 
He did not wish to raise any discussion, or 
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even to ask the Attornéy General to as- 
sent to any statement of the law which 
he had just made, because his silence 
would be quite as eloquent as his admis- 
sions could be. He made this statement 
now because many Gentlemen would be ex- 
tremely unwilling to entertain any inquiry 
if they thought a redress was open in law 
to the complainants. The Hotise was 
now in the same position as it was upon 
the day he made the Motion. He (Mr, 
Horsman) should go fully into the facts of 
the ease when he brought forward his Mo- 
tion on the 8th of June, and had only 
made the present explanation in order that 
the position of the case might be fully un- 
derstood. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that if it had been the intention of the 
hon. Member to raise no discussion, his 
best course would have been to abstain 
from making any observations upon this 
ease, The hon. Gentleman had not con- 
fined himself to 4 tere statement of the 
law, but had entered into the facts of the 
cease, and had altogether done a great deal 
to provoke discussion. With regard to 
the course pursued by the Government, 
the hon. Gentleman had stated that the 
Government had promised to inquire into 
this case, and rather intimated an opinion 
that they had failed in that pledge. [Mr. 
Horsmax: I did not intend to convey any 
such impressiot.] That Was, at least, the 
hecessary inference from what the hon. 
Gentleman had said; but it would be found 
that there had been no breach of faith on 
the part of the Government. It was abso- 
lutely essential that the Government should 
ascertain whether there was any possibility 
of instituting the inquiry promised, and 
that, of course, entirely epended upon the 
&tate of the law. In ordet to arrive at 4 
knowledge of the law, the opinion of the 
legal advisers of the Crow was sought, 
and that opinion was obtained. It was 
perfectly impossible for the Government to 
pledge itself to issue a Commission for the 
purpose of instituting inquities into this 
matter, be¢ause any such Commission must 
have entirely failed of its object. A Com- 
thissioh issued by the Crown was alinost 
powerless; it could not compel the attend- 
ance of witnessess, or compulsorily obtain 
any evidence whatever, and therefore it 
would be futile to issue such a Commission, 
which must end in a total failtire. As to 
the law, he was ready to admit that, as 
far as the hon. Gentleman went, he had 
stated it cotreetly. If s bishop instituted 
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a clergytian to whom there was an objec: 
tion on certain points of doctrine or mo- 
rals, there was no — of questioning 
that institution. The law seemed to have 
placed confidence in a bishop, who was en- 
trusted with a discretion on the subject; 
and if he exercised that discretion impro- 
petly, he (the Attorney General) was not 
aware of atiy mode in which it could be 
corrected. if the bishop refused institu- 
tion to a clergyman, the case was different; 
the latter had a grievance to complain of, 
and, as had been seen in & recent case, he 
cotild appeal against the decision of the 
bishop, and if that decision was erroneous, 
it would be overrtiled. So it was with re- 
gard to the institution of Mr. Bennett. His 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was perfectly correct when he 
stated that, supposing Mr. Bennett should 
exhibit unsoundtiess in doctrine, that would 
be an ecclesiastical offence, for which he 
would be amenable under the Church Dis- 
cipline Act, if the offence were committed 
within two years. It might be taken cog- 
nisance of either on the application of a 
parishioner, followed by the institution of 
& commission of inquiry (which was a sort 
of grand jury to see whether there was 
any ground for prosecuting the charge), or 
the bishop of the diocese where the party 
held preferment, or the bishop of the dio- 
césé where the offence was committed, 
hight send the ease, by letters of request, 
before the Ecclesiastical Court. The hon. 
Gentleman was quite correct in stating that 
if the offence was committed more than 
two years ago, or out of this country, there 
were no means by law of calling a elergy- 
man to account. He thought that under 
these circumstances the House would be 
of opinion that his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Go- 
vernment had pursued the only course open 
to them. They promised there should be 
an inquity, and before it was possible that 
they could proéeéd in the manner sug- 
gested, it was necessaty to ascertain the 
State of the law. From the law officers 
they had ascertained that there was no 
means of proceeding in the way conteni- 
plated, and it was therefore quite impos- 
sible for them to advise the issue of a 
Commission, which would certainly be a 
complete failure, froin the want of a means 
to compel witnesses to attend and give 
evidence. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that he had not 
the slightest intention to refleet upon the 
Government. He was extremely obliged 
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to the hon. and learned Gentleman for his 

tion of the law, from which it was 
plain that no other tribunal than Paflia- 
ment could deal with the case. 

Sm JOHN YOUNG said, that he did 
not profess to have a strong opinion, either 
fot or against Mr. Bennett, who was the 
party aceused or prosecuted in this case. 

aving listened to the interpellations which 
had taken place that night and on former 
occasions, he thought thst Her oat hey 
Government had fully done their duty with 
respect to this case, and had not failed in 
any particular that could reasonably be ex- 
pected from them. What, then, was the 

ievance complained of in this case? No 
aw had been infringed, but there was a 
difference of opinion between portions of 
cértain congregations in this country with 
regard to particular doctrines, and, in fact, 
with regard to the Articles of the Church, 
Now, the real question was whether, if a 
bishop and the constituted authorities in 
the Church saw no unsoundness in the 
doctrine entertained by a clergyman, that 
House should take part with the minority 
of the congregation, and set itself up as an 
authority over those who had been hereto- 
fore recognised as the authorities in the 
Church. Now, he thought that upon con- 
sideration the House would see that the 
were not exactly the tribunal to settle 
these minute and difficult differences of 
opinion which had arisen, and the exist- 
ence of which he regretted. He thought 
they had much better abstain from the at- 
tempt; and he believed that the calmness 
and steadiness with which the Government 
had viewed this case, and had limited 
themselves to their proper sphere, would 
greatly conduce to the correct understand- 
ing of the question. 

Cotoxet KNOX said, the hon. Member 
for Cockermouth had, on a former occa- 
sion, throwf out a sort of taunt that the 
Governmént had not fairly inquired into 


this matter. Now, he wished to know whe- | go 


ther the hon. Gentlenian had himself in- 
quired into the statements he had made 
upon séveral oecasions. Several of those 
statements—though he (Colonel Knox) did 
not stand there to defend Mr. Bennett— 
wéte, to use a mild phrase, perfectly erro- 
neous, and he knew that the hon.Gentleman 
was ffi possession of a letter as to those 
statetients which should have led him long 
ago to tetract them. The statements he 


referred to were in regard to the conduct of | per 


Mr. Bennett at Kissengen and at Venice, 
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and they were made on the substance of a 
letter from Sir J. Harrington; but he (Co- 
lonel Knox) could only say that he knew 
the substance of the letter, and it did not 
bear out thé statements of the hon. Gentle- 
man. Nothing could be more unfair or un- 
founded than the hon. Gentleman’s 
sentation. The hon. Gentleman said, that 
while Mr. Bennett was at Kissengen he 
never went to the Protestant church, but 
always to thé Roman Catholic, when it was 
@ notorious fact that that tleman was 
labouring under a severe indisposition, and 
rime 5 the waters of Kissengen; and, as 
many hon. Gentlemen knew, those who 
were in the habit of drinking the waters 
went at seven o’clock in the morning for 
the purpose, and the fact of Mr. Bennett 
being seen walking out at that time was 
very much relied on by the hon. Gentle- 
man. The substance of the accusation was 
the letter to which he had referred; and 
because the writer had neither denied nor 
affirmed the qtiestion put to him, it was 
taken for granted to be true, and was 4 
contemptible attempt to ¢ry down Mr. Ben- 
nett in Frome. Again, the hon. Gentle- 
man said that Mr. Bennett was absent from 
England for a year: at the time he (Colo- 
nél Knox) said ‘*‘ No”’ to that, because he 
knew, for a fact, that Mr. Bennett. left 
England on the 14th of June, and return- 
éd early in November; and, as to his con- 
duct at Veni¢e, he (Colonel Knox) happen- 
ed to be in Venice at the time, and he to- 
tally denied the allegation of Mr. Bennett’s 
never having entered the Protestant chureh 
during the time he was abroad. He could 
prove the fact that Mr. Bennett attended 
the Protestant church during ‘the whole 
time he was in Rome. Mr. ett was 
the pastor of his (Colonel Knox's) parish, 
and he would not allow those statements to 
uncontradicted. The hon. Gentleman 
ad 80 repeatedly persecuted Mr. Bennett, 
that he could not allow those statements to 
forth without contradiction. 
Mr. HORSMAN said, that he had never 
made any statement whatever on the au- 
thority of a letter from Sir John Harring- 
ton, of which he knew nothing; nor did he 
know that Mr. Bennett had been at Venice. 
He said that he had been absent from Eng- 
land d 1851, and ot that he had been 
absent du ng the whole of that ; 

Sin BENJAMIN HALL aaid, it had 
been stated that Parliament was not & pfo- 
tribunal for the discussion of 
questions. He (Sir B. Hall) would there- 
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fore ask the hon. Gentleman what was the 
proper place? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had declared that the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Court was the proper place; and as the 
rishioners of Frome had been desired by 
Her Majesty’s Government to resort to that 
tribunal for redress, he thought it right 
that the House should know what was the 
state of that Court in the diocese of Wells, 
to which these unfortunate people must go. 
It consisted of a Judge, a registrar, and 
proctors. Now, the Judge was formerly 
an officer in the Grenadier Guards. He 
was a nephew of the late Bishop Law, and 
after that bishop was appointed he sold his 
commission, became a clergyman, was a 
pointed to a valuable preferment, was made 
& prebendary and chancellor of the diocese, 
and in the latter capacity was Judge of this 
Eeelesiastical Court, though he no doubt 
knew no more of ecclesiastical law than the 
drummer in his hon. and gallant Friend’s 
(Colonel Knox’s) regiment. And yet he 
was put there to decide on those difficult 
and delicate points which came before Ec- 
eclesiastical Courts, and of which no Courts 
had more. He could not, and never could, 
rform the duties of his office, but he took 
is salary and fees; he therefore appointed 
as deputy Judge one of the minor canons, 
who performed the duties of the office for 
the miserable stipend of 201. per annum. 
The name of this deputy Judge, he would 
beg the House to recollect, was the Rev. 
Peter Parfitt, and he begged the House 
would bear this in mind, as it was neces- 
sary to show the chain of events. The 
next officer of the Court was the registrar. 
His duties were important. He was bound 
to place in his Court a table of the fees 
ordered by the Canons of Canterbury, which 
were to be taken by the proctors practising 
in the Court, whose bills of costs he was 
bound to tax. The registrar was the son 
of a former Judge of the Court, and the 
grandson of a former bishop of the diocese; 
and he was appointed to transact all these 
duties when he was a child of five years.of 
age, and from that time to the present mo- 
ment, so far as he (Sir B. Hall) was in- 
formed, he had never acted as registrar; 
but of course he also received his stipend, 
and he actually—to use the expression 
which was given in evidence—let his Court 
out to farm. He received 4000. a year, 
paid quarterly. He appoints a deputy re- 
gistrar. This deputy registrar is Mr. Ed- 
ward Parfitt, who, not content with taking 
the registrar’s fees, takes deputy regis- 
Sir B. Hall 
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trar’s fees as well; which makes up an in- 
come of 8]5l. a year more for himself. Did 
he hang up a table of fees in the office? Not 
at all. He never even heard of the Canons 
of Canterbury, which enjoined them. This 
was the Court to which the unfortunate 
ve of Frome must go, because they 

ad a complaint against their minister. 
Being pressed by the Committee, if he 
compounded with the registrar, he said, 
‘* I farm the Bishop’s Courts with him. I 
pay him 4007. a year, and that is the 
truth.” It pee S that the deputy regis- 
trar practised in twenty-five other Courts, 
many of which also he farmed. Amongst 
them was a Decanal Court; and if a suitor 
entered it and asked for the registrar of 
that Court, he was introduced to a young 
lady. She was the daughter of the dean. 
She was appointed when five years of age. 
Mr. Parfitt paid her a annuity, and was 
deputy to this female registrar. So the 
judge was a sinecurist. The registrar was 
a sinecurist. The deputy registrar prac- 
tised as a proctor, his father being the de- 
puty judge, charged fees, and taxed his 
own costs. He (Sir B. Hall) was bound 
to tell the House there had been some 
change since last year. The Judge, who 
was a nephew of the late bishop, had turned 
Roman Catholic, and was obliged to give 
up the judgeship, and the present bishop 
had appointed his own son to be Judge of 
the Court. This son lived at Castlerising, 
in Norfolk, of which parish he was incum- 
bent. The Court was at Wells; he was 
non-resident, and he probably appointed 
the same Rev. Peter Parfitt as his deputy, 
to preside over the Court, when all these 
difficult questions were to be decided. Was 
it not a farce, that living in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, there should be 
a tribunal which, he would undertake to 
say, would be considered a disgrace by any 
thinking person in any civilised nation? 
Hon. Gentlemen said, go anywhere, but 
don’t come to Parliament. He said Parlia- 
ment was the proper tribunal to inquire 
into the conduct of these dignitaries of the 
Church who would allow such abuses as 
these to exist, and he trusted what he had 
said here might be dwelt upon—might 
enter into men’s minds—so that these de- 
grading instances of episcopal nepotism 
practised in our Church, and in these Ec- 
clesiastical Courts, might no longer be the 
infamy they were at present, and that no 
Minister of the Crown might tell parishion- 
ers who felt aggrieved at the practices of 
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their Puseyite clergyman to seek redress 
of their grievances in the debased Courts, 
of their still more Puseyite bishops. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the statement which he had 
made, that the aggfieved parishioners 
should have recourse to the proper au- 
thority, did not in any way apply to the 
Ecelesiastical Courts; it applied to the 
tribunal provided by the Church Disei- 
pline Act—a tribunal easy of access, ex- 
peditious for appeal, and the expenses of 
which were aerge to the spirit of the 
age. The hon. Baronet, therefore, might 
really have treated of the courts of India 
with as much propriety, as far as the 
people of Frome were concerned, as of 
the ecclesiastical court of Wells. The hon. 
Baronet had dilated on the enormity of a 
Minister of the Crown recommending the 
parishioners to appeal to the Ecclesiastical 
Court. That advice was never given. The 
statement he made was, that the mode of 
redress was provided by the Church Dis- 
cipline Act—an excellent Act—adapted 
entirely to the requirements of the age, 
and by which expeditious and inexpensive 
redress would be afforded. And he must 


express— 

Sir B. HALL rose to order, if the right 
hon, Gentleman in giving an explanation 
was going to comment on anything he had 


said. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER was sure it could not be the wish 
of the House that Member after Member 
should make an attack upon a particular 
Member of the Government, and comment 
upon a statement he had made, without 
allowing that Member to say one word in 
reply. He had risen to explain. He had 
thrown himself, as he had frequently done 
that evening, upon the indulgence of the 
House—his irregular interference being 
consequent upon the anomalous position in 
which he was placed. He rose to justify 
himself against attacks which he must say, 
had been personal; and the remark he was 
about to make when interrupted by the 
hon. Baronet was, that as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth had been so fortunate 
as to secure an early day for the discussion 
of the question of Mr. Bennett’s institu- 
tion, it could not be necessary that the 
House should be trapped into a general 
discussion now. 

Sir B. HALL explained, that he should 
not have made the statement he had 
done, if he had not previously acquainted 
the right hon. Gentleman that he intended, 
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when the notice of the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth was discussed, to call the at- 
tention of the House to the state of the ac- 
clesiastical court of Wells. 

Mr. HENLEY thought the hon. Ba- 
ronet had taken a course hardly fair, The 
hon. Baronet had given a pungent and 
salient account of the ecclesiastical court 
of Wells. He (Mr. Henle happened to 
have been a i of %. ommittee 
from the evidence given before which the 
hon. Baronet had drawn his statements, 
and certainly he had not coloured the pic- 
ture more vividly than it deserved to be 

inted. But the hon. Baronet, in draw- 
ing this strongly-coloured but true picture, 
wished to make the House and the 
believe that that was the court to whi 
any party who chose to proceed against 
Mr. Bennett must go. That was unworthy. 
of the hon. Baronet, because he knew that 
in a case of that sort, especially in a case 
in which the Bishop’s conduct rE ay by 
chance be involved, the case would be cer- 
tain to be sent by a form well understood 
to the provincial Court of Arches. 

Mr. YORKE, in justice to Mr. Bennett, 
who, he was proud to say, was a friend of 
his, and whom he honoured as one of the 
best men living, thought it right to state 
that that rev. gentleman had already been 
judged by the parishioners of Frome. He 
held in his hand a memorial in the course 
of signature, and which had already been 
signed by 1,039 of his congregation, in 
which they expressed their sympathy for 
him, and their deep regret at the uncourte- 
ous and unkind treatment he had expe- 
rienced. They also expressed their admi- 
ration and respect for the Christian spirit 
and forbearance which had characterised 
his conduct, and their confidence in his 
sound doctrine and faithful discharge of his 
duties during the calumnies and falsehoods 
of which he had been the subject; and th 
added, that the crowded state of his hues § 
church, and the increased number of com- 
municants, afforded the best proof that he 
had not been thrust on an unwilling con- 
gregation. He (Mr. Yorke) trusted that, 
after such a memorial as that, the House 
would be relieved from discussions which 
partook somewhat of the character of per- 
secution. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH BILL. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. MILES moved the insertion of a 
Proviso to the second clause, the object of 
which was to except the tithings of Huish 
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ta Highbridge and Worston from the 
senilant the Aut. The place was a 
tural and sécluded hamlet, which was sepa- 
‘rated from Burnham, aiid had no connex- 
ion whatever with it. It was in a separate 
hundred, and in 4 separate tithing; and 
was, he suspected, one of those instances of 
compulsion upon small places which he had 
always been afraid would be resorted to 
in order to help larger places to bear the 
burden of this Act. In this case, however, 
it could not be alleged that this hamlet 
could gain the slightest advantage by an 
union with Burnham; and he trusted that 
the Hotise would consent to the Proviso, 
which would exempt the rural hamlet he 
had described from a very great hardship. 

Amendment proposed— 

“ At the end of Clause 2, to insert the words 
‘That the Act shall apply to all the boundary of 
the district of Burnham, assigned by the Provi- 
sional Order of the General Board of Health, ex- 


cepting those $ respectively situate within 
the ‘tithings of Huish juxta ‘Highbridge, and 
Worston.” 

Mr. HAYTER hoped the Hotse would 
not accede to the Amendment, as the Bill 
as it now stood had been ceperet of by 
the Board, and if any difficulty of this sort 
arose, a suitable remedy was provided by 
law. An inspector, who was sent down, 
had recommended at first that an area of 

ater extent should be included in the 

ill. Memorials were sent in opposition 
to this recommendation, and another in- 
spector was sent down, who teduced the 
area to that now included in the Bill. No 
other memorial had been presented object- 
ing to this limited area. He io Hayter) 
had presented a petition of 120 persons, 
presenting 120,0002. worth of property, 
in favour of the Bill as it was now intro- 
duced. Two petitions, signed by six per- 
sons, had been presented by his bin, 
Friend (Mr. Miles) upon a matter entirely 
distinct from this Proviso. If the present 
area weré limited, thé sanitary serve of 
the Bill could not be effected. He trusted 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Manners) would 
not agree to the proviso, 

Mr. MILES said, that a memorial was 
presented to the Government last Session, 
and he had presented five petitions for the 
ex¢lusion of this area. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS hoped that 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Miles) would not 

ess his Proviso, as he was convinced that 
if it were spree to, Burnham might as 
well be struck otit of the Bill. 

Question, ‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 
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BISHOPRIC OF CHRISTCHURCH (NEW 
ZEALAND) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question propteed, 
me the Bill bg now read a Second 

me.” 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, he 
must oppose the Motion on atcotnt of the 
lateness of the hour. He would move that 
the House do now adjourn. If that were 
deprecated, he would address himself to 
the principle of the Bill; and he thought 
it necessary to warn the House that in 
that case he would probably occupy about 
two hours. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
this was a most cruel infliction on the part 


of the hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
case was as simple as possible. The Bill 
involved no principle of importance. It 


was deemed desirable to form a new bi- 
shopric in New Zealand, and for that pur- 
pose the bishop had surrendred a portion 
of his See. Doubts were entertained by 
the Law Officers of the Crown as to the 
technical legality of that proceeding; and 
to remove those doubts, and sanction the 
arrangement, were the sole objects of the 
Bill. The case was, therefore, as simple 
as possible, and so far from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman occupying the House 
two hours, he was satisfied thas with all 
his ingenuity and all his ability to occupy 
the time of the House, it would not 

ssible for him to occupy ten minutes if 
fe confined himself to the facts of the 
case. 

Motion tiade, and Question put, “ That 
this House do now adjourn.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 3, Noes 61: 
Majority 58. 

Question again proposed, “‘ That the Bill 
be now read a Seoond Time.” 


Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, that 
the ground of his objection was, that this 
Bill was the same in principle as the Co- 
lonial Bishops Bill. [* No, no!”] The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Seerétary 
had last night admitted that it was so. 

Mr. WALPOLE denied that he had 
done so. What he had said was, that if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had really 
an objection to its principle, he would not 
bring it on at one o'clock in the morning. 

Mn. CHISHOLM ANSTEY: I rise to 
order, I allowed the right hon. Gentle- 
man to explain, but as he has courted 
debate he shall now have it. 

Mr. WALPOLE anid, he was only anxi- 
ous to save time. 
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Mn. ANSTEY said, that the right hon, 
Gentleman had entirely misapprehended 
the ground of his opposition to this Bill. 
It was called a Bill— 

“To remove doubts as to the constitution of 
the Bishopric of Christchurch in New Zealand, 
Shoprio, and to enable Lor Majesty farther te 

9 to enable Her 

subdivide the Diocese of New Zealand.” 

Whether this simple statement warranted 
the interpretation of the objects of the 
Bill which had been given by the hon. 
and learned Attorney General, he left the 
House to judge. The object of the Bill 
was neither more nor less than to destroy 
the common law equality of all sects and 
denominations which at present existed in 
New Zealand, and to lay the foundation of 
the supremacy of the Chureh of England. 
He denied the premises upon which the 
Bill proceeded. He maintained that there 
was at present no Bishopric of Christchurch, 
New Zealand; that there was no Bishop of 
New Zealand; and that the Queen had no 
ecclesiastical supremacy in that Colony; 
but if this Bill were passed, it would enable 
Her Majesty to do that which neither by 
Common Law nor Act of Parliament She 
was entitled to do at present, namely, to 
extend Her ecclesiastical supremacy over 
the Colony of New Zealand. Now, he 
wished to prevent Her Majesty from doing 
that; of, rather he wished to prevent ecer- 
tain learned, grave, and right rev, persons 
from doing it in Her name. The Queen 
had no more power, without an Act of 
Parliament, to set up bishoprics in New 
Zealand than the Pope had. He objected 
to the preamble of the Bill, which reeog- 
nised the Bishop of New Zealand, deserib- 
ing him as appointed by the Crown, and 
the Colony as constituted into a diocese by 
the Queen’s Letters Patent. He objected 
to the recital that doubts were entertained 
as to the validity of the instrument where- 
by the bishop resigned part of his See, 
and as to the power of the Crown to erect 
the surrendered portion into a new See; 
the power that made could unmake. Let- 
ters Patent of the Crown could be repealed 
or altered by Letters Patent of the Crown. 
The Bill went on to provide that, notwith- 
standing any law to the contrary, the in- 
strument should be deemed valid, and it 
should be lawful for Her Majesty to erect 
the new See. This was an unworthy at« 
tempt to repeal the free Common Law of 
New Zealand. He moved that the Bill be 
read a second time that day three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
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word ‘‘ now,”’ atid at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘ upon this day three 


months.’’ oo 
posed, “* That the word 
‘now’ stand aaa of the Question.” 

Mr. REYNOLDS moved that the De- 
bate be adjourned. 

Mr. WALPOLE seconded the Motion. 
The hon. and learned Member for Youghal 
(Mr. ©. Anstey) had occupied for some 
length the time of the House; and it did 
not seem fair that Mr. Speaker should be 
kept in the chair longer. 

ebate adjourned till Thursday next, 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE, 

Mr. KEOGH said, he wuderstood that 
in the absence of himself and his friends 
the adjourned debate on Maynooth College, 
which stood No. 28 on the paper, had been 
disposed of, the last order, therefore, hav- 
ing been taken before the other orders. 
He could searcely believe that such an ad- 
vantage had been taken of the absence of 
the Irish Members. Perhaps the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, who was above 
such a trick, would say whether that was 
the case or not. He was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman would repudiate such a device. 

The CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER replied that this- matter had been 
disposed of iu the order stated+-not, how- 
ever, by the act of the Government; the 
hon. Member for Ashton (Mr. Hindley), 
with whom he had no political connexion, 
suggested early in the evening that the 
debate be postponed, and it was adjourned 
till Friday morning. 

Mr. KEOGH asked, whether the right 
hon, Gentleman meant seriously to 6a 
that such was the case? [A laugh.] It 
might be matter of laughter to some Gen- 
tlemen opposite; but it was not so to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who knew 
what was due to his own position better than 
they did. This was a Government night, 
the orders were Government orders, and 
this was a Government business. He was 
surprised that, when a number of Members 
had shown themselves interested in the sub- 
ject, advantage should be taken of their ab- 
— vray ee a of the House out 
of its order, and that, having regard to the 
common rules of seathaty eneonat Gentle- 
men which were established if that House, 
hon. Gentlemen should play—he really was 
ashamed to characterise their conduct in 
the ont my in which he could a 
sort of ‘‘ thimblerig’’~an expression which 
he was justified in using by the example 
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of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
ean wg — never knew @ system more 
shameful, disgusting, and ttifogging. 
The moment at his friends left the 
House, somebody was sent over to this side 
of the House— [ ‘‘No, no!” from the 
Ministerial benches.| Well, they did not 
send him over; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man said the hon. Member who spoke from 
this side was a person with whom he had 
no connexion whatsoever. The Govern- 
ment had perfect control over the paper. 
The right hon. Gentleman knew that he 
(Mr. Keogh) and his friends had no more 
connexion with persons on this side of the 
House, than with hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
A more shabby and mean advantage had 
never been taken. 

The CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that it was quite a mistake to 
suppose that the Orders of the Day were 
Government orders. A certain number of 
orders had precedence; but it was open to 
every hon. Gentleman to add any order in 
which he was interested to the Govern- 
ment list. The Bishopric of Christchurch 
Bill, which they had been discussing, was 
an Order of the Day put on the list by a 
private Member; and the Pharmacy Bill 
was another example. The Motion on 
Maynooth was not a Government mea- 
sure, and was not put on the paper by 
them. Early in the evening a question 
had been put on the subject of the ad- 
journed debate, when he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) mentioned that they 
proposed to take it on Friday next. No 
Opposition was made to that proposal by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. O’FLAHERTY did not regret that 
the Government had now shown their co- 
lours. He saw they were determined to 
do everything hostile to the interests of the 
Roman Catholic people of Ireland; and he 
would tell them that they had earned for 
themselves an amount of hostility for 
which they were not prepared. 2 

Mr. WALPOLE observed, that what- 
ever the opinion of hon. Members with re- 
spect to the Government and their conduct, 
it ought to be understood, in fairness to 
the Government, that there was not a 
shadow of foundation for the charge made. 
He could assure hon. Gentlemen that the 
Government did not take the Order out of 
its course, and had nothing to do with the 

roposition which was made. The hon. 
ember who made it made it of his own 
accord, without communication with the 
Government; and so far as the Government 
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were concerned, they did not wish to pre- 
clude hon. Gentlemen from having the fair 
opportunity they ought to have of discus- 
sing the question. He went away for a 
few minutes to take some refi ent, 
under the impression that hon. Members 
and the House were satisfied with the ar- 
rangement that the debate was to come on 
upon Friday next. 

Mr. REYNOLDS had put a question to 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire, 
early in the evening, whether he had made 
an arrangement with the Government for 
bringing on the debate. The answer was, 
that he had had no communication with 
the Government upon the subject; it must 
depend upon what took place when the de- 
bate should come on in the course of that 
night. That was stated in the presence 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that all the 
Orders of the Day were not Government 
orders, but he found that down to No. 20 
they were Government Bills; and yet they 
permitted No. 28 to be taken out of its or- 
der, notwithstanding it was fixed that the 
debate on that Motion was not to come on 
till all the other Orders of the Day had 
been disposed of. 

Mr. KEOGH begged to move the ad- 
journment of the House, as it was per- 
feetly absurd to proceed further with busi- 
ness at that hour. He felt certain, from 
the explanation that had been given by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Sec- 
retary, that he had had nothing to do with 
the shabby trick that had been played up- 
on the Irish Members; but the whole pro- 
ceeding was unworthy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and would certainly not meet 
with the approval of English gentlemen. 

Mr. 8. HERBERT was sure that no- 
thing like a trick was intended by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary; but 
if such a practice as that which had been 
adopted was to be sanctioned, a number of 
measures might be put down, from which 
any one might be selected and passed in 
the absence of parties interested in oppos- 
ing it. He came down with the intention 
of moving that the debate be adjourned 
till the Toth of June, feeling convinced 
that it could be as usefully discussed then 
as on Friday next, because he was quite 
convinced that no division would be taken 
on that day. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER wished that there should be a fair 
understanding as to the mode of conduct- 
ing the public business of the House. 
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Nothing would induce him to sanction any 
course which he did not think perfectly 
fair to hon. Gentlemen, on whatever side 
of the House they might sit. But both 
the hon. Gentlemen who had spoken were 
labouring under a complete mistake. It 
was not possible to take any order out of the 
arrangement in the paper, except for the 
purpose of postponing it; and it was the 
undoubted privilege of any Member to 
move that any Order of the Day in which 
he was interested should be postponed, 
and which was a Motion no Minister could 
prevent or resist. There never was the 
slightest communication with the Govern- 
ment upon the subject. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY thought 
there must be some exceptions to that 
rule, Suppose he had risen early in the 
evening and moved the New Zealand Bi- 
shops Bill, would he not have been told 
that such a course was opposed to the 
practice of the House? 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
this House do now adjourn.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 10; Noes 
42: Majority 32. 

The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, afterwards, with respect to 
the adjourned debate of Maynooth, if it 
would better suit the convenience of hon. 
Members, he would endeavour to fix it for 
Tuesday instead of Friday. 

Mr. REYNOLDS was quite willing to 
leave the matter to be settled by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the originator 
of the Motion. 


The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER did not wish the House to separate 
for the holydays under a false impression, 
He had every wish to accommodate hon. 
Members with regard to the discussion on 
the Maynooth question; and when they re- 
scseisbled he should have no objection to 
postpone that debate to such further day 
as might be most convenient to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. It might be fixed for, 
say, Tuesday. 

Mr. WAKLEY would suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it would not 
be better to adjourn the subject sine die. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to 
know, that whenever the debate might 
take place, there would be no division upon 
the Motion. Ina medical point of view, 
hon. Members were destroying their health 
by this useless discussion. 


Mr. WALPOLE suggested Tuesday 
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week for the resumption of the debate; if 
that would meet general convenience. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Three o’clock till Thursday next. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 3, 1852. 


Oriana args with age: Ps 
2° Representative Peers Scotland 
Amendment. 


Their Lordships met; and, having trans- 
acted the business on the paper, 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 





a 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 3, 1852. 


Minxures.] Pustic Buts.—1° Savings Banks 
land). 

Common Law Procedure ; Master in Chancery 
Abolition ; Improvement of the Jurisdiction of 
Equity ; Protestant Dissenters. 

8° General Board of Health; Law of Wills 
Amendment ; Industrial and Provident Part- 
nerships, 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

On the Order of the Day being read for 
going into Committee of Supply, 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER rose and said: Perhaps the House 
will permit me to make a few observa- 
tions with reference to the conduct of pub- 
lic business. When the House last met, 
before adjourning for the holidays, I 
that the adjourned debate on the Motion 
of the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Spooner) for an inquiry into the 
system of eleantiea at Maynooth College. 
should be resumed to-morrow morning. 
Since that time representations have been 
made to me by hon. Members from Ire- 
land, who complain that this is nota fair 
arrangement for them. I regret very 
much that they did not make those repre- 
sentations at the time that I made my 
suggestion. Had they done so, I should 
at once have acceded to it; for when the 
personal convenience of any considerable 
number of Members is involved in any 
arrangement over which the Government 
have control, I shall ever regard it as a 
duty and a pleasure to promote the wishes 
of those hon. Gentlemen so far as it may 
be in my power to do so. I could have 
wished that the request of the hon. Mem- 
bers to whom I in this instance refer, had 
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been made at an earlier period; but it is in 
itself so reasonable, that even now I cannot 
think that I should be justified in declining 
it. We, therefore, propose that the de- 
bate on the Maynooth question shall be 
resumed at the morning sitting on Tues- 
day, instead of Friday. The Government 
are anxious to follow what they believe to 
be the feeling of the majority of the House 
upon this subject; but it is due to the House 
and to ourselves that I should state that 
after Tuesday it will not be possible for us 
to make any other arrangement to facili- 
tate the conduct of that debate. I shall 
propose to proceed to-morrow morning with 
the Estimates in Committee of Supply, and 
I propose that to-morrow evening, with the 
consent of the House, we shall go into Com- 
mittee on the New Zealand Bill, My first 
idea was, that we might have gone into 
Committee on that Bill to-morrow morning, 
but I find that several hon. Gentlemen 
who take an interest in that question are 
engaged upon Committees of great impor- 
tance in Fess and, Sithough the 

ublic business is now extremely urgent, I 
2st felt it my duty to defer to their re- 

resentations, being desirous that we should 
Lave the advantage of their presence at the 
discussions in Committee on the Bill. Per- 
haps the House will permit me to take this 
opportunity of impressing upon them the 
necessity of considering the gravity of the 
public business that remains yet unde- 
spatched, under circumstances in which, 
as every hon. Gentleman present must be 
aware, despatch is of the utmost impor- 
tance. The public business that remains 
to be despatched, is really, generally speak- 
ing, not that sort of business that a Minis- 
try can throw over, in the hope that on a 
future opportunity they may, under happier 
auspices, again submit it to the considera- 
tion of the House, The Bills at present 
before the House are generally measures 
of a very urgent character, relating to 
matters of the utmost importance, and in 
some instances proposing to continue laws 
which are about to expire, the ag gp 
of which nobody can question. I do not 
despair, that with the assistance of the 
House, and with becoming energy, we 
may complete the business that is before 
us, and at the same time not interfere with 
that ulterior result at which we are all 
anxious to arrive. I hope, however, the 
House will permit me, to say, that while 
Her Majesty's Ministers feel it their duty 
to submit nothing to the consideration 
of the House, but matters which they 

The Chancellor of the Eachequer 
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believe to be of urgent and paramount 
necessity, they do hope that hon. Gen- 
tlemen generally will be actuated by the 
same feelings. I am myself always most 
anxious not to interfere with the privi- 
leges of independent Members, I highly 
estimate those privileges; I have myself, 
in opposition, availed myself of them, and 
I wish in no way to diminish the corer: 
nities afforded to hon. Gentlemen for bring- 
ing important and interesting subjeets be- 
fore the House. But I may remind the 
House that on Friday last, when we at- 
tempted to go into Committee of Supply, 
the whole evening was occupied—TI wil 
not say with subjects of no importance, 
but certainly not with subjects of that ur- 
gent necessity which I thought ought alone 
to be brought forward by such extraordi- 
nary means in the present Session. There 
are now a yariety of Amendments on the 
paper to be proposed on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply. Under ordinary cireum- 
stances, and in the usual state of affairs, 
there is not one of those Amendments to 
which the Government would not feel it 
their duty to give the fullest attention and 
consideration which the subjects themselves 
deserve; but they do not relate to matters 
of that urgent character which this House 
generally has recognised as those which 
ought, under present circumstances, alone 
to be put forward. It would greatly facili- 
tate public business, and von materially 
assist that consummation which we all de- 
sire, if hon, Gentlemen, with a becoming 
forbearance, and with an abnegaticn which 
I assure them the Government would duly 
appreciate, would resolve not to bring for- 
ward, in the way of amendment or repre- 
sentation, in Committee of Supply, topics 
which are not really of @ very urgent char- 
acter. I hope the House will excuse me 
for making these observations, and that 
they will assist Her Majesty’s Ministers 
in facilitating the progress of public busi- 
ness, It is only by such a course that we 
shall be enabled to close the Session at 
the period we all desire, and at the same 
time carry those measures upon the paper 
which it is important for the interests of 
the country should beeome law. 

CororeL FREESTUN inquired whether 
the House would meet at Twelve o'clock 
to-morrow ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tax EXCHE- 
QUER replied in the affirmative. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: §8ir, I. am 
anxious to take this opportunity of ad- 
dressing 9 few observations to the House 
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as to the state of public buginess; and I 
am glad the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has antici- 
pated me in calling attention to the sub- 
ect. The right hon, Gentleman has said 
e hopes some forbearance will be exer- 
cised towards the Government with refer- 
ence to making Motions before going inte 
Committee of Supply. I, on the other 
hand, on behalf of hon, Members \- 
erally, do think that we are entitled to 
some forbearance on the part of the Go- 
vernmeut in respect to the measures whieh 
they press upon our immediate considera- 
tion. I ag that there can be but one 
feeling in this House, as I am sure there 
is but one feeling in the country, that our 
labours in the present Session should be 
brought to a elose within the shortest pos- 
sible time, consistent with the great inter- 
ests committed to our care, It therefore 
becomes, as it appears to me, a question 
of primary importance te consider what 
are those measures which it is indispens- 
able for us to discuss in the course of the 
remainder of this Session, which cannot, 
I imagine, from all accounts, be of very 
long duration, Now, just let me call the 
attention of the House to this fact—that 
there are no less than twenty-seven ‘‘ Orders 
of the Day” upon the paper for to-day, 
There are, I think, four notices of Motion 
to be made before Mr, Speaker leaves the 
chair on going into a Committee of Suppl 
—a practice which certainly I very am 
regret, as needlessly and disadvantageous- 
ly, in my opinion, occupying the time of 
the House, inasmuch as it gives rise to an 
infinite variety of debates, during the same 
eyening, leading to no practical conclusion; 
bu. [ am bound to say, on the part of in- 
dependent Members, greatly as I depreeate 
the practice, that just in proportion as the 
Motion days are diminished in number, and 
the opportunity afforded to independent 
Mtmbers for bringing subjects under con- 
sideration are thus curtailed, it must neces- 
sarily ensue that the practice of making 
Motions uae going into Committee of 
Supply will be more generally adopted. 
Allow me for a moment to call the atten- 
tion of the House to some of the leading 
measures which we are now asked to con- 
sider, I admit the urgeney of some of 
those measures; but with respect to others, 
while I admit their importance, I deny 
that there is any urgent necessity for de- 
ciding upon them in the present Session. 
I may classify them, with the view of con- 
sidering them more easily and satisfactorily. 
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I will take first, the branch of law, and 
let us see what are the questions with re- 
ference to the administration of i 
which, on the 3rd of June, press for our 
decision, or rather, I should say, which we 
are pressed to decide upon. There is, first, 
the Common Law Procedure Bill, which 
comes down to us from the other House, 
after ample discussion, and after a refer- 
ence to a Committee of the most learned 
persons. The other House has bestowed 
much time upon the conzideration of this 
Bill which contains no less than 230 clauses; 
but we are called upon to decide both upon 
the principle and the details of the measure 
during the remainder of the present Ses- 
sion. This Bill is to affect our Courts of 
Common Law. Then let us look at the 
Equitable Jurisdiction of the country, I 
had the honour of serving upon a Commis- 
sion which made the utmost possible exer- 
tions to report upon that entire subject 
before the commencement of this Session; 
and our Report, going at both into 
the principle and details of the alterations 
which we unanimously recommended, was 
iz the hands of the Executive Government 
at the commencement of the Session, The 
other House has had ample time te consider 
two most important Bills, the Master in 
Chancery Abolition Bill, and the Improve- 
ment of Equity Jurisdiction Bill; these 
Bills, in the main, embody the recommen- 
dations of that Commission. I say in the 
main, because in some important partieu- 
lars there weve deviations from our recom- 
mendations, Not one step has yet been 
taken in this House with regard to any one 
of these three Bills beyond their introdue- 
tion. Is this all the business before us 
with respect to the law? No; there isa 
Bill relating to Suitors in Chancery, and a 
Bill, which has made some pr » for 
the alteration of the law respecting Bills. 
Now, it is impossible to exaggerate the 
magnitude, the difficulty, and the im 
ance of these questions, The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
wer has alluded to the New Zealand Bill. 
y the courtesy of the right hon. Seere- 
tary for the Colonies I received private in- 
timation that the arrangement whieh I 
thought had been made for resuming the 
discussion upon the Motion of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Spooner) relative to the Selege of May- 
nooth, to-morrow morning at 12 o'clock, 
had been altered, and that it was proposed 
to proceed with the Committee on the New 
Zealand Bill at that hour to-morrow. Hav- 
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ing accidentally met with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir J. hae, 8} I had the 
ity of stating to him how much I 

to that arrangement for discussing 

the New Zealand Bill at a morning sitting. 
The business before the House is of great 
magnitude; but there is pressed upon us in 
sae upstairs business of, if possi- 
gh sa and more urgent import- 

ere is a Committee on the whole 
a of the renewal of the East India 
’s Charter, which meets to-morrow 

atone o'clock. There is also a Committee 
intimately connected with the good govern- 
ment of Ireland, with reference to Crime 
and Outrage in that country. We are in 
the midst of the consideration of our Re- 
port, and we are called upon to meet to- 
morrow at twelve o'clock. Now, if such 
Committees sit to-morrow, it will be im- 
ible to proceed with the New Zealand 

ill to-morrow, without notice, at a mor- 
ning sitting. That, however, is only a 
single measure. There is another Bill be- 
fore the House which has hitherto been 
unexplained, though I believe it has been 
read a second time, and which involves 
principles of the utmost importance. I 
allude to the Hereditary Casual Revenues 
Bill. That measure, in connexion with the 
discovery of important mines in South Aus- 
tralia, and the application of casual revenue 
—of which, I believe, gold and silver ore 
form a part—becomes one of primary im- 
rtance. With reference to the Church 
in the Colonies, there are no Jess than three 
measures on the table, which claim the 
most attentive consideration of the House. 
There is the Colonial Bishops Bill. There 
is the Bishopric of Quebec Bill, relating to 
the subdivision of that diocese—a matter 
which I believe will be found to trench more 
or less on a question exciting great interest 
in Canada, and which the late Government 
introduced specially to our consideration, 
namely, that of the clergy reserves. There 
is also the New Zealand Bishopric Bill, to 


which I will not now more particularly al-- 


lude. Here are Bills of vast importance to 
the Colonies, lying on our table for consid- 
eration. And now let us look at certain 
Bills of renewal, which are really urgent, 
and upon which it is impossible, even in 
the present Session, to escape coming to 
some decision. There is the renewal of the 
Poor Law Board, both in England and in 
Ireland—two separate Bills. There is an- 
other Act, which is connected with the 
subject of the inquiry I have already ad- 
verted to, with respect to crime and out- 
Sir J. Graham 
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rage in Ireland—a matter to which ns 
late Government attached the 

ce; and the Act I allude to, for és 

ention of Crime and Ou in Ire- 
‘iad. expires with the Session, I believe, 
and must be renewed, but no step has yet 
been taken to renew it. I see the ri 
hon. and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land has given notice of a measure which is 
not a mere Bill of renewal, and not of the 
urgent character of that class of Bills—a 
Bill for the consolidation and amendment of 
the Whiteboy Acts and the Acts against 
Unlawful Societies-—a subject of the utmost 
difficulty and of great importance, but one 
which it will not be found possible to investi- 
gate or bring to a conclusion to the satis- 
faction of Ireland or of this country in mor- 
ning sittings during the present Session. 
There is also the Encumbered Estates Act, 
which, I believe, expires with the present 
Session, and which, if it is expedient that 
it should be renewed, must be renewed in 
this Session, and we must have all the dis- 
eussion which it will entail. Then there is 
a Bill introduced by the Admiralty, which 
I have not yet heard explained, but which 
is also of the greatest importance and of 
some difficulty, involving an entire altera- 
tion of the scheme of Navy Pay—the mode 
of payment of Her Majesty’s fleet. Take 
some other department—take the Depart- 
ment of the Woods and Forests—what are 
the measures now on our table to be discussed 
in this Session? There is a Bill, the Me- 
tropolis Building Bill, with 79 clauses, the 
object of the Bill being to amend an Act of 
about 250 clauses. There is the question 
of Extramural Metropolitan Interment, the 
whole scheme of which was fully discussed, 
and, as I thought, settled in a former Ses- 
sion; but a Bill has now been introduced by 
the noble Lord the First Commissioner of 
Works (Lord J. Manners), subverting that 
scheme in all its most important parts. 
There is also a Bill for the better la- 
tion of the Supply of Water—a Bill which 
has been before a Select Committee, but 
which still, if diseussed in detail in this 
House, will, I am satisfied, inevitably oc- 
cupy a great length of time. The noble 
Lord has also introduced a Bill relating to 
the administration of the Woods and Forests 
and Land Revenues, and, though of minor 
importance, two other Bills in reference to 
local improvements, all of which Bills, how- 
ever, are likely to lead to discussion. [An 
Hon. Memser: There will be a Sewers 
Bill.] I am reminded of a Sewers Bill. 
The Sewers Commission is expiring : I be- 
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lieve the subject of its continuance has not 
yet been brought before us. Then, how do 
we stand with respect to Supply? There 
are, I think, about 200 Votes yet to be 
taken in Committee of Supply and the 
hon. and learned Member for Youghal (Mr. 
Anstey) has given notice of opposing forty- 
six of these Votes. We are on the 3rd of 
June : it is announced that there is the ut- 
most desire on the part of the Government 
and of the House to bring our labours to a 
close. I should be glad to know how it is 
possible for all these various subjects to be 
satisfactorily disposed of within the period 
contemplated by the Government for the 
duration of the Session. But, numerous as 
are the items which I have cited, I beg to 
say that I have not as yet exhausted the 
various subjects which are still reserved for 
our consideration; nor shall I trespass so 
far on the attention of the House as to at- 
tempt todo so. Surely, the time has ar- 
rived when it is not unreasonable to ask the 
Government to consider and state on an 
early day—perhaps they would do it on 
Monday—what are the measures they will 
still press on our consideration, and in what 
order they will take them. I feel strongly 
upon the matter. I have the greatest ap- 
prehension that if we do not take care, we 
shall bring the institution of the representa- 
tive government itself into disrepute. It 
will appear that we cannot transact busi- 
ness, and that even the business which is 
before us and under debate we cannot close 
so as to come to a decision. I allude espe- 
cially now to that Motion which has been 
twice before us, and for which I am much 
concerned to find the Government has just 

roposed a day—the Motion relating to 
Maynooth College. The hon. Member who 
has just proposed that Motion avows that 
for any 5 aoe purposes that Motion will 
be utterly unavailing. [Mr. Spooner: No, 
no!} Most assuredly I did understand the 
hon. Gentleman to have admitted that, let 
the fate of the Motion be what it might, 
inquiry in the present Session was utterly 
impossible. [Mr. Spooner: Hear, hear! } 
Well, then, a proposition for an inquiry which 
must be fruitless, and the discussion of 
which, as I believe, being fruitless, is 
fraught with the greatest evil to the peace, 
tranquillity, and concord of the country, is 
kept. open, with the consent of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and in that state of 
affairs is still allowed to occupy our atten- 
tion. I will not speak with disrespect of 
regulations which the House has adopted, 
but as for taking a question of that sort at 
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a morning sitting, it appears to me that if 
pega to come to no decision, this is 
sob greedy eqgteretod by thesaptitie 
evil is aggrav: 

adopted the other day, that at four o’clock 
Mr. Speaker closes the morning sitting, 
and the business not then di of is to 
be put at the bottom of the list of Orders 
of the Day; in point of fact, an adjourn- 
ment, in the present state of the Segsion, 
sine die. If we are to have a debate upon 
the Maynooth question, and to come to a 
decision upon it—and observe I do not de- 
precate such a decision, but what I would 
deprecate is endless and profitless discus- 
sion, without a decision—I conceive that it 
can never, in the present state of the Ses- 
sion, be determined at a morning sitting. 
It will oceupy morning after morning—the 
excitement created by it, and the discord, 
will go on, and be aggravated; the public 
will suffer from it, and no ible good can 
arise from it. If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment think it is for the AAA that 
that question should be discussed and de- 
cided, I should say let them by all means, 
even in the present state of public busi- 
ness, give an evening sitting for the pur- 
pose. I am very sorry to have occupied 
the House at this length; but, with the 
utmost respect and regard for the repu- 
tation of this representative Assembly, I do 
feel that in the course which we are now 
pursuing, if we can come to no decision 
upon a questivn of the greatest public in- 
terest, this Assembly, which has been the 
great landmark of representative govern- 
ment, and the great example of representa- 
tive assemblies throughout the world, will 
be brought into disrepute. I hope by Mon- 
day the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer will be prepared to 
state what measures he intends still to 
press upon our attention, and in what order 
he will take them. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he was not going to 
be drawn into a debate upon the Maynooth 
question, but he wished to put the right 
hon. Baronet right upon one point. The 
right hon. Baronet seemed to think it was 
admitted that there could be no practical 
good in again bringing on the Maynooth 
question. [Sir J. Granam: What I said 
was, that it was admitted there could be 
no practical result.] He (Mr. Spooner) 
had admitted that the inquiry could not be 
entered upon at this period of the Session, 
but there was something else besides that ; 
he wanted to have the determination of 
the House, ay or no, whether the subject 
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was worthy of inquiry. He wished to have 
a division upon that point. The country 
called for that division; and if Gentlemen 
who had so often declared that they did 
not shrink from it would consent to end 
the debate next Tuesday, when he under- 
stood it was to come on, he, for one, would 
throw no obstacle in the way, and would 
give up his right of reply. He wished the 

ouse to declare—was there a system of 
education carried on at Maynooth which 
demanded inquiry? Having “Ay” or 
“‘No” to that question was a practical 
result for which the country looked, and 
would be greatly disappointed if the House 
of Commons should te prevented coming 
to a decision. 

Mr. STANFORD said, he had given 
notice that on going into Committee of 
Supply he would draw the attention of the 
House to the necessity of some legislative 
enactment to meet the demoralising and 
ruinous effects of ‘‘ betting-shops ;". but 
after the big of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir J. Graham), he should not feel 
himself justified in detaining the House. 
He trusted, however, if he withdrew his 
notice in order to facilitate the despatch of 
publie business, others who had notices on 
the paper would do the like; and he hoped 
he might have a more favourable opporta- 
nity of bringing forward a subject of in- 
terest, and stating facts which he had 
been at some pains to collect. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I do hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, will, to-morrow 
er on Monday, consider the statement that 
has just been made by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Ripon (Sir J. Gra- 
ham); for indeed it is a matter which de- 
serves the most serious attention of the 
Government. I cannot say that I am 
much surprised that the Votes should pre- 
sent a numerous array of Bills, many of 
them important, and many ting 
strong claims on the consideration of the 
House, for I know that about this time of 
the Session there is usually such a jostling 
of measures of different kinds as renders 
it no easy matter to select those which 
may be fairly considered of the greatest 
importance. This is the case every year; 
but this Session it is specially incumbent 
upon the Government not to press on the 
consideration of the House any measures 
that they do not believe to be of paramount 
importance, and calculated to lead to some 
practical good. Having said this, I wish 
to advert for s moment to what has been 

Mr. Spooner 
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said by the hon. Member for North War.’ 
wickshire (Mr. Spooner), on the subject of 
the Maynooth debate, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s assertion that he is anxious to 
have the decision of the House upon the 
question whether or not there ought to be 
an inquiry into the system of education 
adopted at Maynooth; but I would take. 
leave to remind the hon. Member that this 
is not the question before the House. If 
the hon. Gentleman will ay that ques- 
tion in distinct terms to the House, we 
may, perhaps, decide upon it; but what 
the hon. Gentleman is about to propose is 
nothing more or less than this, that on the 
8th of June this House shall resolve to in- 
quire, by a Select Committee, into the 
System of Education pursued at May- 
nooth. Every one must see, that that is 
a totally different question from that on 
which the hon. Member now declares him- 
self as anxious to take the sense of the 
House. One hon. Member may think that, 
regard being had to the period of the Ses- 
sion and the time of the year, it would be 
useless to appoint a Select Committee; 
but that the Motion for inquiry by a Select 
Committee might, as a declaration of opin- 
ion, be properly agreed to. Another hon. 
Member may say, with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Goulburn), and as I am dis- 
posed myself to say, it is right and proper 
to have an inquiry, but it will be better to 
have it by the means which the Crown has 
already at its disposal, rather than by 
Select Committee of this House. Another 
hon. Member may say, let there not be a 
Committee on the 8th of June; and this 
he may say quite irrespectively of the 
question, whether it is or is not expedient 
to inquire into the studies at the College 
of Maynooth. Therefore, it appears to me 
that the hon. Gentleman has not put the 
question fairly. For my part, I certainly 
shall not be dis to decide on Tuesday 
next upon the issue which he now raises. 
On the contrary, I shall then take occasion 
‘to explain that the next question for our 
consideration is not that which he has 
stated, and that, if there ought to be 
an inquiry respecting Maynooth, the hon. 
Gentleman has taken the very worst me- 
thod that could possibly be devised for 
obtaining it. With respect to Suppl ,1 
hope it will not be su that I am 
saying anything unfriendly to the Govern- 
ment, when I state, as the result of my 
experience, that the best way to proceed 
with Supply, is to set it down on the Votes 





for several consecutive days, for I have 
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always observéd that when this practiée is | 
adopted, and after one or two intervening 
Motions have been disposed of, there is 
always & disposition on the part of the 
House to prodeed with Supply. The Mis- 
eellaneous Estimates are the only Votes 
which still remain to be taken, and these 
will naturally lead to more discussion than 
the Naval and Military Estimates, as the 
only question affecting them was, what the 
establishments of the year should be. If 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wishes to proceed as it 
is most desirable the House should pro- 
ceed, as speedily as possible with those 
Estimates, I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will consider it desirable to appoint 
days, without any interruption, on which 
the Committees of Supply should be fixed, 
so that the House, after disposing of the 
immediate Motion before it, may go at 
onee into Committee of Supply. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that perhaps the House would 
allow him to say one word. He had al- 
ready stated his intention next Monday to 
explain the views of the Government upon 
the business before the House, and, after 
the observations of the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell), he would still defer until Mon- 
day the making that statement. He would 
merely say now, that upon calmly consider- 
ing the business before the House, the 
Government might not be able to accom- 
plish all that they had expected. In ex- 
planation he would add that the noble 
Lord misconceived what he had said about 
the Committee of Supply. It was not his 
intention for one moment to de the 
fullest discussion of the items which would 
be brought forward—it would be most un- 
reasonable and most improper on his part 
were he todoso. All that he did depre- 
eate, under the present cireumstances, was 
hon. Members taking advantage of the 
Motion for going into Coinmittee of Supply 
to bring forward questions which, however 
pes yep were not urgent, and generally 

no particular refereneé to Supply it- 
self. He had already followed the mode 
recommended by the noble Lotd with te- 
gard to the Militia Bill, and he intended to 
pursue the same course with the Commit- 
tee of Supply. He hoped to go into Com- 
mittee of Supply every day without inter- 
ruption until the Estimates were gone 
through, and on Monday next he would 
make a statement to the House, as he 
originally intended, with respect to thie 
business before it. 


. 
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Mr. HORSMAN said, perhaps it would 
be convenient if the right hon, Gentleman 
would state what business he to 
proceed with on that night after the Com- 
mittee of Supply. Three of the Bills with 
respect to Colonial bishops were very much 
opposed, and two of them stood for a sec- 
ond reading that night. As the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Colonies 
intended next Session to legislate 
these matters, and as all these Bills were 
oO » he hoped the Government would 
Sen say ae -wens not proeeed with 
them either this evening, of during the 
course of the present Session. 


Mr. V. SCULLY said, that the fight 
hon. and learned Attorney General for Ite- 
land had given notice for leave to bring in 
& Bill t6 continue the Act 11 & 12 5 
e. 2, for & limited time, and another Bill 
to consolidate and amend the Whiteboy 
Acts, and the Acts against Unlawful So- 
cieties; he wished, therefore, to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
proceed with those Motions to-night. 


The CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
UER, in answer to the hon. Member fot 
ockermouth, said he did not anticipate 

the House would go into any business to- 
night except the Committee of Supply, 
and it was not his intention to bring for- 
ward any Orders of the Day. Generally 
speaking, if would be more convenient to 
leave until Monday any questions as to the 
business before the House, when he should 
be prepated to give the intentions of Go- 
vernment. 

Mar. M. J. O°CONNELL said, he must 
complain that the right hon, Gentleman 
had not answered the question of the hon. 
Member for the county of Oork (Mr. V. 
Seully). He thought that some Gentleman 
connected with the Government, either 
with greater knowledge or ter cour- 
tesy, should be induced to do so, The 
question was a very intelligible one, and 
ought to have an answer. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer said he would not bring forward 

rders of the Day. These were notices 
of Motion, and his pledge did not affect 
them. He wanted to know if they would 
be brought forward at a late hour, or at 
any hour that night ? 

The CHANCELLOR or rae EXOHE- 
QUER said, he did not think the hon. 
Member had understood his answer, or he 
would not have charged him with a w«at 
of courtesy. He would not proceed with 

2Y¥2 
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any business after twelve o'clock, which 
would lead to any discussion. 

Subject at an end. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee; Mr. Bernal in the 


Chair. 

(1.) 113,4762. Royal Palaces and Pub- 
lie Buildings. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the Civil 
Service Estimates had progressively in- 
creased of late years. These Estimates 
were very different from the Army and 
Navy Estimates, which had been allowed 
to pass without discussion, the Govern- 
ment stating that they had taken them on 
the authority of their predecessors. The 
Estimates now submitted had been in the 
hands of the Government three months, 
and were signed by the heads of the re- 
spective departments. They presented a 
most extraordinary increase. In 1835, un- 
der Sir Robert Peel, they were 2,107,0000. 
They had gone on progressively increas- 
ing, and had now attained the extraordi- 
nary amount of 4,182,000/7. Such a large 
increase required explanation. The cost 
of the Royal Palaces was perfectly as- 
tounding, and ought to be checked by 
Parliament. The Chief Commissioner of 
Works had now a Bill before the House to 
make improvements at Pimlico, in connex- 
ion with Buckingham Palace, which would 
be attended with an enormous outlay. The 
clearing away of buildings had cost 70,0000., 
although a great part of the property was 
only leasehold, and the freehold belonged 
to the Crown. He had complained for 
years past that the Crown property had 
not been fairly treated. The income award- 
ed to Her Majesty was a vast amount be- 
yond the receipts from the property of the 
Crown ; but he believed, if managed econ- 
omically, the property of the Crown would 
be almost sufficient for the income of Her 
Majesty. The fact was, the Crown pro- 
perty was squandered in all sorts of ways, 
for all sorts of purposes, to a great extent 
wasteful and unnecessary, Last Session 
it had been ordered, on the Motion of the 
noble Lord the Member for Bath (Viscount 
Duncan, that all the receipts of the de- 
partment of Woods and Forests should be 
paid into the Exchequer, and every item 
of expenditure voted by that House. He be- 
lieved that upwards of 2,000,000U. were yet 
unaccounted for. If the property was fairly 
dealt with, he believed it would be sufficient 
to defray the entire cost of the Civil List. 
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Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, one of 
the principal causes of the increase of 
the Estimates was, the transfer from the 
Woods and Forests of services whieh had 
been before deducted from the land reve- 
nues of the Crown. Those services were 
transferred under the Act passed last Ses- 
sion, in consequence of the Motion of the 
noble Lord the Member for Bath, and they 
«mounted in these Estimates to a total of 
(6,5321. He was quite ready to explain 
the reasons of the increase ; but he would 
suggest that it would be more convenient 
to do so as each class was brought before 
the Committee. 

Viscount DUNCAN said, it was quite 
true, as had been stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth (Mr. W. Williams), that 
that House, by a majority of one, affirmed 
a Resolution which he moved—that in 
future, the whole amount of the Land Re- 
venues of the Crown should be paid into 
the Exchequer; but, unfortunately, the 
House, to a certain extent, reversed that 
decision. When the Bill for the Separa- 
tion of the Woods and Forests was brought 
forward, he tried the question again, and 
was unsuccessful. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. G. A. Hamilton) was quite correct in 
stating that 76,5327. was now transferred 
from one account to the other, and gave 
an appearance of an increase of the Esti- 
mates, but that was the last thing he should 
find fault with ; all he regretted was, that 
the Resolution was not carried, by which 
the whole sum would have appeared on the 
Estimates. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he objected 
to a charge of 5111. for the rent, &c., of 
offices of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
in Whitehall Place; when they knew that 
the revenues of the Church were so enor- 
mous, and that immense sums were raised 
for the extension of the Church, they ought 
not to vote such a sum, in addition to sala- 
ries connected with the Commission. He 
objected, also, toa charge of 1,6001. for 
the rent of offices of the Tithe and Copy- 
hold Commissioners. The public were 
charged for the maintenance of some ten 
palaces belonging to the Crown. Only 
three or four were ever occupied, or ever 
seen, by Her Majesty. He thought they 
ought to be relieved from charges for so 
many palaces which could not in any way 
contribute to the convenience of the 
Queen. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, as he was in 
office when the house was taken for the 
Tithe and Copyhold Commissioners, he 
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considered himself responsible for that item. 
He was told the Commissioners had a num- 
ber of very valuable maps, and the public 
paid some small fee for the advantage of 
consulting them ; the sum so paid by the 
public exceeded 1,7001. a year, or more 
than the rent of these offices; upon the 
ground that it was most desirable the maps 
should be placed conveniently to be seen, 
he y an to taking a larger house than 
he should otherwise have done, that the 
public might have every facility in refer- 
ring to them. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he consid- 
ered the charge of 9,454l. for rent of 
houses taken for the accommodation of 
public departments excessive, and that a 
saving might be effected by making some 
allowance for the official residences, to 
which he should not object. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, it was 
impossible any arrangement like that sug- 
gested could be carried into effect. 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) 60,5461., Royal Parks, Pleasure 
Grounds, &c. 

Viscount DUNCAN said, it was very 
properly stated in the Estimate that this 
was about 24,000/. in excess of the prece- 
ding year, and he hoped some explanation 
of that excess would be offered. As far 
as his own experience went, he did not 
think the roads in Hyde Park were in that 
state which the public had a right to ex- 
pect after-so large an outlay in keeping 
them in repair ; indeed, several accidents 
had occurred in consequence of the bad 
state of those roads. With all submission 
he would throw out a suggestion to his 
noble Friend the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, that some contract should be en- 
tered into with the metropolitan road com- 
missioners for the repair of all the roads in 
the parks. He understood the different 
roads in the different parks were each 
under a separate management. He saw 
in St. James’s and Hyde Parks, in the 
department of the ranger, an item of 
1,506. a year. In Greenwich-park there 
was also a department of the ranger, and 
an item of 2231. ; in Richmond-park there 
was also a ranger, and the very large ex- 

nditure incurred under that head of 

,3121. He was anxious to know what 
were the duties of the rangers, what ser- 
vices they performed, and of what use they 
were in these parks. He was led to ~ 
these questions by observing that the Re- 
t’s-park, Victoria-park, Bushey-park, 
lyrood-park, and Pheenix- were 
managed without a ranger ; as far as 
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the Regent’s-park was concerned, it seem- 

ed to him the’ management was quite as 

efficient as the management in Hy ore 
In the Committee over which he the 
honour to preside, this subject was oe 
prominently forward, and it was found that 
great inconvenience and considerable con- 
fusion was caused by conflicting orders 
being given by different officers. He wish- 
ed to hear what were the advantages to the 


public service that these te depart- 
ments should be kept up, whether the 
expenses of the rangers’ de ent were 


subjected to the control of the Office of 
Works. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, with 
regard to the increase of this Estimate, it 
included Richmond, Hampton-court, and 
Bushey-parks, which had no place in the 
Estimate of last year, because those parks 
were assigned to the Department of Works, 
while the Bill for dividing the Woods and 
Works was depending in Parliament, and 
after the Estimates for the current year had 
been voted. That would account for 7,8272. 
There was also a sum of 4,950/. for widen- 
ing the road in Hyde-park near the Ser- 
pentine, and for draining the Regent’s- 
park; and another sum of 4,9761., for 
maintaining and keeping up various parks 
which used to be defrayed out of the land 
revenues of the Crown. A further sum of 
5,0007., usually in Estimate No. 1, had 
been transferred to No. 2, by the alteration 
last year. That, with some other small 
items, which he could state, made a total 
of 24,3421., or more than the excess in 
the Estimate over the Estimate of 1851. 
As regarded the office of ranger, it might 
certainly be a question whether some ar- 
rangement in the nature of that suggested 
by the noble Lord might not be made, and 
he was sure his noble Friend the Chief 
Commissioner of Works would give it that 
consideration which it required. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he con- 
sidered that the suggestion of the noble 
Lord the Member for Bath (Viscount Dun- 
ean) was worthy of consideration, and 
should be attended to. 

Mr. SLANEY said, he thought of all 
the items in the Estimates, this was the 
one which the public would the least 
grudge. Almost twenty years ago he 
moved for a Committee on the subject of 
providing public walks and parks in the 
vicinity of the metropolis. Since then, 
three parks had been gained to the public; 
and he should be glad to know whether 
Finsbury Park was likely to be formed, 
and also what was the state of the im- 
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provements in Battersea, and when that 
park would be opened to the public, He 
eoneurred in the suggestion ef the noble 
Lord the Member for Bath (Viscount Dun- 
ean) as to the consolidation of the manage- 
ment of the roads in the different parks. 

Sim De LACY EVANS considered the 
management of roads wag not a fit mat- 
ter to be intrusted to the Department of 
Works, The state of the roads in Hyde- 
park was certainly very unsatisfactory, An 
accident had recently occurred to an hon. 
Member of that House (Mr. J. L. Rieardo), 
owing, it was said, to some holes in the 
road in Hyde-park not having been pro- 
perly filled up, 

Mr, J, L, RICARDO was bound, in 
justice to the noble Lord the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, to state that he (Mr. 
Ricardo) owed his accident entirely to the 
bad shoulder of his horse, and to his own 
clumsiness. If, therefore, the noble Lord 
had allowed holes to remain in the park in 
order to catch unwary Radicals, certainly 
he (Mr. Ricardo) was not eaught in that 


trap. 

Lonp JOHN MANNERS said, that 
with regard to the park at Battersea, he 
had done everything in his power to for- 
ward the improvements going on there. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS was of opinion 
that the expenditure of 60,5467. on account 
of the Royal parks, pleasure-gardens, &e,, 
was enormous. By the Estimates it ap- 
peared that no less than 15,836. was 
charged on account of the three parks, 
namely, St. James’s, the Green, and Hyde 
Parks, for one year only, When such 
heavy sums were paid by the public to 
maintain these parks, they certainly ought 
in return to have the full enjoyment of 
them ; and yet such were ‘the restrictions 
imposed, that no man knew whether he 
could pass the parks or not, Some time 
ago, he had o¢easion ta come down to the 
House from Oxford-street in a hurry, and 
he took a cab and passed under the marble 
arch into Hyde-park, without any objee- 
tion having been made ; but when he ar- 
rived at the gate leading into St. James's- 
park, he was stopped in a most insolent 
manner, and was obliged to go back to 
Oxford-street, It was well known, that 
while some persons were permitted to 
go through the Horse Guards, others 
were turned back, These distinctions 

t not to be made; It was not his 

ish to see the parks made a common 
road for omnibuses, waggons, and carts, 
or such like modes of conveyance; but, at 
the same time, considering the large sums 
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paid by the public for the maintenance of 
the parks, the restrictions ought to be 
less stringent. 

Coronen SIBTHORP very seldom 
agreed with the hon, Member for Lam- 
beth, but he could not help conourring in 
what had fallen from him on this occasion, 
for he really believed the public were im- 
peapeny debarred from the fair use of the 
parks, But he rose chiefly for the purpose 
of expressing a hope that the return for 
which he some time since moyed, and 
which he understood was already p 4 
would soon be laid on the tables He al- 
luded to the charge for the removal and 
reconstruction of the marble areh, The 
noble Lord the late Commissioner of Works 
had said that the expense would not ex- 
ceed the Estimate, which wag 4,0561.; but 
there was a report that it had exceeded 
9,0007., nay, he had heard as much as 
12,000/, If so, it would be a most shame- 
ful waste of the public money, He would 
beg to ask the noble Lord (Lord Seymour) 
what had been the expenditure of remov- 
ing the marble arch, and whether the ex- 
pense had been in accordance with the 
Statement made to him by the noble Lord ? 
Both with regard to the marble arch and 
to the demolition of the trees in Hyde 
Park, caused by the Crystal Palace, there 
had been a very gross expenditure of the 
public money, and a great infringement 
upon the rights of the people. 

Lomp SEYMOUR said, that the hon. 
and gallant Member anticipated that the 
cost of the removal of the marble arch 
would very much exceed the Estimate. 
He believed he (Lord Seymour) was cor- 
reet in saying that the cost of taking 
down the areh and rebuilding it was within 
the Estimate. No doubt there were works 
and other expenses connected with Buck- 
ingham Palace whieh had cost some money, 
but that ought not te be set down to the 
aceount of the marble arch. 

Sm De LACY EVANS thought the 
pecrny Beye very much indebted to the 
noble Lord for having removed the arch, 
and having placed it in a situation whieh, 
in his opinion, made it one of the fineat 
ornaments of the metropolis, With regard 
to the impediments thrown in the way of 
the public in the use of the parks, he 
might state that, in his own case, when 
Parliament was sitting he was allowed to 
ae through the Horse Guards, but when 

arliament was not sitting he wag impera- 
tively refused permission to pass through, 
and was referred to a list of some privi- 
leged names, among which his own did not 
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Now, considering that he was 
living among his constituents, and was ac- 
tually engaged in the discharge of duties 
as their representative, he thought it ille- 
gal so to stop him, notwithstanding Par- 
t was not sitting, He was desirous 
of hearing from the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord J. Manners) some information as to 
the drainage of the s, and the state of 
the water of the  ervamd Was the 
water to be s nt or kept flowing ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that if 
the hon, Member for Lambeth would look 
to the ag of the items in this esti- 
mate, he would find that there had on the 
whole been a saving effected; but in re- 
spect to some charges great improvements 
had been made; for instance, the lighting 
of the parks had been increased, and there 
had been a large additional supply of water 
to the Serpentine. With respect to the 
drainage and cleaning out of the Serpen- 
tine, that was rather a delicate affair to 
meddle with; his attention had been drawn 
to it, and plans had been submitted to him. 
He had also given orders that fresh gravel 
should be laid down on the roads in the 
parks where required. 

Mr. KINNAIRD wished to know whe- 
ther any papers were before the House 
showing the names of the rangers of the 
parks, what were the duties they perform- 
ed, and what were the salaries they re- 
ceived ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, a return 
had been moved for, which, when produced, 
would show what were the duties of the 


rangers. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, that the names 
of the rangers might be found in the Red 
Book; and, as to their salaries, that ques- 
tion was easily answered, for they received 
no salaries at all. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS asked, if the 
rangers received no salaries, whether the 
noble Lord would explain this charge for 
the rangers’ department of 1,5060. 

Lorp SEYMOUR replied, that the 
ranger received nothing, and the item of 
1,5062. referred to persons employed as 
gatekee aud others, who, if not paid 
under ranger, would be equally paid 
under the Board of Works. 

Viscount DUNCAN said, the ran 
had lodges in some of the parks, whi 
lodges were kept up at the publie expense. 
He again that it was inconve- 
nient to have two sets of servants in. the 
Se ee 
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ser tc Lasauealos: tp dan ocho 
was to 8 
with this divided jurisdiction. v4 
Lorv JOHN MANNERS would remind 
the noble Lord that of were 
Royal gifts, The Duke of Welli 
was ranger of Hyde-park, but had no 
house. The rangership of Richmond-park 
2 gran a a si 
a house was provided. 
noble Lord had no wish to eT ee 


these Royal gifts. 

Tmootes SUNCAN did not wish to i 
terfere in the remotest degree with 
rights of the Crown. His noble Friend 
had mistaken what he said. His belief 
was there were several lodges in the parks 
which were not occupied by members of 
the Royal Family. They were occupied 
by deputy rangers, and kept up at the ex- 
pense of the public. 

Mr. § EY thought the Crown ought 
to have the power of appointing to these 
rangerships, as he believed they were given 
as equivalents yielded by the Crown, It 
would not be quite the thing to say that 
the Royal residences should be let and 
thus made the most of. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS could not under- 
stand why 1,500/, should be required to 
keep up the lodges, when all the duty for 
parties living in them to do was to open 
and shut the gates. 

Vote to; as were the following :— 

(3.) 121,2497., New Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

(4.) 8,3207., General Repository for Pub- 
lie Records. 

(5.) 10,0007., Stationery Office. 

(6.) 89,3960., Holyhead Harbour. 

(7.) 170,0002., Harbours of Refuge. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that there 
was a charge of 80,0001. for works at the 
Channel Islands, and he wished to know 
how and on what island the money already 
expended had been laid out. 

Mr. G, A. HAMILTON said, the par- 
ticulars would be found in a return which 
had been presented to the House during 
qhe present Session. 

Mr. THORNELY said, that the whole 
amount from first to last which had. been 
spent upon Harbours of was be- 
tween 2,000,0001. and 3,000,000/., which 
he considered a great deal too much for 
such an object. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS believed that the 
money spent in the Channel Islands was 
sunk, not upon Harbours of Refuge, but 
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upon fortifications. The whole extent of 
the outlay was quite astounding. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, it was one thing 
to determine whether it was wise to com- 
mence these undertakings, and another to 
say that it would be prudent to stop works 
which were partly completed. He had 
visited the Channel Islands since his ap- 
pointment to the office which he now held, 
and he could state that nine-tenths of the 
works were really required for Harbours of 
Refuge, which, without doubt, when com- 
pleted, would be highly useful. But if 
these works were not completed, all the 
money which had been already spent upon 
them would be thrown away. 

Mr. W, WILLIAMS said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Admi- 
ralty had put it to them whether it would 
be wise for them to abandon works which 
had cost so large a sum, or to go on ex- 
es more in finishing them. Now, 

e believed that if justice was done to the 
people, they would abandon those works at 
ence, and save the money which he was 
sure would never be of any advantage to 
the public. 

rn. STAFFORD said, that the hon. 
Member was very much mistaken in sup- 
posing that any considerable amount was 
spent upon fortifications in the Channel 
Islands. There was, it was true, a fortifi- 
eation at Alderney; but nine-tenths of the 
expenditure, as he had just stated, both at 
Alderney and at Jersey, were for Harbours 
of Refuge, and all the money hitherto 
* te upon these would be useless unless 

e works were completed. The fortifica- 
tions at Jersey were not even begun. 
There was a sum of 50,0001. appropriated 
for Alderney, and 30,0001. for Jersey. 
The periods of completion would depend 
upon the money voted on account of the 
works by this House. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS would ask the 
hon. Gentleman to state what was the 
amount of the original Estimate, and how 
much money had been already voted. 

Mr. STAFFORD replied, that the origi- 
nal Estimate of the works at Alderney 
was 620,000/., and for those at Jersey 
700,0007. There had been spent at Al- 
derney 195,000/., and at Jersey 192,0007. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he still was 
of opinion that it would be better to aban- 
don the works, which could never be of 
public advantage to the hundredth part of 
what they would cost. 

Vote agreed to; as were also— 

(8.) 1,3511., Port Patrick Harbour, 
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(9.) 35,8651. Public Buildings, é&e., in 


Treland. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH wished to call 
attention to the fact that of this sum 
13,0001. was appropriated to the erection 
of a new Custom House and Post Office 
at Belfast. He thought this Vote ought 
to be confined exclusively to the mainten- 
ance and repair of existing buildings; that 
new erections should form the subject of a 
separate Vote. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON admitted the 
public convenience would be better con- 
sulted by that arrangement, but the sum 
was placed under this head that the whole 
amount for public buildings might be seen 
at once. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, with refer- 
ence to the Estimate of 684. for the 
Queen’s Colleges at Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway, he believed it was distict!y under- 
stood, when Sir Robert Peel brought in 
his Estimates for these colleges, that both 
their erection and maintenance afterwards 
were provided for, and that no money 
would be required beyond the sum then 
agreed to. This charge, however, was 
brought forward year after year, and, 
though the amount was not large, he ob- 
jected to it on — Then there was 
the Royal Irish Academy, the amount es- 
timated for which was set down at 3,0761, 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, that with 
reference to the last item alluded to by 
the hon. Member, the lease of the house 
in which the Royal Irish Academy were 
located expired last year, and an arrange- 
ment was therefore made by which a new 
house was provided. There could not be 
a more useful, interesting, and important 
institution that this was. With regard to 
the Queen’s Colleges, the fact was that in 
the Act of Parliament by which they were 
established, no provision was made for their 
maintenance; and the sum of money ‘ori- 
ginally voted out of the Consolidated Fund 
for the erection of these colleges having 
been expended, some means had to be 
taken for repairing and maintaining them, 
The sum proposed to be devoted to this 
object in the Estimates before the House, 
was a very small one, and he could not 
imagine that it would be refused. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that he 
noticed in this Vote a charge of 3,9001, 
for Phenix Park. There was, in another 
Vote, a similar charge on the same sub- 
ject, he wished to know how that arose. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, that the one 
amount related to objects connected with 
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the recreation of the public; and the 
other to Vice-Regal lodges and expenditure 
connected with the Lord Lieutenaney— 
charges which it would have been very 
improper to have mixed up together. 

Vote agreed to; as were also— 

(10.) 11,0282., Kingston Harbour. 

(11.) 95,8001., Two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he must 
again complain that the Votes connected 
with this department were constantly in- 
creasing. In 1844, the whole sum veted 
was 757,0001., while this year the Esti- 
mate amounted to 1,032,0001. He could 
not understand how the Vote should have 
increased to such an extent since 1844. 

Sm DENHAM NORREYS wished to 
eall the attention of the noble Lord the 
Commissioner of Works to the state of 
the Parliamentary buildings. At present 
Westminster Hall was running with water, 
and there was hardly a part of the House 
where leakages were not occurring. He 
also wished to know whether there was 
now a sufficient supply of water in case of 
fire? They all knew that expensive works 
had been erected in Orange-street to fur- 
nish a supply of water to the Houses of 
Parliament in case of fire; but when a 
case of fire did occur last year, it was 
found that no water was forthcoming. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, it was 
impossible but that in the present state of 
the building, defects would arise from time 
to time; but when complaints were made, 
they were invariably attended to. With 
regard to the supply of water in case of 
fire, he believed that an ample supply was 
now provided. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, it was true that 
about a year and a half ago a deficient 
supply of water did exist, but since that 
time he had given directions that the 
water should be gauged twice a day, and 
that the report should be sent up to the 
Office of Works every week. This had 
been constantly done, and there was now 
no fear of there being an ample supply of 
water in case of emergency. 

Vote agreed to; as were the follow- 


ing :— 
412) 54,4001., Treasury. 
(13.) 26,550/., Home Department. 
(14.) 67,7351, Foreign Department. 
(15.) 38,8157., Colonial Department. 
(16.) 65,3201., Privy Council Office, 
&e 


(17.) 2,6801., Lord Privy Seal. 
(18.) 23,150/., Paymaster General. 
(19.) 6,3267., Exchequer. . 
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(20.) 22,8201., Office of Works and 
Public Buildings. 

Viscount DUNCAN wished to make 
one or two remarks on this Vote, which 
was one that was pro for the first 
time. The Committee would recollect that 
last year a Bill was introduced, by which 
we office * Publie Me was + gpryred 

roperly separated, from that 

Wools and Forests. For the separation 
of these two offices, the public were in- 
debted to the late Government. The point 
to which he wished to direct the attention 
of the Committee was, the great expense 
which had been ineurred in consequence 
of the separation of the two offices. He 
thought that the separation of the two 
offices ought to have been attended with 
some economy; but he found that, before 
the separation, the charge for the two had 
amounted to 33,600/., while it had since 
risen to 43,4651., showing an increase of 
not less than 10,0007. He also found that 
at the time the change had been effected, 
a number of old clerks had been dis- 
charged on retiring — while a num- 
ber of new hands had been put in at a 
great expense to the public. Then, again, 
it appeared that the sum to be paid to the 
Solicitor to the Board of Works, and his 
clerks, amounted to not less than 3,9001. 
@ year, and that the sum to be paid to the 
Solicitor to the Woods and Forests and 
Land Revenue Department, and his clerks, 
amounted to not less than 7,0000. a year. 
He certainly thought that those were 
enormous sums to pay for legal services ; 
and he regretted that the separation of 
the two offices had been rendered so un- 
palatable by the addition of about 13,0000. 
a year to the expenses for clerks and other 
officers, 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, he be- 
lieved the noble Lord was mistaken with 
reference to the increased charge. There 
were before the separation of the offices 
seventy-three officers of different kinds, and 
the salaries amounted to 23,013/. Thenum- 
bers of officers in the Board of Works was 
twenty-eight, whose salaries amounted to 
10,3851. ; and in the Woods and Forests De- 
partment the number of officers was — 
six, with salaries amounting to 12,596/., 
making a total of 29,981/.; 80 that, in 
fact, there was a small diminution in the 
expenditure, The solicitor’s expenses were 
formerly 10,0181., but now the charge 
rom agg and 5,400/., making together 

Viscount DUNCAN said, it 
that the salaries of the solicitors and their 
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officers in these two departments, amounted 
to 9,300/. a year, while the Solicitor to the 
Treasury received only 2,000/. a year. He 
could net understand why the latter charge 
should be so much less than the former. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the Vote for 
the Solicitor to the Treasury did not in- 
clude the salaries of clerks and other ex- 

included in the Vote. then under 
their consideration. If all those charges 
wore added to the Treasury Vote, he be- 
lieved that Vote would amount to 23,0001. 
& year. 

Viscount DUNCAN said, the item in 
the Votes was “‘ Solicitor for the Land Re- 
venue, England and Wales (salary of him- 
self and clerks), 3,2501."" Then there 
came ‘ estimated amount of disburse- 
ments, 1,500/.”" The charge for the ‘‘ So- 
licitor for the department of the Royal Fo- 
rests”’ was 3,900/., the estimated amount 
of disbursements being 6,500/. The so- 
licitors in Scotland were paid on the aver- 

of the three preceding years. The 
whole principle of paying the Government 
solicitors required revision. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, he was 
informed that the arrangement for the pay- 
ment of the solicitors had been made by 
the noble Lord lately at the head of the 
Woods and Forests, and that it had been 
based on the principle that they ought to 
receive an amount equivalent to their aver- 
age receipts during a certain number of 


' Vote agreed to; as were also— 

(21.) 20,645/., Office of Woods, Fo- 
rests, and Land Revenues. 

(22.) 2,7611., State Paper Office. 

. (23.) Motion made, and Question put— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding 3,2731., be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray a portion of the Ex- 

mses of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 

, to the 31st day of March, 1853.” 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he should 
feel it his duty to take the sense of the 
Committee upon this Vote. He thought 
that nothing could be more discreditable 
than that the public should be charged 
with the e of an office created for 
the management of the funds of our enor- 
mously wealthy Church Establishment. 

Coroxen SIBTHORP said, he wished 
to know why it was that a portion only of 
the of the Commission were in- 
cluded in the Vote ¢ 

Mr, G. A. HAMILTON said, that that 
subject had been carefully considered in 
the year 1847; and it had then been 
thought that as the duties of the Ecclo- 
siastical Commissioners were not wholly 
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connected with the Church, but embraced 
such questions as the Tithe-com / 


which affected the land, it was fair 
that a portion of the expense of the Com- 
mission should be defrayed out of the pub. 
lie funds. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he had 
always objected to this Vote, believing that 
the Commissioners, out of their enormous 
revenues, ought to support their own es- 
tablishment. He remembered that last 
year the minority who had voted against 
it had been a large one. He did not think 
that the public — to be called upon to 
bear any portion of the expenses of a Com- 
mission which had to manage millions of 
Church property every year. On that 
very Commission there was serving one 
bishop, who, as it appeared from a return 
lately laid before the House, had an in- 
come equal to the united incomes of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the 
Secretary for the Home Department, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and the Commissioner 
of Customs; while there was serving on it 
another bishop who had an income 
to the united incomes of the Chief Justice 
of the Queen’s Bench, the Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, the Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and the Serjeant- 
at-Arms attending that House. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he believed 
the Commissioners had no duties to dis- 
charge except duties connected with the 
management of the revenues of the Church. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 45 ; 
Noes 28 : Majority 17. 

Vote oni to. 

(24.) 221,3617. Administration of the 
Poor Laws. 

Sim HARRY VERNEY trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Poor Law Board would turn his atten- 
tion to the improvement of the agricultural 
population and of the agriculture of the 
country generally. He should be very glad 
to see the establishment of an agricultural 
de ent, under which many most valu- 
able statistics. might be collected. One 
matter to which he particularly wished to 
direct the attention of the Committee was 
the large quantity of uncultivated land in 
this country. . Whilst our poorhouses were 
crowded with ablebodied labourers, or means 
were taken to send them out of the coun- 
try, there were at least 6,000,000 of acres 
of uncultivated land in England; and within 
an hour’s ride of the place where they now 
sat there were not less than 30,000 acres 
of land lying.waste.. The adminigtration 
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of the Poor Law required to be watehed 
with + vigilance; and he trusted the 
right hon.Gentleman would display as much 
energy and verance as had been ma- 
nifested by his able ecessor. The ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law had, he wil- 
ling confessed, been much improved of late 
years, but it was yet capable of 
changes for the better; and he trusted the 
attention of the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Trollope) would be turned to the subject of 
ac in the Law of Settlement. 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE said, with re- 

ard to the Vote now under consideration, 

ere was no increase beyond the gradual 
increase which might be expected from the 
increase of business. With respect to the 
employment of the poor, and their general 
condition, pers as it was affected by 
the Law of Settlement, he could state to 
the Committee that the subject had en- 
gaged a large portion of his attention, and 
also of the attention of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Member for Hull (Mr. Baines). 
In the ensuing Session he should be pre- 
pared to take the whole subject into con- 
sideration, and hoped to be able to effect a 
legislative settlement which would be satis- 
factory to the country and beneficial to the 
labouring classes. With respect to the 
cultivation of waste land, that was, in 
his opinion, a subject on which no Govern- 
mental department could enter. Jt must 
be left cutirely to individual enterprise. 
He would merely add that he hoped he 
might be able, at the end of his steward- 
ship, to give as good an account of it as his 
predecessor had done, 

Mr. W, WILLIAMS said, the increase 
in the cost of Poor Law establishments was 
really astonishing, In the year 1844, the 
whoie apargte for England and Ireland, 
was 49,700/.; but, in 1847, it amounted to 
182,2001, ; last year, it was 211,500/.; 
and this, 221,360/. The greatest increase 
was in the items with regard to the Irish 
Pour Law establishments, Last year the 
items amounted to 46,4001, but in the pre- 
sent to 55,4002, 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE said, the in- 
crease in the items with regard to Ireland 
me onan to the Se Charities 

ct passed last year. With respect to 
England, no new offices or pe a had 
been created; the increase was owing to 
the ive increase of clerks’ salaries. 

kn. BAINES said, he thought it an 
act of common justice to the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir J. aah to ex- 
eulpate him from any blame, if blame it 
was, belonging to so much of the present 
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estimate as the English Poor Law 
Board. He (Mr. Baines) was solely re- 
sponsible for it, and he was wil- 
ling to avow that responsibility. The in- 
crease over the estimate of the i 
year was 8501. It arose chiefly from an in- 
crease in the salaries of three of the in- 
speectors, which hag become an act of com- 
mon justice ig consequence of the additional 
duties devolving upon them under a recent 
arrangement. When Lord Courtenay was 
appointed, at the end of 1850, to the office 
of Secretary of the Poor Law Board, which 
he had so ably filled, the ins ip which 
he held became vacant. He (Mr. Baines) 
arrived at the conclusion, after a mature 
consideration of the subject, that the num- 
ber of inspectors might be reduced from 
thirteen to twelve, and he had uently 
not filled up the office which had-Regesth 
vacant by Lord Courtenay’s ion. 
He had certainly hoped that this 
ment would effect a saving of the whole 
expense of one inspector. Jt was found, 
—* the new —— of duties 
whie came > @ great 
amount of additional labour and responsi- 
bility devolved upon three of the remaining 
inspectors, and it had consequently been 
found neces to make an addition of 
200/. to each of their salaries. Even then, 
the saving to the country effected by the 
reduction in the number of inspectors 
amounted to 5801. a year, as the hon, 
Member for Lambeth (Mr. W. Williams) 
would find on a comparison of the present 
estimate with that for 1850. In the course 
of this discussion, the House had had the 
satisfaction of hearing from the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Poor Law 
Board (Sir John Trollope) a diatinet pledge, 
that he would apply himself to the Law 
Settlement, with a view of submitting to 
Parliament a measure upon the subject. 
A great mass of information had been col- 
lected both by Parliament and by the 
Board over which the right hon. Baronet 
resided; and that information was now so 
full that he (Mr. Baines) trusted the sub- 
ject would he dealt with promptly and 
manfully. He (Mr. Baines) believed that 
it would be difficult to point out any one 
cause which produced an influence so 
ful upon the sanitary, the social, and the 
moral condition of the humbler classes, as 
the present law of ial settlement. 
He (ur. Baines) would most cheerfully and 
unreservedly give to the right hon. Baronet 
his best aid in carrying through Parlia- 
ment any improvement of the lew upon 
this most important subject. — 3 
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Lorp NAAS said, he could confirm the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
J. Trollope) as to the increase on the Irish 
Estimate being occasioned by the Medical 
Relief given under the sanction of the Act 

last Session on the subject. 

Sm WILLIAM SOMERVALLE said, 
that the Estimate was ip a pate 8 a 
retrospective, and included the salaries of 
officers under the Irish Pow Law Board 
for a year and a quarter. 

Mr. HINDLEY thought that this Vote 
should be passed as quickly as possible, 
for he observed in the public prints that a 
cheque of the Poor Law Secretary had 
been refused payment at the Bank of 
England, because the supplies had not 
been granted. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS thought that the 
Poor Law officers in Ireland ought not to 
be paid so highly as those in England, 
who had more onerous duties to perform. 

Vote agreed to; as were the following :— 

(25.) 36,4397. Mint. 

(26.) 11,6682. Public Records. 

(27.) 15,1901. Inspectors of Factories, 
Mines, Xe. 

Mr. HINDLEY said, he wished to 
point out to the Committee that in some 
districts the provisions of the Factory Act 
were being violated with impunity. He 
hoped that the right hon. Secretary of 
State for the Home Department would 
pay attention to this matter, for this viola- 
tion of the law had given much dissatis- 
faction. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the hon. Gentle- 
man was quite right in stating that there 
were certain districts in which the Factory 
Act had not been properly observed; but 
these districts were few in number. A 
deputation had lately waited upon him on 
the subject; and, in consequence of the 
information which he had received, he had 
despatched inspectors to those districts 
where the law had been more noturiously 
violated than in others; and, if necessary, 
proceedings would be immediately com: 
menced against the proprietors of such 
mills. If the law required amendment, 
Parliament would be asked to make the 
law sufficiently stringent. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman did not intend to instruct 
the Factory Inspectors to work the law in 
amore rigid and annoying mode than at 
present. It was easy to say that the law 
in all cases was not carried into effect; but 
where was the law that was? He could 
bear testimony to the activity of some of 
the Sub-Inspectors. He had heard of one 
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leaving his gig in @ road or lane, and 
serambling over hedges and ditches, for 
the —— of sneaking into the nei 
bourhood of a mill before he could be di 
covered. Another Sub-Inspector, the son 
of a bishop, he believed, was observed 
running a race with two factory girls; but 
he was beaten by the girls, who got to the 
factory first and gave intelligence of his 
coming; for it was not only the employers, 
but the working people themselves, that 
were irritated by the mode in which the 


inspection was carried on. The inspectors. 


were not generally persons who knew so 
much about their business as they ought; 
and he warned the right hon. Gentleman 
against issuing instructions to them to 
make the law more galling than it now 
was in many cases, because that would 
interfere with the present somewhat har 
monious action between the employers and 
the employed, in reference to a law against 
which he had not a word to say. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, it was not the 
intention of the present Government more 
rigidly to enforce the law, but it was the 
intention of the Government to see that 
the law was duly observed. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Bright) was prebably not 
aware that the information with respect to 
the few instances in which the law was 
violated, reached the Government in the 
first instance, not from inspectors, but 
from master manufacturers in Manchester, 
afterwards from the working people them- 
selves, and, subsequently, from a deputa- 
tion, which had waited on him. The law 
was violated in distant places by working 
overtime, so as to make the labour hours 
of children longer than they ought to be; 
and the moment an inspector went down 
by train or carriage to inspect the mills, it 
was found that information was given at 
the factories, and whatever was contrary 
to law was stopped before the inspector 
could obtain admission. If the present 
law was to be the law of the land, it was 
only proper that it should be observed, 
and that the manufacturers who obeyed 
the law should not be subject to an undue 
competition with other manufacturers, in 
distant places, infringing the law by work- 
ing children beyond time. 

Sm JOHN TYRELL zaid, in reference 
to accidents by machinery at mills, that 
the official report showed they had oceurred 
to the number of 2,800. He imagined 
that if this horrible amount of maiming 
had taken place in agricultural districts, 
the hon. Member for Manchester would 
not haye been so silent on the subject. 
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Mr. BRIGHT said, perhaps the hon. 
Baronet was not aware that Mr. Horner 
himself, one of the Factory Inspectors, 
had intimated to the Senet of State 
for the Home Department that it would be 
advisable to alter those clauses of the 
Factory Act which related to accidents. 
At present accidents of the most trifling 
nature must be reported by the surgeon to 
the inspectors, and hy the latter to the 
Home Office. A smaller number of acci- 
dents of a serious character happened to 


those engaged in the cotton factories, than | galls 


to an equal amount of working people in 
any other occupation whatever. When in 
the lapse of time thrashing machines 
worked by steam should be used in Essex, 
the hon. Baronet would then find that 
they could be worked without giving rise 
to all those accidents which he conceived 
to be the necessary consequence of ma- 
cehinery. ) 

Sm JOHN TYRELL trusted that the 
agriculturists in Essex would at any rate 
never be found watching the railway trains, 
when inspectors were sent down, for the 
p of defeating justice. 

ote agreed to. 

(28.) 1,7002. Officers in Scotland. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he could not 
understand why a charge should be made 
under this head for Her Majesty’s Limner 
and Clockmaker. There were also items 
for the .Queen’s Plate, to be run for at 
Edinburgh, the Caledonian Hunt, and the 
Royal Company of Scottish Archers. He 
could not admit that the people of this 
country should be taxed for these pur- 
poses, especially for the purpose of horse- 
racing, and, though he would not divide on 
the present occasion, he should certainly 
take the sense of the Committee against 
the item of 1,5741. in the next Vote for 
fifteen Queen’s Plates, to be run for in 
Ireland. s 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, he must ex- 

ress his dissent from the remarks of the 

on. Member, who, it was evident, was no 
sporting character. He (Colonel Sibthorp) 
thought it not undesirable to afford some 
amusement to the people, especially the 
lower classes, who took great delight in 
horseracing; which, besides, tended to 
promote the breed of horses, and increase 
the consumption of the produce of land. 

Vote agreed to. 

(29.) On 6,4647., Household of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, there was a 
long list of the officers of the Household. 
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There was one item which ran as follows : 
—2571. 17s. for two gentlemen “at large.” 
Now he should like to know what their 
duties were. Then there was 2501. charged 
for the Lord Lieutenant’s Master of the 
Horse. Why, what a farce was this list 
of regal attendants attached to such a 
trumpery office as,4hat of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, which it was most desirable 
should be abolished. There was a charge 
of 1,5741. 6s. 2d. for fifteen Queen’s Plates 
for horse races in Ireland. The hon. and 
nt Gentleman opposite (Colonel Sib- 
thorp) had said that horseraces tended to 
improve the breed of horses; but he be- 
lieved that the people of Ireland thought 
that the good was much counterbalanced by 
the immorality produced by horseracing. 
The public feeling was outraged by being 
called upon to patronise horseracing ” 
grants from the National Exchequer. If 
Ireland wanted horseraces, let her con- 
tribute the expense by private subsecrip- 
tion, as was done in this country. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, the hon. 
Member for Lambeth was very much mis- 
taken if he supposed that the people of Ire- 
land had a strong moral objection to horse- 
races. No people on the face of the earth 
enjoyed that sort of amusement more than 
they did. With regard to the office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, he must also say 
that the hon. Gentleman lsboured under a 
mistake. There was no subject with re- 
spect to which the people of Ireland had 
expressed so decided an opinion. They 
were unanimous in the opinion that that 
office should be retained. That was proved 
when the subject was mooted two years 
ago. So strongly was their opinion on 
that subject expressed, that the Govern- 
ment then in office deemed it advisable to 
abandon the Bill which they had intro- 
duced for the abolition of that office. The 
centralised system was in bad odour at the 
other side of the Channel. 

Mr. STANFORD thought that horse. 
racing was an innocent amusement. It 
was an innocent amusement which tended 
to improve the breed of our horses, and that 
was a matter of no small moment, for we 
exported horses to every part of the world. 
As the subject of horseracing had been 
introduced, he would ask for the indulgence 
of the Committee for a few moments whilst 
he adverted to the demoralisation conse- 
quent upon the numerous ‘* betting shops’’ 
in the metropolis. Since he had brought 
this subject under the attention of the 
right hon. Secretary of State for the Home 
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Department ‘he had received numerous 
communications — it from chap- 
lains of gaols and s iary istrates 
in London, Mr. Sages Adams, chairman 
of the Middlesex Sessions, had written 
letter to him in which he stated that the 
* betting shops’’ were producing the most 
mischievous results. A tradesman of Great 
Russell-street, in a letter which he had 
written to him on the subject, stated that 
there were no less than four betting-shops 
in that street, that he had observed a thou- 
sand persons pass out of one of them in an 
hour and a half, and that the conduct of 
their frequenters was such that it was 
almost impossible for a lady passing in 
front of the shops to escape insult. He 
wished most earnestly to call the attention 
of the Secretary of State to these nuis- 
ances. The ‘ Derby sweeps’’ had been 
put down by the magistrates refusing those 
blicans who encouraged them, a licence. 
Fie thought some system might be devised 
whereby those tacles of blacklegs 
and blackguards might be abolished. They 
certainly had a most demoralising ten- 


Sin Ds LACY EVANS said, he had 
received several letters from his consti- 
tuents on the subject. He did not expect 
that in the present position of affairs the 
Government could devote much of their 
time to ‘* betting-houses;”’ but he thought 
something ought to be done as soon as pos- 
sible to suppress this disgraceful nuisance. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, the 
attention of the Government had been 
drawn to the subject. He believed that 
this evil greatly militated against the wel- 
fare of the lower classes, and the mode of 
suppressing it engaged the anxious atten- 
tion of the Government. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS believed the best 
and most effectual mode of suppressing 
the evil was to put down horseraces alto- 
gether. However, not considering the 

mt Government responsible for the 
items in the Estimates, and seeing that he 
had no chauee of a majority, he would not 
divide the Committee. But he must state 
that he objected most strongly to the’ pay 
of the gentlemen ushers and gentlemen at 
large of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
He wanted to know of what use were “‘ gen- 
tleman at large?” 

The CHANCELLOR or THE EXCHE- 
QUER: “‘Gentlemer at large” are so 
ealled, because they are free, or ‘at 
large,’ to act upon the orders of the 
Lord Lieutenant. 


Mr. Stanford 
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Vote agreed to; as were also the follow- 
ing Votes :— 

‘(30.) 22,5631., Chief Secretary’s and 
Privy Council Offices (Ireland). 

(31.) 6,0511., Paymaster of Civil Ser- 
vices Office (Ireland). 

(32.) 32,0134, Board of Public Works 
(Ireland). 

(33.) 32,0002., Secret Service. 

Cotonen SIBTHORP said, that ever 
since he had a seat in that House he had 
constantly opposed the voting of any money 
for secret purposes, and he must now re- 
new his protest against it. He maintained 
that no money ought to be taken out of 
the pockets of the people without the peo- 
ple receiving an account of how that money 
was expended. If the Government wanted 
a sum for any necessary purpose, let them 
come forward openly and state its object: 
He would never lend his sanction to any- 
thing that was not all fair and above 
board. 

Mr. MACGREGOR said, there was 
hardly a petty Court in all Europe which 
did not spend a larger sum than we did for 
what was called Seeret Services, but which 
in reality were not secret. He knew from 
official experience that the money was 
every shilling of it well laid out in obtain- 
ing information most important for the 
State, and having reference to the navi 


tion and commerce of the country, which | 


information could not be had by any other 
means. He need not refer to the vast 
sums voted by Austria, Russia, or France 
for these purposes; but the United States 
of America and all the free Governments 
of Europe entrusted their Executive with 
much larger votes than we did for acquir- 
ing this necessary information. 

Sin GEORGE PECHELL still thought 
that the country was entitled to an explana- 
tion of the disposal of this Secret Service 
Money. He wished to know if there was 
any probability of this ~—_ being decreas. 
ed in future years? 

The CHANCELLOR « or tHE EXOHE- 
QUER thought it was rather strange to 
say, ‘‘ We will give you a vote of Secret 
Service Money if you will let us know how 
it is spent.’’ Certainly it could be no 
longer a vote for Secret Services if the 
Committee was to be told a for what 
various sums were wanted. e@ proper 
course would be for the sellers to pass 
a resolution that there should be no further 
voting of money for Secret Services. He 
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agreed with the sensible observation of the 
hon. Momber for Glasgow (Mr. Macgregor), 
and no one would deny that there was no 
other first-rate Power which did not spend 
quadruple, and even quintuple, the amount 
of our Secret Service Vote, which was 
only 32,0007. In troublous times the Fo- 
reign Department alone had not only been 
obliged to spend the whole of that sum, 
but a much more considerable one; where- 
as the Vote now before the Committee was 
for the Secret Service of all the depart- 
ments of the State. Nor was it all ap- 
plied for present purposes; there were 
many pensions to the widows and relatives 
of persons who had formerly given import- 
ant information to the country, which had 
now to be defrayed out of this stim of 
32,0007. As to there having been no 
diminution in the amount, he had in his 
hand a statement of the annual sums voted 
for a series of past years, and with the ex- 
ception of the last year, when the vote was 
the same as the present, the amount had 
never been so small as it was now since 
the year 1822. Yet the hon. Baronet (Sir 
G. Pechell) could not fail to remember the 
extension of commerce and the increase in 
the population of the country which had 
occurred since 1822—cireumstances which 
necessarily multiplied the demand for in- 
formation which the State had the means 
of supplying, but the measures employed 
in procuring which it was inexpedient that 
the Administration should publicly pro- 
mulgate. Instead, therefore, of looking 
upon this vote with supicion, the hon. Ba- 
ronet ought rather to see in the fact 
that a country of the great power and im- 

ortance of England expended much less 
for the Secret Service of ite Government 
than any other first-rate Power of Europe 
or America, cause for congratulation and 
for confidence in the stability of our insti- 
tutions. In addition to what he had stated, 
it must be remembered that not a single 
shilling could be expended except under 
the warrant of a Secretary of State, 
Every Secretary of State was personally 
responsible for the money expended in his 
department; and, looking at the smallness 
of the sum, the importance of the service, 
the manner in which it was expended, and 
the vouchers offered at the Audit Office, 
with the securities for good administration 
thereby ensured, he could not think the 
Vote ought to be looked upon with suspi- 
cion. 

Cotronst SIBTHORP said, he was not 
convinced by the speech of the right hon, 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was 
turally ready to justify any pli ey | 
the public money. 

T CHANCELLOR or THs EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was a great mistake to sup- 
pose that a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
was always disposed, from his position, to 
defend any expenditure of sank par mo- 
ney. On the contrary, he would naturally 
be always anxious to oppose it, Really 
nobody should understand the value of 
money, or the necessity for the strictest 
economy, so much as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, because, from his daily 
rience of the innumerable applications ties 
were made to him, he must always be 
painfully impressed with the poverty of hia 
means. 

Mx. F. SCULLY thought the Commit« 
tee need be under no difficulty in under- 
standing how this Secret Service money 
was applied, as far, at least, as the sister 
country was concerned. The recent Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord (Lord Naas) now 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, must have 
thrown very considerable light upon that 
point. They had all heard how certain 
newspapers had been hired to write in sup- 
port of ‘“‘law and order.” He objected 
to the principle of voting public money for 
such a purpose, and he eesd the Aa 
mittee would feel it to be its duty to guard 
against the recurrence of such transactions. 

e trusted the present Government would 
carefully abstain from engaging in them. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE, 
QUER: I certainly have no hesitation in 
telling the hon. Gentleman that it is not 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
make any investments of the kind he has 
referred to in the cause of law and order. I 
appreciate, and appreciate probably as 
much as any person in this House, the in- 
fluence of the press; but I have always 
observed this, that there is no newspaper 
whoee support is worth having, that will 
give its support from corrupt considera. 
tions. 

Mr. MACGREGOR ssid, he believed 
every shilling paid by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland to the editor of the World 
newspaper was paid out of Lord Claren« 
don’s own pocket. 

Sm De LACY EVANS believed a por- 
tion of that money was at first taken 
the Secret Service Fund, but -that ulti- 
mately all came out of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant’s pocket. He entirely agreed in tha 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the 
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value of an uncorrupted press, and was 
glad to see that Birch had met condign 
punishment. 

Mr. F. SCULLY said, there could be 
no doubt but Birch was, in the first in- 
stance, paid out of the Secret Service 
Money. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, it was ra- 
ther strange to hear the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Macgregor) justifying the 
example of England by that of despotic 
Governments. 

Mr. MACGREGOR said, he had, in an 
especial manner, referred to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Vote agreed to; as were also the follow- 
ing Votes :— 

(34.) 216,5097., Stationery and Print- 
ing. 

435.) 21,0007., Law Charges, including 
Mint Prosecutions. 

(36.) 17,7002., Sheriffs’ Expenses, &c. 

(37.) 8,8301., Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 

(39.) 121,1637. Law Expenses (Scot- 
land. 

Mr. COWAN said, that the salaries of 
the seventeen procurators fiscal, which were 
fixed, appeared to amount to 11,1301. 
Now he wished to know whether the dimi- 
nution in the cost of criminal prosecutions, 
which was expected to arise from paying 
these officers by salary instead of fees, had 
in fact taken place; for he saw that there 
was an increase of 36,000/. in the whole 
Law Expenses for Scotland as compared 
with last year. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, that as 
the salaries of the present procurators 
fiscal were fixed upon an average of the 
fees for the five years preceding the change 
of system, no saving in the sum paid to 
them could take place during the continu- 
ance in office of the present procurators. 
The saving to be derived from the change 
was prospective. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that it seem- 
ed extraordinary that the Law Expenses 
for Scotland should be so much larger than 
for Ireland, which was only 57,909; and 
he asked for some explanation of the in- 
erease on the Scotch Law Expenses as 
ne Hg with last year ? 

rn. G. A. HAMILTON said, the pre- 
sent vote included a sum for arrears and 
deficiencies, carried over from previous 


rs. 
Vote ageed to; as were also the follow- 
ng :— 

(39.) 57,7102., Criminal Prosecutions, 
and other Law Charges (Ireland). 
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(40.) 36,5007., Police of Dublin. 

(41.) 240,000/., Charges formerly paid 
out of County Rates. 

(42.) 16,1962. Inspection and General 
Superintendence of Prisons. 

rR. W. WILLIAMS said, that he 
thought the smallness of the amount of 
profit derived from the labour of the crim- 
inals was not creditable to the manage- 
ment of our prisons. He found, for in- 
stance, that the nett produce of the labour 
of 1,300 persons confined at Millbank was 
only 4,000/. for the year, while the cost 
of the various officers and teachers required 
to superintend their labour was 2,638/., 
leaving a nett profit of only 1,3002. upon 
the whole, or 1U. per annum, or about 3d. 
a day for each prisoner. He thought that 
was @ very sorry result, particularly when 
it was compared with what was done in 
America. He was told when he visited 
the United States, by the Governor of the 
State of New York, that the labour of the 
criminals confined in the prison there not 
only defrayed the whole cost of the estab- 
lishment, but left a surplus, which would 
in ten years actually pay the expense of 
the erection of the prison. 

Mr. SLANEY said, that free labour 
being worth twice as much in the United 
States as here, it was evidently much more 
easy to make a profit upon forced labour 
in that country. The great difficulty we 
had in England was to prevent labour ear- 
ried on in prisons and workhouses com- 
peting injuriously with free labour. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he was 
of opinion that the great object of prisons 
—the punishment of criminals—was not 
sufficiently kept in view in some of these 
establishments, and that the discipline was 
not of adequate severity. 

Mr. F. SCULLY thought the reform 
of the criminals was the great object to be 
kept in view in prison discipline. He 
thought it was the duty of the Government 
to encourage the employment of the pri- 
soners in useful and profitable labour; for 
the experience of some of the Continental 
prisons had shown that to instruct crimi- 
nals, particularly juvenile criminals, in some 
useful trade was a most efficient means of 
inducing them to pursue a course of honest 
industry after quitting the prison. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, he 
fully concurred in this view of the case. 
The expenses of gaols and other convict 
establishments at home and abroad were 
alarmingly on the increase, which he at- 
tributed to the recommendations of the 
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Prison Committee over which Mr. C, 
Pearson had presided, not having been 
carried out. the fact was, that the visit- 
ing justices took it upon themselves, act- 
ing generally upon the reports of the chap- 
lains, to dispense with portions of the sen- 
tence. This took place wherever the pri- 
soners showed any signs of repentance— 
whenever their ‘‘ hearts appeared to be 
touched,’’ and the reformation which took 
place under the circumstances was some- 
thing quite wonderful. He suggested that 
some limit should be put to the power of 
the justices in this matter, for wherever it 
had been exercised to the prejudice of 
strict prison discipline, crime had in- 


c . 

Mr. PACKE said, that in the prison in 
the county with which he was connected, 
discipline of a most wholesome and refor- 
matory character had for the last few years 
been enforced, and the consequence was, 
that whereas criminals used to return to 
them over and over again, they now very 
rarely returned a second time. 

Mr. SLANEY said, that he did not 
object to aps 500 of a reformatory char- 
acter being adopted in our prisons, but he 
thought it was quite vain to expect that 
prison or workhouse labour could compete 
with free labour without that assistance 
from the county or poor-rates which he 
did not think it was fair to give. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, that 
in consequence of the difficulty of dis- 
posing of our convicts which had been felt 
for the last few years, the Government 
had been driven to increase the convict 
establishments both at home and abroad, 
which had necessarily led to an increase of 
expense, The adoption of a system of 
discipline of a reformatory character had 
also tended to increase the charge. The 
convict was now kept in solitary confine- 
ment for a year; he was then sent to one 
of these establishments, where he was 
kept to hard labour for a year and a half, 
wax then if his conduct had been suffi- 
ciently good, he was sent out to a Colony 
with a ticket of leave, or under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of State might 
appoint. All this entailed additional ex- 
pense, but he trusted that the system was 
operating beneficially upon the persons 
submitted to its influence. A portion of 
the Vote for the Convict Establishments 
for the present year was for the cost of 
the new prisons; for instance, that at 
Dartmoor (which was only occupied in the 
spring of 1851), and that of Portsmouth. 

VOL. CXXI, [rmrp sents. ] 
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During the period that the prisoners were 
por a a confinement, they were 
in some instances allowed to labour, but 
in others not. While undergoing this part 
of their sentence, they were subjected to a 
moral discipline to prepare them for the 
subsequent portions of it, 

Sm CHARLES BURRELL thought it 
most desirable to employ prisoners in some 
profitable work—first, because, if they did 
nothing, the pressure upon the rates would 
be heavier; and, secondly, because the best 
way to make prisons distasteful would be to 
neee people hard at work while they were 
there. 

Captaris SCOBELL hoped, if this sub- 
ject were to be inquired into, that the 
dietary question would not escape atten- 
tion. In some places it was on a scale 
which positively made prisons attractive, 
and in the county where he acted the 
magistrates frequently sentenced prison- 
ers to only two or three weeks’ impri- 
sonment, when they might give them 
much more, because the diet increased so 
rapidly after that period that these per- 
sons thought it a good thing to be in 
prison. It was well known that the prison 
dietary was far superior to that of the 
workhouse, and he believed also beyond 


ee of the peasantry of this country gene- 


Ma. JACOB BELL said, he fully con- 
curred in the observations of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Bath with reference to 
the superiority of the prison over the work- 
house dietary, and he would instance, as 
a proof of it, the fact that paupers fre- 
quently broke the workhouse windows in 
order to be sent to gaol, 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, it 
too frequently happened as he had pre- 
viously mentioned, that, instead of carry- 
ing out the sentences on prisoners, 
men were given up to the care of the cha: 
lain, or some other inspector of m 
who, after a while, says the hearts of those 
prisoners are beginning to be touched, and 
they are then sent to a better dietary; and, 
of course, under those circumstances, an 
immense number of conversions are con- 
stantly taking place. He thought it would 
be much better if the prisoners were em- 
ployed in some useful labour, which would 
occupy the whole of their time, and which 
would contribute in some d to defray 
the enormous expense to which they put 
the country. In Reading gaol, for in- 
stance, the inmates were infinitely more 
comfortable than paupers in a a Be 

22 
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Mr. STANFORD said, that he thought | rious competition which had been adverted 

oma mgmt nak pee teen Pe on the goods sold for 

m who recommended that half the price for which they be ob- 

be better treated, and better fed, | tained by free labour. 

and be relieved from all hard labour, com-| Vote to. 

mitted a great mistake, and were guilty of | (43.) 261,522. Government Prisons and 

injustice to the honest and Leg evra sami Convict Establishments at Home. 

In Reading gaol, which was regarded asa} Mn. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, if the 

model prison, there was no hard labour, | system of trans , which this money 


but a reformatory system was adopted. 
He looked upon that as a kind of inverted 
process, pony Be ony & man to com- 
mit t tiencies or crimes, 
sad a and elothed him, learnt him 
habits of cleanliness, and provided him 
with mental entertainment. It was, in 
fact, offering a premium for the commis- 
sion of crime, placing & criminal in a posi- 
tion which was infinitely preferable to that 
of the inmates of workhouses. The hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury (Mr. Slaney), 
whose exertions in favour of the workin 
classes he was always ready to admit, h 
enunciated a principle against employing 

risoners in ome and paupers in work- 

ouses, which was so dangerous in its 
character, that it ought not to be passed 
sub silentio. He , if they allowed a 
shoemaker or tailor to exercise his trade, 
while supported by the county rate, the 
would bring his labour in competition wi 
that of the honest and unassisted work- 
man. Now he (Mr. Stanford) would refute 
that assertion by putting a case, which, 
he contended, was irrefutable. Supposing 
forty persons had to contribute to the main- 
tenance of five others, who were tailors, 
shoemakers, or og a to other trades, 
would it not be to the advantage of the 
former to allow the five to exercise these 
trades, and then to sell the produce of 
their labour, and apply the funds to the 
dimination of the expense incurred for 
their maintenance? It was fallacy 
to the inmates of workhouses and 

08 to lead an entirely indolent life, on 

the d that if they were employed, 
their labour would be brought in competi 
tion with that of other portions of the 
community. 

Mr. SLANEY said, he was of opinion 
that the inmates of the workhouses ought 
to be constantly employed; but not on 
labour of that nature which, by the aid of 
parish bounty, might be brought in com- 

tion with the free labour of others. 
i one who considered the subject, 
os that to be a very embarrasing ques- 


“Ma, JACOB BELL said, that the inju- 





kept alive, were beneficial to the mother 
country and the Colonies, he would be the 
last man to object to the Vote; but he be- 
lieved, that instead of acting as & en 
to persons at home, the puaishment 
aay ip 8 was ldoked upon as leadin 
to a life of comfort, if not of affluence, in 
another land. He considered that the sys- 
tem of transportation had signally failed; 
and that at present a strong incentive was 
held out to criminals to risk detection for 
the pu of being sent to the neigh- 


bourhood of the gold fields. So strofig was . 


this impression in the Australian colonies, 
that the colonists, who had formerly been 
the aye: agitators against the con- 
tinuance of transportation, had lately ceased 
to make any active — to the 

tem, because they believed it impossible 
that the Government could hesitate a mo- 
ment as to the expediency of immediately 


abolishing trans ion. The temptation 
és fey tel , in consequence of the 
discovery of the -fields, was pretty 
strong, but he ed the temptation to 


crime was equally strong. The Govern- 
ment had reduced the military force in New 
South Wales, and the consequence was, 
that the Governors now dreaded an armed 
invasion of convicts from the penal settle- 
ments of Van Diemen’s Land, while they 


had not foree enough at their disposal to 
keep order. By role the present sys- 
tem, they were ruining Van Diemen’s Land, 


and endangering the existence of eo 
bourin Ocbonies while at the same time 
crime increased instead of diminished. 

Mr. SLANEY said, that while they 
were boasting of the prosperity of the 
country and of the co of the people, 
an immense increase of criminal offences 
had of late yeats taken place in this coun- 
try, and a material addition to the cost of 
convict establishments had consequently 
ensued. In 1805 the number of persons 
committed or held to bail in England and 
Wales was 4,600; in 1815 it was 7,800; 
in 1821, 16,500; in 1831, 19,600; in 
1841, 27,740; and in 1848, 30,300. He 
believed the cause to be, that while the 
comfort and prosperity of the rich and mid- 
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die classes had increased, the comfort of 
= humbler classes Hv z. waaerd in 

same proportion. He t they were 
mistaken in supposing that mere imprison- 
ment would prevent the increase of orime; 
that object could only be attained by im- 
proving the condition of the youth of the 
country, and by giving them a religious 

on, 

Vote to. : 

(44.) 159,9537. Maintenance of Prison- 
ers in Count Gaols, &e. 

Ma. W. WILLIAMS said, it was as- 
tonishing to see the increase in every one 
of these items. In this item alone there 
was an increase of 40,000/.; in the next, 
of 17,0008. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, that one 
cause of the increase was the increase of 
prisoners; another cause was an additional 
amount for their maintenance. These were 
the pal causes of the increase. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he con- 
sidered that a large proportion of the ex- 
penditure for the maintenance of prisoners 
might be avoided, if greater efforts were 
made, particularly in the agricultural and 
rural districts, for the prevention of crime. 
He ht more attention should be given 
to the ion of the county police. In 
rural districts he found that great laxity 
had obtained in this 

Mr, F. SCULLY wished to know how 
it was that while there was an increase of 
38,0001. in ‘these Estimates for England, 
the increase was only 2,000/. for Ireland. 
Was it owing to the smaller increase of 
rer in the a ae This was a 

ifying view for his country. 

am ‘WILLIAM J OLLIFFE said, the 
fact was, the sum in both cases was as 
nearly as ible aiike. The prisoners 
in borough gaols, as well as those in 
county gaols, were now supported out of 
the Consolidated Fund, it having been felt 
that an injustice was done to the boro 

and this accounted for the greater part of 
the increase. A further sum was also in- 
curred in sending out 100 boys to the Co- 
lonies. 

Vote to. 

(45.) 101,0412, Expenses of Transpor- 


tation. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, there 
was an excess of 3,000. in this Vote over 
that of last year. Some of the difference 
might be accounted for by arithmetical 
errors in the Estimates of last year—a 
proof of the slovenly manner in which 
these things were got up. There was an 
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item for religious instructors for the ¢on- 
reel This duty bt i - 

y the surgeon-euperi ts; pte- 
sumed the how employed were not 
clergymen, but Scripture readers; and 
their presence t be apt to cause in- 
subordination on shipboard. He doubted 
very much if any ihren would arise 
from the employment of this class of in- 
structors. A sum of 2,000/. was charged 
for those persons, including retiring a!low- 
ances. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he was 

ad that there had been no response to 

e remarks of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber in condemnation of the religious in- 
oven 

ote agreed to. 

(46.) 253,587. for Convict Establish- 
ments in the Colonies. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, there 
was here another increase of 70,0001. over 
last year: surely some explanation would 
be given for this enlarged expenditure, 
The items showed that there was great 
want of economy; 6,0871. was a large sum 
to charge this country for providing — 
ous instructors for the convicts of Van 
Diemen’s Land, whieh had three of 
worship of the Established Church. There 
was not a district in the island which had 
not a beneficed cler n; 80 that the con- 
viets had ample spiritual assistance. Let 
them compare the state of things in this 
Colony with Bermuda and Gibraltar, in 
which there were many convicts. He be- 
lieved that 300%. would be sufficient to 
— purposes intended by the 


ote. 

Sim WILLIAM JOLLIFFE explained 
that the increase in the Vote was owing 
to its being found n to have a new 
convict establishment in Western Austra- 
lia, where there were now 1,450 convicts. 


With to the salaries and allowances 
for 6 instruction to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. ©. Austey) 


objected, hs begged to say that there were 
only three Colonies in which the expense 
was incurred, namely, Bermuda, Gibraltar, 
and Van Diemen’s Land. In New South 
Wales and Western Australia uo public 
provision had yet been made for the reli- 
gious instruction of the convicts. He was 
sure that the House and the country would 
not agree with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, that although there were 21,000 
apa in Van D are By on 

cr ro to provide i - 
tion for 4,000. a 

222 
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Mr. TUFNELL said, that by the Esti- 
mates, it appeared that there were 1,450 
convicts in that Colony, and yet the sala- 
ries of the convict officers amounted to 
15,2001, ; perhaps the right hon. Baronet 
the Home Secretary could account for 
that ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
this was the first year of the new estab- 
lishment in Western Australia, when lar- 
ger expenses would necessarily be liable to 
be paid, that were not to be properly in- 
cluded 
the establishment. Moreover, the estab- 
lishment had been built for a much larger 
number of convicts than was now in occu- 
pation of it; and, taking all things into 
account, the sum sought in the Vote did 
not form a fair criterion of what were to 
be the average annual expenses under this 
head. However, his attention had been 
called to the large amount of the expen- 
diture which was incurred in these Colo- 
nies, and he would see whether by any 
means it could be reduced. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, that 
this year’s Vote for Western Australia in- 
eluded, also, certain arrears of expendi- 
ture incurred last year. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, he 
did not consider that either the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Pakington) or the hon. 
Under Secretary (Sir W. Jolliffe) had 
given a satisfactory explanation of the 
salaries and allowances for religious in- 
struction. If New South Wales and 
Western Australia made provision for that 
on the voluntary principle, why should not 
Van Diemen’s Land do the same? He 
found that there was an unaccountable in- 
crease in other items also. For instance, 
for stores, repairs of hulks and boats, 
buildings and repairs of buildings, the 
Estimate last year was 7,4201., while this 
year it was 20,7031. He retained his ob- 
jection to the Vote, but he should not give 
the Committee the trouble of dividing. 

Vote ed to; as was also— yar 

(47.) 160,0007. Public Education (Great 
Britain). 

Sm ROBERT H. INGLIS then pro- 
posed that 52,3431. should be voted for 
the salaries, house expenses, &c., of the 
British Museum. (This estimate stood 
No. 12 on the list.) 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he objected 
to taking this Estiniate out of its regular 
order. In fact, he had not expected it 
would come on that night, and had not had 


time to examine it. 
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The CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER stated that the Government had no 
interest in pressing this Vote; but it had 


always been customary to allow raceme 
to the Estimate for the British Museum. 
The late Sir Robert Peel, and the noble 


Lord (Lord J. Russell)—greater autho- 
rities than he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) was—had always accorded this 
privilege to the Estimate for the British 
Museum. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE hoped the Com- 
mittee would do what they had always 
done, and allow this Vote to have prece- 
dence; but at the same time he must ob- 
serve that on the present occasion it had 
not had that precedence it usually had. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON explained that 
it was his fault entirely, having at the 
moment forgotten the usual custom. 

Mr. STANFORD said, he had been re- 
quested to bring before the Committee the 
case of certain persons connected with the 
British Museum, who complained of a grie- 
vance to which they had been subjected. 
The attendants were divided into three 
classes, one being engaged in the depart- 
ment of antiquities, and others in the de- 
partments of natural history, and of manu- 
scripts and literature. By a recent regu- 
lation, the three classes were amalga- 
mated, and an attendant, commencing now 
under the new arrangement at @ minimum 
salary of 501., would not attair the maxi- 
mum salary of 1051. for a considerably 
longer period of years than under the old 
system. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that there was 
no ground for dissatisfaction to the attend- 
ants under the new arrangement, which 
had been adopted by the Trustees in con- 
formity with the recommendations of the 
Report of the Committee of that House. 
That arrangement was, that the attend- 
ants should be paid by salary instead of by 
fees, and that, in accordance with the 
principle adopted in most of the public 
offices, persons appointed to offices, as at- 
tendants, should enter in the lowest class, 
from which they could rise, by intelligence 
and ability, to the highest class. But the 
trustees, in making that arrangement, 
stated that it would not apply to those 
who had been appointed under the old 
system. 

Mr. STANFORD said, he could not 
accept the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, because he understood those 
attendants would be affected. They said 
that the recent change made their position 
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worse, and not better; that the rate of 
promotion was slower; and that a great 
many years must elapse before the maxi- 
mum could be attained. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, he 
must complain that the Vote was taken 
out of its proper place. He did not think 
it fair to the hon. Member for Dumfries 
(Mr. Ewart), who had a Motion on the 

r on the subject. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was the custom to take the 
vote for the Museum before certain other 
Votes; and the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ewart), who was an experienced Member 
of the House, and who, indeed, was sel- 
dom absent from his seat, must have been 
aware of that circumstance. All that the 
Government wanted was, that the business 
should be proceeded with. 

Sin ROBERT H. INGLIS said, that he 
had only followed the precedent of last 
year. He left it to the Committee to decide 
whether he should go on with this Vote. 

Viscount DUNCAN hoped that if No. 
12 was to be taken first on this Vote, it 
would in future be placed as No.1. ~ 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER would take care that this should 
not occur again, but he had only followed 
the precedent of former years. 

Rr. W. WILLIAMS said, he had rea- 
son to complain that this item was taken 
out of its order, but, as he had no objec- 
tion to the Vote itself, he would not oppose 
its being proceeded with. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, that 
if the Vote was persisted in, he would 
move that the Chairman report progress. 

. Vote postponed. 

(48.) 164,577. Public Education (Ire- 
land). 

Mr. W. J. FOX begged to inquire 
on the subject of Education, whether 
the Grants for Education would continue 
to be distributed on the same: princi- 
ple as last year? It was desirable that 
some ‘statement should be made on the 
subject, considering the change of Ad- 
ministration which Shad taken place, more 
especially as it was believed that the 
views of the present Government were not 
altogether coincident on the subject of 
Education with those of former Govern- 
ments. He did not know an opportunity 
so fitting as the present for a statement of 
their intentions. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the question 
which the hon. Member for Oldham had 
asked was; whether any change was in- 
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tended to be made relative to the system 
of National Education in Ireland? One 
or two questions had already been asked 
of the present Government since it came 
into office on that subject, and the answer 
which had been given was, that with re- 
spect to the combined system of education 
in Ireland, so far as it could be carried 
out, it was the wish of the Government to 
further and promote that object: But in 
endeavouring to carry out that system, he 
might say that hitherto an injustice had 
been done. Certain members of the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland, who from con- 
scientious motives objected to the mode 
in which a portion of the t was ap- 
plied, ecmplained that they did not receive 
any aid from the grant in support of the 
schools immediately conducted under their 
notice. In addition to that, another objec- 
tion was raised with reference to the pecu- 
liar encouragement given by the Govern- 
ment to those who adhered to the national 
system; for while all those who supported 
the national system were patronised by 
the Government, every minister of the 
Established Church who conscientiously 
differed from that system was not only 
precluded from taking any portion of the 
grant, but was also precl from any 
chance of preferment in the Church. The 
effect of this was to exclude 1,700 out of 
2,200 of the clergy of the Church of 
England in Ireland from all chance of 
ecclesiastical preferment, although many 
of them were in other respects strong 
supporters of the late Government. These 
objections prevaile: in the Established 
Church of Ireland to a great extent— 
first, as to the mode in which the money 
was applied—an objection which was 
strongly and often urged—the answer of 
the present Government as to any chan 
in that respect was this, that certainly 
with a view of encouraging members of 
the Established Church as well as mem- 
bers of every other religious body in pro- 
moting education in Ireland, the Govern- 
ment thought that a variation ought to 
take place from the practice that had pre- 
viously prevailed in the distribution of the 
grant. And, with regard to patronage, 
they thought that upon every principle of 
justice ae fairness it ought to be di 

in favour of those who conscientiously 
took objection to the combined system, as 
well as of those who supported that sys- 
tem. The Government were anxious that 
those who desired to support the national 
system should have the combined system 
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carried on; but they did not think that 
they ought to exclude from sharing in the 
grant, or from partaking of the patronage 
of the Government, those who hee con- 
scientious motives were opposed to that 


system. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, it had 
been his misfortune to differ from the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dublin: Uni- 
versity (Mr. G. A. Hamilton) on former 
occasions with reference to this Vote; but 
when he so differed from him, he had to 
defend a measure of a former Colleague of 
his, the present head of the Government; 
and the injustice, if there were injustice 
in the matter, as alleged by the parties 
adverse toe the grant, was an injustice 
which was well weighed from time to time. 
When the Earl of Derby was his (Sir J. 
Graham’s) Colleague, he was not only the 
author, but the steady defender and sup- 
porter of this measure; and he never ad- 
mitted there was any injustice in the mixed 


t. 

wes WALPOLE begged to state that 
he had never said there was any injustice 
in the mixed system. On the contrary, 
he said that the injustice was, that those 
who objected from ¢onscientious motives 
to the mode in which the grant was applied, 
were precluded from any chance of prefer- 
ment, merely because of their conscien- 
tious objection to the mixed system. 

Sirk JAMES GRAHAM said, he had 
understood the right hon. Secretary of 
State to say that there were two objections 
urged on this subject, and that the second 
objection was not with reference to the ap- 
plieation of the grant, but with reference 
to the distribution of the patronage of the 
Government. But it appeared to him (Sir 
J. Graham) that the right hon. Gentleman 
implied that there was also injustice in the 
mixed system of education itself, from 
which 1,700 clergymen of Ireland were 
conscientious dissentients. Now, what he 
(Sir J. Graham) confidently contended, 
and what the Earl of Derby contended of 
a former occasion, was, that if you de- 
parted from the system of mixed educa- 
tion—if you attempted to rectify what was 
deemed to be an injustice in that system, 
you must come to a system of separate 
grants, to be made in proportion to the 
population of Ireland; and he was much 
mistaken if the Established Church in Ire- 
land would gain materially by such a mode 
of distribution. If the hon. Member for 
Oldbam (Mr. W. J. Fox) had net pressed 
for some information on this subject, they 
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would not ‘have heard one 
ference to it that evening. He (Sir J. 
Graham) said he was responsible as a Mi- 
nister for the share he took in that mea- 
sure, The policy of it was to be traced 
directly to the fixed opinions of the Barl 
of Derby, who was its author; and until 
it should be declared to be the policy of the 
Government in regard to the distribution 
of this grant, which had been moved for 
by the hon. Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. 
amilton), notwithstanding his former 

tility to it, without mentioning anything 
respecting the intention of the Government 
respecting it, to make an alteration in its 
mode of distribution; until a change should 
be proposed on the responsibility of Mi- 
pisters with reference to the policy of edu- 
eation in Ireland, which policy been 
hitherto regarded as that of the present 
Prime Minister, whe was the author of the 
measure—until he heard such a proposi- 
tion from the Ministerial side of the House, 
he would not press the quastion upon their 
attention. With respect to the distribution 
of patronage, the complaint on that head 
must apply to the last Government, and 
not to the Government of Sir Robert Peel; 
because, as he (Sir J. Graham) had stated 
on a former occasion, there were three 
bishops in Ireland who, if he mistook not, 
unfortunately, most unfortunately, were 
opposed to the system of mixed education; 
and although they were all three elevated 
to the bench by his late lamented Friend 
Sir Robert Peel, yet they used all their 
episcopal influence against the mized 
system of education in Ireland. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, when the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) spoke 
of the exelusion of the clergy of the Eatab- 
lished Church from all hope of preferment, 
he seemed to forget the enormous amount 
of patronage in the hands of the bishops 
of the Established Chureh in Ireland, and 
@ great part of which had, in past times, 
been sedulously employed by them for the 
encouragement of resistance to that eom- 
bined system of education which successive 
Governments, down to the present time, 
had thought it their duty to defend, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE would entreat the 
Government to consider whether what at 
first sight might appear to be a desirable 
alteration in the present system of educa- 
tion in Ireland could safely be made. 
They might depend upon it that that 
system was only carried on by mutual for- 
bearanece and compromise, and by the co- 
operation of good men, who were content 
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to sink minor differences for the sake of 
promoting an object of such 


paramount 
importance. He could not avoid taking 


that op ag! of expressing his sense 
of the ep olin this country was 
under to a lamented prelate now no more, 
who in his life was an example of ever 
Christian virtue—Archbishop Murray. It 
was to the firmness as well as piety and 
active charity of that eminent man, that 
the success of this mixed education system 
was attributable, Let the Government 
beware how they touched the outworks of 
that edifice, without being sure that the 
whole fabric would rer They ome 
treading upon ground of a most peri 
and unsafe description. ib 

Mr. WALPOLE begged to say a few 
words in answer to what had fallen from 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham), 
and from the hon. Member for Taunton 
(Mr, Labouchere). He (Mr. Walpole) was 
in the recollection of the Committee when 
he declared that not one word escaped from 
him by which it could be inferred that the 
combined system of education was intended 
to be superseded, On the contrary, he had 
already stated, in answer to a question put 
by the noble Lord the Member for the city 
of London (Lord John Russell), that there 
was no intention on the part of the Go- 
vernment to interfere with the open system 
of national education; but he said then 
what he had said to-night, that he thought 
when public grants of money were made 
for the pur of education, it was but 
reasonable that every portion of the com- 
munity should receive a share of that 
grant; and that it was worthy of consid- 
eration whether those who on account of 
their conscientious scruples were at present 
exoluded from participating in that grant, 
should not be included in it in future, He 
had gone on to say thet he did think it an 
injustice to the members of the Church of 
Ireland who conscientiously objected to 
that grant, to be excluded from it merely 
from the grounds upon which they were 
now prevented from participating in it, 
That was all he had said—[“‘ No, no!” }— 
at all events, that was all he had meant to 
convey; and hedid not believe a word had 
ever from him which would Jstify 
the inference that the Government 
ever intended to supersede the present 
aystem of education in Ireland, 

Sin JAMES GRAHAM said, ho should 
be if the right hon, Gentleman would 

in what was intended by the Govern- 

ment? The right hon, Gentleman had 
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told the Committee what was not intended; 


but in a matter of this prost importance, 
regia | as it did in the re 
the feelings of the people of I it 
was desirable to know exactly what was 
intended, The right hon, Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had stated 
that at present there was an injustice in 
the system, and he (Sir J, Graham) wanted. 
to know wherein was the injustice in the 
present distribution of the money, He had 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say, that in his opinion, as now distributed 
under the mixed system, there was an in- 
justice, and that that injustice ought to be 
remedied, It was not unreasonable, there- 
fore, to ask the right hon, Gentleman if 
he were of opinion that there was a prac- 
tical injustice, to what extent he intended 
to adhere to the system, and how he in- 
tended to include the members of the Es- 
tablished Church in the participation of 
this grant, the mixed system of education 
being retained, 
zn. WALPOLE said, he could not do 
better than repeat the observation he had 
made to the noble Lord the Member for 
the city of London, He said then it was 
worthy of consideration whether some por- 
tion of that grant might not be applied to 
those members of the Established. Church 
and others—for there were others in Ire- 
land who objected equally with them— 
whether some portion of that grant might 
not be applied to those who, from conscien- 
tious motives, objected to the present mode 
of distribution, He had never intimated 
that there was any plan on the part of the 
Government as to the way in which it 
should be done; but he had said simply 
that it was a matter deserving of consider. 
ation. The term “‘ injustice’ he intended 
to apply to the refusal of preferment and 
patronage to persons merely on the ground 
that they would not give their adhesion to 
the mixed system of education in Ireland, 
That was an injustice of which he thought 
they had a right to complain; and in an- 
swer to the question of the right hon, Baro- 
net, he might say that the remedy for that 
injustice was to distribute the patronage 
fairly amongst those who dissented from, 
at well as those who were in favour of, 
the combined system of national education 
in Ireland; he believed that the al 
tronage had been so distributed since Her 
Majesty’s present Government had come 
into power. 
Ms. G, A. HAMILTON said, he was 
quite prepared to propose the Vote, under 
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the impression that there was a full under- 
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standing in the Committee, in consequence 
of what fell from his right hon. Friend 
some time ago, that it was the intention 
of Government to take that Vote into their 
consideration, and to adopt some means of 
ascertaining whether the system which the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) had 
taken upon himself to assert was a united 
system, was a united system or not, for 
that was a point upon which great differ- 
ence of opinion prevailed in Ireland. He 
was unwilling to enter into a discussion 
7 the subject, because he thought that, 
all things considered, it was not desirable 
that a discussion should be proceeded with 
on @ question of this nature at that parti- 
ticular moment. He repeated, however, 
that he was quite willing to propose the 
Vote, upon the understanding, which he 
believed the Committee had come to, that 
the Government had signified an intention 
of taking means to ascertain whether this 
system was a combined system or not; 
and, further, of considering whether some 
mode might not be devised by which to 
remove the conscientious objections enter- 
tained by a considerable portion of the 
members of the Established Church in 
Ireland. With regard to the course which 
he himself had taken upon the question, 
he remembered stating in that House, on 
one occasion, that the national system of 
education in Ireland was one of the insti- 
tutions of the country, and that, consider- 
ing the number of schools in connexion 
with it, it would not be consistent with 
what was’ right and just to divide the 
House against it, but that he thought such 
modification might be introduced into it as, 
without subverting the system, would re- 
medy the injustice of which a large pro- 
sa 94 of the Protestant population of 
reland complained. 

Mr. KEOGH said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, and his 
right hon. and learned Colleague in the 
representation of the University of Dublin,’ 
had hitherto been the most consistent and 
determined opponents of the national sys- 
tem of education; and now the hon. Gen- 
tleman said that he was in favour of a mo- 
dification of that system. Now, that was 
exactly the same expression which was ap- 
plied to every other subject, religious, social, 
commercial, or political, on which hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had to‘touch. He asserted 
that two-thirds of the Derbyite candidates 
in Ireland had distinctly pled them- 
selyes—not to support national education as 
Mr. G. A. Hamilton 
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it existed—not to support Maynooth Col- 
lege—but actually to the Eeclesias- 


tical Titles Act of last Session. This, he 
would admit, was perhaps only a modifica- 
tion. But what was the modification that was 
wanted? He knew that Government dealt 
in negatives, and that they could enumer- 
ate a long catalogue of things they did not 
mean to do; but he wanted to know what 
they meant to do. He had heard that it 
was essential to have consistency in public 
men. It had been generally admitted that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment had formed and marked out the te 
sent system of national education in Ire- 
land. But when the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin, and 
who was now the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, had asked the House every Session 
to inquire into the national system, with a 
view to its total alteration; and on the last 
oceasion that he did so the noble Lord 
then Member for King’s Lynn, the late 
Lord George Bentinck, representing not 
only his own sentments but the opinions of 
his noble sire, was the eloquent and deter- 
mined opponent of the Motion then made 
by the present Secretary to the Treasury, 
who was now moving the Vote of which 
he always had been the consistent oppo- 
nent. That also was a modification. Well, 
then, if there was to be a modification in 
Maynooth, and in this most important mat- 
ter to the people of Ireland—if they were 
to have every day and night perpetual 
modifications, and a Secretary of the Trea- 
sury saying one thing at Liverpool, while 
the First Lord of the Treasury was saying 
another thing in London, he would say 
there was no confidence to be placed in 
political men, and that the sooner a de- 
claration was extracted from them of what 
they intended to do, the better it would be 
for the character of Parliament for their 
consistency and for the country. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he considered 
that the worst argument that could be em- 
aa was the ar ad hominem; 

ut as the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
criticised the consistency of his hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury, he would 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman whe- 
ther he had himself adhered = on mee 
lities which he had origin ; 
for if he did not day sniatalds the hon. 
and learned Gentleman entered public life 
as a member of a Conservative Seay and 
as a Conservative? A change, however, 
had “‘ come o’er the spirit of his dream;” 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman, who 
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had joined a totally opposite party, now 
advocated totally opposite principles with 
as much talent and as much honesty as he 
had formerly advocated Conservative prin- 
— The right hon. Gentleman the 

ember for Ripon (Sir J. Graham), and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, in their | 
remarks, had used the term the le of 
Ireland. If the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man meant to assert that he represented 
the entire population of Ireland, he must 
beg to dissent; and though he was desirous 
of paying due respect to the Roman Cato. 
lie people of Ireland, yet he must, at the 
same time, declare that the Protestant and 
Presbyterian part of Ireland were equally 
entitled to the attention of that House, for 
they represented a large proportion of the 
wealth, intelligence, and commerce of that 
et of the Empire. The late Sir Robert 

eel appointed three members of the Eng- 
lish Church to the prelacy in Ireland, and 
these three bishops were all of opinion that 
the national system of education ought to 
be reconsidered with a view of discovering 
some mode by which 1,700 members of the 
Established Church in Ireland might be 
able in their parish schools to read the 
Seriptures. Had the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir J. Graham) read the debate on 
the question, he would have seen that one 
of the most learned of those prelates (the 
Bishop of Ossory) had not asked for a re- 
versal of the system, but had recommend- 
ed a reconsideration of it, so as to allow 
clergymen of the Established Chureh in 
Ireland to do as clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church did in England. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of the Home 
Department had not disentitled himself to 
the respect of the Roman Catholic people 
of Ireland for what he desired to do. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not desire to with- 
draw a sixpence of the grant. from. the 
Roman Catholics; but he wished to devise 
some change which in his (Mr. White- 
side’s) belief, if carried out, would improve 
the system both in Ireland and Scotland. 
He would beg to remind hon, Gentlemen, 
that out of the number of pupils in the na- 
tional schools, there were between 36,000 
and 40,000 pupils members of the Church 
of Rome. 

Mr. KEOGH said, he must beg leave to 
answer the statement made so openly by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, that he 
(Mr. Keogh) had entered that House as a 
su of the Conservative party. Now 
he very frequently heard that same 


statement made, but not at such a time 
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and in such a manner as to permit him to 
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Supply. . 


1 


ive an explanation and contradiction. 
sight to be knot: t0/the hes. Gad eamaak 
Gentleman, as it was certainly known to 


> 


man's honour, believing 
ation would induce him to travel out 
that line which conscience dictated, and 
truth enjoined. He (Mr. Keogh) entered 
that House at a peculiar time—he enteted 
it when to be a supporter of the right hon. 
Baronet the late Sir Robert Peel was to 
himself in a position of 
aint in Irelands He sellcnaltc he as 


should pursue, and he followed that course. 
He — prominently in his addresses, 
which ap in every new in 
Dublin, the fact that he avowed himself 
to be a distinct, direct, rps yar. | 
supporter of the commercial and politi 
pale recommended by that right hon. 
Baronet; and that right hon. Baronet hav- 
ing been driven from power by those hon. 
Gentlemen whom he saw opposite, by a 
combination which it was unnecessary thea 
to describe, he was perfectly to 
support the policy that right Bai, ented 
advocated. He might say; the records of 
that House and the recollections of hon. 
Members would prove that to that commer- 
cial policy ever since he had entered that 
House he had firmly and continuously ad- 
hered; and further, that he had never given 
a vote in contravention of that policy. 
He should be sorry to recriminate with 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. White- 
side); but, as far as his policy and consis- 
tency were concerned, he would say for 
himself that he never was the person to go 
into private quarters and private circles, 
and hold himself out as the su of a 
policy he afterwards op’ . He did not 
profess in early life to be an advocate of a 
reform in the tation of the 

He never held out to the people he 
preferred republican to monarchieal prin- 
ciples. He did not go down t 8 


amongst 
rtion of th of Ireland, with whom 
. blicasi Ate were a matter of his- 
himself out as a petson pre- 


tory; tad bell 
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Supply. 
pared to carry those to their ut- 
Cees eal He took his principles from 
a more moderate level. He saw the right 
hon. Baronet, Sir Robert Peel, was 
— eer of Ireland, and 
his support. He now declared 
pe roe sag wage the right 
Sid Meanoa-oun eater seme @ 
had sat in that House for Prey vel and 
the records of the House would bear out 
the assertion he now made. He had de- 
clared on entering that House, that he was 
a free-trader. He still adhered to that opin. 
jon; and if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had reflected, he would not have dwelt on 
such the more especially if he look- 
ed to hon. Gentleman who sat on his 


left. 

- Ma. WHITESIDE said, that if the 
hon, and learned Member asserted that he 
(Mr. Whiteside) had ever expressed anti~ 
monarchical opinions at any time of his 
life; he could only tell him it was | imply a 
fiction. He had always main mo- 
narchical principles. For the twenty years 
that he had practised at the bar, he had 
maintained 
sound Conservative opinions. The hon, 
and learned Gentleman had, as many of 
his coun en had done before him, 
drawn, in what he had said, on his ima. 
ginuation for his facts. 

Sm JOHN TYRELL said, he regret- 
ted that the debate had taken this per- 
sonal turn, but he did not think that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Athlone (Mr. won a was entitled to 
lecture Her M Government, or 
Members on that, the inisterial, side of the 
House, on modification of opinion, unless 
he could = some baat wth in his own 
personal uct. ow a strong 
recollection that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, when he first entered the House, 
teok his opinions from the moderate level 
of the Cariton Club. If that were so, why 
was he not now sitting on this side of the | 


House? Besides, if he (Sir J. T 
was not Pn ory the hon. and iyraly 
hi hi opin rom from the Syned of Thurles, 
is 
Holiness the Pope, who had de- 
nounced the —- of vane yeoman nd 
which was so much patroni y the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for ion 
Bir J. 1 maa, Ameen gr 
Government. If the Go. 
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from sharing in the education grant, there 
was no inconsistency in their attempting 
to remedy the evil; and, certainly, a lec- 
ture came with an ill grace from hon, 
and learned pa gy who was supposed 
to represent-—-he would not say a great 
boreughmonger, but at all ae a gentle- 
man who was anxious to send a number of 
Members to that House, among others the 
hon. and learned Member for Athlone. He 
could not tulate hou, Gentlemen op- 
posite on raising this debate at four o'clock 
in the morning— [An Hon. Mzmazn: It 
is only half-past swore) Well, as it was 
an Irish debate, it would probably Jast till 
that time, and that, too, when at an ear- 
lier period of the evening the leader of the 
Opposition had pressed upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of expediting the public 


business, 
Ms. CHISHOLM ag alg said, he 


Gentlemen on the op 
House; but he ee ae 
Baronet was last 
whom he could have expected so 
phenomenon, But the hon. Baronet 
peared to him intentionally to mislead 
Committee as to the real question before 
them. The question they had to decide 
was not the en 
on either side of the question 
was, What did Ministers mean? In the 
ease of Protection, modification meant Free 
Trade, and it also meant the restoration of 
: for the noble Lord— [A ory of 
“ Question!" This wn the qenton, Pe he 
vestion was meaning of 
fon,” He would refer them to > pape great 
lexicographer of the Protectionists -— the 
Duke of Richmond. By modification, that 
noble individual] understood the restoration 
of Protection, pure and — But the 
right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who was a Free-trader, 
understood by ‘ modification,”’ the maine 
tenance of Free Trade. Now, he wanted 


difieation of the national education system 
as it was in Ireland? Did it mean a total 

of that system, or its maintenanee ? 
hen, and learned Solicitor General for 


in 
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Sore 
it was to an 
t to 1,7 i he wished to 
whether the Government intended to 
make any allowance to those Roman Oa- 
thelics who, like the parsons to 
had referred, were opponents to a 
of education, and had schools 
ae re ms from 
public treasury it was the intenti 
of i cy men — any steps that 
wi 0 to the ¢ 
national ainda, he fuser wpetin sarc 
that the carrying out of such intention 
would be most displeasing to the great 
bulk of the 


. 


feist 


Committee of the question before them, 
That question was the Vote 
bined system of — in Ireland, 


: 


lect, hon, Gentlemen opposite w 
pared to maintain that system, 
thing they could do in the present 
P. ent would be to support 
A great deal had been said as to 
tiona of the Government on this s 
He might be permitted to inform 
hon. Members who had addressed the 
mittee, that when the Government had to 
propose any change in a subject of-so 
much importance as that under considera. 
tion, they would not do so in a Committee 
of Supply. They were all anxious that 
the combined syatem of education should 
be properly supported; and whether they 
thought it should be permanent, or whe- 
ther they were in favour of modifying it, 
they were van piagaees at present to support 
itas it existed, It could not be supported 
without the passing of this Vote, and he 
therefore hoped the Committee would agree 
to it. 
Vote agreed to; House resumed, 
Chairman reported progress. 


COMMON LAW PROCEDURE BILL, 

Order for Second Reading read, 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
the Second Reading of this Bill, which he 
said it was most im should be ad- 
vanced a stage, He believed there was 
no objection to the principle, and the de- 
tails of it, he suggested, should be discus- 
sed in Committee, 

Sm ALEXANDER COCKBURN said, 
he must express his regret that one of the 
most important features in the measure, 
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the purpose of inquiring into the a 
of amalgamating the two systems, 
effecting a codification of our laws, 


He had no hesitation in saying thet those 
a se sper Aan gues i 
isgraceful to a civilised country 
were a sealed book to the subjec 
Realm, and it would require the w 
of a man to make himeelf acquain 
them, It was not enough that 
improve their procedure; they oug 
ify their laws, which were 
through the Stetute-books, and whi 
required a lifetime to enable a man 
come acquainted with. 
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MASTER IN CHANCERY ABOLITION 
: BILL, 

Order for Second read, 

Mr, WALPOLE the Second 
Reading of this Bill, 

Sm ALEXANDER COCKBURN said, 
that several hon, and learned Members 
connected with the Court of Chancery, 
who were not then present, 
the Bill in its present shape. Bill 
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had been mutilated and utterly spoilt by 
the Lord Chancellor. It was now a very 
different measure from that introduced in 
conformity with the recommendations of 
the C Commissioners. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that this measure, taken 
in connexion with the one which followed 
in the Orders of the Day, would effect a 
greater amount of practical good in the 
administration of Equity in this country 
than had been accomplished since the time 
of Lord Hardwicke. The Bill came be- 
fore Parliament recommended by the Re- 
port of most able Commissioners, whose 

tions were confirmed by the Lord 
Chancellor, and sanctioned by all the law 
Lords in the Upper House. The Bill 
would, he believed, make that cheap which 
had hitherto been dear, and substitute 
rapidity for delay. Under these cireum- 
stances he felt justified in calling on the 
House to read the Bill a second time, and 
to defer the consideration of its details 
until it went into Committee. The hon. 
and learned Member for Southampton was 
not justified in saying that the Bill had 
been mutilated. He would undertake to 
say that no Chancery lawyer would get up 
and tell the House that the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners in their Report 
were not fully, fairly, and substantially 
carried out. There were one or two devia- 
tions which had been alluded to by the 
ight hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon (Sir J. Graham) at the commence- 
ment of the evening. Since that allusion 
was made, he had spoken to those interest- 
ed in the subject, and reference had been 
made to the Lord Chancellor, who, he 
might state, did not consider those varia- 
tions as material to the principle of the 
Bill, regarding them as points which might 
fairly be considered in Committee; and he 
might state, that neither the Lord Chan- 
cellor nor the Government were going to 
take their stand upon such variations, in 
case the House should think fit to change’ 
the Bill in those respects. These two 
Bills were of much importance in three 
respects—as preventing expense and delay 
in bringing the cause to a hearing, in the 
conducting of the cause, and in the con- 
sequential inquiry on the hearing of the 
cause. In these three respects the recom- 
mendations of the Report of the Com- 
missioners had been carried into effect; 
he hoped this stage of the Bill would 
be objected to, reserving to the hon. 


and 
not 
and learned Gentlemen opposite the ful- 
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lest opportunity of considering the details 
of ins mca. Committee. 


Si ALEXANDER COCKBURN said, 
he had no wish to throw any obstacle in 
the way of the Bill; but, having under- 
stood that it came far short of the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners, all he 
wanted to suggest was, that it was an 
inconvenient hour to proceed with the 
debate. After what had fallen from his 
right hon. Friend, however, he would not 
oo object to the second reading of the 

ill. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM begged to 
express his earnest desire that this Bill 
should be read a second time. He had 
the honour of serving on the Commission 
from whose recommendations the Improve- 
ment of the Jurisdiction of Equity Bill 
and the present proceeded, and it was 
with much satisfaction he could state that 
the Report of that Commission was unani- 
mously adopted, and that all their pro- 
ceedings were conducted with the utmost 
cordiality. He was glad also to say, that 
these two Bills very fully and fairly, in his 
judgment, carried out the recommendations 
of the Commission. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State had truly 
said that in both Bills there were certain 
things that appeared to be deviations 
from those recommendations—in both Bills 
something having been added, and some- 
thing omitted; but, at the same time, see- 
ing that communications had been made 
with the highest authorities in the law, 
and after the announcement made by the 
right hon. Home Secretary that recom- 
mendations would be favourably received 
by the Government, he was very sanguine 
in the expectation that before they went 
into Committee an adjustment might take 
place, which would enable the Commis- 
sioners to state that they were satisfied, 
not only in the main, but even with the 
particular shape assumed by these Bills. 
Surely, under those cireumstances, it would 
be most desirable to give them a second 
reading, and thus assist in effecting a re- 
form in the law which would confer honour 
on the Parliament that passed it, honour 
on the Government which proposed it, and 
in which he, for one, rejoiced that he had 
had the honour of sharing. 

Mr. JOHN STUART said, that to 
satisfy everybody on so difficult a subject 
was hardly to be hoped for; but that this 
Bill did in the main carry out the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners, he 
thought that they might all now, on the 
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assurance of the right hon. Baronet a 
Sis oon bats be waded Speedie 
is own part, wi to 

gratitude that he felt to the Members of 
the Commission. He thought, indeed, 
that they might have gone further and 
done better; but he bowed to their autho- 
rity, and accepted the measure which was 
founded on their recommendations. 

Bill read 2°; as was also The Improve- 
ment of the Jurisdiction of Equity Bill. 


BISHOPRIC OF CHRISTCHURCH (NEW 
ZEALAND) BILL—ADJOURNED DEBATE, 

Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[28th May], “‘ That the Bill be now read 
a Second Time; and which Amendment was 
to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the 
end of the Question to add the words 
‘upon this day three months.” 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that he was ready 
to make an omission in the Bill that would 
remove all the objections urged against 
it by the hon. and learned Member for 
Youghal (Mr. Anstey). The object of the 
Bill was simply to render valid the resig- 
nation of the Bishop of New Zealand of 
a portion of his diocese, out of which a 
new See was to be formed. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman objected that the terms 
of the Bill went beyond that intention, and 
would enable the Crown by Act of Parlia- 
ment to make a new colonial bishop. He 
(Mr. Adderley) believed that some of the 
words might be made to bear that con- 
struction, and therefore he would be ready 
in Committee to omit them, so as to ob- 
viate the hon, and learned Member’s ob- 
jections. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, that 
the alterations he desired were very mate- 
rial, and before he could consent to the 
second reading he must see the precise 
Amendment which the hon. Gentleman was 
willing to make. The Crown had now no 
ecclesiastical supremacy over the Colony; 
but the wording of this Bill would have 
the effect of indirectly establishing the 
supremacy. 

Mr. ADDERLEY could assure the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that he was per- 
feetly willing that the Bill should only 
render valid the resignation. He would 
not go beyond that resignation, and would 
not touch the constitution of the new dio- 
cese. He would leave it to the Crown to 





constitute the See by Letters Patent at 
its pleasure. . : 
Ma. KEOGH said, he must remind the 


right hon. Chancellor of the 


be with at that late hour (quarter 
t one), 
The CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that this was not a Govern- 
ment measure, and he had no control over 


it 

Mr. SADLEIR said, he should move 
that the debate be adjourned. 

Motion made, and Question put, «That 
the Debate be now adj a 

The House divided :—Ayes 8; Noes 
54 ‘ Majority 46. 

uestion again proposed :— Whereupon 
Motion mo fl ok Question proposed, 
** That this House do now adjourn.’ 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that he was 
willing wholly to carry out the views of 
the hon. and learned preg! ace 
Anstey), and to remove the objections 
he had stated to the Bill. But the proper 
time for doing so would be when the Bill 
got into Committee. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, he 
would make this proposal. Let the Bill be 
postponed till to-morrow, and in the mean- 
time the hon. Gentleman could consider 
the Amendments which he (Mr. C. Anstey) 
had put into his hands. He denied that, 
legally, there was any power in the Crown 
to make any See of New Zealand at all. 
The words ‘‘ any law or custom to the con- 
trary notwithstanding ” should be struck 


out. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the House might 
either pass the second reading at once, 
and leave this question to be-dealt with in 
Committee, or might let the matter stand 
over, and then see whether the Amend- 
ments were nece or not. 

Mr. ADDERLEY was ready to arrange 
the alterations in the Bill with the hon. 
and learned Member in private, so that it 
might now be read a second time. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
could not consent to that arrangement after 
the principle stated by the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Youghal (Mr. C. Anstey), 
after the denial he had most distinctly 
made of the right of the Crown to appoint 
any bishops at all. [Mr. C. Anstey denied 
that he did so.} He could not accede to 
what he understood now to be the propo- 
sition of the hon. and learned Member, 
which would virtually amount to that de- 
nial, whatever the hon. and learned Mem- 
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allow,’’ it was quite 
Government Bill, He was anxious not to 


nr Maes Gentleman 
, and he , therefore, not 
his Motion for the adjournment of the 


House. 
The ATTORNEY pene ty 4 


maintained, to which he could not give his 
assent, he said that, not as a member of 
the Government, but as an individual Mem- 
ber of the House, 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn: Debate 
further adjourned till To-morrow. 

The House adjourned at Two o'clock. 











